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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT   FOR  188T-88. 


To  THE   BOABD   OF   OvERSEERS  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1887-88  ;  namely,  fi*om 
Sept.  29th,  1887,  to  Sept.  27th,  1888  :  — 

The  losses  of  the  University  by  death  were  unusually  severe. 

The  death  of  Asa  Gray  on  January  30th,  1888,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  deprived  the  University  of  one  of  its  chief  orna- 
ments. He  had  been  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History  for 
forty-six  years,  had  created  the  Herbarium,  and  had  become 
one  of  the  two  or  three  leading:  botanists  of  the  world.  No 
American  has  been  more  eminent  in  natural  science.  He 
was  equally  remarkable  as  an  author  of  popular  manuals,  an 
explorer,  a  systematizer,  and  a  philosophic  critic.  He  be- 
queathed to  the  President  and  Fellows,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Herbarium,  his  valuable  copyrights,  —  a  gift  considerable  in 
terms  of  money,  but  infinitely  more  precious  as  fruit  of  a  busy 
and  gentle  life  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits. 

Ernest  Young,  who  died  March  2d,  1888,  in  the  36th  year  of 
his  age,  had  just  been  elected  Professor  of  history,  after  seven 
years  of  service  as  Instructor  and  four  and  a  half  as  Assistant 
Professor.  He  was  a  young  man  of  brilliant  parts,  who  had 
received  thorough  training  both  at  home  and  abroad  as 
student  and  teacher,  and  seemed  to  have  before  him  a  long 
career  of  eminent  usefulness.  His  early  death  was  a  grievous 
loss  to  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils. 

Robert  Dickson  Smith,  who  died  May  30th,  1888,  in  the  51st 
year  of  his  age,  had  served  for  ten  years  in  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, with  the  most  intelligent  an'i  afiectionate  interest.  His 
opinions  on  education  were  conservative,  and  were  always  ex- 
pressed with  a  clearness  and  a  kindly  wit  which  attracted 
attention  and  commanded  respect. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  who  died  June  8th,  1888,  in  the 
79ih  year  of  his  age,  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
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Overseers  for  twenty-three  years  since  1863,  having  been  elected 
once  by  the  General  Court  and  four  times  by  the  Alumni.  No 
member  of  the  Board  had  more  influence  than  he,  and  none  was 
more  beloved.  The  three  departments  in  which  he  felt  the 
strongest  interest  were  the  College,  the  Divinity  School  and 
the  Observatory.  Upon  all  questions  of  University  expansion, 
academic  freedom  for  teachers  and  students,  and  College  dis- 
cipline, he  took  the  most  liberal  view,  and  supported  his  opinion 
persuasively  as  well  as  forcibly.  His  annual  reports  on  the  Ob- 
servatory and  its  work  were  full  of  an  imaginative  sympathy, 
and  unquestionably  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  that  de- 
partment on  its  present  satisfactory  foundation.  His  fame  as 
preacher,  author,  and  independent  citizen  was  a  stimulating 
example  to  the  successive  classes  of  students,  and  an  honor  to 
the  University  at  large. 

Lists  of  the  resignations  and  appointments  of  the  year  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  167-171). 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Pickering  as  Phillips  Professor 
was  due  to  his  election  to  the  newly  established  Paine  Professor- 
ship of  Practical  Astronomy,  it  having  been  provided  in  the 
will  of  Eobert  Treat  Paine  that  the  incumbent  of  his  professor- 
ship should  also  be  the  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

Joseph  Lovering,  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  resigned  his  professorship  on  April  8,  1888,  to  take 
effect  Sept.  1,  1888,  after  a  continuous  service  of  fifty  years  as 
ftiU  professor.  This  term  of  service  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  University,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  Professor  Lov- 
erinff's  service  has  been  as  faithful  and  honorable  as  it  has  been 
long ;  and  he  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  department 
of  physics  expand  under  his  charge  from  a  few  small  rooms  to 
one  of  the  most  spacious  and  convenient  buildings  in  the  world 
for  physical  instruction  and  research,  from  a  very  ^modest 
cabinet  of  illustrative  implements  to  an  ample  and  ever-growing 
equipment  in  apparatus  and  machinery,  and  from  instruction 
exclusively  elementary  to  a  series  of  graded  courses  includ- 
ing the  most  advanced  subjects  and  preparing  students  for 
original  investigation.  In  recognition  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices Professor  Lovering  has  been  elected  Hollis  Professor, 
EmeritiiH. 
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Mr.  Allen  Danforth  resigned  the  oflSce  of  Bursar,  the  duties 
of  which  he  had  discharged  for  fourteen  years  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Corporation,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
to  the  new  office  of  Deputy  Treasurer  (see  below).  The  Uni- 
versity is  indebted  to  Mr.  Danforth  for  many  simplifications 
and  other  improvements  in  the  methods  of  the  Bursar's  office 
during  a  period  when  the  work  of  the  office  increased  rapidly 
both  in  volume  and  in  intricacv.  It  is  also  indebted  to  him 
for  very  intelligent  supervision  of  its  buildings  in  Cambridge, 
of  their  steam  and  water  apparatus,  and  of  their  service. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  list  of  appointments  that  the  num- 
ber of  promotions  to  professorships  and  assistant  professor- 
ships was  unusually  large. 

The  appointment  of  Preachers  to  the  University  is  for  one 
year.  The  four  gentlemen  who  served  during  the  first  year 
(1886-87)  were  reappointed  for  1887-88  ;  but  last  spring  two 
new  appointments  were  made  for  the  year  1888-89,  in  execu- 
tion of  the  original  purpose  of  renewing  the  Board  of  Preachers 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  secure  a  large  variety  in  the  College 
pulpit  during  each  College  generation  of  four  years.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  newly  appointed  took  the  place  of  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  the  senior  member  of  the  original  Board ; 
and  the  other  filled  the  vacant  place  of  Rev.  Richard  Monta- 
gue, who  was  appointed  in  1886  but  by  reason  of  ill-health 
had  never  been  able  to  serve.  Of  the  seven  ministers  thus 
far  appointed  upon  the  Board,  two  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  Church,  two  to  the  Episcopal,  two  to  the 
Unitarian,  and  one  to  the  Baptist. 

The  Statutes  of  the  University  were  amended  during  the 
year  1887-88  by  adding  to  §  3  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"The  Treasurer  of  the  College  may  from  time  to  time,  and  for  periods 
of  time  while  he  holds  the  office,  nominate  a  Deputy  Treasurer,  who,  if 
appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and  confirmed  by  the  Overseers,  shall 
have  such  of  the  powers  and  perform  such  of  the  duties  of  the  Treas- 
urer as  the  Corporation  shall  think  fit,  except  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Treasurer  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers.  A  Deputy  Treasurer  shall  receive  such  portion  of  the 
Treasurer's  salary  as  the  Corporation  shall  approve,  and  the  Treasurer 
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and  Deputy  Treasurer  shall  give  to  the  Corporation  their  joint  and 
several  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  duties  by  the  Deputj'  Treasurer." 

This  addition  to  the  third  statute  enables  the  Treasurer,  at 
his  pleasure,  to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  deputy 
selected  by  himself.  Since  the  present  Treasurer  came  into 
office  in  1876,  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  Treasurer 
have  greatly  increased,  and  the  confinement,  in  summer  as 
well  as  winter,  incident  to  the  prompt  discharge  of  all  his 
duties  has  become  greater  than  most  persons  well  fitted  for 
the  position  would  be  willing  to  submit  to.  To  appoint  a 
responsible  deputy,  satisfactory  to  the  Treasurer,  seemed  to 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers  the  best  way  to  remove  this 
difficulty. 

In  1888  for  the  first  time  the  examinations  for  admission 
to  the  College  were  conducted  exclusively  on  the  new  plan 
announced  in  1886 ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
secondary  schools,  and  the  private  tutors  who  prepare  boys 
for  college,  have  already  responded  in  fair  measure  to  the  new 
suggestions,  offers,  and  requirements  of  the  Faculty.  Thus, 
of  the  315  candidates  who  completed  the  examination  in  1888, 
31  presented  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England 
instead  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  93  presented 
experimental  physics  (elementary),  as  recommended  by  the 
Faculty,  instead  of  descriptive  physics  and  astronomy.  Both 
French  and  German  (elementary)  were  presented  by  110  can- 
didates. Among  the  new  advanced  subjects,  French  was  offered 
by  61  candidates,  German  by  43,  experimental  physics  by  9, 
and  experimental  chemistry  by  22.  These  figures  prove  that 
the  new  requirements  have  already  stimulated  the  teaching 
of  French  and  German  in  secondary  schools,  and  have  pro- 
moted the  introduction  of  laboratory  methods  of  studying 
physics  and  chemistry.  That  the  new  options  at  the  examina- 
tion are  welcome,  is  proved  by  the  large  use  already  made  of 
them  (see  the  Dean's  report,  pp.  36-41).  Under  the  former 
scheme  of  admission  examinations,  the  commonest  method  of 
entering  was  by  presenting  all  the  required  elementjiry  sub- 
jects but  not  both  French  and  German,  and  among  the  ad- 
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vanced  subjects  Latin  and  Greek  with  composition.  On  the 
average  of  the  years  1883  to  1886  inclusive,  this  set  of  sub- 
jects was  offered  by  221  candidates  out  of  315,  but  in  1888,  by 
only  144  candidates  out  of  315  ;  yet  this  was  still  by  far  the 
commonest  combination  of  subjects,  the  next  group  of  candi- 
dates who  offered  a  common  set  of  subjects  numbering  but  31. 
In  all,  76  different  combinations  of  subjects  were  presented ; 
but  this  diversity  caused  not  the  slightest  embarrassment 
in  the  conduct  of  the  examination.  This  liberty  of  choice 
among  the  subjects  of  examination  has  the  effect  to  in- 
crease very  sensibly  the  number  of  candidates  who  offer 
more  subjects  than  are  required.  One  quarter  of  all  the  can- 
didates in  1888  offered  more  subjects  than  were  necessary 
(Dean's  report,  p.  82).  This  fact  shows  two  things, — 
(1)  that  some  schools  already  give  instruction  in  more  than  the 
minimum  number  of  subjects  ;  and  (2)  that  many  boys  can  do 
more  work  liefore  coming  to  college  than  the  admission  exam- 
ination caUs  for.  Interesting  statistics  concerning  the  extra 
work  offered  in  1888  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  the  Dean's 
report  (p.  82).  Another  piece  of  evidence  that  boys  are  com- 
pleting the  secondary  school  course  before  their  parents  think 
them  old  enough  to  go  to  college  is  afforded  by  the  Dean's 
reports  for  the  past  seven  years.  Between  six  and  seven  per 
cent  of  the  Freshman  classes  of  1882  to  1888  inclusive  have  been 
boys  who  passed  the  admission  examination  one  or  more  years 
before  they  actually  entered  the  College.*  Poverty  and  ill- 
health  account  for  some  of  these  cases,  but  youth  for  more. 
There  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  objectionable 
practice  of  keeping  back  boys,  who  are  already  well-fitted 
to  take  up  college  work,  is  on  the  increase  (Dean's  report, 
p.  34).  Considered  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  boys  con- 
cerned, such  delays  are  very  seldom  to  be  recommended ;  but 


Freshman  Class  of 

Number 

Pre^ 

I'ionsly  admitted 

1882 

264 

14 

1888 

258 

11 

1884 

255 

18 

1885 

258 

12 

1886 

281 

28 

1887 

295 

16 

1888 

809 

28 
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they  tend  to  prove  that  the  College  admission  examination  is 
far  from  being  an  unreasonable  standard  of  attainment  for  boys 
of  eighteen.  On  the  whole,  the  scheme  of  admission  exam- 
inations adopted  in  1886  bids  fair  to  answer  the  main  pur- 
poses which  the  Faculty  had  in  view  :  —  It  is  likely  to  enrich 
and  diversify  school  programmes ;  to  widen  the  avenues  which 
lead  to  the  University,  without  impairing  in  quantity  or  qual- 
ity the  preliminary  training  of  any  individual  boy ;  and  ulti- 
mately to  utilize  as  preparatory  schools  for  the  University  the 
best  of  that  large  class  of  American  schools  in  which  no  Greek 
and  only  the  elements  of  Latin  are  taught. 

In  the  gradual  process  of  converting  Hai^vard  College  into 
a  University  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  about  the  average  gain 
was  made  in  1887-88.     Progress  may  be  made  in  one  or  more 
of  four  principal  directions:   (1)  in  amplitude  of  instruction; 
(2)  in  freedom  in  choice  of  studies  ;  (3)  in  better  arrangement 
and  coordination  of  studies  within  single  departments ;    and 
(4)  in  morale.    In  respect  to  the  volume  of  instruction,  the  gain 
of  1887-88  was  about  five  per  cent,  that  is,  from  485  hours  a 
week  to  510  hours,  without  counting  repetitions  ;  and  this  gain 
coincides  with  the  average  annual  increase  of  the  last  five,  or  of 
the  last  ten  years  (Dean's  report  p.  78).     In  respect  to  freedom 
in  choice  of  studies,  the  Freshmen  gained  access  to  the  de- 
partments of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  music,  from  which  they  had 
previously  been  excluded.     It  is  for  the  advantage  of  every  de- 
partment that  its  elementary  studies  should  be  open  to  Fresh- 
men ;  because  otherwise  the  advanced  courses  of  the  depart- 
ment might  not  be  reached   in   due   season.      The   earlier  a 
zealous  student  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature,  for  ex- 
ample, masters  the  elements  of  the  language,  the  better  for 
him  and  the  better  for  the  department.      Moreover,  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  is  already  disadvantageously  old  to  begin  the 
study  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  is  quite  old  enough  to  begin  the 
scientific  study  of  music.     In  respect  to  coordination  of  courses, 
an  important  improvement  was  made  by  recasting  the  whole 
set  of  courses  in  physics,  so  as  to  secure  a  better  sequence 
of  subjects  and  a  more  complete  covering  of  the  ground ;  the 
opportunity   for   special   advanced    study    and    research    was 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  German,  and  more  explicitly  than 
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before  in  Romance  Philology ;  and  the  corresponding  opportuni- 
ties in  history,  physics  and  chemistry  were  enlarged.  Lastly, 
the  morale  of  the  College  was  favorably  affected  by  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  assured  success  of  the  voluntary 
method  in  the  religious  services  of  the  University,  concerning 
which  some  anxiety  was  felt  during  the  first  year  of  trial  (1886 
-87),  was  a  solid  satisfaction  to  every  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity, whether  teacher  or  student.  It  meant  the  permanent  re- 
moval of  a  question  of  conscience,  the  drying  up  of  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  and  ill-feeling,  the  reparation  of  what  many 
believed  to  be  a  grave  injury  to  religion,  and  the  establishment 
at  the  heai-t  of  the  University  of  a  fresh,  strong  influence  for  good. 
Secondly,  a  considerable  number  of  instructors  used  effectively 
during  1887-88  the  new  regulations  of  1886,  which  provide 
that  every  student  shall  satisfy  his  instructor  in  each  of  his 
courses  of  study  •that  he  is  performing  the  work  of  the  course 
in  a  systematic  manner,  and  that  any  instructor  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean,  exclude  from  his  course  at  any 
time  a  student  who  is  neglecting  the  work  of  the  course. 
These  regulations  emphasize  the  fact  that  membership  in 
any  instructor's  class  is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  College, 
—  a  privilege  to  be  kept  only  by  regular  attendance  and 
syst^jmatic  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  If  a 
student  does  not  avail  himself  of  his  privilege,  he  naturally 
loses  it ;  if  he  is  irregular  in  his  attendance  without  visible 
cause,  he  naturally  feels  that  in  courtesy  and  in  his  own  in- 
terest he  owes  an  explanation  to  the  instinictor.  This  direct 
personal  relation  between  the  instructors  and  the  students, 
free  from  the  intervention  of  any  officials  charged  in  a  formal 
way  with  the  maintenance  of  College  discipline  in  general,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  wholesome  and  satisfactory.  The  regu- 
lations of  1886,  together  with  the  careful  maintenance  and 
watchful  use  of  the  record  oi  each  student's  attendance  which  is 
kept  in  the  Dean's  office,  promise  to  solve  all  the  remaining 
difficulties  of  the  transition  from  the  former  mechanical  system 
of  enforced  attendance,  with  all  its  pernicious  apparatus  of  ex- 
cuses, certificates  and  graduated  penalties,  to  a  system  of  rational 
liberty  with  direct  personal  responsibility  for  results.  In  all 
its  discipline,  the  College  Faculty  tends  to  abandon  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  government  implied  in  the  words  offences  and  punish- 
ments, and  to  act,  even  in  cases  of  gross  neglect  or  vice,  on  the 
principle  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  statute  concerning 
students  not  candidates  for  a  degree —  "  The  several  Faculties 
have  the  right  to  deprive  any  such  student  of  his  privileges,  if 
he  abuse  or  fail  to  use  them."  A  third  cause  of  improved  re- 
lations between  Faculty  and  students  was  the  exhaustive  report 
on  athletics  which  was  presented  to  the  College  Faculty  in  June 
last,  by  Professors  J.  W.  Whitcj,  Chaplin  and  Hart,  an  outcome 
of  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Board  of  Overseers  dur- 
ing the  spring.  This  report,  with  the  accompanying  statistics, 
disposed  of  some  of  the  common  objections  to  athletic  sports  and 
intercollegiate  contests,  demonstrated  their  general  utility,  and 
set  in  a  clear  light  the  improvement  of  the  average  physique  of 
the  students  which  the  Gymnasium  and  the  various  sports  had 
together  brought  about.  Although  the  report  contained  many 
criticisms  upon  the  present  management  of  athletic  sports,  its 
general  effect  was  highly  encouraging  both  to  the  Faculty  and  to 
the  undergraduates  as  to  the  moral  and  physical  effects  of  ath- 
letics at  Cambridge  taken  as  a  whole.  It  immediately  brought 
about  a  better  understanding  between  the  Faculty  and  the 
students  on  a  subject  of  great  interest,  concerning  which  there 
had  been  much  divergence  of  opinion.  Some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  have  already  been  adopted,  and  others 
are  likely  to  be.  There  are  still  many  excesses  and  evils 
connected  with  athletic  sports  as  intensified  by  intercollegiate 
competition ;  but  the  Faculty  take  comfort  in  the  general 
physical  improvement  which  they  witness  in  the  average  student ; 
and  they  hold  that  dyspepsia  is  less  tolerable  than  a  stiffened 
knee  or  thumb,  and  that  effeminacy  and  luxury  are  even  worse 
evils  than  brutality. 

From  year  to  year  an  increasing  number  of  graduates  of  other 
colleges  seek  admission  to  advanced  standing  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege without  examination.  As  a  rule  they  are  admitted  to  the 
Senior  or  Junior  class,  sometimes  to  the  Sophomore,  and  prove 
themselves  excellent  students  in  all  respects.  In  the  four  years 
from  1885  to  1888  inclusive  25  students  of  this  sort  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  average  each  year.  Of  this  number,  a  few,  who 
were  not  graduates,  were  exceptional  students  from  the  higher 
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classes   of  the   several   colleges,   and    a    few   passed    partial 
examinations. 

An  increasing  number  of  Special  Students  from  year  to 
year  succeed  in  getting  tnmsferred  to  the  regular  College 
classes,  after  having  given  satisfactory  proof  of  their  qualifi- 
cations by  passing  examinations  in  College  subjects.  The  num- 
ber of  such  transfers  during  six  years  past  is  as  follows  :  — 


1882-83  .  . 

.  10 

1884-85  .  , 

.  .  6 

1886-87  .  . 

,  .  15 

1883-84  .  . 

.  9 

1885-86  .  . 

.  .  14 

1887-88  .  . 

.  .30 

The  increase  is  doubtless  due  partly  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Special  Students,  and  partly  to  the  improvement 
in  their  quality  which  has  resulted  from  the  careful  super- 
vision exercised  over  this  class  of  students  by  a  committee  of 
the  Faculty,  as  described  in  the  Dean's  report  for  1886-87, 
p.  42.  The  methods  adopted  by  this  committee  merit  a  wider 
application  in  the  College. 

The  College,  including  the  Graduate  Department,  is  now 
paying  out  more  than  $50,000  a  year  to  students  who  need 
aid  to  compass  their  education.  This  expenditure  is  partly 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  individuals  aided,  and  partly  for 
the  indirect  benefit  of  the  community  through  the  labors  and 
characters  of  these  individuals.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
more  profitable  to  society  to  have  healthy  and  vigorous  youth 
highly  educated  by  public  endowments  than  to  have  sickly 
and  feeble  youth  so  educated;  for  the  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous have  a  better  expectation  of  life  and  usefulness.  Hereto- 
fore no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
recipients  of  scholarships  and  other  beneficiary  aid ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  recipients  have  been  below  the  average  of 
the  whole  body  of  students  in  health  and  vitality.  In  the  ten 
College  classes  from  1877  to  1886  inclusive,  412  men  held 
scholarships  for  one  year  or  more.  Of  these,  5  died  in  Col- 
lege, 5  left  College  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  5  left  College 
for  other  reasons.  Of  the  remaining  397,  three  per  cent  have 
died  since  graduating ;  of  the  1485  other  men  who  graduated 
in  those  classes  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent  have  died. 
If  it  should  come  to  be  understood  in  families  and  schools  that 
sound  health  is  one  qualification  for  scholarships  or  other  aid 
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from  College  endowments,  the  probability  is  that  greater  pains 
would  be  taken  to  preserve  and  increase  the  physical  vigor  of 
boys  who  give  intellectual  promise.  The  College  might  do 
much  to  promote  this  desirable  end.  A  short  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  in  1887-88,  when  the  Faculty  instructed 
the  Dean  to  inform  holders  of  scholarships  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  present  themselves  twice  in  the  year  before  the 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  to  be  examined  as  to  their  physi- 
cal condition,  and  to  receive  suggestions  as  to  the  care  of 
their  health. 

The  following  additional  Summer  courses  were  given  in  1888  ; 
—  a  course  in  experimental  elementary  chemistry,  a  course  in 
advanced  geology,  two  courses  in  German,  two  courses  in 
French,  and  a  course  in  topography.  The  whole  number  of 
courses  given  during  the  summer  vacation  of  1888  was  fourteen. 
A  course  in  experimental  elementary  phj'sics  will  be  added  in 
1889.  The  summer  courses  of  instruction  are  now  under  the 
supervision  of  a  committee  representing  the  different  depart- 
ments. 

The  Graduate  Department,  which  since  its  establishment  in 
1872  has  only  three  times  had  over  70  students,  and  never  over 
80,  continued  97  students  in  1887-88,  of  whom  52  were  new- 
comers and  37  were  graduates  of  other  colleges  (27  different  in- 
stitutions) ,  a  larger  number  from  other  colleges  than  were  ever 
registered  before.  Nevertheless,  the  resort  to  this  department 
from  other  colleges  is  still  small  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  advanced  instruction  offered,  and  to  the  unequalled  facilities 
for  research  in  all  directions  which  the  University  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  collections  afford.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Academic  Council  again  urges  (p.  87)  that  more  scholarships 
are  needed  for  graduate  students.  The  eager  demand  for  the 
six  Morgan  Fellowships  (p.  86)  and  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  incumbents  from  year  to  year  are  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  more  such  endowments. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  Nov.  16,  1887,  it  was 
voted  (34  to  6)  '*that  with  a  view  to  lower  the  average  age  at 
which  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College  can  enter  the  pro- 
fessional  schools   and  the  Graduate  Department,  the  College 
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Faculty  be  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  reduction 
of  the  College  course."  There  were  fifty  professors  present  at 
this  meeting,  of  whom  twenty-eight  teach  mainly  in  the  College 
and  the  Graduate  Department  and  twenty-two  in  the  professional 
schools.  The  vote  of  the  Council  was  received  by  the  College 
Faculty  on  Dec.  6th,  and  was  discussed  with  interest  at  several 
meetings.  The  subject  is,  however,  full  of  difficulty,  both  edu- 
cational and  financial,  and  the  Faculty,  although  convinced  that 
the  evil  to  which  the  Medical  Faculty  and  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil have  called  their  attention  is  a  grave  one,  have  not  yet 
seen  their  way  to  recommend  any  definite  action. 

The  Divinity  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
University,  which  receives  no  students  as  candidates  for  its 
degree  who  are  not  already  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Considering  the 
small  number  of  students  in  the  School,  it  is  recruited  from  a 
remarkable  number  and  variety  of  colleges.  Thus,  in  1887-88, 
17  students  came  from  3  theological  seminaries  and  12  colleges, 
and  in  1888-89,  26  students  came  from  3  seminaries  and  14 
colleges. 

Nine  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  Divinity  School  have 
been  adopted  by  the  College  Faculty  as  suitable  for  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  might  be  well  to  adopt 
two  other  courses  —  The  history  of  Israel,  political  and  social, 
by  Professor  Lyon,  and  The  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel, 
by  Professor  Toy.  The  history  of  Israel  is  as  liberal  a  study 
as  any  other  history. 

The  Library  building  answers  all  expectations.  The  valu- 
able library,  now  enriched  by  the  collection  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor Ezra  Abbot,  is  placed  in  security,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
classified.  It  is  used  to  advantage  in  the  handsome  and  well- 
lighted  reading-room. 

An  unrestricted  gift  of  $1175  was  received  during  the  year 
from  a  former  beneficiary,  being  the  amount  received  by  him 
while  in  the  School  with  interest  to  date.  The  Divinity  School 
aids  a  larger  proportion  of  its  students  than  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  University ;  but  it  is  noticeable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  of  late  years  more  beneficiary  money,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  paid  out,  has  been  returned  by  its  graduates 
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than  by  those  of  any  other  department.  Considering  the  sup- 
posed small  earnings  of  ministers  compared  with  those  of  other 
professional  men,  this  fact  is  suggestive. 

The  next  improvement  of  a  mechanical  nature  which  is 
needed  at  the  Divinity  School  is  a  complete  overhauling  of 
Divinity  Hall,  to  bring  the  building  nearer  to  the  standard 
of  the  newer  dormitories. 

The  equipment  of  the  School  is  now  good,  and  its  founda- 
tions are  sure ;  but  it  cannot  have  many  students  until  the 
principle  of  liberty  in  theological  education  is  more  generally 
accepted  than  it  now  is.  For  many  generations,  students  of 
theology  have  been  expected  to  commit  themselves  to  a  de- 
nominational institution  and  to  a  set  of  theological  and  philoso- 
phical opinions,  before  they  have  had  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  examine  the  grounds  of  those  opinions,  or  the  history  and 
relations  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  prematurely  at- 
tach themselves.  Since  the  statement  was  made  in  the  report 
for  1877-78  concerning  the  unsectarian  policy  of  the  School 
and  its  pecuniary  needs,  its  endowment,  apart  from  its  share 
in  the  income  of  the  Bussey  Trust,  has  been  more  than  doubled 
(Aug.  31,  1878,  $161,282.74;  July  31,  1888,  $37J),483.26), 
a  new  building  has  been  provided  for  it,  its  library  has  been 
much  increased,  and,  best  of  all,  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  permanent  teaching  staff.  The  various  denomina- 
tional organizations  which  recruit  the  ministries  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal sects,  take  as  a  rule  no  interest  in  young  men  who  go  to  this 
School ;  but  there  is  an  active  demand  among  churches  for 
the  graduates  of  the  School,  all  of  whom  find  immediate  em- 
ployment, —  which  is  much  more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
professional  schools. 

The  Law  School  had  a  year  of  great  prosperity  in  1887-88. 
The  number  of  students  increased  twenty  per  cent,  the  Story 
Professorship  was  filled  again,  after  having  been  vacant  four 
years,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association  gave  the 
School  $1000  with  which  to  increase  the  amount  of  instruction 
in  Constitutional  Law  during  the  year  1888-89. 

The  Dean's  report  gives  much  information  about  the  sources 
of  the  supply  of  students  for  the  Law  School  (pp.  96-100), 
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—  the  states  and  countries  from  which  they  come,  the  colleges 
other  than  Harvard  which  have  sent  graduates  to  the  School 
since  1870-71,  the  number  sent  by  each  college,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  each  successive  class 
for  fifty  years.  It  appears  that  the  states  which  have  yielded 
a  steady  supply  of  students  since  the  three-years'  course  was 
established  in  1877-78  are  California,  Illinois,  Maine,*  Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri,*  New  Hampshire,*  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania,* and  Vermont.  As  regards  colleges  other  than  Har- 
vard which  feed  the  School,  the  Dean's  tables  show  that 
125  institutions  scattered  all  over  the  country  have  sent  463 
students  in  18  years,  but  that  only  four  —  namely,  Amherst 
(with  25  gi-aduates),  Bowdoin  (with  19),  Brown  (with  28), 
and  Yale  (with  47),  can  be  said  to  be  constant  contributors. 
Dartmouth  (with  18  graduates),  Michigan  (with  12),  Oberlin 
(with  13  since  1877-78),  Princeton  (with  13)  and  Williams 
(with  18)  have  been  less  regular  contributors ;  and  no  other 
institution  has  sent  more  than  9  students  in  the  eighteen  years 
which  the  tables  cover.  As  regards  the  variety  of  the  sources 
of  supply  and  their  distribution  over  the  country,  the  exhibit 
is  very  satisfactory ;  but  the  tables  can  hardly  be  said  to  sug- 
gest any  law  of  growth  by  which  the  past  can  be  interpreted, 
or  the  future  of  the  School  predicted.  As  the  Dean  points 
out,  the  most  important  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
School  since  1870-71,  apart  from  improvements  in  the  scheme 
and  methods  of  the  instruction,  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased 
length  of  residence  of  the  average  student. 

The  year  saw  some  important  changes  wrought  in  the  Medi- 
cal School.  The  whole  course  of  study  was  revised,  two 
hours  a  week  of  elective  studies  were  introduced  into  the  third 
year,  and  all  the  studies  of  the  fourth  year  were  made  elective. 
The  opportunity  to  make  choice  among  courses  comes  only 
when  the  student  has  mastered  all  the  fundamental  subjects, 
and  when  it  is  reasonable  that  his  predilection  for  this  or  that 
medical  or  surgical  topic  should  be  gratified.  Students  of  the 
fourth  year  who  are  also  house  officers  in  any  one  of  the  various 
Boston  hospitals,  and  students  who  devote  the  greater  part  of 

*  Except  in  one  year. 
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the  fourth  year  to  advanced  work  in  any  of  the  laboratories 
of  the  School  will  not  be  required  to  pass  so  many  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  as  other  students,  hospital 
and  laboratory  work  being  accepted  as  qualification  in  part  for 
the  degree. 

Medical  investigation  was  carried  on  actively  and  success- 
fully in  all  the  School  laboratories,  four  out  of  the  fifteen  sub- 
jects relating  to  human  food. 

The  Medical  Faculty  was  increased  in  size  from  21  to  26 
members.  One  Assistant  Professor  resigned,  one  was  newly 
elected,  and  one  was  promoted  to  be  Professor.  Three  Pro- 
fessors and  one  Instructor  without  limit  of  time  were  chosen, 
and  the  Demonstrator  of  anatomy  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  for  five  years.  The  number  of  annual  appoint- 
ments given  in  the  Catalogue  was  also  increased  from  38  to 
45.  At  present,  therefore,  no  fewer  than  71  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity  are  officially  con- 
nected with  the  School. 

The  endowment  of  the  School,  which  is  very  small 
($180,494.68)  in  proportion  to  the  activity  and  usefulness 
of  the  Department,  was  not  increased  in  1887-88,  and  the 
annual  charges  press  closely  upon  the  revenues. 

The  Dental  School  was  never  more  prosperous  than  in  1887- 
88  and  the  year  now  current.  The  admission  examination  in- 
stituted in  1885  at  first  caused  the  number  of  students  admitted 
to  declijie ;  this  diminution  proved  to  be  only  temporary,  but 
the  good  effects  of  the  examination  abide.  In  1887-88  the 
School  had  three  dental  Professors,  three  Instructors  in  dental 
subjects  appointed  for  more  than  one  year,  five  Instructors  in 
operative  dentistry  who  superintended  the  work  of  students  in 
the  infirmary,  and  two  Demonstrators.  Each  one  of  these 
teachers  gave  to  the  School  several  hours  of  daylight  every 
week  for  many  weeks ;  yet  the  whole  sum  paid  for  salaries 
was  $3000.  A  practising  dentist  does  not  derive  from  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  an  advantage  corresponding  to  that  which  a  phy- 
sician often  gains.  The  medical  teacher,  particularly  if  he  have 
a  specialty,  makes  his  skill  known  to  many  young  physicians, 
and  through  them  acquires  consultation  practice,  or  the  sole 
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treatment  of  difficult  or  interesting  cases.     The  dentist  who 
teaches  has  no  such  opportunities.     He  must  teach  for  the  love 
of  it,  or  for  a  salary,  or  for  the  distinction  which  his  position 
gives  him  ;  no  indirect  benefits  will  accrue  to  him,  except  per- 
haps in  the  most  difficult  parts  of  mechanical  dentistry.      It 
is  certain  that  the  teachers  in  the  Harvard  Dental  School  have 
not  taught,  and  do  not  teach,  for  the  sake  of  their  salaries. 
Most  of  them  have  had  none,  and  no  one,  except  the  Demon- 
strators in  the  first  years  of  their  service,  has  received  enough 
salary  to  pay  for  the  hours  of  daylight  taken  from  his  practice. 
Several  thousand  patients  are  treated  every  year  in  the  mechan- 
ical and  operative  infirmary  under  the  most  skilful  supervision 
at  nominal  charges.     The  amount  of  the  infirmary  receipts  in 
1887-88  was  $2107.37,  a  sum  which  barely  met  the  cost  of 
supplies,  service,  fuel,  gas  and  water.     It  is  proper  that  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  should  understand  by 
whose  sacrifices  this  creditable  and  necessary  department  is 
carried  on  without  any  endowment  except  a  fund  of  $2155.85, 
of  which  officers  and  graduates  of  the  School  have  contributed 
all  but  $150.     The  Medical  School  provides  the  Dental  School 
with  free  quarters,  and  a  large  amount  of  gratuitous  instruction. 
There  are  registered  for  the  current  year  42  students  (an 
increase  of  10  over  1887-88),  of  whom  one  comes  from  Eng- 
land, two  from  Japan,  two  from  Germany,  two  from  New 
Brunswick,  two  from  Canada,  one  from  Chili,  one  from  Califor- 
nia, one  from  Illinois,  and  the  rest  from  New  England.     In  no 
other  department  is  this  proportion  of  foreigners  approached. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  Statute  adopted  April  1,  1887,  by  which  the  General 
Court  established  a  Board  of  Registration  for  dentists  entitled 
to  practice  in  Massachusetts,  and  made  admission  to  registry 
procurable  after  Oct.  1,  1887,  only  by  examination  before  the 
Board.     This  excellent  law  gives  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  much-needed  protection  against  incompetent  den- 
tists ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  protection  should  ^ave  been 
given   by   the   legislature   against   untrained   practitioners   in 
dentistry,  before  it  has  been  given  against  incompetent  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  for  men  and  animals.     Ignorant  doctors 
and  surgeons  do  incomparably  more  harm  every  day  than  un- 
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skilful  dentists.  The  explanation  probably  is  that  the  prac- 
titioners of  dentistry  have  not  been  divided  into  opposing 
camps. 

In  May  and  June  last,  the  Faculty  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  and  the  College  Faculty  both  passed  votes  recommend- 
ing the  Corporation  and  Overseers  so  to  amend  the  9th  Statute 
that  the  power  to  recommend  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  might  thereafter  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
College  Faculty.  As  there  was  in  each  ^Faculty  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  step,  the 
Corporation  thought  it  best  to  take  no  action  on  the  subject. 
Meanwhile  every  member  of  the  Scientific  Faculty  is  also  a 
member  of  the  College  Faculty,  and,  as  the  Treasurer  states 
in  his  report  (p.  5),  the  expenses  of  the  common  instruction 
are  so  divided  between  the  School  and  the  College  ''that  a 
deficit  does  not  create  any  debt  for  the  School."  In  1887-88 
the  School  had  a  small  surplus.  The  strongest  argument  in 
favor  of  maintaining  for  the  present  the  separate  organization 
of  the  Scientific  School  is  that  the  School  prepares  youn^  men 
for  certain  professions,  —  namely,  those  of  the  civil  engineer, 
electrical  engineer,  chemist,  geologist  and  naturalist  —  and 
that  the  *'  group,"  or  prescribed  combination  system  of  studies, 
which  obtains  in  the  School,  is  better  adapted  for  this  specific 
purpose  than  the  open  elective  system  which  prevails  in  the 
College. 

The  Veterinary  School  cannot  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
established  without  endowment  or  aid  from  the  State.  The  Hos- 
pital, which  is  an  essential  means  of  teaching,  can  support  itself, 
provided  that  it  receive  those  animals  only  whose  owners  can  pay 
for  treatment  —  a  most  unfortunate  limitation  of  its  usefulness ; 
but  it  has  now  become  manifest  that  the  School  cannot  maintain 
itself  even  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  ^fedical  School.  The 
accounts  of  the  Hospital  and  School  have  thus  far  been  merged ; 
so  that  the  difliculties  of  the  case  have  not  clearly  appeared. 
There  has  l>een  a  deficit  in  every  year  since  1883-84  with  one 
exception  (18S6-87),  and  in  1887-88  the  deficit  amounted  to 
$1576.12.     The  continuance  of  the  deficit  raises  the  question 
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whether  there  be  interest  enough  in  the  welfare  of  animals, 
regarded  either  as  means  of  pleasure  or  as  sources  of  profit, 
and  in  the  welfare  of  men  as  affected  by  animals  to  secure  the 
endowment  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  including  both 
School  and  Hospital.  The  department  should  be  made  a 
centre  of  research  in  the  many  fields  where  the  health  and 
well-being  of  men  and  animals  are  bound  up  together.  It 
should  annually  send  out  a  small  number  of  highly  trained 
men  for  the  service  of  the  government,  national,  state,  and 
municipal,  of  corporations,  and  of  the  public.  It  should  also 
relieve  sufiering  among  animals,  and  help  poor  owners  ot 
sick  or  wounded  animals  by  conducting  a  free  clinic  at  least 
twice  a  week. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  (pp.  122-132)  gives  many  inter- 
esting and  impressive  statistics.     The  accessions  of  1887-88  to 
the  University  Library  (16,468  volumes)  were  the  largest  ever 
recorded.     The  use  of  the  books  increases  in  all  directions, 
and  as  regards  resident  graduates,  Divinity  students.  Scien- 
tific students.  Seniors  and  Juniors,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  have  increased  to  ten, 
of  which  six  are  open  in  the  evening.     The  Librarian's  report 
is  the  best  single  index  of  genuine  growth  and  fruitful  activity 
in  the  University,  and  as  such  is  especially  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  governing  boards. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  more  than  10,000  volumes  a 
ear  will  hereafter  be  added  to  the  collection  in  Gore  Hall,  and 
hat  the  space  required  for  cataloguing  and  delivering  books 
will  steadily  increase.  There  is  in  the  present  building  no 
comfortable  reading-room,  and  no  safe  means  of  lighting  arti- 
ficially either  the  reading-room  or  the  book-shelves.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Library  cannot  be  used  after  4  p.m.  during  several 
of  the  best  months  of  the  academic  year.  The  President  and 
Fellows  are  quite  unable  to  provide  the  money  to  build  a  read- 
ing-room, or  even  to  convert  old  Gore  Hall  into  a  book-staok 
according  to  the  plans  prepared  in  1884  by  Messrs.  Ware  and 
Van  Brunt.  They  strained  their  available  resources  in  build- 
ing the  new  stack  in  1876  at  a  cost  to  the  unrestricted  funds 
of  $90,000.     Yet  the  need  of  more  room  is  already  urgent. 
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and  there  is  no  department  of  the  University  which  inspires 
a  more  general  interest.  A  spacious,  well-ventilated,  and  well- 
lighted  reading-room,  which  could  be  used  until  10  p.  m.,  would 
now  be  the  best  possible  addition  to  the  material  equipment  of 
the  University.  When  other  departments  of  the  University 
have  needed  new  facilities  or  new  accommodations,  they  have 
resorted  to  general  subscriptions  as  the  means  of  raising  con- 
siderable sums.  Thus,  the  new  Medical  School  was  built  by 
general  subscription,  as  is  also  the  Museum  for  the  botanical 
department.  The  fund  of  $75,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  was  raised  by  subscription 
through  the  exertions  of  a  few  friends.  The  Divinity  School 
has  twice  within  ten  years  raised  large  sums  by  this  means. 
These  instances  encourage  the  belief  that  a  combined  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  the  depai*tments  whose  laboratory  and  work- 
shop the  Library  is,  and  whose  materials  for  study  are  there 
provided,  would  succeed  in  obtaining  by  general  subscription 
money  enough  to  convert  old  Gore  Hall  into  a  fire-proof  stack 
and  to  build  an  ample  reading-room.  The  amount  of  money 
needed  would  be  about  $150,000.  The  departments  of  phil- 
ology, literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  history,  music, 
and  mathematics  have  never  asked  the  Alumni  and  friends  of 
the  University  for  any  costly  equipment  or  apparatus.  They 
may  now  confidently  ask  for  the  means  of  providing  room  for 
books  and  room  for  readers. 

The  equipment  of  the  Botanical  Department  is  constantly 
increasing  and  improving. 

The  Herbarium,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Watson,  has  been 
enriched  by  some  important  collections  (p.  132),  and  has 
done  its  usual  work.  Its  resources  will  be  increased  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  copyrights  of  Dr.  Gray's  books ;  but  nothing 
was  received  from  this  source  in  1887-88. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Goodale, 
has  prospered,  and  has  been  more  resorted  to  than  ever  before. 
The  Director  believes  that  the  displays  made  by  the  Garden 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
have  been  useful,  and  that  the  Summer  Course  in  botany  serves  a 
good  purpose.     Even  in  the  months  of  winter  and  early  spring 
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the  Garden  has  supplied  ample  material  for  all  the  regular 
botanical  courses.  The  support  of  the  botanical  laboratories  — 
temporarily  placed  in  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Halls  —  falls 
in  part  upon  the  funds,  the  income  of  which  is  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  as  does  also  the 
cost  of  procuring  and  preparing  specimens  for  the  botanical 
museum  which  is  shortly  to  be  arranged  in  the  large  building 
now  in  process  of  construction  on  Oxford  St.  (See  the 
Director's  report,  pp.  133-137.)  This  building  forms  the 
central  portion  of  the  Oxford  St.  front  of  the  great  University 
Museum,  of  which  the  northern  wing  is  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  and  the  southern  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  The  sum  of  $65,000 
has  been  subscribed  towards  the  cost  of  the  structure,  which 
is  to  contain  ample  laboratories  and  a  large  lecture-room  for 
the  botanical  department  as  well  as  its  museum.  The  labor 
of  procuring  these  new  resources  has  fallen  chiefly  upon  the 
Director  of  the  Garden ;  but  he  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Agassiz,  and  the  Chaiiman  of  the  Overseers'  Committee 
on  the  Garden,  Col.  Henry  Lee.  The  subscriptions  vary  in 
amount  from  $15.00  to  $20,000 ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
8ome  of  the  larger  subscribers  and  a  majority  of  all  the  sub- 
scribers arc  women. #  The  subject  has  a  strong  interest  for 
women,  not  only  in  its  scientific  and  educational  aspects,  but 
also  in  relation  to  family  refinement  and  household  decoration. 

The  collections  in  ciyptogamic  botany,  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Farlow,  were  increased  during  the  year  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  valuable  cabinet  of  the  late  Professor  Edward 
Tuckerraan  of  Amherst,  a  master  in  this  branch  of  the  science, 
and  an  early  and  skilful  collector  in  the  American  field.  Twelve 
persons  interested  in  the  subject  contributed  the  $3000  needed 
for  this  purchase  in  sums  ranging  from  $50  to  $1000  (Treas- 
urers report,  p.  10).  To  the  zeal  and  knowledge  of  Professor 
Farlow  the  University  is  indebted  for  an  herbarium  of  crypto- 
gamic  lK)tany  which  has  already  become  of  great  value,  and 
which  grows  steadily  under  his  assiduous  care  and  that  of  a 
single  expert  assistant,  half  of  whose  salary  is  paid  by  Professor 
Farlow  himself.     The  Corporation  would  gladly  prevent  such 
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sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Professors ;  they  would  gladly  relievo 
scholars  capable  of  the  highest  work  of  all  the  mechanical  or 
clerical  labor  which  expert  assistants  might  do  under  their 
direction ;  they  look  back  with  regret  at  the  days  and  years 
spent  by  men  like  Louis  Agassiz,  Jeffries  Wyman,  Ezra  Abbot, 
Ephrahn  Whitman  Gumey,  and  Asa  Gray  (to  mention  only 
the  dead)  in  such  mechanical  or  clerical  labors ;  but  they  are 
absolutely  unable  completely  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
losses.  They  must  use  the  resources  which  the  community 
places  in  their  hands,  primarily,  to  provide  the  instruction  and 
guidance,  and  the  aids  to  instruction,  which  are  demanded  by 
the  hundreds  of  students  who  throng  the  College  halls,  and 
only  secondarily  to  promote  research  and  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Fortunately,  much  incidental  assistance  can  be  given 
through  the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  collections,  to  explorers 
and  inventors  in  literature  and  science,  and  this  assistance 
becomes  more  and  more  considerable  in  amount,  as  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  University  becomes  more  special  and  more 
advanced. 

So  far  as  the  planting  of  trees  was  concerned,  the  season 
was  lost  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  because  no  progress  was 
made  on  the  roads  which  are  to  be  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  Park  Commissioners  of  Boston.  The  University  has 
no  right  to  make  the  roads,  and  no  money  to  make  them 
with ;  and  the  City  postpones  the  construction  of  them.  The 
consequence  is  that  many  specimen  trees,  carefully  selected  and 
tended  for  years,  are  lost  to  the  Arboretum,  because  they  get 
too  large  in  the  nui*series.  The  time  lost  for  the  formation  of 
an  instructive  and  beautiful  Arboretum  will,  of  course,  bo  much 
greater  than  the  actual  delay  in  the  construction  of  the  roads. 
Meantime,  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Arboretum  has 
been  turned  in  other  useful  directions.  The  Director  has  given 
much  time  to  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  journal  on  garden- 
ing and  forestry  which  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  public  interested  in  these  subjects ;  and  the  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Dawson,  has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  the 
collection  of  shrubs,  to  which  he  has  added  during  the  year 
5792  plants  of  native  species  collected  by  himself. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  formation  of  the  Ai'nold 
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Arboretum  was  begun.  For  several  years  its  available  income 
did  not  exceed  $4000  a  year ;  and  it  has  never  exceeded  $9000 
a  year.  At  present,  its  normal  income  is  about  $7500  a  year. 
In  spite  of  narrow  resources,  and  of  injurious  delays  for  which 
its  officers  have  not  been  accountable,  the  Arboretum  has  already 
rendered  considerable  services  to  arboriculture  and  horticulture 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  established  relations  —  which 
cannot  but  be  increasingly  serviceable  as  time  goes  on  —  with 
kindred  institutions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  collectors, 
nurserymen,  and  landed  proprietors. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  progress  of  the  botanical 
departments  for  the  year  in  which  Asa  Gray  died  without 
being  impressed  with  the  strength  and  durability  of  his  influ- 
ence. All  four  of  the  men  who  are  now  superintending  these 
departments  were  selected,  helped  forward  in  ways  innumer- 
able, and  recommended  by  him  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
for  the  positions  which  they  now  hold.  All  four  departments 
have  already  derived  many  benefits  from  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion which  botanists  and  collectors  everywhere  felt  for  him, 
and  from  the  sense  of  obligation  under  which  he  had  placed 
them  ;  and  all  have  been  inspired  by  the  sight  of  his  wonderful, 
industry,  fertility,  and  ardor. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  very  full  and  active  during 
1887-88,  about  350  persons  receiving  instruction  therein.  The 
lecture-room  on  the  first  floor  was  converted  into  a  laboratory 
for  elementary  experimental  chemistry ;  and  extensive  repairs 
were  made  on  the  interior  of  the  whole  building  at  a  cost  of 
$6000.  The  Director  calls  attention  (p.  142)  to  the  further 
improvements  desirable  in  this  department  —  namely,  the 
transfer  of  the  mineral  collections  to  the  University  Museum 
on  Oxford  St.,  and  the  building  of  an  adequate  lecture-room 
for  the  elementary  lectures  on  chemistry.  His  remarks  on 
this  subject,  and  on  the  regularity  of  attendance  at  laboratory 
exercises,  are  respectfully  commended  to  the  attention  of  the 
governing  boards.  All  of  the  teachers,  three  of  the  assistants, 
two  students,  and  one  former  student  published  original  inves- 
tigations in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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The  number  of  students  who  work  at  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory  continues  to  increase  slowly.  In  1887-88  the 
number  of  choices  of  courses  in  physics  rose  from  112  to  133 ; 
but  114  of  these  choices  were  of  the  two  lowest  experimental 
courses,  called  B  and  O.  Only  19  students  in  all  chose 
courses  1,  2,  6,  7  and  9.  Three  of  the  teachers  and  six  stu- 
dents were  actively  engaged  in  original  research,  and  five 
papers  were  published  during  the  year.  The  Director  gives 
(pp.  144-149)  an  interesting  account  of  these  investigations. 
The  ordinary  income  of  the  Laboratory  is  $3750  from  the  En- 
dowment Fund,  and  $600  for  general  expenses  from  the  College 
treasury,  beside  the  annual  College  appropriation  of  about 
$1000  for  the  purchase  of  new  apparatus,  and  the  laboratory 
fees  paid  by  the  students  who  elect  courses  in  physics  ($890 
in  1887-88).  This  income  suffices  for  ordinary  expenses, 
repairs,  and  service,  and  for  a  moderate  annual  increase  of 
apparatus.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  any  considerable 
increase  of  equipment,  like  a  machine-shop  or  a  larger  engine- 
room.  The  President  and  Fellows  are  under  great  obligations 
to  the  retiring  Director  for  the  prudence  and  good  judgment 
with  which  he  has  conducted  the  business  affairs  of  the  Labora- 
tory during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence.  He  leaves  to 
his  successor  a  building  in  good  order,  collections  well  ar- 
ranged and  catalogued,  and  an  unexpended  balance  of  income 
amounting  to  $1718.31.  His  suggestion  (p.  149)  that  exterior 
repairs  upon  the  building  should  be  paid  by  the  Corporation 
will  doubtless  be  heeded. 

The  income  of  the  Observatory  from  permanent  funds  and 
the  sale  of  time-signals  amounted  in  1887-88  to  $35,772.  In 
the  annual  expenditure  of  such  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
advancement  of  astronomical  science,  the  Director  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  procuring  the  cooperation  of  as  many  other  institu- 
tions and  individuals  as  possible,  and  of  lending  the  assistance  , 
of  the  Observatory,  whether  in  observing  or  publishing,  when- 
ever there  is  promise  of  valuable  results.  The  subject  of 
meteorology  is  one  in  which  the  cooperation  of  many  scattered 
observers  is  specially  valuable.  The  income  of  the  Boyden 
Fund  has  been  used  in  part  to  further  meteorological  observa- 
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tions  in  Colorado  and  Peru  and  to  publish  the  observations 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service  on  Pike's  Peak.  The 
observations  made  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  are  to  be 
published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  owner  of  the  former  observatory,  Mr.  A. 
Lawrence  Rotch.  The  observations  of  the  150  members  ot 
the  New  England  Meteorological  Society  are  also  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals.  Valuable  aid  has  been  received  from 
several  foreign  observers  in  the  preparation  of  the  Index  to 
Observations  of  Variable  Stars,  undertaken  last  year  by  the 
Observatory.  These  instances  serve  to  illustrate  the  compre- 
liensive  policy  which  the  Director  proposes  to  pursue. 

The  most  characteristic  work  done  at  the  Observatory  for 
several  years  past  has  been  photometric  and  photographic, 
including  the  study  of  stellar  spectra  (Draper  Memorial). 
For  details  of  the  astonishing  number  and  variety  of  the  obser- 
vations in  these  departments  the  interesting  report  of  the 
Director  should  be  consulted  (pp.  149-158). 

The  fire-proof  building  to  contain  the  impublished  records 
of  observations,  the  library,  and  the  computing-rooms,  the 
need  of  which  was  dwelt  upon  in  the  President's  report  for 
l«86-87,  has  not  been  provided;  and  the  Director  adverts  to 
this  need,  and  points  out  that  the  funds  of  the  Observatory 
are  not  available  for  the  purpose,  and  that  insurance  cannot 
be  made  to  cover  even  the  money  loss  which  the  destruction 
of  the  manuscript  observations  would  inflict. 

The  publications  of  the  Observatory  are,  of  course,  increas- 
ing rapidly  in  volume. 

The  building  of  a  new  section  of  the  University  Museum, 
adjoining  the  natural  history  laboratories,  and  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  departments  of  geography  and  petro- 
graphy, and  of  geology  in  part,  was  begun  last  spring  and  is 
now  well  advanced.  At  the  same  time  the  Botanical  Museum 
was  erected,  forming  the  central  portion  of  the  west  front. 
To  complete  and  furnish  these  new  buildings  will  require  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  addition  to  that  already  provided. 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  vividly 
describes  (pp.  159-162)  the  increase  of  the  collections  by  gift. 
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exchange,  and  purchase,  the  liberal  furnishing  of  the  material 
of  the  Museum  to  competent  specialists,  and  the  unusually 
numerous  and  important  publications  of  the  year,  including  a 
volume  by  Professor  Ernest  Ehlers  on  the  Deep-Sea  Florida 
Annelids,  and  two  volumes  by  the  Curator  on  the  Three  Cruises 
of  the  Blake.  But  the  portion  of  his  report  which  will  fix  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  the  University  and  awaken  their 
concern  is  that  in  which  the  Curator  speaks  (p.  162)  of  his 
intention  to  retire  before  long  from  the  active  charge  of  the 
Museum.  Since  Mr.  Agassiz's  appointment  as  Curator  in  1874 
he  has  wrought  such  wonders  for  the  Museum  in  the  way  of 
rapid  enlargement,  enrichment,  and  rearrangement,  that  the 
University  public  have  perhaps  failed  to  observe  that  his 
plans  also  contemplated  dunibility  and  economy  of  efibrt. 
To  the  end  of  stability  the  permanent  endowment  of  $460,000, 
including  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund,  was  provided,  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  building  was  made  plain  and  solid, 
the  furniture  and  fittings  were  the  simplest  which  would 
perfectly  serve  their  purpose,  and  best  of  all,  the  scheme  of 
the  exhibitions  distinctly  excluded  the  display  of  large  num- 
bers or  masses  of  like  specimens  and  limited  the  contents 
of  the  exhibition  cases  to  well  selected  typical  objects.  To 
the  same  end  the  boundaries  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  have  been  strictly  defined  in  the  mass  of  the  Univer- 
sity Museum,  in  order  that  the  ambition  of  future  Curators 
may  not  extend  the  Museum  of  Zoology  to  dimensions  out  of 
proportion  to  its  endowment,  or  lose  sight  of  its  primary 
character  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  and  research.  If, 
therefore,  Mr.  Agassiz  should  before  many  years  carry  into 
execution  his  present  intention  of  retiring  from  the  charge  of 
the  Museum,  he  will  leave  to  his  successor  a  manageable  insti- 
tution with  well-defined  limits,  a  distinct  policy,  and  an  income 
adequate  for  its  normal  expenses,  including  regular  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  publication. 

A  report  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  is  for  the  first  time  in- 
cluded in  this  Report  (pp.  163-166).  The  principal  event  of 
the  year  is  the  erection  of  a  large  addition  to  the  building  on  its 
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west  side.  The  original  building  was  80  X  40  feet ;  the  addi- 
tion is  60  X  60  feet ;  so  that  the  new  part  is  more  capacious 
than  the  old.  Important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  col- 
lections during  the  year,  partly  by  gift,  partly  by  purchase, 
and  partly  as  results  of  explorations,  all  of  which  have  been 
systematically  arranged.  The  cataloguing,  however,  is  in 
arrears.  The  purchase  of  the  Serpent  Mound  of  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  for  the  Trustees,  and  its  enclosure  and  preser- 
vation as  a  public  park  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  State 
law  exempting  from  taxation  this  park  and  all  other  ancient 
works  which  may  be  protected  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Museum  will  gladly  place  its  materials  at  the  disposition 
of  competent  persons  who  desire  to  pursue  anthropological 
investigations.  The  resources  of  the  Museum  being  inadequate 
for  extensive  explorations,  the  liberality  of  private  persons  has 
enabled  the  Curator  to  resume  field-work  and  to  obtain  some 
important  results.  As  the  works  and  remains  of  the  pre- 
historic peoples  of  America  are  being  rapidly  obliterated,  it 
is  important  that  the  work,  of  exploration  should  be  promptly 
and  thoroughly  prosecuted. 

Some  of  the  gifls  of  the  year  demand  special  mention. 

In  November,  1887,  the  Corporation  were  informed  by  the 
Trustees  under  the  will  of  Walter  Hastings  that  they  were 
ready  to  erect  at  Cambridge,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
will,  upon  land  to  be  given  by  the  University,  a  College  Hall 
for  students'  chambers,  to  cost  not  less  than  $200,000  and  not 
more  than  $250,000.  On  the  8th  of  December  the  Trustees 
selected  Messrs.  Cabot  &  Chandler  as  the  architects  from  a 
list  of  four  firms  submitted  to  the  Trustees  by  the  Corporation. 
A  site  on  North  Avenue,  with  Holmes  Field  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  was  agreed  upon  and  the  study  of  the  plans  began 
at  once.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1888,  the  contracts  being  ready 
for  signature,  the  Trustees,  preferring  that  the  President  and 
Fellows  should  sign  the  contracts  and  supervise  the  construc- 
tion, paid  $200,000  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  and  agreed 
to  pay  such  further  sums  as  might  be  needed,  not  exceeding 
$50,000.  The  construction  of  the  building  was  shortly  begun ; 
but   it   proceeded   slowly   through    the    summer    because    of 
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delays  in  the  delivery  of  the  peculiar  bricks,  plain  and  moulded, 
which  were  used  for  the  entire  exterior  of  the  building.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  building  is  not  yet  roofed  in.  The  Hall 
is  to  be  fire-proof  throughout,  except  that  the  roof  is  to  be  of 
the  construction  called  slow-burning;  and  all  its  internal  ar- 
rangements have  been  carefully  considered  with  reference  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  its  occupants.  The  name  of  the  Hall 
is  to  be  Walter  Hastings,  a  name  borne  on  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue  in  1799,  1771,  and  1730  by  the  father,  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  of  the  giver  respectively. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Ellen  Gurney,  widow  of  Ephraim 
Whitman  Gurney,  the  University  received  a  bequest  of  $75,000 
and  the  residue  of  her  estate  with  directions  ''to  apply  the  net 
income  for  the  support  in  Harvard  College  of  higher  instruction 
in  history,  political  science,  and  literature  (these  subjects  being 
taken  in  a  comprehensive  sense)  in  such  manner  as  may  from 
time  to  time  seem  most  expedient  to  the  President  and  Fellows." 
The  amount  realized  by  the  University  from  this  bequest  is 
$169,925.38.  The  will  of  Ellen  Gurney  was  made  (June  13, 
1886)  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  her  husband.  Professor 
Gurney,  and  the  two  wills  were  in  substance  identical.  The 
provisions  of  the  will  (Appendix,  p.  172) ,  therefore,  express  the 
mature  judgment  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  as  to  the  kind 
of  endowment  most  needed  by  the  University.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  designated  were  those  in  w^hich  they  themselves 
were  chiefly  interested ;  but  the  selection  of  higher  instruction 
for  endowment,  rather  than  scholarships,  libraries,  collections, 
or  equipments  of  any  sort,  and  the  provision  that  persons  sup- 
ported by  the  fund  *' should  have  their  duties  as  instructors 
made  sufficiently  moderate  in  amount  to  give  them  leisure  to 
become  creditable  representatives  of  the  existing  state  of  know- 
ledge in  their  respective  departments  and  contributors  to  the 
advancement  of  that  knowledge"  indicate  what  the  testators 
thought  to  be  the  pressing  needs  of  the  University  at  the  present 
time,  and  its  sure  needs  in  all  time  to  come.  The  wills  were  made 
with  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  institution  to  be  benefited, 
and  of  all  its  conditions  and  surroundings.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gurney  were  life-long  students ;  he  was  a  College  teacher  for 
nearly  thirty  years ;  they  had  lived  long  in  Cambridge,  and 
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had  known  intimately  many  University  teachers  and  their 
families ;  and  Mr.  Gurney  had  been  Dean  of  the  College,  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation.  The  bequest  in  the  identical 
wills  of  Ellen  and  Ephraim  Whitman  Gurney  was,  therefore, 
made  with  the  fullest  possible  knowledge,  and  sets  a  high 
example  of  intelligent,  sympathetic,  and  far-seeing  beneficence. 

The  University  received  during  the  year  two  wholly  unre- 
sti'icted  gifts,  —  the  first  a  bequest  of  $22 ,000  from  John  Cowdin 
of  Boston,  and  the  second  a  bequest  of  $30,000  from  William 
Perkins  of  Boston.  Mr.  Cowdin  was  a  prudent  and  successful 
man  of  business,  who  had  no  issue,  and  no  connection  with  the 
University  through  his  ancestry.  Two  nephews  had  within 
recent  years  been  members  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  a 
valued  adherent  and  supporter  of  the  Old  South  Church.  Mr. 
Perkins  was  a  highly  respected  merchant  whose  three  sons, 
James  Amory ,  William  Edward,  and  Robert  Shaw,  all  gi'aduated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  all  died  before  him.  The  oldest  son 
(A.B.  1857)  was  killed  at  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C,  the  second 
(A.B.  1860),  who  served  three  years  during  the  civil  war  and 
was  wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  died  at  Boston  in  1879,  and 
the  third  (A.B.  1864)  died  in  1873.  The  father  made  his  be- 
quest to  the  College  in  memory  of  his  sons. 

Mr.  Henry  Reginald  Astor  Carey  of  New  York,  who  was  a 
special  student  in  the  College  in  1886-87,  gave  the  President  and 
Fellows  $25,000  on  Nov.  14, 1887, «'  to  be  used  in  building  Fives 
Courts  for  the  use  of  the  University,  especially  for  the  Base- 
ball Nine,  either  as  attached  to  the  Gymnasium,  or  as  a  separate 
building,  as  the  Corporation  may  decide."  The  construction  of 
the  building  has  been  delayed  by  difficulties  in  deciding  on  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Carey's  generous  intentions. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1856  gave  to  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows $6000  as  a  permanent  fund  the  income  of  which  "  is  to  be 
used  for  the  publication  from  time  to  time,  in  a  serial  form,  of 
contributions  to  Classical  learning  by  members  of  the  University 
or  graduates  of  the  same,  and  such  other  contributions  to  Clas- 
sical learning  as  it  may  be  deemed  advantageous  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  publish."  This  is  the  second  publication  fund  which  the 
University  has  received,  the  first  being  the  John  Eliot  Thayer 
fiind  of  $15,000  for  publication  in  the  department  of  political 
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economy.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  issued  with 
the  help  of  the  Thayer  fund,  has  been  so  successful  and  so  ob- 
viously useful  to  the  University,  that  the  Corporation  hope  for 
the  establishment  of  publication  funds  in  several  other  depart- 
ments. The  prospect  of  publication  in  University  journals,  or 
serials,  devoted  to  the  serious  treatment  of  serious  subjects  will 
stimulate  teachers  and  advanced  students  to  take  pait  in  the 
discussions  of  the  day,  and  to  put  their  work  into  forms  fit  for 
publication. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  for  1887-88  was 
unusually  large  (124),  the  departments  which  made  the  prin- 
cipal gains  being  the  College,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Gradu- 
ate Department.  Financialh'^  also  the  year  was  a  prosperous 
one,  every  department  except  the  Veterinary  School  showing 
a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenses  (Treasurer's  report,  pp. 
4-6). 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  upon  the  several  departments  and  scientific 
establishments. 

CHARLES   W.   ELIOT,  President. 

Cambridge,  January  7th,  1889. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UNrvERsmr: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  College  for  the  academic  year  1887-88. 
Daring  almost  the  whole  period  embraced  in  this  report  I  was 
absent  on  leave.  The  Acting  Dean  for  the  year  was  Professor  C. 
J.  White,  whose  long  association  with  the  office  as  Registrar  had 
made  him  entirely  familiar  with  its  duties. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  3'ear  was  eleven  hundred  and  forty,  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Seniors 237 

Juniors 214 

Sophomores 251 

Freshmen 295 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates 997 

Special  Students 143 

Total 1140 

Of  the  Seniors  on  the  roll  in  October,  one  who  had  leave  of 
absence  for  the  year  was  unable  to  return  to  College  to  take  the 
examinations.  Two  were  prevented  by  sickness  from  completing 
the  examinations,  and  seven  failed  to  pass.  One  died  in  February. 
Three  withdrew  voluntarily  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  was  dis- 
missed, and  one  was  expelled.  The  remaining  two  hundred  and 
twent3*-one,  together  with  eleven  Juniors  who  had  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  for  graduation,  and  seven  members  of  previous  classes, 
who  had  made  up  the  deficiencies  which  had  prevented  them  from 
graduating  in  regular  course,  were  admitted  to  the  degree  on  Com- 
mencement day. 

The  number  of  Seniors  who  have  graduated  in  each  of  the  last 
six  years,  with  the  number  in  each  class  who  have  failed  to  grad- 
uate owing  to  deficiencies  of  scholarship,  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 
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1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

188«. 

1887. 

1888. 

Graduated 

Failed 

203 

192 
2 

181 
3 

221 
4 

225 

7 

221 

7 

The  aggregate  losses  and  gains  of  the  other  three  classes  of  last 
year,  from  October,  1887,  to  October,  1888,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table :  — 


Class  of  1889     .    . 
Class  of  1890    .  • 
Class  of  1891     .    . 

October,  1887. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

October,  1888. 

(Juniors)          214 
(Sophomores)  251 
(Freshmen)      295 

34 
34 
70 

30 
35 
39 

(Seniors)           210 
(Juniors)           262 
(Sophomores)  264 

These  losses  and  gains  of  the  several  classes  are  of  course  not  al- 
together losses  or  gains  to  the  College,  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
being  due  to  the  transfer  of  students  from  one  class  to  another,  as  will 
appear  from  the  next  table,  which  gives  the  nature  of  the  losses  and 
gains  in  detail. 


Losses. 

Left  College  without  completinij  the  year   . 
Left  College  after  completing  the  year    .   . 

Removed  to  a  lower  class 

Advanced  to  a  higher  class 

Became  Special  Students    ...    •  .    .    .    . 

Total  loss 

Class  of 
1889. 

Class  of 
1890. 

Class  of 
1891. 

Total  for 

three 
Classes. 

9 
7 
4 
11 
3 

11 
4 
9 
8 
2 

23 
9 

29 
9 

•     • 

43 
20 
42 

28 
6 

34 

34 

70 

138 

Gains. 
From  hiflrher  classes      

1 

8 

21 

4 

9 

22 

9 

•    • 

30 

•  • 

•  • 

73 

From  lower  classes 

Newly  admitted 

Total  gain 

Net  loss 

30 

35 

39 
31 

•    • 

104 

4 

•    • 

•    • 

1 

34 

•    • 

*'   gain 

Among  the  forty-three  students  who  left  College  without  completing 
the  work  of  the  year  are  included  four  whose  incomplete  record  was 
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dae  to  their  failure  to  pass  the  examinations.  Of  the  remaining  thirty- 
nine,  one  died  in  March  and  twelve  were  obliged  by  ill  health  to  dis- 
continue their  studies.  Five  were  dismissed  or  expelled,  and  one  who 
was  suspended  in  January  did  not  return.  Two  withdrew  owing  to 
lack  of  money,  and  two  others  to  go  into  business.  Sixteen  with- 
drew for  various  other  reasons  of  a  personal  nature.  Four  of  those 
whose  withdrawal  was  due  to  the  state  of  their  health  and  one  other 
have  returned  to  College  this  year. 

Of  the  twenty  students  who  completed  the  work  of  the  year,  but 
have  not  returned  to  College,  three  were  prevented  by  poor  health, 
and  one  died  at  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation.  Two  were  former 
members  of  the  class  of  1888,  who  have  so  far  made  up  their 
deficiencies  that  they  can  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
without  further  residence.  One  has  entered  the  Medical  School. 
Three  were  not  permitted  to  return.  Two  alleged  lack  of  means  as 
their  reason  for  leaving,  and  eight  withdrew  without  stating  the 
cause.  Three  of  these  eight  expressed  the  intention  of  returning 
next  year. 

The  forty-two  students  removed  to  lower  classes,  together  with 
the  four  mentioned  above,  who  would  have  been  placed  in  lower 
classes  had  they  returned  to  College,  constitute  the  aggregate  loss 
of  the  three  classes  due  to  failure  in  scholarship.  The  following 
table  exhibits  these  results  in  comparison  with  those  of  previous 
years :  — 


1 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1 

Removed  to  lower  classes  . 
Withdrawn  during  the  year 

18 

7 

14 
3 

7 
5 

23 
2 

83 
12 

33 

• 

3 

61 
4 

46 

•    • 

Total 

Whole  number  of  students 
in  the  three  classes  .    . 

25 
633 

17 
641 

12 

682 

25 
695 

45 
745 

36 
726 

65 
745 

46 
760 

Of  the  twenty-eight  students  advanced  to  higher  classes,  two  were 
Juniors  who  had  for  special  reasons  been  permitted  by  the  Faculty  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  degree  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year. 
One  Sophomore  and  one  Freshman,  who  had  begun  the  year  with 
some  work  to  their  credit,  have  succeeded  by  their  work  during  the 
year  in  gaining  admission  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  respec- 
tively. The  remaining  twenty-four  were  former  members  of  the 
classes  to  which  they  were  advanced,  having  so  far  made  good  their 
deficiencies  as  to  be  entitled  to  this  promotion  under  the  rules.     Nine 
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of  them  were  Juniors  who  thas  succeeded  in  graduating  with  their 
original  class. 

The  seventy-three  persons  newly  admitted  to  the  three  classes  under 
consideration  include  eleven  students  who  had  previously  been  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  and  resumed  their  connection  after  an  interval 
of  absence.  Of  these,  two  passed  the  requisite  examinations  and 
rejoined  their  former  classes ;  the  rest  took  up  their  studies  with  lower 
classes.  Four  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class  on 
passing  the  usual  examinations.  Twenty-seven  Special  Students 
were  admitted,  —  four  to  the  Senior,  nine  to  the  Junior,  and  four- 
teen to  the  Sophomore  class,  —  having  given  satisfactory  proof  of 
their  qualifications  by  work  done  in  College ;  one  of  those  admitted 
Sophomore  had,  however,  passed  the  regular  admission  examinations 
at  the  end  of  a  year  of  residence.  Four  other  Special  Students  were 
admitted,  —  two  to  the  Senior  and  two  to  the  Junior  class,  — partly 
on  the  basis  of  work  previously  done  at  other  colleges ;  and  twenty- 
seven  graduates  or  students  fi*om  the  higher  classes  of  other  colleges 
or  scientific  schools  were  admitted  directly,  —  twelve  to  the  Senior, 
nine  to  the  Junior,  and  six  to  the  Sophomore  class. 

The  new  Freshman  class  numbers  three  hundred  and  nine,  made 
up  as  follows :  — 

Admitted  in  1888 

by  examination 249 

from  other  colleges 5 

from  Special  Students 3 

Previously  admitted 23 

Removed  from  a  higher  class 29 

Total 809 


• 


• 


The  number  of  Special  Students  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  the  changes  in  their  number  down  to  October,  1888,  are 
given  in  the  following  table  :  — 

In  attendance  October,  1887 143 

Registered  later  in  the  year 8 

161 
Transferred  to  a  College  class  during  the  year .  .       8 

Withdrew  without  taking  any  final  examination  .      29  • 

32 

Took  final  examinations  in  one  or  more  studies  ...    119 
Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year     ....      12 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 29 

Admitted  to  a  College  class 27 

—    68 
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Returned  as  Special  Students,  September,  1888  ...     51 

Readmitted 5 

Newly  admitted,  September  and  October,  1888    ...      89 

Present  number «   .   •   .   .    145 

Increase,  2. 

Combining  and  comparing  the  statistics  which  have  been  given,  we 
obtain  the  following  results :  — 

Number  of  students  in  attendance,  October,  1888 :  — 

Seniors 210 

Juniors 252 

Sophomores 264 

Freshmen 309 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates    ....    1035 
Special  Students 145 

Total 1180 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates,  October,  1887  .   .      997 
"  ♦*  **  **        1888  .   .    1035 

Increase 38 

Whole  number  of  students,  October,  1887 1140 

♦*  1888 1180 

Increase 40 


The  June  examinations  for  admission  were  held  as  heretofore,  in 
Cambridge,  Andover,  and  Quincy,  in  this  State;  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San 
Francisco;  and,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
Albany,  N.  Y.  The  European  examinations  were  held  in  Bonn, 
Germany.  The  September  examinations  were  held  in  Cambridge 
only. 

The  examinations  were  this  year  for  the  first  time  held  exclusively 
on  the  new  plan  announced  in  1886.  The  whole  number  of  candi- 
dates who  offered  themselves  to  be  finally  examined  for  admission 
this  year  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-one,  or  ten  less  than  in  1887. 
Seventeen  of  these  for  various  reasons  took  examinations  in  only  a 
small  number  of  subjects ;  aqd  nineteen  others,  who  took  a  part  of 
the  examination  in  June  with  the  intention  of  completing  it  in  Sep- 
tember, were  so  unsuccessful  that  they  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
pass  this  year ;  leaving  the  number  of  candidates  who  completed  the 
examination  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  use  made  by  these  of 
the  privilege  of  dividing  the  examination  was  as  follows :  — 
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Number  of  candidates  who 

Divided  the  examination  between  two  yean 22G 

"        **           "                  "       June  and  September    .  50 

Took  the  whole  examination  at  one  time 89 


Total 815 

The  statistics  of  the  examinatioDs  which  I  now  submit  relate,  in 
the  first  place,  exclusively  to  these  three  hundred  and  fifteen  candi- 
dates, without  regard  to  the  time  when  they  were  examined,  and  are 
designed  to  show  the  character  of  their  preparation  for  college,  — the 
studies  they  pursued  in  their  preparatory  course,  and  the  quality  of 
their  work  as  tested  by  the  examinations. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  studies  which  form  the  subjects  of 
the  examination  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  called  elemental^  and 
advanced.  Under  the  former  are  included  English,  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French,  History,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  and  Physical 
Science.  In  two  of  these  studies  the  candidate  has  a  choice  of  sub- 
jects: in  Histor}^  between  Greek  and  Roman  history'  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  on  the 
other;  and  in  Physical  Science,  between  a  course  in  descriptive 
physics  and  astronomy  and  one  in  experimental  physics.  In  both 
cases  the  first  alternative  is  identical  with  the  requirement  in  the 
same  study  under  the  old  method,  except  that  in  Physical  Science  the 
former  requirement  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  astronomy. 
In  these  two  studies  the  candidates  under  consideration  presented 
themselves  for  examination  as  follows :  — 

Per  cent. 

In  the  history  of  Greece  and  of  Rome 281        89 

«4    tt       a        *»  the  United  States  and  of  England     .      31         10 

'*  neither  alternative      8 

816 

*<  descriptive  physics  and  astronomy 212        07 

**  experimental  physics 93        30 

*<  neither  alternative 10 

315 

The  advanced  studies  of  the  admission  examinations  embrace  six 
courses :  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Physics,  and  Chemistry ; 
and  six  '•  half-courses' :  Greek  Composition,  Latin  Composition,  Loga- 
rithms and  Trigonometry,  Solid  Geometrj',  Analytic  Geometry,  and 
Mechanics ;  each  of  the  former  being  identical  with  a  full  course,  and 
each  of  the  latter  with  a  half -course,  taught  in  College. 

Two  of  the  elementary  studies,  German  and  French,  are  also  taught 
in  College  as  full  courses,  and  a  candidate  is  permitted  to  postpone 
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the  study  of  one  of  these  languages  to  his  Freshman  year,  provided 
he  present  in  his  examination  for  admission  one  advanced  course  in 
addition  to  the  two  which  are  required  of  all  candidates.  A  candi- 
date may  also  omit  elementary  Greek  or  Latin,  provided  he  substi- 
tute for  it  two  advanced  courses  (or  their  equivalent) ,  one  of  which, 
however,  must  be  in  mathematics  and  the  other  in  either  mathematics 
or  physical  science.  With  the  exception  of  this  restriction  on  those 
who  omit  Greek  or  Latin,  the  candidate's  choice  of  advanced  studies 
is  entirely  f^e.     The  number  of  courses  he  must  choose  is :  — 

(a)  If  he  presents  all  the  elementary  studies,    ....  2  courses. 

(5)     "      omits  German  or  French, S       ** 

(c)  ♦*  **     Greek  or  Latin, 4       *' 

(d)  **  **     German  or  French  and  Greek  or  Latin,  5       " 

The  extent  to  which  each  of  these  four  plans  of  preparation  for 

College  was  used  by  the  candidates  of  1888  is  shown  in  the  following 

table :  — 

Number  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves  on  Per  cent. 

Plana 90        31.43 

**    6,  omitting  Grerman 166 

"    *•         "        French 35 


»(    ((         (( 


both _2 

Total,  plan  b 203        64.44 


c,        "        Greek 11 

**        Latin 0 

Total,  plan  e 11  3.60 


*« 


d,        "        Greek  and  German 2 

♦*    ♦'         ••  **        **    French 0 

♦•   ♦*         **        Latin     **    German 0 

**    **         •♦  **        «♦    French 0 

Total,  plan  d _2  0.63 

Whole  number  of  candidates 315 

The  following  positive  statistics,  deduced  from  the  above  table, 

may  be  of  interest :  — 

Number  of  candidates  presenting 

Elementary  Greek 

Latin Sll 

Greek  and  Latin 

Greek  without  Latin 

LaUn  without  Greek 

German 145  46.03 

French 278  88.25 

German  and  French 110  34.92 

German  without  French    ....  35  11.11 

French  without  German    ....  168  53.33 


Per  cent. 

302 

95.87 

315 

100. 

302 

95.87 

0 

13 

4.13 
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To  show  the  extent  to  which  the  several  advanced  studies  entered 
into  the  preparation  of  these  candidates,  I  give  first  the  number  and 
the  percentage  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  in  each  study :  — 

Ter  cent 
Whole  number  of  candidates     ,   .   : 315 

Number  offering  Greek 256  8 1 

Latin 801  96 

Greek  Composition 198  63 

Latin            •*             223  71 

German 43  14 

French 61  19 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  ....  48  15 

Solid  Geometry 53  17 

Analytic  Geometry 12  4 

Mechanics 11  4 

Physics 9  8 

Chemistry 22  7 
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In  the  next  table  I  have  placed  the  above  percentages  side  by  side 
with  those  for  the  '  elective  studies '  of  the  old  method  for  the  past 
four  years,  so  far  as  those  studies  are  represented  in  our  present 
^  advanced  studies.'  In  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics  the  corre- 
spondence is  sufficiently  exact,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the 
studies  in  each  of  these  departments  could  not  be  offered  separately 
under  the  old  method.  In  Physical  Science,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  between  the  methods  of  study  enforced 
by  the  examination.  Under  the  old  method  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  physics  and  chemistry  or  phj'sics  and  botany,  gained  from  text- 
books or  lectures,  was  all  that  was  expected ;  while  the  present 
requirements  in  Advanced  Physics  and  in  Chemistry  demand  a 
course  of  preparation  in  which  the  most  important  element  is  the 
candidate's  own  work  in  the  laboratory. 


1 

Percentage  of  candidates  oflfering 
Greek 

01(1  MctLod. 

New  Method. 

1884. 

80 
80 

95 

1885. 

83 
83 

96 
96 

17 
17 

17 

1886. 

83 
83 

98 
98 

18 
18 

15 

1887. 

82 
82 

97 
97 

19 
19 

15 

1888. 

81 
63 

96 
71 

15 
17 

3 

7 

Greek  Composition 

Latin 

Latin  Composition 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  .... 
Solid  Geometry 

Physical  Science 

95 

19 
19 

15 

Physics 

Chemistry 
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So  far  as  we  may  judge  fVom  this  compaiison,  —  and  of  course  the 
indications  of  a  single  year  must  be  used  with  caution  , —  the  classics 
have  not  suffered  any  perceptable  loss,  except  that  a  good  proportion 
of  the  candidates  who  offered  Greek  and  Latin  availed  themselves  of 
the  liberty  to  substitute  some  other  study  for  practice  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition,  or  in  one  of  these.  What  these  substitutions 
were  may  be  seen  in  the  following  tables  especially  in  the  combina- 
tions of  three  courses  under  plans  a  and  6.  In  Mathematics,  like- 
wise, it  may  be  said  that  there  has  been  no  falling  off,  when  we  con- 
sider the  proportion  of  candidates  who  presented  the  new  subjects  on 
the  list  in  that  department,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Mechanics.  In 
Physical  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  percentage  is  very 
marked.  Whether  it  is  a  loss  in  reality  is  another  question.  By  no 
means  all  of  those  who  prepared  themselves  on  the  old  requirement  in 
this  department  were  in  any  true  sense  students  of  physical  science. 
With  too  many  it  was  merely  a  convenient  means  of  satisfying  the 
requirements  for  admission,  a  substitute  for  more  difficult  study. 
The  number  of  candidates  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  this  year  is 
certainly  as  large  as  could  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  present  poor 
equipment  of  the  schools  for  teaching  these  sciences  in  the  way  that 
we  now  demand. 

The  following  tables  are  designed  to  show  the  various  waj^s  in  which 
the  advanced  studies  have  been  combined  in  the  preparation  of  three 
hundred  and  twelve  of  these  candidates, — three,  whose  list  of  ad- 
vanced studies  was  incomplete,  having  been  omitted  from  the  account. 
The  figures  which  are  repeated  in  each  line  of  the  table  indicate  the 
number  of  candidates  who  presented  in  combination  the  studies  under 
which  the  figures  are  placed.  Thus,  under  plan  a,  thirty-one  candi- 
dates presented  Greek  and  Latin,  two  presented  Latin  with  Greek 
and  Latin  Composition,  one  presented  Latin,  Latin  Composition, 
and  Solid  Geometry,  &c.  Full  courses  are  distinguished  by  capital 
letters  and  figures  in  bold-face  type. 
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PuK  a. 

99  Candidates. 

a 

0 
S 

1 

0 

J 

6 

i 
1 

eg 

0 

i 

i 

J 

1 
Si 

1 

>• 

1 

0 

2  Connei. 

3« 

31 

6 

^ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

24  Coiir«e». 

—— 

3 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

S  Courses. 

Si  Conrset. 

I 

^ 

■ 

■ 

4  Courses. 

5 
3 

5 
3 

5 
3 

3 

3 

■ 

; 

6  Cuur8>?s. 

> 

3 

^ 

' 

i 

a 

•  1 

61  Conrsca. 

I 

^ 

33 

I 

I 

X 

1 
T 

6  Cour«e>. 

; 

I 

' 

■9 

3 

7 

3 

Number  of  CandMates 

in  each  iliidy 

69 

90 

36 

30 

« 

3 

4 
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i 

t 

a 

>44 

3 

'44 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

53 

1 

7 

3 
3 

g 

B 

f 

■s 
•J 

.5 
1 

i 

1 

3  Coaries. 

144 

144 
3 
3 

6 

3 
3 

■ 

I 

34  Cuurec.. 

' 

3 

6 

- 

3 

i  CouraeB. 

3 

j 

,1 

3' 

1          5  Connes- 

, 

, 

- 

o 

9 

KuiDberof  Candidatci 

187      >99 

lyysr     7   I  87     isj'8 

Flab  c. 
llCuldidatcB. 

4  Courecs. 

' 
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J 

\ 

4i  Conraea. 

j 
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i 

■ 

■ 

: 
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; 
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The  success  with  which  this  body  of  candidates  sustained  the  test 
of  the  examinations  is  shown  by  the  next  two  tables,  of  which  the 
first  gives  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  subject. 

Percentage  of  Cakdidates  Failino  ik  each  Study. 


Elementary  Stadies. 

^Tnglish 15 

Greek 3 

Latin 8 

Grerman 10 

French 14 

History  (Greek  and  Roman)  .   .  5 

*'       (American  and  English)  S 

Algebra 22 

Plane  Geometry 21 

Physical  Science  (Descriptive).  16 

Physics  (Experimental)  ....  18 


Adranced  Studies. 

Greek 19 

Latin 9 

Greek  Composition 16 

Latin            "            26 

German 21 

French 23 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  71 

Solid  Geometry 19 

Analytic  Geometry 33 

Mechanics 73 

Physics 22 

Chemistry 5 


The  second  table  gives  the  general  result  of  the  examination,  com- 
pared with  those  of  previous  years.  • 


Candidates  examined  .   .   . 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Old 
Method. 

New- 
Method. 

80 

Total. 

319 

308 

247 

327 

315 

'*          admitted   .   .   . 

288 

287 

235 

66 

301 

301 

"       clear . 

129 

111 

89 

21 

110 

125 

**          rejected    .   .   . 

31 

21 

12 

14 

26 

14 

Per  cent           **      .... 

9.7 

6.8 

4.9 

17.5 

8. 

4.4 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  one  candidates  admitted  this  year,  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  September. 
Three,  by  passing  further  examinations,  and  one  in  virtue  of  work 
done  as  a  Special  Student,  were  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class. 
Of  the  remaining  fort3'-eight,  twenty-one,  on  account  of  their  youth, 
or  poor  health,  or  lack  of  money,  have  postponed  their  entrance  until 
another  year ;  ten  others  gave  notice  that  ^  they  did  not  propose  to 
register  this  year' ;  two  have  gone  to  other  institutions.  The  re- 
maining fifteen  have  not  been  heard  from. 

Besides  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  candidates  for  admission, 
whose  record  is  exhibited  in  the  preceding  statistics,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  persons  were  examined  this  year  in  various  subjects  as 
candidates  for  a  preliminary  certificate,  an  increase  of  thirty-two  over 
last  year.  Both  of  these  classes  of  candidates  are  included  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  for  each  study  the  proportion  of  candi- 
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dates  examined,  and  the  proportion  of  failure  among  those  examined, 
in  that  stndj  this  year.  With  these  are  placed  the  corresponding 
statistics  for  the  two  hundred  and  forty-five  preliminary  candidates 
who  were  examined  on  the  present  method  in  1887.  The  statistics  of 
the  candidates  in  the  Final  examination  of  1887  are  not  included 
because  the  great  majority  of  them  were  examined  by  the  old  method. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  only  correspondence 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  table  is  between  the  record  of  the  preliminar}' 
examination  of  one  year  and  the  final  of  the  next,  and  that  this  corre- 
spondence cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  exact. 


Whole  number  of  candidates : 

1887,  Prelimiittiy    ...    245 

1888,  «•               ...    353 
1888,  Final 315 


Elemextaxt  Studies. 

English 

Greek .... 

Latin 

German 

French     

History  (Greek  and  Roman) 

*'        (Am.  and  English) 

Algebra . 

Plane  Geometry 

Physical  Sci.  (Descriptive) . 
**  ••  (Experimental) 

Advanced  Studies. 

Greek .   .   .   . 

Latin 

Greek  Composition    .... 
Latin  Composition     .... 

German 

French     

Logarithms  and  Trigonoro. 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry.  .   .   .   . 

Mechanics 

Physics 

Chemistry 


Percentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  candidates 
who  were  examined  in 
each  study. 


1887. 


Prelim. 


67 
78 
98 
15 
70 
76 
10 
89 
62 
18 
16 


4.5 
17 
20 
13 

8 

7 

1 

4 

0.4 

0 

0 

0.4 


1888. 


Prelim. 


6 
80 
96 
25 
72 
75 
11 
88 
51 
27 
14 


o 
16 
19 
11 

3 

7 

1 

3 

0.3 

0 

0 

8 


Final. 


72 
40 
36 
36 
43 
38 
6 
51 
79 
53 
20 


79 

90 

52 

64 

12 

16 

15 

15 

3 

3 

8 

7 


Percentage  of  fkilureamonar 
tliose  examined  in  each 
study. 


1887. 


Prelim. 


38 
17 
21 
8 
14 
13 
25 
87 
56 
49 
12.5 


27 
52 
33 
45 
14 
25 
100 
11 
0 


0 


1888. 


Prelim. 


50 
24 
23 
27 
81 
12 
32i 
47 
41 
39 
8 


58 
24 
36 
50 
33 
25 
67 
50 
0 


0 


Final. 


20 

7 

8 

12 

29 

13 

6 

43 

27 

20 

27 


20 
9 
19 
28 
24 
28 
71 
21 
40 
73 
22 
6 


The  next  table  shows  the  general  results  of  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations under  the  present  system  in  1887  and  1888,  and  those  under 
the  old  method  in  the  three  preceding  years.     Under  the  new  method 
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The  success  with  which  this  body  of  candidates  sustained  the  test 
of  the  examinations  is  shown  by  the  next  two  tables,  of  which  the 
first  gives  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  subject. 

Percentage  of  Candidates  Failing  in  each  Study. 


Elementary  Studies. 

iTnglish 16 

Greek 3 

Latin 3 

Grerman 10 

French 14 

History  (Greek  and  Roman)  .   .  5 

'*       (American  and  English)  8 

Algebra 22 

Plane  Geometry 21 

Physical  Science  (Descriptive).  16 

Physics  (Experimental)  ....  18 


Adruiced  Studies. 

Greek 19 

Latin 9 

Greek  Composition 16 

Latin            **            26 

German 21 

French 23 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  71 

Solid  Geometry 19 

Analytic  Geometry 83 

Mechanics 73 

Physics 22 

Chemistry 6 


The  second  table  gives  the  general  result  of  the  examination,  com- 
pared with  those  of  previous  years.  • 


Candidates  examined  .   .   . 

"  admitted  .  .  . 
"        clear . 

**  rejected  .  .  . 
Per  cent            **      .... 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Old 
Method. 

Now 
Method. 

80 
66 
21 
14 
17.6 

Total. 

319 
288 
129 
81 
9.7 

808 
287 
111 
21 
6.8 

247 

286 

89 

12 

4.9 

327 

801 

110 

26 

8. 

316 
801 
125 
14 
4.4 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  one  candidates  admitted  this  year,  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  September. 
Three,  by  passing  further  examinations,  and  one  in  virtue  of  work 
done  as  a  Special  Student,  were  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class. 
Of  the  remaining  forty-eight,  twenty-one,  on  account  of  their  youth, 
or  poor  health,  or  lack  of  money,  have  postponed  their  entrance  until 
another  year ;  ten  others  gave  notice  that  *•  they  did  not  propose  to 
register  this  year';  two  have  gone  to  other  institutions.  The  re- 
maining fifteen  have  not  been  heard  from. 

Besides  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  candidates  for  admission, 
whose  record  is  exhibited  in  the  preceding  statistics,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  persons  were  examined  this  year  in  various  subjects  as 
candidates  for  a  preliminary  certificate,  an  increase  of  thirty- two  over 
last  year.  Both  of  these  classes  of  candidates  are  included  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  for  each  study  the  proportion  of  candi- 
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dates  examined,  and  the  proportion  of  failure  among  those  examined, 
in  that  study  this  year.  With  these  are  placed  the  corresponding 
statistics  for  the  two  hundred  and  forty-five  preliminary  candidates 
who  were  examined  on  the  present  method  in  1887.  The  statistics  of 
the  candidates  in  the  Final  examination  of  1887  are  not  included 
because  the  great  majority  of  them  were  examined  by  the  old  method. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  only  correspondence 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  table  is  between  the  record  of  the  preliminary 
examination  of  one  year  and  the  final  of  the  next,  and  that  this  corre- 
spondence cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  exact. 


Whole  nnmber  of  candidates : 
1887»  Preliminary    ...    245 
18K8,          ••              ...    353 
18S8,  Final 315 

Elementary  Studies. 

English 

Greek .   .    .   . 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Greek  and  Roman) 

**        (Am.  and  English) 

Algebra    • . 

Plane  Geometry 

Physical  Sci.  (Descriptive) . 
**  *•  (Experimental) 

Advanced  Studies. 

Greek •    .... 

Latin 

Greek  Composition   .... 
Latin  Composition     .... 

German 

French     

Logarithms  and  Trigonom. 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Mechanics 

Physics 

Chemistry 


Fi^rcentage  of  tho  whole 
number  of  candidates 
who  were  examined  in 
each  study. 


1887. 

181 

Prelim. 

Prelim. 

57 

6 

78 

80 

98 

96 

15 

25 

70 

72 

76 

75 

10 

11 

89 

88 

62 

51 

18 

27 

16 

14 

4.5 

5 

17 

16 

20 

19 

13 

11 

3 

3 

7 

7 

1 

1 

4 

3 

0.4 

0.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.4 

3 

Final. 


72 
40 
36 
36 
43 
38 
6 
51 
79 
53 
20 


79 

90 

52 

64 

12 

16 

15 

15 

8 

3 

3 

7 


Percentage  of  fkilureamone 
those  examined  in  each 
study. 


1887. 


Prelim. 


38 
17 
21 
8 
14 
13 
25 
37 
56 
49 
12.5 


27 
52 
33 
45 
14 
25 
100 
11 
0 


0 


1888. 


Prelim. 


50 
24 
23 
27 
31 
12 
32J^ 
47 
41 
39 
8 


58 
24 
36 
50 
33 
25 
67 
60 
0 


0 


Final. 


20 

7 

8 

12 

29 

13 

6 

43 

27 

20 

27 


20 
9 
19 
28 
24 
28 
71 
21 
40 
73 
22 
5 


The  next  table  shows  the  general  results  of  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations under  the  present  system  in  1887  and  1888,  and  those  under 
the  old  method  in  the  three  preceding  years.    Under  the  new  method 
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a  candidate,  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate,  must  pass  on  studies 
occupying  at  least  five  hours  on  the  examination  programme,  on 
which  the  time  assigned  to  the  several  studies  is  as  follows :  English, 
an  hour  and  a  half  (but  the  fraction  is  neglected  in  the  table)  ; 
elementary  Greek  and  Latin,  and  advanced  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  two  hours  each ;  all  other  studies, 
one  hour  each. 


Old  Method. 


Number  of  candidates  who  passed  in 
studies  amounting  to 

Five     hours    

Six 


It 


II 


Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen  " 
Fourteen  *• 


it 


C( 


{( 


(( 


<c 


Received  certificates 

Failed  to  pass  in  five  hours  .... 

Whole  number  of  candidates   .   .   . 


1884. 


39 
88 
57 
72 
23 
15 
2 


246 
G2 


1885. 


24 

35 

61 

77 

24 

29 

5 

2 

1 


248 


55 


808 


303 


1886. 


36 

37 

55 

84 

46 

32 

7 

2 

1 


283 
43 


326 


New  Method. 


1887. 

23 
32 
45 
54 
16 
11 

7 

3 

0 

1 


1888. 


84 

53 

68 

60 

24 

12 

1 

2 

2 


192* 
53 


246» 


256 
97 


858 


The  general  order  of  the  College  throughout  the  year  was  excel- 
lent, although  the  Faculty  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  an  unusual 
number  of  cases  of  discipline,  some  of  them  of  an  exceptionally 
disagreeable  character.  The  penalty  of  expulsion,  of  which  there 
had  been  only  one  instance  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  was  applied 
in  six  cases,  —  to  two  Seniors  for  gambling,  to  one  Sophomore  and 
two  Freshmen  for  stealing  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  to  one  Special 
Student  for  forgery  and  falsehood.  For  ungentlemanly  conduct  of 
an  aggravated  character,  one  Senior  was  dismissed  and  another  was 
suspended  from  March  20  until  Commencement  day.  Three  Fresh- 
men were  dismissed  for  dishonesty  in  connection  with  certain  written 
exercises,  but  in  two  of  these  cases  the  penalty  was  subsequently 
changed  to  suspension  till  the  end  of  the  year,  —  a  period  of  five 

*  In  1887  serentjr-tix  candidates  were  examined  by  the  old  method,  of  whom  fifty-nine  received 
certificates  crediting  them  with  subjects  on  the  new  lint  corresponding  to  those  on  which  they  had 
paased.    The  whole  number  of  those  who  received  certificates  in  1887  was  therefore  251. 
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months.  One  Special  Student  who  was  deprived  of  his  privileges  in 
October  for  giving  a  drinking  party,  was  permitted  to  return  in  the 
second  half-year. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  College  in  the  year  1887-88  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  tables  on  the  following  pages,  which  contain  a 
statement  of  the  work  done  in  each  course,  the  names  of  the  in- 
stnictors,  the  number  of  hours  a  week  of  instruction,  and  the  number 
of  students  of  various  classes  and  departments,*  as  well  as  the  total 
number  of  students,  in  regular  attendance.  To  furnish  a  complete 
view  of  the  scheme  of  instruction,  all  the  courses  are  included  in  the 
list,  —  those  omitted  for  the  year  as  well  as  those  actually  given.  Of 
the  omitted  courses,  those  which  were  not  offered  are  distinguished 
by  a  bracket  (  [ )  ;  the  rest  were  withdrawn  when  it  appeared  that 
they  had  not  been  taken  by  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  students. 
A  star  (*)  indicates  that  a  course  could  be  taken  only  with  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  instructor. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  which  may  be  counted  towards  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  instruction  in  Elocution  was  given  to 
voluntary  classes  by  Mr.  Hayes.  Evening  Readings  were  given  as 
follows :  from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  five  readings  by  Professor  Lyon ; 
from  Arabic  literature,  two  readings  by  Mr.  Jewett ;  from  the  Odyssey, 
six  readings  by  Professor  Palmer ;  from  modern  German  literature, 
seven  readings  by  Professor  Francke  and  Mr.  Hochdorfer.  Besides 
these,  six  afternoon  readings  from  modern  French  literature,  given 
by  Professor  B^cher  and  Messrs.  Sanderson  and  Sumicbrast  for  the 
benefit  of  the  librar}-  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women,  were  open  without  charge  to  the  members  of  the  University. 

The  following  public  lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  during 
the  year  in  College  lecture  rooms :  — 

Beirdt  and  its  Surroundings,  and  Cairo  (two  illustrated  lectures),  by 
Mr.  Jewett. 

Literature  as  a  Profession,  by  T.  W.  Uioginson,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge. 

The  Training  of  the  College  and  the  Law  School  as  a  preparation  for  the  Pro- 
fession of  the  Law,  by  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee. 

The  Uses  and  Limitation  of  Short  Hand  for  College  Students,  by  Mr.  Babbitt. 

The  College  Library :  How  to  use  the  Card  Catalogue  and  other  Aids  in  find- 
iog  Books,  by  Mr.  William  C.  Lake. 

The  Late  Crisis  in  France,  by  Professor  Cohn. 

Recent  Large  Steel  Bridges  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke. 

*  To  designate  the  various  kinds  of  students  in  the  several  courses,  the 
following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gr.  for  Graduate  Student,  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju. 
for  Junior,  So.  for  Sophomore,  Fr.  for  Freshman,  Sp.,  for  Special  Student, 
8c.  for  Scientific  Stadent,  Di.  for  Divinity  Student,  Law  for  Law  Student,  Me. 
for  Medical  Student,  Ye.  for  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  Bu.  for  Stu- 
dent of  the  BuMey  Institution. 
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Before  the  Harrard  Classical  Clab : 
Ancient  Vase  Paintings  in  their  Belation  to  the  Iliad  and  to  the  later  Greek 
Epics  (three  illustrated  lectures),  by  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  of  New  York. 

Before  the  Harrard  Philosophical  Club : 
Ethics  and  Culture,  by  Professor  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York. 
The  New  Poetry,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhts,  of  London. 

Before  the  Harrard  Finance  Club : 

The  Cotton  Manu&cture  and  the  Duties  on  Cotton  Goods,  by  T.  L.  Liybr- 
MORE,  Esq. 

A  Possible  Solution  of  the  Silver  QuesUon,  by  Professor  Andrews,  of  Brown 
University. 

The  Treasury  Surplus,  by  Horace  White,  Esq. 

The  Tariff  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Laborer :  an  Object  Lesson  in  Tariff 
Reform,  by  the  Rev.  John  G.  Brooks,  of  Brockton. 

The  Protective  System,  by  Henrt  Cabot  Lodge,  Esq.,  of  Nahant. 

Before  the  Students  of  History  20 : 
The  Materials  of  Historical  Study,  by  Professor  Em erton. 
The  Materials  of  American  History,  by  Professor  Channino. 
How  to  Find  Historical  Materials,  by  Professor  Hart. 

In  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (illustrated  lectures)  : 
Spectrum  Analysis,  by  Professor  Trowbridge. 
Bridge  Building,  by  Professor  Chaplin. 
Electric  Lighting,  by  Dr.  Hall. 
Matter  in  Motion,  by  Dr.  Whiting. 

Before  the  Harvard  Natural  History  Society : 
Beetles,  by  Mr.  George  Dimmock. 

Sponges,  by  Professor  Htatt,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
New  England  Star-fishes  and  Sea-urchins,  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Glacial  Geology,  by  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright, 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

In  the  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  year  1888-89,  announced  by 
the  Faculty  in  Maj',  courses  for  Special  Study  and  Research  appear 
in  three  departments,  —  German,  Romance  Philology,  and  Physics, — 
in  addition  to  the  seven  in  which  such  courses  had  been  previously 
established.  In  Greek  a  course  of  six  introductoi^  lectures  is  pro- 
vided for  Freshmen,  to  bo  given  at  different  times  during  the  year, 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  Courses  B  and  (7,  two  on  Socrates  and 
Plato,  by  Professor  Goodwin ;  two  on  Homer,  by  Professor  Wright ; 
and  two  on  the  Greek  drama,  by  Professsor  J.  W.  White.  The  list 
in  the  same  department  contains  also  two  new  half-courses :  on  the 
Syntax  of  the  Greek  moods  and  tenses,  by  Professor  Goodwin,  and 
on  Greek  Epigraphy,  by  Professor  Wright ;  and  a  full  course  on  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on  the  scenic  and  private  anti- 
qoitics,  by  Professor  J.  W.  White.  In  Romance  Philology  also  three 
new  titles  appear :  Historical  Italian  Grammar  and  the  French  ele- 
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ment  in  English,  two  half-courses,  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Grandgent 
and  Professor  Sheldon,  respectively ;  and  the  French  Dialects,  with 
special  reference  to  Anglo-Norman,  a  full  course,  by  Professor  Shel- 
don. The  elective  half-course  in  Elocution  was  revived  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  In  Physics  a 
reorganization  of  the  instruction  was  made  necessary  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Professors  Lovering  and  Gibbs,  and  the  following  scheme 
of  courses  (in  addition  to  the  elementary  courses  in  experimental 
physics,  B  and  C)  was  adopted :  — 

1.  General  Descriptire  Phjsics.     Professor  Hall. 

2.  Sound  and  Color,  with  special  applications  to  electrical  and  telephonic 
apparatus  and  to  photography.    Dr.  Whiting. 

8.  Electrostatics,  Electrokinematics,  and  parts  of  Electromaj^etisni.  Pro- 
fessor B.  O.  Peirce. 

4.  Electrodynamics,  Magnetism,  and  Electromagnetism.  Professor  Trow- 
bridge. 

6.  Light.    Professor  Trowbridge. 

6.  Thermodynamics  and  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.  Professor  B.  O. 
Peirce. 

7.  Heat  Engines  and  Dynamos. 

8.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electrostatics  and  Electrokinematics.  Pro- 
fessor B.  O.  Peircb. 

9.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electrodynamics  and  Electromagnctism. 
Professor  Hall. 

Of  these  courses,  7  and  8  are  not  to  be  given  until  next  year. 
Under  the  head  of  Special  Advanced  Study  and  Research  the  follow- 
ing topics  are  proposed :  — 

(a)  Spectrum  Analysis.     Professor  Trowbridge. 

(b)  Electrostatic  Measurement.     Professor  B.  O.  Peirce. 

(c)  Sound  and  Electricity.     Dr.  Whiting. 
{d)  Electromagnctism.    Professor  Hall. 

The  College  list  of  courses  of  instruction  announced  for  the  present 
year  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  which  are  rated  as  full 
courses,  sixty-one  rated  as  half-courses,  and  eight  (advanced  courses 
for  the  investigation  of  special  topics)  which  may  be  taken  either  as 
full  or  as  half-courses  accordiag  to  the  instructor's  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  work  demanded  by  the  topic  selected ;  making  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  seven  courses  offered.  In  this  statement  the  courses 
for  special  research,  now  established  in  ten  departments,  are  dealt 
with  as  follows :  where  topics  proposed  by  several  instructors  have 
been  announced  in  advance,  each  topic  is  counted  as  a  course, — 
many  of  them  having,  in  fact,  formerly  stood  on  the  list  as  indepen- 
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dent  courses,  and  having  undergone  no  change  except  in  the  form 
of  announcement ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  no  topics  have  been 
announced,  as  is  the  case  in  English,  German,  Romance  Philology, 
and  Political  Economy,  it  has  been  possible  to  credit  each  department 
with  only  one  course. 

The  computation  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week  of  instruction 
offered  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  result  more  artificial 
and  unsatisfactory,  as  our  system  becomes  more  complex  and  elastic. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  however,  the  table  of  statistics  on  this 
subject  given  in  previous  reports  has  been  continued  for  the  year 
1887-88,  and  is  submitted  with  this  explanation :  in  courses  which 
consist  wholly  or  chiefly  of  laboratory  work,  three  hours  have  been 
assigned  in  every  case  to  a  full  course  and  half  as  much  to  a  half- 
course,  that  being  the  usual  amount  in  other  departments  of  study  ; 
in  courses  for  special  research  (not  laboratory  courses)  the  estimate 
is  based  on  information  received  from  the  instructors  concerned ;  in 
courses  where  one  exercise  a  week  is  held  or  omitted  '  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor,'  such  exercise  is  credited  with  half  an  hour  a  we^k. 
The  table  is  given  on  pajge  78. 

In  the  announcement  of  instruction  for  the  present  year  the  Faculty 
added  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Music  to  the  list  of  departments  from 
which  a  Freshman  may  choose  his  elective  studies ;  his  choice,  how- 
ever, being  limited  to  one  of  the  two  languages  named.  The  last 
column  of  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Freshmen  now 
pursuing  studies  in  each  of  the  departments  open  to  them.  The 
figures  for  the  four  previous  years  have  been  corrected  to  conform  to 
the  record  as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  give  the  number 
of  students  who  not  only  chose  but  carried  through  the  studies  in 
question. 

1884-85.  1885-86.  1886-87.  1887-88.  1888-40. 

Whole  number  of  Freshmen    ....      255  258  269  280  810 

Number  of  Freshmen  taking  one  or  more 
elective  studies  in 

Greek 162  126  140  109  181 

LaUn 193  185  206  184  196 

German. 26  85  89  50  71 

French 82  102  180  125  140 

Italian .   .  .   .  •  .  .  18 

Spanish  .   .  • .  .  .   .  .  .  6 

History 117  134  119  139  169 

Music .   .  .   .  .   .  11 

Mathematics 120  87  182  127  185 

Physics 19  17  86  81  82 

Chemistry      12  19  49  53  58 

Natural  History 50  80  79  91  84 

Number  of  Freshmen  whose  choice  in- 
cludes ftudies  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 

Mathematics 59  83  60  32  41 
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In  the  requirements  for  Honors  in  Natural  History  the  Faculty 
rescinded  so  much  of  the  rule  as  demanded  of  a  candidate  a  course  of 
summer  study  in  the  laboratory  or  the  field.  Advanced  work,  how- 
ever, in  the  summer  school  of  geology  will  be  accepted,  as  heretofore, 
in  lien  of  one  course  in  that  study  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements 
for  Honors,  though  it  cannot  be  counted  towards  the  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Faculty  adopted  provisionally  a  rule  by  which  work 
in  the  summer  schools  equivalent  to  certain  elementary  courses, — 
Histoiy  17,  Physics  J5,  Chemistry  J5,  Natural  History  3  and  4,  —  if 
performed  satisfactorily  and  properly  tested  by  examination,  may  be 
counted  in  the  same  way  as  if  done  in  those  courses  in  College.  The 
number  of  students  who  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  was, 
however,  very  small. 

Besides  these  matters  of  routine  business,  several  questions  of  a 
general  character  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

The  vexed  question  of  athletic  sports  was  brought  before  the  Faculty 
by  a  communication  from  the  President  and  Fellows,  received  May  15, 
transmitting  certain  votes  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  requesting 
the  Faculty  to  examine  the  whole  subject  and  make  a  report  thereon 
to  the  Corporation.  The  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  was  entrusted 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Professors  J.  W.  White,  Chaplin, 
and  Hart,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  collect  all  the  available  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  history  of  athletic  sports  and  their  regula- 
tion at  this  College,  on  their  mental  and  moral  effects  on  the  students, 
and  on  the  connection  of  intercollegiate  contests  with  certain  abuses 
which  they  were  alleged  to  occasion  or  promote.  The  results  of  their 
investigation  were  presented  to  the  Faculty  June  12  in  an  able  report 
with  exhaustive  statistics,  for  which  they  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Faculty.  As  this  report  has  been  published  and  widely  circulated,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  its  contents  here.  The  conclusion  of 
the  committee  was  in  substance  that  athletics,  as  managed  during  the 
past  few  years,  are  a  valuable  feature  of  college  life,  though  liable  to 
some  abuse,  and  should  therefore  be  encouraged  under  suitable  super- 
vision. They  accordingly  recommended  that  prompt  measures  be 
taken  to  provide  additional  playgrounds  for  the  students,  the  present 
grounds  being  not  only  inadequate  but  likely  to  be  encroached  upon 
by  new  buildings,  and  to  add  an  extension  to  the  already  over- 
crowded G^nnnasium ;  and  they  further  suggested  important  changes 
in  the  constitution,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Committees  on 
Athletics.  The  Faculty  adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  playgrounds  and  the  Gymnasium,  and  passed  the 
following  votes  in  regard  to  the  Committee  on  Athletics :  — 
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1 .  That  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  shall 
hereafter  be  constituted  as  follows:  of  three  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  of  three  members  of  the  College  Faculty,  —  these  six  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation ;  and  of  three  undergraduates, 
who  shall  be  chosen  during  the  first  week  of  the  College  year  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  following  students,  —  the  presidents  of  the  Senior, 
Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes,  and  a  representative  from  each  of  the 
following  athletic  organizations,  —  the  Boat  Club,  the  Cricket  Club, 
and  the  Athletic,  Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Lacrosse,  and  Tennis  Associa- 
tions, who  shall  be  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
choice  by^  the  President  of  the  University. 

2.  That  this  Committee  shall  have  full  power  over  all  matters 
relating  to  athletics  and  athletic  contests,  subject  to  such  general 
regulations  as  the  College  Faculty  may  from  time  to  time  adopt. 
It  shall  present  two  written  Reports  each  year  to  the  Faculty. 

3.  That  this  Committee  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  beginning  at 
the  opening  of  the  academic  year.' 

The  Faculty  also  voted  to  reaffirm  and  adopt  the  following  regula- 
tions on  athletic  sports :  — 

1.  No  match  games,  races,  or  athletic  exhibitions  shall  take  place 
in  Cambridge  except  after  the  last  recitation  hour  on  Saturday,  or 
after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

2.  No  College  club  or  athletic  association  shall  play  or  compete 
with  professionals. 

3.  No  person  shall  assume  the  functions  of  trainer  or  instructor 
in  athletics  upon  the  grounds,  or  within  the  buildings  of  the  College, 
without  authority  in  writing  from  the  Committee. 

4.  No  student  shall  enter  as  a  competitor  in  any  athletic  sport,  or 
join  as  an  active  member  any  College  athletic  club,  including  base 
ball,  foot  ball,  cricket,  lacrosse,  and  rowing  associations,  without  a 
previous  examination  by  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  his 
permission  so  to  do. 

5.  All  match  games  outside  of  Cambridge  shall  be  played  upon 
Saturday,  unless  permission  to  play  on  other  days  is  first  obtained 
from  the  Committee. 

These  votes,  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  were  sent  to  the 
Corporation  for  their  approval. 

The  Faculty  considered  another  subject  connected  with  the  general 
question  of  physical  exercise,  —  the  health  of  holders  of  scholarships. 
The  health  of  a  student  is  unquestionably  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  measure  of  his  future  usefulness,  and  is  therefore  not 
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to  be  overlooked  in  the  administration  of  scholarships,  which  have  for 
their  chief  aim  the  equipment  of  men  for  service  to  the  community. 
Yet  it  is  far  from  possible  to  foresee  what  effect  a  young  roan's  health 
will  have  on  his  fhture  career,  —  to  tell,  for  example,  which  of  two 
yoaths,  one  robust  and  the  other  delicate,  will  prove  more  useful 
to  bis  fellow  men.  The  strong  do  not  live  the  longest,  nor  is  use- 
fulness always  measured  by  length  of  years.  The  Faculty  abstained 
from  establishing  a  hard  and  fast  rule  on  the  subject,  and  contented 
themselves  with  insisting  on  the  duty  of  holders  of  scholarships  to 
take  proper  care  of  their  health.  The  vote  passed  was :  That  the 
Dean  be  instructed  to  inform  holders  of  scholarships  that  they  are 
expected  to  present  themselves  twice  in  the  3*ear  before  the  Director 
of  the  Gymnasium,  to  be  examined  as  to  their  physical  condition, 
and  to  receive  suggestions  as  to  the  care  of  their  health. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
the  Faculty  considered  the  question  of  transferring  the  power  of 
recommending  canditates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
the  Scientific  to  the  College  Faculty.  The  discussion  of  this  subject 
developed  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  and  a  vote  was  finall}- 
passed  expressing  the  willingness  of  the  Faculty  to  assume  the 
re8|x>n8ibility  proposed,  without,  however,  recommending  that  the 
change  be  made. 

^  Early  in  December  the  following  vote  of  the  Academic  Council  of 
the  University  was  communicated  to  the  Faculty:  ^^ Voted  that,  with 
a  view  to  lower  the  average  age  at  which  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Har- 
vard College  can  enter  the  professional  schools  and  the  Graduate 
Department,  the  College  Faculty  be  requested  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  reduction  of  the  College  course."  The  question  proposed 
by  the  Council  was  discussed  at  some  length,  but  the  Faculty  found 
it  impossible  to  secure  suflScient  time  from  routine  business  to  give  it 
the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands  ;  so  that  no  definite 
conclusion  was  reached. 

The  subject  requires  the  fullest  and  most  careful  consideration, 
which  must  embrace  not  only  the  college  course  but  the  whole  train- 
ing of  the  student  from  the  time  he  first  goes  to  school.  That  a 
properly  systematized  preparatory  course  would  bring  the  young  man 
to  the  doors  of  the  College  at  a  considerably  earlier  age  than  his  nine- 
teenth year  is  hardly  open  to  question.  The  fault,  it  must  be  said,  is 
not  chiefly  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  lower  down,  and  hence  not 
within  the  reach  of  such  influence  as  the  College  can  exert  directlj*. 
Still,  there  is  a  strong  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have 
given  the  matter  their  attention  that  a  higher  stage  of  preparation 
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could  and  would  be  reached  by  the  schools  if  adequate  inducements 
were  offered  to  the  pupil,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  age  of  graduation 
is  to  be  lowered,  as  the  Council  proposes,  the  loss  of  time  need  not 
be,  to  the  same  extent,  a  sacrifice  of  training.  Some  indication  of 
the  ability  of  the  schools  to  carry  their  pupils  beyond  the  point 
required  for  admission  to  College  is  afforded  by  the  statistics  of  the 
examinations  of  the  present  year.  From  the  tables  on  pages  40,  41 , 
the  following  statement  is  deduced  of  the  number  of  candidates  who 
presented  themselves  for  examination  on  advanced  studies  beyond  the 
bare  requirement  for  admission :  — 

Candidates  who  presented  advanced  studies  exceeding  the 

required  amount  by  one  half -course 14 

'*    one  course     89 

'*   one  and  a  half  courses 7 

*'    two  courses 14 

**   three    «*         • 2 

**    three  and  a  half  courses 1 

'*    four  courses 8 

Total 80 

Percentage 25.3 

Only  three  of  the  persons  included  in  the  list  were  candidates  for 
advanced  standing.  It  appears,  then,  that  about  one  fourth  of  the 
candidates  who  came  up  this  year,  —  and,  of  course,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  those  admitted,  —  had,  without  an}^  special  inducement  to  do 
so,  pursued  studies  not  required  for  their  admission,  and  pursued 
them  with  such  thoroughness  that  they  were  willing  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  in  them.  The  larger  liberty  of  choice  provi- 
ded by  the  present  system  has  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of 
such  voluntary  examinations  by  presenting  a  greater  number  of  points 
of  contact  for  the  various  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  This  is 
shown  in  a  very  striking  way  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
number  and  the  percentage  of  candidates  who  in  the  past  five  years 
have  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  stadies  not  required  for 
their  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 


Whole  number  of  candidates  . 
Candidates  examined  on  studies 
in  excess  of  requirement : 
Number 

Percentage     .    •  ,   .   .   . 

Old  Method. 

New  Method. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

807 

44 
14.8 

819 

47 
14.7 

308 

52 
16.9 

247 

89 
15.8 

815 

80 
25.8 
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The  statistics  for  past  years  are  not  made  out  in  such  form  as  to 
enable  me  to  state  how  many  of  these  candidates  took  further  exami- 
nations for  advanced  standing,  but  the  number  is  in  every  case  very 
small,  and,  so  far  as  the  comparison  between  the  several  years  is  con- 
cerned, is  of  no  consequence. 

The  question  proposed  by  the  Council  will  be  taken  up  again  by  the 
Faculty  this  year.  I  have  stated  in  my  last  report  the  reasons  which 
make  it  important,  in  my  judgment,  that  a  new  line  be  drawn  between 
the  undergraduate  course  on  the  one  side  and  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment and  the  professional  schools  on  the  other.  The  chief  of  these 
was  the  obstacle  which  the  present  line  opposes  to  the  growth  of  the 
Graduate  Department,  which  suffers  much  more  than  the  professional 
schools  from  the  present  system.  The  student  who  proposes  to  be 
a  clergyman  or  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  must  go  to  the  professional 
school,  even  if  he  is  not  graduated  from  college  until  he  is  twenty- 
two.  The  student  who  proposes  to  teach  will  stay  away  from  the 
Graduate  Department,  for  unfortunately  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try does  not  yet  demand  professional  training  for  the  teacher. 

CLEMENT  LAWRENCE   SMITH,  Dean. 
December,  1888. 


THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UNivERsnr: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  the 
state  of  the  Graduate  Department  for  the  academic  year  1887-88  :  — 

The  whole  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Department, 
omitting  three,  named  in  the  Catalogue,  who  withdrew  early  in  the 
year,  was  ninety-seven ;  of  whom  eighty-four  were  classed  as  resident 
students,  and  thirteen  as  non-resident  students.  The  former  class 
includes  all  students  in  actual  regular  attendance  at  the  University, 
whether  lodging  in  Cambridge  or  not,  and  also  students  in  Natural 
History  engaged  in  regular  courses  of  special  study,  and  absent  from 
Cambridge  for  moderate  portions  of  the  3'ear  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
field-work  belonging  to  their  studies. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  students  registered  in  the 
Department  were  occupied,  and  what  was  the  proportion  among  them 
of  graduates  and  non-graduates  of  this  University :  — 

Resident  Students  exclusively  engaged  in  their  work  as  students 

for  the  whole  academic  year «...      48 

Resident  Students  only  partially  engaged  in  their  work  as  students, 

or  not  for  the  whole  year 86    84 
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Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships 10 

Non-Resident  Students  not  holding  fellowships 3     13 

Students  (wholly  or  mainly)  in  Philology 28 

Students  in  Philosophy,  History,  Law,  Political  Science,  Fine  Arts, 

and  Music 31 

Students  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 21 

Students  in  Natural  History      17    97 

Students  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Department  in  a  previous  year       45 
Students  first  registered  in  1887-88 52    97 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  previously  graduated 

elsewhere 60 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts,  previously  graduated  elsewhere  ...        7 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B 30    97 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  holding  the  Harvard 

degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 61 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M 19 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science  27    97 

Thirty-eight  resident  and  eight  non-resident  students  of  the  year 
1887-88  are  still  members  of  the  Graduate  Department;  of  whom 
three  formerly  resident  are  now  non-resident,  and  three  formerly  non- 
resident are  now  resident.    • 

The  number  of  degrees  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  1887-88  to 
graduate  students,  or  on  recommendation  by  the  Academic  Council, 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  :  — 

A.B.  to  resident  graduate  students,  on  recommendation  by  the 

College  Faculty 2 

A.M.  to  resident  g^raduate  students 26 

A.M.  to  professional  students  on  special  courses  of  study     ....  6 

A.M.  to  professional  students  with  a  professional  degree 16 

Ph.D.  to  resident  graduate  students 6 

Ph.D.  to  a  non-resident  graduate  student 1    57 

A.M.  or  Ph.D.  to  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts 42 

A.B.,  A.M.,  or  Ph.D.  to  persons  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts     .      15    57 

A. B.,  A.M.,  or  Ph.D.  to  graduate  students 85 

A.M.  to  professional  students 22    57 

Of  the  seven  students  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophyy  one  was  a  student  in  Classical  Philology,  two  in  English 
Philolog}',  two  in  Chemistry,  one  in  Botan}',  and  one  in  Geology. 

Since  the  year  1872,  in  which  the  Graduate  Department  was  insti- 
tuted, sixty-five  persons  have  now  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  or 
S.D. ;   one  hundred  and  forty-seven  the  degree  of  A.M.  for  non- 
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professional  studies;  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  the  degree  of 
A.M.  for  professional  studies. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  for  the  year  1887-88  were  made 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  academic  year,  and  are  named  in  my 
last  annual  report.  In  accordance  with  these  appointments,  the 
Parker  Fellowships  were  held  by  Messrs.  M.  W.' Haskell,  studying 
Mathematics  at  Gottingen  ;  H.  T.  Hildreth,  studying  Classical  Phil- 
ology at  Berlin  ;  J.  W.  Mack,  studying  Comparative  Law  at  Berlin ; 
and  A.  G.  Webster,  studying  Physics  at  Berlin ;  —  the  Kirkland 
FeUovoship  was  held  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Gates,  studying  Literature  and 
History  at  Berlin ;  —  the  Walker  Fellowship^  by  Mr.  G.  Siontayana, 
studying  Philosophy  at  Berlin ;  —  the  TyndcUl  Scholarship,  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bn^an,  studying  Physics  in  Paris ;  —  the  Harris  Fellowship, 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Osgood,  studying  Mathematics  and  Physics  at  Gottin- 
gen;—  and  the  Rogers  Fellowships,  by  Messrs.  G.  R.  Carpenter, 
studying  Comparative  Literature  at  Berlin,  and  E.  N.  Snyder, 
studying  Philology  at  Berlin. 

Messrs.  Brc^an,  Haskell,  and  Hildreth,  having  held  their  fellow- 
ships for  three  years,  the  full  period  of  time  allowed,  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter, having  held  his  fellowship  for  two  years,  were  retired  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year ;  and  the  following  new  appointments 
were  made  for  the  year  1888-89  :  To  Parker  Fellowships,  Theodore 
William  Richards,  S.B.  {Haverford  College)  1885,  A.B.  1886,  Ph.D. 
1888,  a  student  of  Chemistry ;  and  W.  F.  Osgood,  promoted  from 
the  Harris  Fellowship ;  —  to  the  Tyndall  Scholarship,  Daniel  William 
Shea,  A.B.  1886,  A.M.  1888,  a  student  of  Physics  ;  —  to  the  Harris 
Fellowship,  Maxime  B6cher,  A.B.  1888,  a  student  of  Mathematics ;  — 
and  to  a  Rogers  Fellowship,  Frank  Louis  Van  Cleef,  A.B.  {Oberlin 
College)  1884,  (Harvard  Univ.)  1885,  a  student  of  Greek.     Messrs. 

_  ■ 

Gates,  Mack,  Santayana,  Snyder,  and  Webster  were  reappointed. 

The  number  of  applicants  to  the  Academic  Council  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  above  fellowships,  besides  candidates  for  reappointment, 
was  twenty-seven.  Of  these,  seven  were  students  in  Philology  and 
Literature ;  eight  in  Philosophy,  History,  and  Political  Science  ;  and 
twelve  in  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences.  Fifteen  were 
graduate  students  of  the  University ;  two  were  professional  students ; 
Dine  were  members  of  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  College  ;  and  one 
was  unconnected  with  the  University.  Fifteen  were  Harvard  Bache- 
lors of  Arts.  A  few  additional  applications  were  made  to  the  College 
Faculty,  which  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Harris  and 
Rogers  Fellowships. 

The  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship  of  Social  Science  was  bestowed 
for  the  first  time  during  the  year  1887-88.     It  was  given  to  Edward 
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Cummings,  A.B.  1883,  A.M.  1885,  who  entered  on  the  fellowship  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  3'ear,  and  will  spend  the 
current  academic  year  in  London  and  Paris,  in  the  practical  and 
theoretical  study  of  sociological  questions. 

The  Morgan  Fellowships^  which  require  residence  at  the  University, 
were  held  by  the  'following  persons,  appointed  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1886-87 :  Messrs.  J.  N.  Anderson,  a  student  of  Classical 
Philology ;  J.  L.  Markley,  a  student  of  Mathematics ;  A.  B.  Phil- 
putt,  a  student  of  Classical  Philology ;  T.  W.  Richards,  a  student  of 
Chemistry ;  W.  C.  Sabine,  a  student  of  Physics ;  and  W.  A.  Set- 
chell,  a  student  of  Botany.  Messrs.  Anderson,  Philputt,  Richards, 
and  Setchell  having  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  following 
persons  were  appointed :  William  Herbert  Carrutli,  A.B.  ( Univ.  of 
Kansas)  1880,  A.M.  {Ibid.)  1882,  Professor  of  German  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  to  pursue  Germanic  studies ;  Charles  William 
Colby,  A.B.  {McGill  Univ,)  1887,  to  study  History;  Herman  Wads- 
worth  Haley,  A.B.  {Amherst  College)  1887,  A.M.  1888,  to  study 
Classical  Philology;  Charles  W^illiam  Woodworth,  S.B.  {Univ.  oj 
Illinois)  1885,  S.M.  {Ibid.)  1886,  to  study  Zoology.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  having  subsequently  resigned,  his  place  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  August  Frederic  Foerste,  A.B.  {Denison  Univ.) 
1887,  A.M.  1888,  who  is  a  student  of  Geolog}'.  Messrs.  Markley 
and  Sabine  were  reappointed. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  Morgan  Fellowships,  besides  candi- 
dates for  reappointment,  was  twenty-nine  ;  of  whom  six  w^re  students 
in  Philology ;  seven  in  Philosophy,  History,  and  Political  Science ; 
ten  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry ;  and  six  in  Natural 
History.  Seventeen  had  never  been  students  of  this  University  ;  two 
had  attended  a  Summer  school ;  six  were  graduate  or  professional 
students,  but  not  graduates  of  the  University ;  three  were  under- 
graduates ;  and  one  was  a  Harvard  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts, 
desiring  to  return  to  the  University  for  further  advanced  study. 

Seventeen  resident  graduate  students  of  the  year  1887-88  held 
Tha3'er,  Townsend,  and  Shattuck  Scholarships,  on  recommendation 
by  the  College  Faculty,  the  nominees  being  selected  from  among  the 
applicants  for  these  scholarships  and  the  unsuccessful  applicants  for 
Morgan  Fellowships,  and  being  appointed  at  or  before  the  beginning 
of  the  3'ear.  Twenty-seven  resident  graduate  students  of  the  current 
year,  similarly  selected  and  appointed,  hold  such  scholarships  at 
present.  The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years 
in  the  number  of  these  appointments  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to 
the  development  and  healthy  condition  of  the  Graduate  Department. 
But    the  limitation  of   the   Shattuck   Scholarships    to   students  of 
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Languages  and  of  Mathematics  eonsiderablj''  hampers  the  committee 
which  has  charge  of  the  award.  I  must  still  urge  that,  to  enable  the 
Graduate  Department  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  of  growth 
which  seem  to  be  now  opening  to  it,  and  to  strengthen  its  position  as 
a  resort  for  some  of  the  most  promising  and  ambitious  young  men 
who  are  graduated  from  the  many  reputable  colleges  of  the  country, 
the  establishment  of  additional  scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of 
at  least  $250  each,  for  the  benefit  of  graduate  students,  is  greatly  to 
be  desired. 

Four  dissertations  were  offered  in  competition  for  the  Sumner  prize, 
and  two  dissertations  for  the  Toppan  prize,  for  1887-88.  The  Sum- 
ner prize  for  1886-87  was  awarded  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  year 
1887-88 ;  this  being  the  first  award  that  has  been  made  of  the 
Sumner  prize.  The  committee  on  the  Toppan  prize  for  1886-87 
declined  to  award  the  prize. 

JAMES  MILLS  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Academic  Council. 
Cambriimsb,  24  November  1888. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE   PRESn)ENT  OP  THE   UnIVEBSITY  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  academic  year  1887-88  :  — 

Seventeen  students  were  connected  with  the  School  during  the 
year,  as  follows : 

Resident  Graduates 4 

Senior  Class 3 

Middle  Class 2 

Junior  Class 8 

Special  Students 1 

From  College  students  there  were  one  hundred  and  fin;3'-one  choices 
of  courses  which  were  originally  announced  for  the  Divinity  School, 
but  which  are  now  accepted  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  In  addition  to 
these,  two  students  of  the  College  took,  as  an  extra,  one  course  not 
accepted  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

The  Resident  Graduates  represented  Yale  Theological  Seminary, 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  the  South  Baptist  Theologica 
Seminar}',  and  the  Meadville  Theological  School. 

Only  two  received  the  degree  of  B.D.,  as  one  member  of  the  Senior 
class  died  daring  the  year. 


88  THE   DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

Professor  Toy  was  away  during  the  year  on  leave  of  absence. 
James  Richard  Jewett,  A.B.,  was  appointed  for  the  year  instructor 
in  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages,  and  proved  a  very  accept- 
able and  successful  teacher. 

Besides  their  courses  in  connection  with  the  Divinity  School,  Pro- 
fessor Lyon  and  Mr.  Jewett  gave,  in  the  College,  courses  in  Assyrian 
and  Arabic.  Courses  in  Aramaic  were  offered  to  Divinity  students, 
as  well  as  others,  but  there  were  none  who  elected  them. 

A  special  course  of  six  lectures  was  given  by  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  are  not  teachers  of  the  School.     The  lectures  were  as 

follows :  — 

• 

Ministers  as  seen  hy  a  Layman:  Henry  Lee,  A.M.,  of  the  Board  of  Overeeers. 
The  Health  of  Professional  Men:   Francis  Minot,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physics. 
Some  Conditions  of  Intellectual  Life  in  America:   Charles  Eliot  Norton, 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 
The  Relaiion  of  Law  to  the  Supernatural:  Jamcs  Bradley  Thater,  A.B., 

LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
Intimations  of  Immortality  in  the  Sonnets  of  Shdkspere :    Georob  Herbert 

Palmer,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Harvard's  Contributions  to  Astronomy:    Edward  Charles  Pickering,  A.M., 

S.B.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

These  lectures  proved  both  interesting  and  valuable.  They  were 
given  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Divinity  School,  which  in  some  cases  was 
too  small  to  hold  all  who  desired  to  hear  them.  I  acknowledge  with 
pleasure  the  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  various 
departments  of  the  University  who  so  readil}'^  accepted  the  invitation 
to  take  part  in  this  course. 

In  1887-88  the  School  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  the 
new  library  building.  It  proved  both  pleasant  and  convenient,  and 
now  appears  to  have  been  indispensable  to  the  best  work  of  the 
School.  The  use  of  the  library  has  increased  at  least  three-fold 
since  the  change. 

B3'  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  the  space  in  Divinity  Hall 
that  had  been  given  up  to  the  library  and  to  lecture  rooms  was  set 
at  liberty.  With  the  exception  of  the  Chapel,  Divinity  Hall  is  now 
entirely  used  for  students*  chambers.  By  the  change  six  additional 
rooms  are  gained,  and  one  room  that  had  been  encroached  upon  by  a 
lecture  room  was  restored  to  its  original  proportions.  The  addition 
to  the  rent  of  the  building  that  comes  from  these  sources  is  $350. 

There  were  on  the  first  of  October  last  in  the  library  20,815  volumes 
and  2393  pamphlets.  There  were  added  between  October  1,  1887, 
and  October  1,  1888,  4027  volumes  and  61  pamphlets.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  library  has  been  diminished  by  the  sale  of  995  volumes 
which  were  duplicates,  for  which  $582.15  were  received  above  the 
expenses  of  the  sale.  This  money  has  been  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  new  books,  being  divided  among  the  different  departments. 
During  the  last  year  the  valuable  gift  of  books  from  the  library  of 
the  late  Professor  Ezra  Abbot,  presented  by  Mrs.  Ezra  Abbot,  were 
placed  upon  the  shelves.  This  gift  includes  3770  volumes.  Forty- 
eight  volumes,  presented  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
have  also  been  placed  on  the  shelves.  Valuable  donations  from 
Professor  Charles  E.  Norton,  made  year  before  last,  and  John  T. 
West  of  Tiverton,  made  the  last  year,  cannot  now  be  definitely 
reported,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  made  available  for  use. 

The  removal  of  the  library  to  the  new  building  made  imperative 
what  had  long  been  desirable,  a  new  arrangement  and  cataloguing 
of  the  books.  The  last  year  all  the  books  were  classified  and 
arranged  upon  the  shelves  in  accordance  with  the  classification. 
They  were  also  relabeled  within  and  without.  All  needful  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  commencing  a  card-catalogue  this  year.  The 
School  is  indebted  to  the  experience,  ingenuity,  and  efficienc}*'  of  the 
librarian,  D.  J.  H.  Ward,  Ph.D.,  for  muqh  of  the  success  with  which 
these  changes  have  been  accomplished.  Professor  Thayer,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Library  Committee,  has  also  given  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  matter. 

A  gifl  of  $1175  was  received  from  Rev.  John  William  Quinby  of 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  who  graduated  from  the  School  in  1871. 
The  gift  has  a  special  interest  fVom  the  fact  that  it  represents  the 
beneficiaiy  money  received  by  Mr.  Quinby  while  he  was  a  student, 
with  interest  reckoned  from  the  time  of  receipt. 

A  table  of  courses  and  attendance  is  added.     Besides  the  formal 

iustruction  of  the  School,  which  is  represented  by  the  table,  there 

were  held,  in  connection  with  the  departments  of  the  Old  and  the  New 

Testament,  informal  meetings  of  students  with  the  instructor.    These 

meetings  are  known  as  ^^  Seminaries,"  and  are  held  at  the  house  of 

the  Professor.     They  furnish  an  opportunity  for  considering  matters 

that  do  not  come  up  in  the  regular  teaching  of  the  class-room ;  and 

are  especially  valuable  as  bringing  teacher  and  students  into  closer 

relation  in  their  common  work. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 
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THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  School 
for  the  academic  year  1887-88  :  — 

The  table  on  p.  93  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction  during 
the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text-books  used,  the  num- 
ber of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students 
who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  during 
the  last  eighteen  years :  — • 


Year. 

Whole  no.  of  stu- 
dents. 

No.  present  daring 
the  whole  yemr. 

No.  present  only 
part  of  the  year. 

Aremire  nam- 
ber. 

1870-71 

166 

107 

68 

136 

1871-72 

138 

107 

81 

123 

1872-73 

117 

109 

8 

113 

1873-74 

141 

121 

20 

181 

1874-76 

144 

130 

14 

137 

1876-76 

173 

153 

20 

163 

1876-77 

199 

168 

81 

184 

1877-78 

196 

172 

24 

183 

1878-79 

169 

137 

32 

164 

1879-80 

177 

138 

39 

167 

1880-81 

161 

136 

26 

149 

1881-82 

161 

139 

22 

146 

1882-83 

138 

120 

18 

129 

1883-84 

160 

130 

20 

140 

1884-86 

166 

139 

17 

148 

1886-86 

168 

142 

16 

161 

1886-87 

188 

160 

28 

174 

1887-88 

226 

197 

28 

211 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examination  for 
admission :  — 


Year. 


'T 


ok 

I- 


s 


s 


oo 


First .  .  . 
Second  .  . 
Thinl  .  . 
Special 

Students 
Resident 
Graduates 


72 
79 


31 


63 
60 


47 


78 
32 
21 

46 


67 

68 
14 

32 


61 
41 
25 

34 


69 
38 
20 

21 


68 
40 
22 

30 


76 
37 

17 

28 


66 
46 
17 

40 


76 
47 
24 

42 


89 
66 
33 

46 
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Insenictort. 


Prof.  Keener 
Prof.  Gray 
Mr.  Schofield 
Prof.  Ames 

Prof.  Thayer 


Prof.  Ames 

Prof.  Keener 
Prof.  Thayer 
Prof.  Langdell 

Prof.  Gray 
Prof.  Thayer 

Prof.  Ames 


Prof.  Keener 
Prof.  Langdell 

Prof.  Ames 

Prof.  Langdell 
Prof.  Thayer 
Prof.  Gray 
Prof.  Gray 
Prof.  Keener 
Prof.  Ames 
Prof.  Ames 

Prof.  Keener 
Prof.  Thayer 
Prof.  Gray 
Prof.  Thayer 


Stadies  «nd  Text-books. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Contracts.    LangdelPs  Cases  on  Contracts 

Real  Property.    No  text-hook 

Torts.    Ames*8  Cases  on  Torts 

Civil  Procedure  at  Common  Law.    Ames's 

Cases  on  Pleading 
Criminal    Law    and    Criminal  Procedure. 

No  text-hook 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 
Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

Contracts.    No  text-book 

Evidence.     No  text-hook 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 
dell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

Property.    No  text-book 

Sales  of  Personal    Property.     Langdell's 
Cases  on  Sales 

Trusts.    Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Agency.    No  text-hook 
Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 
dell's Cases  on  Equity  Jurisdiction 
Partnership    and    Corporations.      Ames's 

Cases  on  Partnership 
Suretyship  and  Mortgage.     No  text-bo3k 
Constitutional  Law.  *    No  text-book 
Law  of  Persons.     No  text-book 
Wills  and  Administration.     No  text-hook 
Conflict  of  Laws.*    No  text-book 
Points  in  Legal  History.*    No  text-hook 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 
Contracts.    No  text-book 
Evidence.    No  text-book 
Property.    No  text-hook 
Sales  of  Personal  Property.      Langdell's 
Cases  on  Sales 


1  For  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
*  For  the  first  half  of  tlie  year. 


Exer- 
cises per 
week. 


8 
2 
2 

1 

1 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 


2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
I 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 


No.  of 

studontfi 

examined. 


98 
87 
91 

92 

109 


24 
45 
42 

87 

48 

16 
40 


29 

24 

29 

21 

6 

22 

18 

0 

0 

7 
5 
8 
1 

9 
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In  regard  to  the  last  table  but  one,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although 
the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1877-78, 
there  was  no  third-jear  class  until  1879-80.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78  did  not  take  the  three-years'  course, 
but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  having 
entered  the  School  before  the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 


Offered    . 
Admitted . 


16 

7 


oo 


15 

7 


00 


18 
12 


25 
13 


19 
16 


s 


12 
10 


12 
5 


4 
i 


17 
11 


17 

7 


14 
6 


4 

t^ 
S 


33 

17 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  a  de- 
gree in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course  :  — 


Year. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
FaUed. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
FaUed. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
FaUed. 

1877-78 

66      51      15 

66       47     19 

m            ,         t                    . 

1878-79 

50      42       8 

40       39       1 

.                      .                    • 

1879-80 

73      69       4 

28       26       2 

22       18       4 

1880-81 

45      43       2 

49     ' 46      8 

18       18      0 

1881-82 

49      44       5 

88      37       1 

36      S3      3 

1882-83 

46      44       2 

36      84      2 

21       19      2 

1883-84 

51      41      10 

35      31       4 

26      25       1 

1884-85 

61      56       5 

30      29       1 

23       19      4 

1885-86 

54      48       6 

41       38      3 

18       18       0 

1886-87 

66      59       7 

40      38       2 

26      26      0 

1887-88 

80      70     10 

43      34      9 

33      32       1 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes no  Special  Students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  included 
in  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the  examination 
for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  second- 
year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
ceived the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established :  — 

1870-80.      1880-81.      1881-82.      1882-83.      188^-84.      1884-85.      1885-86.      188(^7.      1887-88. 
7  8  10  10  55  799 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined  for  a 
degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  haying  been  members  of  the 
School  during  that  year :  — 


1 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Tear. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
FaUed. 

Offered. 

Passed. 
FaUed. 

Offered. 
Passed. 

FaUed. 

[           1877-78 

5       2       3 

•                •                • 

i           1878-79 

3       2       1 

•                 •                 • 

1879-80 

6       4       2 

1        1       0 

5       4       1 

1880-81 

6      4      2 

4      4      0 

1881-82 

2       1       1 

10      8       2 

1882-83 

3      3      0 

3      2       1 

1883-84 

7       6       1 

3      3      0 

1884-85 

3      2       1 

6      4      2 

1885-86 

4      3       1 

2      2      0 

;           1886-87 

3      3      0 

4      4      0 

1           1887-88 

5      3      2 

1       0       1 

2       2      0 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges ;  and  of  the 
latter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Har\'ard  and  how  many  of  other 
colleges :  — 


Year. 

1 

Whole  namber 
of  entries. 

Graduates  of 
colleges. 

Harrard 
graduates. 

CIraduatcs  of 
other  coUeges. 

Non-gradu- 
ates. 

'   1870-71 

105 

60 

19 

41 

45 

1871-72 

92 

56 

26 

30 

36 

1872-73 

87 

47 

22 

25 

40 

1873-74 

95 

58 

29 

29 

87 

i   1874-76 

102 

55 

40 

15 

47 

!  1875-76 

119 

67 

39 

28 

52 

1   1876-77 

128 

77 

47 

30 

51 

'   1877-78 

111 

79 

47 

32 

32 

!  1878-79 

102 

62 

38 

24 

40 

1871U80 

124 

76 

59 

17 

48 

!  1880-81 

91 

60 

41 

19 

31 

1  1881-82 

97 

58 

29 

24 

44 

1882-83 

84 

56 

33 

23 

28 

1883-84 

86 

61 

47 

14 

25 

1884-85 

101 

79 

56 

23 

22 

,  1885-S6 

88 

60 

35 

25 

28 

1886-87 

118 

80 

46 

34 

33 

1887-88 

134 

82 

52 

80 

62 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  students  who 
have  been  members  of  the  School  since  the  establishment  of  the  three 
years'  course,  classified  according  to  the  states  and  countries  from 
which  they  came  :  — 


Alabama 

Arkansas  

California 

Cape  Breton  Island  .    . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia    . 

England 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaiian  Islands  .    .    . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Japan   

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts     .    .    .    . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Brunswick  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire     .   .   . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Nora  Scotia 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina  .... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory  . 
West  Virginia  .... 
Wisconsin 


I 


2 

1 


I 
1 


3 

1 

44 

1 


o 

1 

11 


10 
8 

• 

2 
2 


1 
1 


2 

I 


2 

1 


1 
1 

• 

4 

1 

51 


2 
2 
4 
5 
2 
2 
G 


1 
1 


5 
1 


2 
4 

1 


2 
1 
6 
1 
G9 


0 
1 
I 


1 
1 
2 


1 
3 


3 
2 


I 
1 


5 

1 

35 


5 
2 

1 

7 

• 

10 
1 

• 

1 
1 


2 
1 


i 


4 

1 

• 

2 
1 


4 
1 


1 


2 

I 

38 


1 


1 
3 


5 
1 
1 


30 
2 

• 

1 
I 


3 


3 
1 
1 

10  i  r> 

3|    3 


2 
1 


40 
2 
1 


8 
2 


I 
2 


4 

3 


1 


3      2 
.  ,    2 


1 


8 
1 
I 
4 

• 

1 
1 


I 
1 


1 
4 


2 

1 


2 
o 

49 
1 


1 
1 


1 
2 

I 


1 

30 

1 

• 

1 
2 


4 

1 

8 


2 
1 
9 


2      3 

ll  . 
2  . 
2 


1 
2 

1 


2 
2 


I 
0 
3 


I 
1 
5 
2 
46 
3 
1 


1 
3 

• 

8 

• 

6 
4 

• 

3 
1 


2 


S 


1 
1 
1 


6 
1 


1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
52 

1 

« 

2 

1 
2 
7 
I 
II 

• 

8 
5 

• 

2 
3 


1 
1 
3 


S 

o 
H 


I 
2 

39 
3 
4 

14 
5 

10 
1 
1 
5 
1 

39 
6 
8 
1 
5 

11 
8 

39 

11 
499 

10 
3 
2 

16 
1 

16 

35 

11 

90 
9 

65 

33 
1 

13 
9 
6 
5 
2 

20 
5 
1 
2 

13 
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The  following  t&ble  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  students,  not 
graduates  of  colleges,  who  became  members  of  the  School  between 
1870-71  and  1687-88,  both  inclusive,  classified  accurdtnK  to  the 
states  and  coaotries  from  which  tbey  came :  — 


1 

i 

10 

■ 

i 

a 

1 
I 
a 

1 
3 

10 

s 

2 

s 

8 

3 

2 
17 

1 

1 

3 
3 

* 

8 

1 

3 

i 
■ 

■ 

i 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

; 

2 

1 

1 

iio 
s 

3 

I 

1 1 

1 

J 

IS 

I 

4 

1 

1 

. 
1 
3 

3 

u 

■    1 

i  31 

.     3 

1 

1    H 

1     S 

1  1 
8 
S 
2 

S  83 
S 

1  10 
6 
3 
7 
8 

i  is 

e 

1S18 

4 

16 

M 
34 
8 
4S 

16 
43 
34 
2 

1 
10 

s 

4 

10 

13 

S 

s 

3     A 

AlKbama 

Arkuuu 

CalifomU 

C»pe  Breton  Inluiil    .  . 

Colorado 

CoDoecticat 

DcUwan 

Diitrict  of  Colnmlna  .   . 

Knglani 

France 

GeofRU 

HawuijtD  Islands     .    .    . 

IlllDoi. 

Indiuift 

Kmuu 

Keotocky 

Louliiana 

Maine 

MarjUiid 

Michigan 

Miwoori 

Kebr«ka 

>>wBrun.wick  .... 

MewJeriey 

KewYork 

Soitb  Carolina    .... 
KoTsBcotla 

Prince  Edwani  Iilaod   . 

Pnuiia 

Ebode  lalaad 

BoBthCaniUBa    .... 

Tnuoiee 

TtM 

Vmaont  .  .' 

VlTinia 

WtMViigliils 

WbMDlln 
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The  foUowiDg  table  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  Btudents,  grada- 
atcs  of  colt^:e8  other  thao  Harvard,  who  became  members  of  the 
School  between  1870-71  and  1687-88,  both  inclusive,  classified  kc< 
oordiDg  to  tbe  colleges  at  which  they  graduated :  — 


1 

s 

i 

i 

i 

5 

1 

i 

1 

1 

IS 

1 

; 

si 

; 
I 

2 

1 

1 

it 

Aca^K  College  .... 
Adelbert  College    .   .   . 
Univenity  of  AUbwn* 
Allegheny  College     .   . 
Amher.l  College    .   .   . 
Dwlon  Cymnasium     ■    ■ 
anei  College      .... 
Beloit  College     .... 
.Boston  College   .... 
Bowiloin  College    -    .   . 
Brown  UniTsniiy      .   . 
Bncbte!  College      .   •   . 
UniTewity  of  Califoriiia 
CentrJ  College  .... 
Ceotml  UniTerMty      .   . 
Centre  College        ■   .    . 
Uoiversitj  ofCliici^o   . 
ChtiitUn  Brothera'  Coll. 
CbrUtian  University      . 
Colliy  Uiiiv,.Tsity        .    . 
L'nivcrBily  of  Coloradu 
Columbia  College       .   . 

Cornell  College  .... 
Cornell  UnUerBily     .   . 

Ualhousie  College       .    . 
Uarunouth  College    ■    . 
Delaware  College   .   .   . 

IMckiDBon  College      .   . 
IJrake  UnivcrBity   .   .    . 

Earlham  College     .   .    . 
Uuiver»Hy<.fEillnbiirBh 

s 

1 

8 

3 

1 

: 

1 

3 

■ 

1 

3 
2 

1 

; 

■ 

3 

1 
2 

■ 

3 

1 
8 

'. 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

: 

1 1 

6  26 
1    1 

1    1 

1   18 
fi  28 

I    8 

.   18 

I    1 
1    1 

Emory  anil  HenryCoUege 
EurekaCoUege   .... 
Fisk  UniTereilj 

Georgetown  Coll.  CKy.) 

Utiivir'.ily  of  (icorgia    . 
GriBwold  College    .    .   . 
Hamilton  College   .   .   . 

2 

COLLBQBS   WHENCE   STUDENTS  HAVE  COME. 


i 

^ 

1 

3 

i 

7 

1 

1 

A 

s 

4 

i 

i 

I 

It 

amovcr  College  .  .  .  . 
Hnerford  College    .   .   . 

HobartCollc-go 

How«rd  Uaiveraity  .   .   . 

IlUnoii  College 

UDiTereilyofllllDoU  .   . 
iDdUMAsburyUniT..   . 
JohnaHopklM  UiuTeriity 
KuuuNonn&l  College  . 
Keniucky  Military_Iiut.  . 
Kentucky  University    .   . 
Kenyoa  Colk'ge     .   .   .   . 
Kings  Culk-ge  i,N.  5.)  .   . 

Knox  College 

Lafayetle College.    .   .   . 
Lehigh  UnivcMity    .   .   . 
Diuver«lrofI.«ipiig  .   . 
University  atLewisburg  . 
Uncoln  UoiveMity  (Ill-J 
Lincoln  University  (Pa.) 

McKendree  College  .   .   . 
Mirylind  Agriculturml 

College 

UuMchnaetti  Agricul- 

tonil  College 

Xuucliiuelts  Institute 
1      of  Technology  .   ,   .   . 
'  Mercer  University    .   .   . 
iMiuiiiUntreraily.   .   .   . 

Middlebury  College .   .   . 
.  Agric.  and  Meciian.  Coll. 
1     ofUi»issippi    .... 

I'niTeraity  of  Miuiaiippi 
.  Uonmouth  College   .   .   . 
1  Ml  Sl  Mary-s  College    . 

Mt.  Union  College   .   .   . 
.  NaiionBl  Normal  Unir.   . 

L'niv.ofNe-Brunswick  . 
,  Coll.  irf  City  ofiJe*  York 
'  Sotthweslern  Christian 
UoiTersiiy 

NotreDMneUniy.  (Ind.) 

Obeilia  College 

■ 
1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

■I 

2 

1 

8 
1 

; 

1 

_ 

3 

• 
1 

• 

; 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
■ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 

3 

I   3 

a  18 
.  1 
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i 

s 

i 

^ 

^ 

i 

i 

A 

i 

i  . 

11 

6 

.1 

1 

1- 

1 
1 

I 

1 

■ 

2 

1 
1 

J 

1 
5 

1 

7 

1 
1 

1 

• 

H 

OhioWesleyanUniveraity 

Olivet  College 

University  of  the  Pacific 
i-aciflc  Methodist  College 
FennayW  a  nil  College  .   . 

Princeton  College     .    .    . 

Eacine  College 

Bntgera  College     .   .   .   . 

St.  John's  College  (Cam- 
bridge, Kng.)    .... 

St.  Johna  College  (Md.) 

St.  John's  College  (Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y.) 

St.  Lawrence  University 

St.  tools  University    .   , 

St.  Xavier  College  (0.)  . 

8m)W  Clara  Ckitlege.    .   . 

Sheffield  Scientific  School 

Trinity  College 

Tttfts  College 

Union  College 

U.  8.  Military  Academy  . 

U.  S.  :Naral  Academy  .   . 

University  of  Vermont    . 

University  of  Virginia.   . 

Victoria  Unlvcr«ity  .   .   . 

Wabash  College    .   .    .   . 

Washington  Univ.  (Mo.) 

Washington  and  Jefferson 
Collige 

Weslcyan  Univeraity (Ct.) 

Weeleyan  Univeraity  (la.) 

Wealeyan  Univ.  (N.  8.) 

Western  Rcaerve  College 

Western  University  of  Pa. 

Weatrninater  College    .   . 

Willlama  College  .   .   .   . 

Wisconain  UniversUy  .   . 

Wittenberg  College  .   .   . 

Wofford  College   .... 

Worcester  Free  Institute 

Yale  Univeraity     .... 

2 

■ 

4 

S 

1 

1 
2 

2 

I 

S 

■ 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
s 

2 

1 
2 

I 
1 

.  i 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  absolute  and  relative  number  of 
students  furnished  to  the  Law  School  by  each  class  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  namely,  from  1835  to 
1884  both  inclusive.  The  denominator  shows  the  size  of  the  College 
class,  while  the  numerator  shows  how  many  of  the  class  afterwards 
became  members  of  the  Law  School :  — 


1S35. 

IRUI. 

1837. 

1838. 

1838. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

11 

9 

9 

15 

18 

16 

15 

19 

22 

28 

67 

39 

47 

68 

62 

45 

46 

56 

70 

61 

1SI5. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1840. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

20 

23 

17 

7 

22 

21 

23 

30 

23 

24 

61 

66 

62 

62 

78 

66 

64 

88 

89 

91 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

17 

23 

22 

21 

23 

20 

11 

13 

17 

29 

82 

92 

67 

91 

92 

no 

81 

97 

120 

99 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

23 

15 

29 

18 

24 

23 

30 

21 

25 

30 

84 

108 

95 

78 

109 

129 

157 

112 

131 

164 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

86 

42 

45 

33 

49 

35 

23 

35 

43 

39 

141 

139 

180 

150 

192 

166 

190 

183 

205 

197 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  table 
grouped  into  periods  of  five  years  each,  and  with  the  vulgar  fractions 
converted  into  decimals :  — 


1835-39. 


62 


=  .227 


273 

1860-64. 

??.  =  .177 
607 


1840-44. 

1??  =  .359 

278 

186&-69. 
109 


474 


=  .229 


1845-49. 


329 


=  .270 


1870-74. 
129 


693 


=  .180 


1350-54. 

m  =  .304 
398 

187^-79. 
205 


802 


=  .255 


1855-59. 

15?  =  .250 
424 

1880-84. 

1L5  =  .185 
941 


The  students  in  the  Law  School  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  first,  consisting  of  those  who  are  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College  ;  the  second,  of  those  who  are  graduates  of  colleges  other 
than  Harvard ;  and  the  thinl,  of  those  who  are  not  graduates  of  any 
ooUege.  In  respect  to  the  number  of  students,  belouging  to  each  of 
these  three  classes,  who  enter  the  School  from  year  to  year,  the  first 
class  alone  seems  to  be  governed  by  any  law  which  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover. Students  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  classes  are,  in 
respect  to  their  sources  of  supply,  so  widely  scattered  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  that  nothing  short  of  a  long  series  of  years  will 
show  with  any  certainty  whether  the  supply  is  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing. Thus,  the  students  of  the  third  class  who  have  entered  the  School 
doring  the  last  eighteen  (18)  years  have  come  from  forty- four  differ- 
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ent  States  or  countries,  while  no  one  State  or  country,  except  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  furnished  an  average  of  three  in  each  year,  and  only  two 
besides  Massachusetts  (namclj^  New  York  and  Ohio)  have  furnished 
an  average  of  two  in  each  year.  Massachusetts  has  furnished  an 
average  of  twelve  in  each  year,  but  the  number  furnished  by  her  in 
different  3'ears  has  ranged  from  seven  to  twenty.  Nor  does  it  seem 
possible  to  account  for  the  differing  numbers  in  different  years,  if  we 
consider  only  single  years.  We  find,  indeed,  that  in  1877-78  (being 
the  year  in  which  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examination  for 
admission  went  into  operation)  the  number  dropped  for  the  first  time 
to  seven  ;  but  then  it  increased  to  sixteen  in  1878-79,  and  to  twenty 
in  1879-80,  that  being  a  larger  number  by  two  than  entered  in  any 
other  3*ear.  Looking  further,  however,  we  find  that  the  number  again 
dropped  to  seven  in  1880-81,  to  nine  in  1881-82,  to  eight  in  1882-83, 
and  to  seven  in  1884-85,  while  the  smallest  number  in  any  year  pre- 
vious to  1877-78,  was  ten  ;  and  if  we  take  the  average  for  the  seven 
3'ear8  preceding  1877-78,  and  for  the  eleven  years  following,  we  find 
that  it  was  13  j  in  the  former  period,  and  11  in  the  latter.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  all  that  we  can  say  by  way  of  generalization  is, 
that  the  number  of  students  of  the  third  class,  coming  from  Massa- 
chusetts, has  diminished,  though  not  in  a  ver}*  marked  degree,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examination  for 
admission. 

Adverting  to  the  aggregate  number  of  students  of  the  third  class 
—  the  non-graduates  —  who  entered  the  School  in  each  year  during 
the  same  period  of  eighteen  years,  we  find  that  it  ranged  from  twentj'- 
two  to  fifty-two ;  and,  if  we  consider  only  single  years,  we  find  the 
same  difllculty  in  accounting  for  the  differing  numbers  in  different  3'ears 
that  we  do  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts.  To  be  sure,  the  number 
dropped  in  1877-78  from  fifty-one  in  1876-77,  and  from  fifjty-two 
in  1875-76,  to  thirt3'-two  ;  but  then  it  rose  to  fort3'  in  1878-79,  to  forty- 
eight  in  1879-80,  to  forty-four  in  1881-82,  and  to  fifty-two  in  1887-«8. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  smallest  number  in  an3'  3'ear  prior  to  1877-78 
was  thirty-six,  while  it  fell  below  that  number  in  seven  out  of  the  eleven 
.  following  3'ears ;  and  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding 1877-78,  and  of  the  eleven  following  3'ears,  we  find  that  it 
was  fort3'-four  during  the  former  period,  and  onl3'  M^^  during  the 
latter  period.  Again,  if  we  divide  the  period  of  eleven  3'ears  into  two 
periods  of  six  and  five  3'ears  respectivel3',  we  find  that  the  average 
number  during  the  first  period  of  six  3'ears  was  37^,  while  it  was  only  32 
during  the  last  period  of  five  years ;  and  that  too  in  spite  of  the  large 
number  of  fifty-two  in  the  last  of  the  five  years,  i.  e.,  in  the  3'ear  now 
under  review.   These  figures,  therefore,  seem  to  show  that  the  number 
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of  stadents  of  the  third  class  entering  the  School  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course  and 
the  examination  iTor  admission.  Does  the  large  number  who  entered 
the  School  during  the  year  under  review  show  that  that  process  has 
been  arrested  ?  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  now  current  year,  it 
would  seem  that  that  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative  ;  for 
the  number  of  students  of  the  third  class  who  have  entered  the  School 
daring  the  current  year  is  only  twenty-eight,  while,  at  the  correspond- 
ing date  in  the  year  under  review,  the  number  was  forty-four. 

The  students  of  the  second  class  who  have  entered  the  School  dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  years  have  come  from  no  less  than  124  different 
colleges,  no  one  of  which  has  sent  an  average  of  three  in  each  year, 
and  only  one  of  which  (Yale)  has  sent  an  average  of  two  in  each 
year.  The  whole  number  of  students  of  this  class  who  entered  the 
School  during  the  seven  years  preceding  1877-78  averaged  28f  in 
each  year ;  during  the  next  six  years  it  averaged  23  in  each  j^ear ; 
and  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  averaged  25j-  in  each  year.  It 
seems  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  students  coming  to 
the  School  from  other  colleges  has  diminished  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  three-years'  course ;  but  it  also  seems  probable  that 
the  lowest  point  has  been  reached,  and  that  now  an  improvement  is 
going  on.  The  number  of  such  students  who  entered  the  School 
daring  the  year  under  review  (30)  was,  however,  less  by  four  than 
Id  the  preceding  year  (34),  while  the  number  who  have  thus  far 
entered  during  the  current  year  (26)  is  less  by  four  than  the  num- 
ber who  had  eutered  at  the  corresponding  d^^te  in  the  j'ear  under 
review  (30). 

It  is  onl}*  in  students  of  the  first  class,  namelj^  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College,  that  the  School  has  had  any  growth  during  the  last 
eighteen  years  in  respect  to  the  number  of  students  who  have  entered 
it.  In  that  class  the  growth  has  undoubtedly  been  great,  but  yet  not 
greater  than  the  growth  of  the  classes  in  Harvard  College.  Indeed, 
if  we  take  fifty  successive  college  classes,  beginning  with  the  class  of 
1)135,  and  ending  with  that  of  1884,  and  divide  them  into  ten  groups 
of  five  classes  each,  in  the  order  of  tim3,  we  find  that  the  second 
group  contributed  to  the  Law  School  the  largest  proportion  of  its 
whole  number,  while  the  sixth  group  contributed  the  smallest  propor- 
tion, the  tenth  group  the  second  smallest,  and  the  eighth  group  the 
third  smallest,  though  the  difference  between  the  eighth  and  tenth 
groups  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
sixth  group  is  small.  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  easy : 
the  second  group  comprises  the  last  five  years  of  Judge  Story's  life  ; 
the  sixth  group  comprises  the  period  of  the  late  wnr ;  the  tenth  group 
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comprises  the  period  of  the  greatest  depression  caused  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  three-years'  course  ;  and  the'  eighth  group  comprises 
the  period  during  which  examinations  for  a  degree  were  established, 
and  during  which  the  longest  period  of  residence  required  for  a  degree 
was  extended  from  one  and  a  half  years  to  two  years. 

It  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  apply  the  foregoing  test  to  the 
College  classes  since  1884,  as  it  is  not  certain  that  any  of  them  have 
yet  made  their  full  contribution  to  the  Law  School,  and  the  later  ones 
certainly  have  not. 

The  years  1886-87  and  1887-88  have  been  distinguished  for  a  large 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  students  entering  the  School,  the 
number  having  risen  from  88  in  1885-86  to  113  in  1886-87  (an 
increase  of  25),  and  to  134  in  1887-88  (an  increase  of  21).  The 
increase  in  1886-87  was  in  all  the  three  classes  of  students ;  but  the 
increase  in  1887-88  was  almost  wholl}'  in  the  third  class,  namely, 
non-graduates.  The  number  of  Harvard  graduates  was  indeed 
greater  by  6,  but  the  number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  was  less 
by  4,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  taken  to- 
gether, was  only  2,  while  the  increase  in  the  third  class  was  19.  In 
the  now  current  year  the  total  number  of  new  entries  is  less  by  21 
than  at  the  corresponding  date  of  1887-88;  but  the  decrease  is 
mostly  in  students  of  the  third  class,  the  number  of  Harvard  gradu- 
ates (49)  being  less  by  1  only  than  at  the  corresponding  date  of 
1887-^8  (50),  and  the  number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  (26) 
being  less  by  4  only  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1887-88  (80), 
while  the  number  of  non-graduates  (28)  is  less  by  16  than  at  the 
corresponding  date  in  1887-88  (44).  The  experience  of  the  last 
eighteen  years  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  is  the  ^^44"  rather  than 
the  "28"  that  is  abnormal. 

The  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  important  growth  that  the  School 
has  had  during  the  last  eighteen  years  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found,  not 
in  the  number  of  students  who  have  entered  the  School,  but  in  the 
length  of  time  that  students  have  remained  in  it ;  and  in  this  latter 
particular  the  current  ^ear  is  not  disappointing;  for  the  falling  off 
in  new  entries  is  more  than  made  up  by  an  increased  number  of  old 
students,  the  total  number  appearing  in  the  annual  Catalogue  for 
1887-88  being  215,  while  the  total  number  to  appear  in  the  annual 
Catalogue  for  the  current  year  will  be  217.  It  is  true  that  the  annual* 
Catalogue  for  the  current  year  will  show  a  third-year  class  of  only  27, 
while  the  annual  Catalogue  of  1887-88  showed  a  third-year  class  of 
30;  but  this  apparent  falling  off  in  third-year  men  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  the 
second-year  class  of  last  year  failed  to  gain  admission  to  the  third- 
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year  class  of  the  present  year.  If  the  number  of  such  failures  had 
been  no  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  even  taking  into  account 
only  those  second-year  men  who  actually  returned  to  the  School  in 
each  of  the  two  3'ears  for  a  third  year,  the  present'  third-year  class 
would  number  33  instead  of  27 ;  and  this  fact  accounts,  in  part  at 
least,  for  the  large  number  of  special  students  who  wiU  appear  in  the 
annual  Catalogue  for  the  current  year. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 

December  13,  1888. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  j'ear 
1887-^8 :  — 

The  improvement  of  the  course  of  study  has  been  a  subject  of 
grave  consideration  by  the  Faculty.  The  establishment  of  a  com- 
pulsory four-3-ear8'  graded  course  has  been  formally  recognized  as 
desirable  as  soon  as  a  proper  financial  basis  can  be  assured.  What 
this  basis  should  be,  or,  in  other  words,  what  loss  the  School  would 
l>e  likely  to  incur  from  making  the  change,  is  a  question  about  which 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  A  committee  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  reported  that  in  their  judgment 
a  subscription  income  of  $20,000  a  year  for  five  3'ears  would  justify 
the  establishment  of  such  a  course.  As  it  was  evidently  impossible 
to  obtain  a  sufiScient  guarantee  fund,  the  action  of  the  Faculty  was 
limited  to  making  certain  changes  in  the  course  of  instruction,  which 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  circular :  — 

EABVABD   UNIVERSITY,  ^  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
{To  go  into  effect  September,  1888,) 

First  Year. 
Medical  Chemistry  will  be  taught  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Second  Year. 

Medical  Chemistry  will  be  taught  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The 
examination  will  be  held  in  February. 

Therapeutics  will  be  taught  during  the  year,  with  an  examination  at  Uie 
end  of  the  year. 
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Third  Year. 

In  addition  to  the  examinations  hitherto  required  for  the  degree,  each 
candidate  will  be  required  to  take  examinations,  aggregating  two  (2)  hours 
from  the  followihg  list  of  elective  studies,  to  be  chosen  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year ;  the  choice  thus  made  is  to  be  final.  One  two-hour  course 
or  two  one-hour  courses  are  to  be  taken,  as  follows :  — 

Ophthalmology  (1  hr.).  Diseases  of  Children  (2  hrs.). 

Otology  (1  hr.).  Mental  Diseases  (1  hr.). 

Dermatology  (2  hrs.)-  Gynaecology  (2  hrs.). 

Diseases  of  Nervous  System  (2  hrs.).  Legal  Medicine  (1  hr.). 

Fourth  Year. 

The  com'se  of  study  will  be  entirely  elective  and  each  student  can  attend 
any  or  all  of  the  courses. 

To  obtain  the  fourth-year  degree  each  candidate  must  pass  examinations 
amounting  to  ten  (10)  hours,  chosen  from  the  following  list  of  studies,  the 
choice  to  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  and  to  be  regarded  as 
final :  — 

Opthalmology  (2  lirs.).  Mental  Diseases  (1  hr.). 

Dermatology  (2  hrs.).  Clinical  Obstetrics  (2  hrs.). 

Otology  (2  hrs.).  Operative  Obstetrics  (1  hr.). 

Laryngology  (1  hr.).  Operative  Surgery  (1  hr.). 

Gynaecology  (2  hrs.).  Legal  Medicine  (1  hr.). 

Diseases  of  Children  (2  hrs.).  Hygiene  (1  hr.). 
Diseases  of  Nervous  System  (2  lirs.).   Bacteriology  (1  hr.). 

The  above  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  tliii*d-year  courses  of  the  same 
title,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  given  clinical  and  laboratory  courses  in 
Orthopaedic  Surgery,  Genito-urinary  Diseases,  Syphilis,  Ovarian  Tumors, 
Clinical  Microscopy,  Preparation  of  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids ;  in  these 
courses  no  examination  is  required. 

House-officers  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, Carney  Hospitul,  McLean  Asylum,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  Boston  Children's  Hospital,  and  Free  Hospital  for  Women 
may  obtain  the  fourth-year  degree  by  entering  the  fourth  class,  passing  an 
examination  in  the  electives  amounting  to  five  (5)  hours,  and  presenting  a 
certificate  of  satisfactory  pei*formance  of  duty  in  the  Hospital  for  a  period 
equivalent  to  the  School  year,  and  an  acceptable  thesis  or  clinical  report 
based  upon  observations  made  during  their  service.  On  account  of  the 
shorter  services  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  and  Adams  Nervine  Asylum,  in- 
ternes of  tliese  institutions  will  be  required  to  pass  an  aggi'cgate  of  seven 
(7)  hours  examination  and  present  a  certificate  and  thesis  as  above. 

Medical  students  who  desire  to  devote  their  fourth  year  of  study  mainly 
to  advanced  work  in  any  of  the  laboratories  of  the  School,  may  obtain  the 
fourth-year  degree  upon  passing  examinations  in  the  elective  studies  aggre- 
gating five  (6)  hours,  and  presenting  an  acceptable  thesis  based  on  the 
laboratory  work  actually  done. 
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Fourth-Year  Fees. 

1.  The  fee  for  the  full  year  to  all  students  who  have  paid  for  three  full 
courses  in  the  School  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars. 

2.  For  other  students,  including  graduates  of  other  schools,  the  fee  shall 
be  two  hundred  dollars. 

3.  For  House-officers  in  Hospitals,  who  are  entitled  to  apply  for  the 
degree,  the  fee  shall  be  thirty  dollars  for  the  entire  year. 

4.  For  stuflents  engaged  in  special  advanced  work  in  the  laboratories 
the  fee  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars. 

BosTOK,  Jane  30,  1888. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  important  features  in  the  amended 
scheme  of  instruction  are  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system  into 
the  medical  curriculum  and  the  recognition  of  hospital  and  laboratory- 
work  as  means  of  obtaining  the  fourth-year  degree.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  changes  will  render  the  course  of  instruction  much  more 
valuable  and  attractive,  and  thus  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a 
compulsory  four-yeai-s*  course. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  School 
during  the  past  year  is  shown  below  in  Table  I.  Special  work,  not 
thus  set  forth,  has  also  been  done  in  various  departments  and  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  :  — 

Anatomy.  —  Dr.  W.  S.  Bryant  has  studied  the  valves  of  the  intes- 
tinal veins,  and  has  demonstrated  their  existence  in  the  veins  of  the 
human  foetus  and  their  occasional  persistence  in  the  adult  (Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  25,  1888).  The  construction  by  Dr. 
John  C.  Munro  of  a  large  model  of  the  arm  cut  into  slices  and  painted 
from  actual  frozen  sections  has  greatly  facilitated  the  teaching  in  this 
department.  Living  models  in  conjunction  with  frozen  sections  have 
also  been  much  used  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

Histology. — In  the  histological  laboratory  Dr.  J.  T.  Bo  wen  has 
investigated  the  development  of  the  human  epitrichium  ;  Dr.  C.  S. 
Minot  has  completed  a  memoir,  now  in  press,  upon  the  development 
of  the  foetal  appendages  of  the  mammalia,  with  special  reference  to 
the  human  placenta.  The  designing  and  perfecting  of  an  automatic 
microtome  upon  new  principles  has  been  part  of  the  work  of  the  year ; 
the  instrument  has  proved  a  valuable  means  of  economizing  labor 
and  time,  and  gives  more  perfect  sections  than  the  hand  microtomes. 
Physiology.  — The  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Warren 
have  studied  the  reenforcement  of  the  knee-jerk  by  muscular  contrac- 
tions. Dr.  Bowditch  made  a  preliminary  report  on  the  subject  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  April  17, 1888  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  May  31,  1888),  and  Dr.  AVarren  presented  the  results  of 
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further  investigation  to  the  American  Physiological  Society,  Sept.  20, 
1888.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hooper  has  continued  his  work  upon  the  innervation 
of  the  larj'nx  and  has  published  his  results  in  a  paper  entitled  ^*-  Effects 
of  varying  Rates  of  Stimulation  on  the  action  of  the  recurrent  laryn- 
gial  nerves"  (N.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  3,  1888).  Dr.  Lovetfs 
work  on  the  distribution  of  strychnia  in  the  animal  body,  mentioned 
in  last  report,  has  been  completed  and  published  (Journal  of  Physi- 
ology, Vol.  IX.  p.  99).  • 

Cliemhhy.  —  Assistant  Professor  Hills  has  been  occupied  during 
the  past  year  in  investigating  the  question  of  the  postmortem  imbi- 
bition of  poisons,  particularly  arsenic,  mercury,  and  zinc. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  —  Dr.  £.  G.  Brackett,  Assistant 
in  this  department,  has  made  an  investigation  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health  on  the  healthfulness  of  oleomargarine  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  lecture-room  instruction  has  been  supplemented  by  clinical  exer- 
cises at  the  City  Hospital,  in  which  the  class  is  divided  into  small 
sections  and  each  student  is  required  to  give  an  outline  of  the  use,  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  of  such  remedies  as  seem  to  him  to  be 
indicated.  The  well-recognized  advantages  of  the  "conference" 
system  of  instruction  are  thus  extended  to  this  department. 

Hygiene.  —  Dr.  Charles  Harrington  has  conducted  an  investigation 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Charles  P.  AVorcester  has  begun  a  research  upon  the  effects  of  iron 
compounds  on  the  blood  in  a  stale  of  health.  The  instruction  in  this 
department  has  been  illustrated  by  visits  in  company  with  Dr.  S.  H. 
Durgin  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  the  pumping  station  of  the  Sewer 
Department,  the  rendering  and  fertilizer  manufacturing  establish- 
ments at  Spectacle  Island  and  at  Brighton,  the  Quarantine  Station, 
the  Brighton  Abattoir,  the  New  England  Vaccine  Lymph  establish- 
ment, &c. 

Bacteriology.  —  Dr.  J.  A.  Jeffries  has  continued  his  original  inves- 
tigations, the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  following  papers  : 
*'  On  the  Sterilization  of  Milk  for  Infants'"  (Am.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Sciences,  May,  1888);  *'The  Bacteria  of  the  Alimentary  Canal, 
especially  in  the  Diarrhoeas  of  Infancy"  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  Sept.  6,  1888).  Dr.  Austin  Peters  has,  with  the  advice  of 
the  demonstrator  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri(5ulture,  been  conducting  experi- 
ments with  a  view  of  determining  how  far  a  cow  may  be  tuberculous 
before  the  milk  supply  becomes  dangerous  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  actual  experiments  upon  animals  are  conducted  at  a  farm  in  the 
country,  and  the  bacteriological  work  is  done  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
School. 
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Surgery,  —  Dr.  G.  H.  Monks  gave  a  voluntary  course  of  twelve 
hours  to  the  members  of  the  third  class  on  the  Demonstration  of 
Surgical  Landmarks  and  Surface  Markings  on  the  living  model  as  a 
preliminary  to  Dr.  Porter's  course  on  Operative  Surgery. 

Ophthalmology.  —  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  has  devoted  half  an  hour  a 
week  to  giving  personal  assistance  to  individual  students  in  the  use 
of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Children's  Diseases.  —  During  the  past  year  Assistant  Professor 
Rotch  has  made  a  careful  study  of  infant  feeding,  based  largely  on 
recent  discoveries  in  bacteriology.  The  chemical  and  phj'siological 
work  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  School  has  been  supplemented 
bv  anatomical  observations  of  children.  The  results  of  this  work 
will  shortly  appear  in  the  '^  Cyclopedia  for  Diseases  of  Children." 

Gynaecology,  —  In  this  department  Dr.  Davenport  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  with  students  in  the  examination  of  cases  to  be  reported 
at  the  gynaecological  clinical  conferences.  Students  have  also  had 
opportnnities  at  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women  for  observation  and 
instmction  considerably  in  excess  of  that  mentioned  in  the  published 
tables. 

The  whole  number  of  stndents  in  attendance 

During  the  year  was 275 

During  the  first  term 264 

During  the  second  term 257 

Of  these  135  had  literary  or  scientific  degrees. 

There  were  76  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  three  years*  course,  of  whom  12  were  rejected. 

There  were  1 1  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the 
four  years'  course,  of  whom  1  was  rejected.  Of  the  10  students  who 
received  the  degree,  2  received  it  cum  laude. 

The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  10  students. 

The  scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

1st  Barringer  Scholarship,  G.  A.  Craig^n    .   .  8d  Class. 

2d         •*  **  F.  A.  Stewart    .   .  8d  '• 

Faculty  •*  A.  H.  Wentworth .  8d  " 

••  ••  S.  A.  Mahone/  .    .  8d  •* 

••  •'  J.  H.  Huddleston  .  2d  ** 

••  ••  G.  W.  Kaan    ...  2d  »* 

Foster  Gratuity,  £.  R.  Moras  ...  Sd  ** 

•'           *»  A.  C.  Stanard    .   .  8d      •* 

The  nsaal  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following 

tablet. 

H.  P.  BOWDITCH,  Dean. 
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TABLE  III.  —  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  TERMS  SPENT  AT  THE 

SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Spent  six 
terms  . 

62 

88K 

39 

Mi 

49 

79 
9W 

67 

88^ 

57 
96K 

63 
80^ 

72 
9W 

83 
85K 

77 
885t 

Spent  five 
terms  . 

2 

1 

6 
lOi 

2 

2jl 

4 

0 

3 

8 

4lt 

4 

4 

Spent  four 
terms  . 

3 

4 

8* 

4 

en 

4 
4K 

4 

5^ 

2 
0 

4 

6li 

4 

6ll 

1 
lit 

3 

Spent  three 
terms  . 

2 

2?f 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  Spent  two 
terms  . 

1 

1 

2H 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 
1* 

0 

1 

1^ 

• 

3 

3^ 

Total  grad- 
nated  . 

70 

45 

60 

86» 

76« 

59^ 

73* 

79» 

98« 

87' 

*  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class.  *  Includes  three  students  of  the  fourth  class. 
'  Includes  ftix  students  of  the  fourth  class.            ■  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

*  looludcs  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class.  ^  Includes  eleven  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

"*  Includes  eleven  students  of  the  fourth  cla^s. 


TABLE  IV.  —  STATISTICS   OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


1888.  { 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Physics, 
r June /Offered    .   .34 
I  Conditioned    5 

Latin. 
34 
9 

English. 
34 
7 

Elective. 
84 
4 

Rejected 

Sept.  1  ^^'"^^  '   '  ^ 
^            I  Conditioned    8 

29 
5 

29 

O 

29 
4 

}• 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  upon  the  Dental  School  for  the  year  1887-88  :  — 

The  number  of  students  was  thirty-three,  divided  as  follows  :  First 
year  Six^  second  year  Sixteen^  third  year  Eleven, 

The  subjects  and  methods  of  insti'uction  have  been  the  same  as  in 
previous  years,  viz.  Lectures  on  Anatomy  with  dissections ;  Physi- 
ology with  practical  instruction  in  the  Laboratory  ;  General  Chemistry 
with  abundant  work  in  the  Laboratory ;    Lectures   on   Surgery  and 
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Surgical  Pathology,  illustrated  by  colored  drawings  and  by  recent  and 
morbid  specimens.  The  students  have  also  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  operations  at  the  Massachusetts  General  and  City  Hospitals,  a 
privilege  of  which  many  have  availed  themselves.  This  instruction 
has  been  given  by  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  School  in  connec- 
tion with  the  classes  in  that  School.  By  the  Dental  Professors  and 
Instructors,  instruction  has  been  given  in  Dental  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,  Oral  Anatomy  and  Pathology,  Orthodontia,  or  the 
Regulating  of  Teeth,  Operative  and  Mechanical  Deatistry,  and  the 
Mechanical  Treatment  of  Cleft  Palates. 

The  amount  of  instruction  in  strictly  dental  subjects  has  been  : 


Instructors. 

Subjects. 

Number  of  Exercises. 

Prof.  Fillebrown 

Operative  Dentistry 

35  lectures 

'*     Brackett 

Dental  Therapeutics 

35 

it 

*»     Chandler 

Mechanical  Dentistry 

25 

i( 

Instructor  Briggs 

Materia  Medica 

25 

ti 

illustrated  by 
specimens 

**         Monks 

Surgical  Pathology 

12 

{( 

**         Stanton 

Oral  Anatomy  and  Pathology 

80 

Ci 

illustrated  by 
drawings  and 
microscope 

Wilson 

Orthodontia 

8 

t( 

and  25  clinics 

*•         Grant 

1 

Cleft  Palate  and  Fractures 
of  the  Jaw 

10 

t( 

illustrated  by 
models  and 
appliances. 

The  Professors  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry  have  also  de- 
voted one  or  more  hours,  as  seemed  necessar}',  of  each  week  to  clinical 
instruction. 

Examinations  have  been  held  in  all  these  subjects,  with  the  usual  per- 
centages of  successes  and  failures.  The  subject  of  Materia  Medica  is 
included  in  the  examination  in  Dental  Therapeutics,  of  Orthodontia  in 
Operative  and  that  of  Cleft  Palate  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

The  students  of  the  first  year  get  no  dentistry,  but  are  in  the  Med- 
ical School  under  the  instruction  of  its  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Phj'si- 
ology  and  Chemistry.  In  the  second  and  third  year,  in  addition  to 
theoretical  studies  they  get  instruction  in  practical  dentistry  in  the 
infirmaries  of  the  Operative  and  Mechanical  departments  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  instructors,  performing  all  its  operations. 

An  ample  supply  of  patients  for  these  purposes  is  found  in  that 
numerous  class  of  persons  in  the  community  who  are  willing  to  trust 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  students,  because  the  prices  charged  for 
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their  work  are  only  nominal.  This  trust,  moreover,  is  not  misplaced  ; 
for  every  operation  goes  on  under  the  critical  eye  of  an  instructor 
who  is  a  skilful  operator. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Shattuck  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Den- 
tistry, and  performed  its  duties  in  an  entirely  satisfactory*  manner.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  however,  he  was  absent  on  account  of  illness 
for  nearly  two  months,  during  which  period  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Dr.  F.  E.  Sprague  of  the  class  of  *87,  whose  excellent  ability  and 
diligence  kept  up  the  quality  of  the  instruction  and  the  interest  of  the 
students.  Dr.  Shattuck  at  the  end  of  the  year  declined  a  renomination, 
and  Dr.  H.  M.  Clifford  of  the  class  of  '86  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion. Dr  Whitten,  who  had  served  four  years  with  great  acceptance 
as  instructor  in  Operative  Dentistrj^  felt  compelled  by  pressure  of 
his  private  business  to  decline  a  reappointment,  and  Dr.  W.  P. 
Cooke  of  the  class  of  '81  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  inter- 
ested and  almost  gratuitous  services  of  these  instructors  in  Operative 
Dentistry,  all  graduates  of  the  School,  contribute  very  largely  to  its 
success.  Dr.  Waitt,  who  for  several  years  has  performed  —  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Professor — the  duties  of  Demonstrator 
of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  also  declined  a  reappointment,  and  Dr.  A. 
H.  Stoddard  of  the  class  of  '87  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

I  have  in  former  reports  called  attention  to  the  pecuniary  needs  of 
the  School  and  endeavored  to  enlist  in  its  behalf  the  interest  of  the 
charitable  and  wealthy  of  our  community,  but  so  far  with  apparently 
little  success.  Such  as  care  to  look  into  the  matter  I  would  refer  to 
•my  last  report. 

The  clinical  instructors  for  the  year  have  been 

John  T.  Codmak,  D.M.D.,  of  Boston. 
Forest  G.  Eddt,  D.M.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

THOMAS   H.   CHANDLER,  Dean. 


THE  LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  for  the  year  1887-88  :  — 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  were  in  the  School  was  twenty- 
one,  showing  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceeding  year.  Of  these,  six 
were  regular  students  and  fifteen  were  special  students.  The  regular 
students  took  on  the  average  d|  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  special 
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students  4-,^^  courses.  At  Commencement,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty,  degrees  were  granted  to  four  students  of  the  School  and 
to  one  student  of  Harvard  College  who  had  completed  the  course  in 
Engineering. 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  the  plans  which  had  been  suggested 
for  the  future  of  the  School.  These  plans  have  been  considered  during 
the  year,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  about  a  union  be- 
tween the  School  and  the  College ;  but  this  attempt  has  failed,  and  it 
now  appears  probable  that  the  separate  existence  of  tlie  School  will  be 
continued  indefinitely.  The  problems  of  the  School  are  thus  reduced 
to  a  single  one,  namely,  to  arrange  in  the  best  way  the  several  four- 
year  programmes  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
These  programmes  are  in  great  measure  composed  of  studies  selected 
from  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  Harv'ard  College,  as  by  so  do- 
ing duplication  of  instruction  is  avoided  ;  and  most  of  the  studies  in 
the  programmes  are  "  required,"  thus  making  the  system  of  the  School 
—  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  College  —  a  "group"  system.  The 
selection  of  studies  and  the  arrangement  of  programmes  are  found  to 
be  somewhat  difficult,  because  under  the  two  systems  exemplified  in 
the  University,  the  "group"  system  and  the  "elective"  system,  the 
requirements  of  students  as  to  sequence  of  studies  and  hours  of  reci- 
tation are  different.  The  Faculty  of  this  School  has  lately  considered 
the  programmes,  and  has  rearranged  them  so  as  to  more  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  students.  The  new  programmes  will  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue for  the  current  year. 

The  engineering  courses  of  this  School  have  now  been  open  to  Col- 
lege students,  under  very  slight  restrictions,  for  two  years.  The  num- 
ber who  take  these  courses  has  steadily  increased,  until  now  the  College 
students  form  the  majorit}'  in  all  the  classes.  It  was  expected  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  these  students  would  remain  one  year  after  their 
graduation  from  the  College,  complete  the  engineering  course  and  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  the  School.  This  expectation  has  been  justified 
by  the  facts  thus  far ;  and  the  prospect  now  is  that  the  number  who 
obtain  an  engineering  education  in  this  way  will  be  larger  still  in  the 
future. 

In  my  last  report  I  noticed  the  demand  for  courses  in  scientific 
French  and  German.  This  demand  is  now  even  greater  than  it  was 
at  that  time.    I  regret  that  these  courses  have  not  jxt  been  provided. 

W.  S.  CHAPLIN,  Dean. 

Nov.  20th,  1888. 
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THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Universitt: 

Sib,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  year  1887-88  :  — 

Instruction  was  given  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Botany,  Applied 
Zoology,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  by  Messrs.  Motley,  B.  M.  Wat- 
son, jr.,  Kidder,  Winslow,  and  Storer. 

Seven  students  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Hinckley  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  the  farm 
in  April,  1888.  Mr.  M.  Swallow  was  in  charge  during  the  summer, 
and  Mr.  L.  E.  Northway  succeeded  him  in  September.  The  receipts 
from  the  farm  were  slightly  in  excess*  of  the  cost  of  conducting  it. 
As  in  previous  3'ears,  horses  and  cattle  were  taken  to  board,  and 
much  manure  was  obtained  for  maintaining  the  feilility  of  the  land. 

A  valuable  gift  of  books  relating  to  Horticulture  was  received  from 
Mrs.  Caroline  Dixwell  Clements  of  Jamaica  Plain ;  an  interesting 
collection  of  specimens  of  standard  grasses,  seeds,  and  grains  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Seedsmen,  of  Reading,  England,  through 
James  S.  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Milton;  a  horse  from  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Lovering  of  Boston,  and  agricultural  newspapers  from  Dr.  D.  D. 
Slade  of  Chestnut  Hill. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine :  — 

Of  the  three  students  who  composed  the  third  class  all  presented 
themselves  for  the  final  examinations,  in  which  none  were  successful. 
There  was  but  one  graduate  and  he  was  from  last  year's  class. 

Of  the  six  members  of  the  second  class  two  were  successful  in  all 
the  subjects  and  one  in  all  but  one  ;  two  failed  to  attain  the  necessary 
standard,  and  one  closed  his  connection  with  the  School. 

Of  the  fifteen  students  of  the  first  class,  one  has  died  ;  one  has  closed 
his  connection  with  the  School ;  one  has  become  a  special  student ; 
three  dropped  into  the  new  first  class ;  and  nine  became  members  of 
the  second  class :  of  these  last,  five  were  successful  in  all  of  the  sub- 
jects. 
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At  the  admission  examinations  nine  candidates  presented  them- 
selves :  of  these,  four  have  entered  the  School.  One  candidate,  having 
the  required  testimonials,  was  admitted  to  the  first  class  without  ex- 
amination. There  are  also  two  special  students  in  subjects  of  the 
third  year. 

Thus  there  are  three  students  in  the  third  class,  nine  in  the  second, 
and  eight  in  the  first,  which  together  with  the  two  specials  makes  a 
total  attendance  of  twenty-two :  four  less  than  last  year. 

The  only  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  staff  during 
the  year  was  occasioned  by  the  resignation,  due  to  his  removal  from 
Boston,  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Williams.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Cheney  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology  in  his  place. 

So  far  the  attendance  upon  the  classes  remains  practically  the  same 
from  year  to  year,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  students  continues 
to  come  from  close  about  us.  This  I  look  upon  as  being  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  instruc- 
tors is  so  taken  up  by  their  class  duties,  by  the  patients  in  the  Hos- 
pital, and  by  outside  practice,  upon  which  they  must  largely  depend 
for  their  own  maintenance,  that  they  can  do  nothing  toward  extending 
more  widely  the  infiuence  of  the  School.  If  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  Institution  take  rank  as  a  scientific  centre,  or  to  have  it  attrac- 
tive to  students  from  a  distance,  means  must  be  taken  to  overcome 
this  difficulty. 

The  Veterinary  Hospital.  —  For  the  twelve  months  ending  October 
31,  1888,  there  have  been  treated  at  the  Hospital  2486  patients. 
Of  these,  1605  were  out-door  clinics ;  5  were  sent  to  the  farm 
buildings  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  876  were  in-door  patients 
at  the  Village  Street  buildings.  Of  these  last,  599  were  horses,  259 
dogs,  8  mules,  1  cow,  13  cats,  and  a  monke}'.  In  addition  to  these, 
1 783  horses  were  shod  during  the  year. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  dogs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
forbidden  by  the  Cit}'  government  to  keep  these  animals  during  the 
warm  months,  as  they  annoyed  some  of  the  neighbors. 

Museum,  Dr.  Lee's  interest  in  this  division  of  his  snbject  has 
added  still  further  to  both  the  anatomical  and  pathological  collections 
and  so  to  our  resources  for  illustrating  lectures. 

Money  could  be  very  usefully  employed  in  the  purchase  of  prepa- 
rations, models,  etc.,  which  would  be  of  gi*eat  and  lasting  value  to 
both  teachers  and  students. 

Library.  The  collection  of  books  has  been  added  to  somewhat 
during  the  year,  notably  by  the  gift  of  Dr.  Slade. 

As  mentioned  last  year,  ^^  books  which  treat  of  animal  life,  of  the 
development  of  species,  of  the  formation  of  the  more  celebrated  breeds 
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of  the  domesticated  animals,  of  the  general  care  and  feeding  of  ani- 
mals, of  animal  mechanism,  as  well  as  of  the  more  absolutely  technical 
subjects,  in  either  English,  German,  or  French,  will  be  repeatedly 
read  and  thoroughly  appreciated." 

Finances.  The  accounts  for  the  year  show  a  deficit  of  $1576.12, 
notwithstanding  that  the  running  expenses  of  the  establishment  were 
$1762.19  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  This  result  is  directlj' 
chargeable  to  a  falling  off  of  $4143.94  in  the  hospital  receipts,  and, 
since  during  the  past  year  the  hospital  staff  has  remained  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1886-87,  when  a  surplus  of  $652.22  was  earned,  the  deficit  this 
year  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  lessened  amount  of  time  that  they 
could  devote  to  the  hospital  work  from  the  needs  of  their  outside  prac- 
tice. An  examination  of  the  accounts,  however,  will  show  that  in  any 
case  the  Hospital  amply  pays  fcfr  itself,  and  that  it  is  the  School  which 
causes  the  deficit.  To  carry  on  the  School  costs  about  $5000  ;  but  as 
the  income  of  the  School  has  averaged  only  $2577.42  during  the  last 
four  years,  it  follows  that  the  School  burdens  the  Hospital  to  the 
amount  of  about  $2400  each  year. 

As  the  School  and  the  Hospital  are  so  closely  united  in  their  inter- 
ests, the  most  desirable  way  of  preventing  for  the  future  a  repetition 
of  this  year's  financial  experience  is,  by  endowment  to  make  the  build- 
ings the  property  of  the  School,  and  thus  free  the  Department  from 
rent  and  tax-charges  amounting  to  $2571.36  a  year.  Other  sugges- 
tions are :  — 

1st.   To  enlarge  the  hospital   staff  at  the  risk  of  not  increasing 
proportionally  the  earnings. 
2d.   To  lower  the  standard  of  the  School. 

3d.  To  close  the  School  for  a  few  3'ears  and  let  the  Hospital  earn 
money  with  which  to  pay  off  the  present  debt. 

When  the  Hospital  was  established  it  was  the  intention  to  hold  a 
free  clinic  upon  certain  announced  days.  This  we  have  never  been 
able  to  do  beyond  a  very  limited  extent.  Still,  animals  are  now  brought 
to  us  more  or  less  frequently  that  might  be  cured  by  remaining  for  a 
few  days  in  the  Hospital ;  but  their  owners  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their 
treatment  and  board.  We  are  in  no  position,  as  we  should  like  to  be, 
to  receive  such  charity  patients.  The  result  often  is,  the  animal  suffers 
for  a  few  days  and  then  dies  or  becomes  useless ;  while  his  owner  loses 
bis  savings  and  for  a  time  his  means  of  support.  It  would  be  well, 
if  one  free  stall  could  be  endowed  and  placed,  perhaps,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  In  this  way  I  am  sure  a  good  deal  of  animal  suf- 
fering can  be  relieved,  and  many  a  poor  man's  means  of  support  saved 
to  him  for  a  time. 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  IJNrv'ERSiTr: 

Sir, — Three  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Harvard  University  have 
been  issued  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Librarian  during  the 
past  year.  Of  the  BibliograjMcal  Contributions^  also  issued  sepa- 
rately by  the  Librarj- ,  six  have  been  published.  The  first  is  A  Cata- 
logue of  books  on  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Frederick  the  Greats  bequeathed 
by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Harvard  College  Library ^  prepared  by  William 
C.  Lane,  Assistant  Librarian.  The  second  is  A  few  notes  concerning 
the  Records  of  Harvard  College^  by  Andrew  McFarland  Davis.  The 
third  is  A  Fourth  List  of  tJie  publications  of  Harvard  University  and 
its  Officers,  with  the  chief  publications  on  the  University^  1886-1887, 
which  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Tillinghast,  Assistant  Librarian. 
It  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  annual  lists,  which  form  a  continuation 
of  similar  lists,  which  earlier  embraced  periods  of  five  and  ten  years. 
The  fourth  is  an  Index  to  Recent  Reference  Lists,  no.  iii.  1887,  by 
William  C.  Lane.  The  fifth  is  Shelley's  Skylark j  a  facsimile  of  the 
original  manuscript,  with  a  note  on  other  manuscripts  of  Shelley,  which 
it  was  possible  to  issue,  because  of  a  gift  of  the  manuscripts  in  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  Edward  A.  Silsbee.  The  last  is  a  Supplemental  List 
of  works  on  North  American  Fungi,  by  Professor  W.  G.  Farlow. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 


Departments. 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library)  . 

Law  School 

Scientific  School        

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology  .       ... 
Astronomical  Observatory  .    . 

Botanic  Garden 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

Totals 


Volumes  added. 


10,885 

677 

•   .    . 

4,027 

50 

343 

299 

105 

20 

62 


16,468 


Present  extent  in 


Volumes. 


259,506 

23,657 

2,717 

20,815 

1,550 

17,903 

4,099 

5,286 

3,005 

1,021 


339,559 


Pamphlets. 


248,003 
3,022 
800 
2,393 
... 
9,658 
7,675 
3,229 
935 
1,067 


276,682 


If  to  this  total  of  339,559  volumes  be  added  the  2759  volumes  col- 
lected in  the  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  we  have  a  grand  total  of 
843,318  volumes  for  the  University  Librar}'. 


LABORATORY   AND   CLASS-ROOM   LIBRARIES. 
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There  has  been  a  considerable  number  of  books  removed  to  other 
departments  from  the  Scientific  School,  which  prevents  for  that 
library  any  figures  of  net  increase  this  year.  The  count  of  the 
Divinity  School  includes  for  the  first  time  the  books  received  last 
year  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Professor  Ezra  Abbot,  being  3770  in 
all.     Nearly  a  thousand  duplicates  among  them  have  been  sold. 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  component  part  of  the  col- 
lection in  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  is  not  yet  included  in  the  count 
of  the  Museum  Librniy ;  while  on  the  other  hand  no  deduction  has 
been  made  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange  account. 

I  made  last  year  a  statement  regarding  the  institution  and  reor- 
ganization of  two  new  kinds  of  subsidiary  libraries :  those  attached  to 
the  laboratories  and  to  several  of  the  class-rooms.  Later  in  the  year, 
by  direction  of  the  Library  Council,  I  closely  inspected  all  the  parts 
of  the  grand  University  Library  outside  of  Gore  Hall,  and  made  a 
statement  of  their  condition  and  needs,  coupled  with  some  recom- 
mendations. As  these  required  the  action  of  the  Corporation  m}' 
report  was  transmitted  by  the  Council  to  the  President  and  Fellows. 

I  have  now  to  report  the  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and 
class-room  libraries :  — 


Pennaneiit. 

On  Deposit 

Totals. 

553 

•        • 

563 

248 

•        • 

248 

186 

176 

361 

11 

121 

182 

612 

•       • 

612 

420 

■       • 

420 

165 

75 

240 

522 

•    . 

522 

20 

.    . 

20 

22 

•    • 

22 

2,759 

371 

3,130 

Laboratories. 


Chemical 
Botanical 


Class-Rooms. 

Greek 

Latin      

United  States  History    .    . 
Political  Economy  .... 

Mathematics 

French 

English 

Sanskrit 


Totals 


An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to  examine 
the  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelf-lists,  and  the  titles  of  miss- 
ing books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  library  where  such  loss  or  misplacement  has  been 
discovered.  Temporarj-  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are  made  to 
these  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  several  departments. 
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Six  of  these  libraries  are  now  open  evenings,  and  thus  additional 
hours  are  available  to  the  students  beyond  the  da3'light  for  using 
books  which  belong  in  Gore  Hall. 

The  institution  of  these  libraries  has  followed  upon  the  change  in 
methods  of  instruction  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the 
College,  whereby  the  students  are  brought  into  closer  relations  with 
the  literature  of  their  subjects,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  use  of 
text-books.  This  led  in  the  first  instance  to  the  custom  of  what  is 
called  "reserving  books"  in  alcoves  appropriated  to  the  several 
courses  of  instruction,  whither  the  student  could  readily  go  to  consult 
the  books  referred  to  in  the  lectures  of  the  professors.  In  the  next 
place  there  soon  became  apparent  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  pres- 
sure upon  these  alcoves  of  reserved  books ;  and,  as  there  seemed  no 
way  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  our  reading-room,  these  class-room 
libraries  have  grown  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

The  system  is  not  without  palpable  disadvantages.  It  puts  the 
useful  books  of  any  department  in  the  different  buildings,  impeding 
somewhat  the  practice  of  collateral  reading.  It  puts  beyond  the  easy 
reach  of  fVequenters  of  Gore  Hall  books  that  are  sometimes  much 
needed  for  reference.  It  increases  the  range  of  liability  to  loss  of 
books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  sj'^stem  seem  to  accord 
with  the  first  principle  of  library  administration,  that  the  use  of  books 
should  be  increased  to  the  utmost.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sj^stem  ttie  happ}''  mean  of  advantages  shall  be 
reached ;  but  experience,  as  the  system  grows,  will  doubtless  serve 
to  resolve,  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  way,  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  indicated. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  Collections  there  were  added  by 
gift  3946  volumes  and  7153  pamphlets;  and  the  accessions  also 
include  798  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  720 
volumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 

The  accessions  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  have  been 
reported  as  follows  :  — 


In  1879  .    . 

.    .  10,389  Tols. 

In  1884  .   .    . 

,    .  12,360  vols 

»*  1880  .    . 

.   .    7,247     ** 

'*  1886  .    .    . 

.    .  14,658     ** 

"  1881  .    . 

.    .    9,804     ** 

'»  1886  .    . 

.    .    9,191     ** 

»'  1882  .    . 

.    .    9,192     •* 

»*  1887  .    . 

.    .  11,924     ** 

"  1883  .    . 

.    .    9,818     ** 

"  1888  .    . 

.    .  16,468     " 

The  following  tables  show  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1887-88 
as  compared  with  previous  years  :  — 


RESERTED    BOOKS.  —  SUNDAY    USE. 
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1881-82. 

1882-«8. 

188a-84. 

1884-^. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1.  Books  lent  out  .   . 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

3.  OTernight  use   of 

reserred  books  . 

48,194 
10,498 

12,891 

48,231 
8,654 

12,678 

48,655 
9,047 

11,399 

52,322 
9,433 

13,791 

60,195 
8,816 

18,505 

62,861 
12,04> 

20,052 

65,639 
15,267 

20,360 

Total(exclndingNo.3, 
which  U  incl.in  No.  1) 

58,692 

56,885 

57,702 

61,755 

69,011 

74,902 

80,906 

OIBcen  of  instruction 

reflerving  books   . 

No.  of  books  reserred 

41 
4,251 

44 

4,316 

48 
4,782 

48 
5,230 

56 
5,840 

56 
6,280 

•    • 
6,549 

It  is  no  longer  practicable  to  indicate  the  number  of  instructors 
reserving  books,  since  the  classes  in  several  courses  are  now  divided 
among  more  than  one  instructor,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  all  make  use  of  the  system. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  books  reserved  —  of  whoso  hall- 
use  no  record  is  kept  —  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of 
Tolumes  used  in  the  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  In 
addition  to  the  books  reserved  by  instructors,  now  amounting  to  G549 
volumes,  there  are  in  the  reading-room  1844  volumes  carefull}^  selected 
for  students'  reading  by  the  instnictors  in  their  several  departments. 
Of  these,  1327  are  English,  354  French,  119  German,  and  44  Italian. 
The  use  of  these  books  is  not  governed  by  the  restrictions  applied  to 
reserved  books,  but  the  books  may  be  taken  out  as  other  books  are. 

In  the  Delivery  Room  are  5075  volumes,  all  of  which  are  accessible 
to  students.  Of  these,  2947  volumes  are  bound  periodicals  which 
may  be  taken  out  as  seven-day  books,  and  2128  volumes  are  for 
reference  only,  comprising  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  the  most 
nseful  books  of  reference  in  all  departments. 

Of  the  1545  books  sent  to  the  "Annex"  during  the  j'ear,  301  were 
from  the  class  of  "reserved  books,"  while  the  proportion  last  year 
was  383  out  of  1230.  The  number  of  separate  students  of  the 
"Annex"  who  borrowed  books  during  the  past  year  was  66  —  a 
large  increase  over  the  namber  during  recent  years. 

SUNDAY  USE. 


1 

1 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1 

j  Sundays  open  .   . 

36 

36 

36 

37 

37 

37 

37 

!  Persons  using  .    . 

2,067 

2,268 

2,448 

2,631 

2,842 

2,880 

2,894 

Average    .... 

67 

63 

68 

71 

76 

77 

78 

Highest  number  . 

91 

92 

95 

105 

108 

118 

106 
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It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  that  the  use  of  ^'  Ad- 
mission-Cards," by  which  students  have  access  for  investigation  at 
the  shelves  to  special  classes  of  the  books,  is  steadily  gaining  in 
favor,  judging  from  the  increased  frequency  of  such  use :  — 


ADMISSION-CARDS . 


History 

Science 

Art  (including  Music)  . 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Political  Economy   .    . 

Total  students  .... 
Times  of  use 


1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

49 

46 

45 

26 

16 

18 

22 

14 

12 

36 

42 

•37 

49 

36 

42 

6 

5 

6 

4 

8 

8 

8 

5 

8 

200 

167 

176 

2,542 

3,840 

3,520 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

52 

68 

74 

71 

12 

14 

12 

14 

14 

16 

13 

16 

42 

49 

62 

54 

58 

52 

47 

42 

8 

9 

8 

9 

9 

12 

16 

11 

12 

44 

64 

49 

202 

264 

295 

266 

4,020 

6,820 

7,376 

7,980 

The  College  teachers  who  have  students  under  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  research  are  still  given  such  facilities  as  the  Library 
building  affords  for  the  accommodation  of  their  classes ;  but  the 
advantages  of  the  building  are  in  this  direction  far  from  what  they 
should  be. 

STUDENTS*    USE   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 


1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

Students  of 

o.9| 

26 
153 
28 
70 
191 
234 
256 
255 

o 
26 

6.5^ 

^4 

20 
108 
10 
64 
231 
215 
206 
195 

^^1 

Divinity  .  .  . 
Law 

Scientific  .  . 
Resident  Grad. 
Senior  Class  . 
Junior  Class  . 
Sophom.  Cl.ass 
Fresh m.  Class 

21 
146 
26 
68 
209 
195 
248 
253 

21 

118 
17 
51 
188 
171 
210 
202 

26 
122 
21 
52 
170 
216 
220 
205 

25 
154 
22 
64 
232 
236 
232 
258 

25 
136 
18 
62 
214 
228 
216 
201 

20 
180 
14 
56 
239 
238 
224 
280 

16 
215 
20 
^Z 
237 
214 
281 
295 

16 
175 
18 
76 
284 
209 
234 
229 

Totals  .  . 

11G6 

978 

1218 

1032 

1231 

1100  1 

1 

1251 

1039 

1331 

1191 

The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates  has  risen  during 
recent  3'ears,  as  follows  :  — 
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1879-80. 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

For  Seniors 

For  Juniors 

For  Sophomores.  .   . 
For  Freshmen .... 

.88 
83 
83 
65 

90 

88 
S5 
80 

90 

93 
86 
80 

92 
96 
93 

78 

96 
90 
92 
69 

99 
98 
94 
77 

The  result  is  this:  thirteen  years  ago*  57%  of  the  students,  and 
during  the  past  year  over  89  %  used  the  Library,  and  if  we  exclude 
the  Freshmen,  97%.  Of  the  Seniors  it  will  be  observed  only  1% 
failed  to  use  the  Library.  Of  the  1027  undergraduates  only  121 
failed  to  borrow  books,  and  some  of  these  probably  used  the  reserved 
books  in  the  Heading  Room.  The  libraries  of  the  students'  clubs 
doubtless  provide  general  reading  for  a  considerable  number  of 
andei*graduates. 

These  statements  do  not  cover  the  use  of  "reserved  books." 
Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  use  made  of  the  451  periodicals, 
current  numbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  and  entitled  to  take  books  away 
from  the  Library  building  is  as  follows  :  — 

Students 1,222 

Instructors 136 

Others 259 

Total 1,617 

Mr.  Kiernan  kept,  during  January,  February,  and  March,  1888,  a 
record  of  the  fiction  used.  Of  the  15,540  books  drawn  out  in  those 
months,  3027  volumes  were  prose  fiction,  or  less  than  20%  of  the 
whole,  and  these  were  mainly  taken  by  the  lower  classmen. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  under  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  charge  of  the 
shelves,  reports  that  3916  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in 
the  new  stack  since  the  last  report,  making  106,265  so  placed  out  of 
the  volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection.  This  number  is 
smaller  than  heretofore  reported,  because  no  new  branch  has  been 
added  to  the  classifications  previously  arranged.  Until  the  original 
Gore  Hall  is  reconstructed,  there  can  be  no  further  progress  made  in 
reclassifying  the  Library. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  shelf-lists  of  the  classifications  in  the  stack, 
between  the  13th  of  July  and  the  8th  of  August,  showing  about 
130,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  which  failed  to  be 
accounted  for  was  49.     Of  those  reported  missing  in  previous  years 

♦  See  table  in  previous  rei)ort8. 
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19  were  found  in  their  places.  Of  books  reported  missing  since  1883 
there  are  still  212  unaccounted  for.  Of  these  49  unaccounted  for 
volumes  of  the  year  just  closed  about  one  half  have  disappeared  from 
the  books  of  reference,  reserved  books,  and  other  collections  exposed 
to  the  handling  of  all  frequenters  of  the  Library,  the  other  half  having 
disappeared  from  the  shelves  to  which  only  the  staff  of  the  Library,  offi- 
cers of  the  College,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  persons  have  access. 
This  kind  of  irregularity  in  a  large  library  is  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing problems  which  the  librarian  encounters,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  the  limit  when  license  transcends  proper  liberal  privi- 
leges. A  share  of  these  losses  is  of  course  temporary,  arising  from 
misplacements  and  other  carelessness  ;  but  constant  vigilance  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  practices  which,  of  little  moment  individually, 
become  collectively  an  evil  of  great  dimensions. 

Mr.  Lane  furnishes  the  following  figures  about  the  work  of  the 
Catalogue  department :  The  total  number  of  titles  catalogued  for  the 
year  (1887-88)  has  been  8423,  of  which  6711  were  of  books  recently 
received,  and  1712  of  "old  work,"  i.e.  books  received  before  1860, 
when  the  present  card  catalogue  was  begun.  Nearly  all  of  this  old 
work  has  now  been  recatalogued  on  the  cards  open  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  these  8423  titles  which  have  passed  into  the  Gore 
Hall  Catalogue  there  have  been  843  titles  catalogued  of  books 
received  for  the  departmental  libraries,  of  which  a  duplicate  set  of 
cards  has  been  sent  to  the  department,  while  448  titles  have  been 
recorded  here  as  added  to  other  departmental  libraries  which  do  not 
require  the  duplicate  cards. 

The  present  year's  work  may  be  compared  with  other  years  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


1882-83. 

1883-«4. 

1884-85. 

1885-«6. 

1886-87. 

1887-^. 

r 

1.  Gore  Hall  cards  writ- 

ten   

2.  Do.   distributed   in 

17,015 

21,624 

30,968 

32,580 

29,229 

23,696 

card  catalogue  .    . 
8.  Titles  catalogued  for 

departments  .    .   . 
4.  Volumes  received  in 

29,480 
... 

40,542 
•    •    • 

55,235 

•    .    • 

53,280 
957* 

43,780 
1,021 

43,000 
1,291 

Gore  Hall  .... 

6.  Approximate  hours' 

work  of  the  cata- 

8,441 

9,879 

12,442 

6,730 

9,108 

10,885 

logue  department . 

16,908 

26,221 

24,211 

26,000 

24,100 

22,676 

*  In  previous  jean  the  record  was  by  volumes,  not  by  titles. 
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To  the  43,000  cards  distributed  must  be  added  59,000  bandied  in 
rearranging  certain  parts  of  the  Catalogue,  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

About  2064  volumes  were  on  the  shelves  of  the  catalogue- 
department  on  Oct.  1  waiting  to  be  catalogued,  but  all  except  75  of 
these  had  been  received  since  January  1.  They  include  two  consid- 
erable gifts,  one  from  Mr.  John  Harvey  Treat  (II.  C.  1862),  of  a 
valuable  collection  in  patristic  and  ritualistic  subjects,  and  the  other 
from  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  being  a  collection  in  political  economy 
formed  by  his  father. 

The  printing  of  the  Index  to  the  subject-catalogue  has  proceeded 
slowly,  80  pages  being  now  in  type,  which  brings  the  list  into  L. 

Two  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Catalogue  duiing 
the  3'ear.  The  first  has  been  the  use  of  the  type,  as  set  for  the 
Bulletin,  to  print  the  titles  on  cards  for  the  public  card  catalogue,  so 
far  as  they  appear  in  the  Bulletin,  which  is  about  one  third  of  the 
total  cataloguing  for  the  j'ear.  It  has  been  found  thus  far  —  though 
the  result  may  be  changed  by  longer  experience  —  that  the  saving  in 
the  cost  of  transcribing  has  been  singularly  near  the  cost  of  printing. 
If  there  is  no  change  in  this  proportion  in  the  future,  the  experiment 
is  likely  to  become  the  practice. 

The  other  change  was  not  instituted  without  sending  beforehand 
the  following  circular  to  the  instructors  of  the  departments  particu- 
larly interested  ;  and  as  the  circular  explains  the  change,  it  is  given 
herewith :  — 

Gore  Hall,  May  7,  1888. 

To   THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  FACULTIES. 

Gentlemen  :  —  In  our  public  card  catalogue  the  (Ireek  Authors,  Latin 
Authors,  and  Church  Fathers  have  always  occupied  an  anomalous  position 
in  bt;ing  placed  in  the  subject  catalogue  instead  of  in  tlie  aiUhor  catalogue. 
They  have  further  been  treated  differently  from  otlier  authors  in  that  the 
works  about  them  have  been  placed  side  by  side  with  the  works  by  them  — 
a  manifest  advantage.  In  order  to  gain  tlio  same  advantage  for  other 
authors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  simplify  and  harmonize  the  plan  of  the 
whole  catalogue,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  following  two  changes :  (1)  to 
distribute  the  cards  for  tlie  works  of  (ireek  and  Latin  authors  and  Church 
Fathers  to  their  natural  alphabetical  places  in  the  general  authors^  cata- 
logue, still  keeping  with  eivch  author's  works  (as  at  present)  the  works 
which  relate  to  him ;  and  (2)  to  add  to  the  same  catalogue  the  works 
relating  to  other  authors  (now  under  Biography  and  Bibliography) ,  placing 
the  work^s  that  ti'eat  o/'any  author  directly  after  the  works  by  him. 

The  result  will  be  that  Greek  and  Latin  authors  and  the  Fathers  will  be 
treated  as  standing  on  exactly  tiie  same  groimd  as  other  autliors,  and  that 
ever}thing  by  or  (tbfml  any  individual  will  bo  found  in  one  phice,  viz. 
under  that  individual's  name  in  the  author  catalogue. 
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I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Winsor  to  call  your  attention  to  this  proposal,  and 
to  request  that  if  you  have  any  objections  or  criticisms  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  plan  as  affecting  your  own  convenience  in  the  use  of  the  catalogue,  you 
will  kindly  communicate  them  to  him  or  to  the  undersigned. 

WILLIAM  C.  LANE,  AssistarU  Librarian. 

The  gentlemen  addressed  expressed  no  disapproval  of  the  plan, 
and  the  change  was  accordingly  carried  out.  It  was  found  that  there 
were  about  59,000  cards  to  be  handled  in  making  the  change,  besides 
shifting  the  great  bod}'  of  cards  in  the  drawers.  Of  these  about 
10,000  were  cancelled,  the  change  and  consequent  consolidation 
rendering  them  of  no  further  use.  The  work  was  done  between 
June  29th  and  Aug.  16th,  and  was  so  conducted  as  to  interfere  with 
the  public  use  of  the  Catalogue  in  the  least  possible  degree. 

Mr.  Tillinghast,  Assistant  Librarian,  and  head  of  the  Ordering 
department,  has  made  a  very  full  report  upon  the  work  and  condi- 
tion of  his  share  of  the  Library  service.  I  can  make  but  a  brief 
abstract  of  some  of  the  mo];e  important  points  of  his  statement. 

At  the  end  of  the  Library  year  the  estimated  cost  of  orders  then 
out  (including  '^  continuations,"  reckoned  at  say  $5700)  was  about 
$10,200,  and  it  was  expected  that  about  $5800  of  these  would  come  in, 
to  be  paid  for  during  the  coming  year.  We  carry  forward  a  balance 
in  our  favor  on  the  Treasurer's  books  of  about  $4400,  which  may 
increase  our  available  income  for  the  next  year  to  about  $20,000, 
which  amount  is  already  pledged  for  say  $8675  (that  is,  orders  out 
$5800,  periodicals  and  binding  $2400,  freight  $475),  leaving  a 
free  balance  of  say  not  far  from  $11,000. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  our  financial  condition 
during  six  years :  — 


1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

Income  for  booksf 

Spent 

Balance 

Appropriation  .    . 
Unpledged  balanc's 

924,849 

17,412 

7,437 

22,770 

18,143 

922,G91 

18,991 

3,700 

23,670 

11,513 

«17,570 
16,533 

1,037 
17,500 

6,396 

$16,245 

13,923 

2,321 

none. 

7,180 

$19,341 

14,549 

4,791 

17,600 

12,032 

$20,407 

16,062 

4,345 

19,000 

12,080 

During  the  year  1886-87  we  sent  out  orders  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  was  about  $7047  ;  during  the  past  year  they  have  amounted  to 
$6805.  This  amount  was  divided  among  agents  as  follows  :  Domes- 
tic, $1300  ;  English,  $2150  ;  French,  $1035  ;  German,  $1950  ;  Italian, 
$112;  Scandinavian,  $56.00;  Bombay  and  Cairo,  $170.  Several 
expensive  works  b}'  European  authors  were  bought  in  London. 

t  The  items  of  income  include  tmcxpended  balances  of  the  preyioas  year. 
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The  followiog  table  shows  the  proportions  of  certain  items  to  in- 
come and  appropriation :  — 


• 

Tear. 

Proportion  of 

appropriations  to 

income. 

Proportion  of  liabilities 
to  appropriations. 

Proportion  of  money 
pledged  for  annual  con- 
tinuations, etc.,  to  appro- 
priations. 

1880-81 

.89 

•    • 

•    . 

1881-82 

.81 

.76 

.44 

■        1882-83 

.91 

.70 

.29 

188a-84 

1.04 

.87 

.47 

1884-85 

.99 

1.01 

.63 

1885-86 
1886-^7 

none  made 

.88 

.87  (to  income) 

.82 

.55  (to  income) 
.41 

1887-«8 

.93 

.78 

.42 

The  charge  for  '"  continuations  "  during  the  last  year,  $5770,  is  $600 
in  excess  of  any  previous  year.  By  a  series  of  experiments  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast  has  made  it  apparent  that  about  one  half  of  the  possible  liability 
for  "  continuations  "  is  pretty  sure  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
actual  cost  when  received.  This  arises  from  the  varying  and  uncer- 
tain intervals  between  successive  parts  of  many  of  this  class  of  books. 
How  near  this  estimate  serves  in  practice  will  appear  from  the  estimate 
in  Oct.  1887  of  the  cost  of  continuations  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months, 
which  was  $2551.25,  while  the  amount  actually  expended  during  that 
time  was  $2458.34.  In  this  interval  only  about  500  of  the  works  received 
serially,  of  the  1951  on  our  list,  were  included,  or  nearly  one  quarter  of 
the  whole.  That  the  expenditure  is  one  half  of  the  possible  liability 
shows  that  the  most  costly  continuations  have  a  more  certain  periodicity. 

The  following  table  indicates  for  four  years  past  the  extent  and 
variety  of  orders  dealt  with  by  the  Ordering  department,  and  shows 
that  more  than  10,000  slips  are  arranged  and  kept  in  mind  in  the 
daily  work  of  those  in  charge  of  this  department :  -7- 


Order  slips  on  hand  October  iBt. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

'  Book  orders  ont 

2,268 
1,536 

1,487 
1,637 

1,539 
1,819 

2,112 
1,951 

i  ConUnaation  orders  out 

! 

Total  active  orders 

8,804 

3,124 

3,358 

4,063 

Cancelled  orders 

5,188 
1,416 

•   .    • 
76 

6,67S 

531 

110 

76 

6,268 

488 

136 

76 

7,625 

541 

124 

76 

Deferred  orders 

1 

Slips  for  reference  use 

Slips  not  signed  and  of  little  value  . 

Grand  total 

10,484 

10,516 

10,326 

12,429 

1 
1 
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I  have  no  report  for  this  year  from  the  Curator  of  Coins,  who  is 
absent  for  his  health.  He  returned  the  collection  to  the  Library 
during  the  past  summer,  the  classification  being  unfinished. 

In  the  map  department  Mr.  Henry  C.  Badger  has  gone  over  the 
maps  of  the  World,  Europe  with  subdivisions,  Russian  and  Asia 
Minor,  in  preparing  the  titles  for  printing,  and  has  further  perfected 
the  chronology  and  grouping  of  the  whole  collection.  He  has  made 
a  special  grouping  of  the  plans  of  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity, including  those  estates  which  have  belonged  to  the  College  at 
any  time.  In  doing  this  he  has  also  searched  the  manuscript  records 
preserved  in  Gore  Hall,  and  in  the  Treasurer's  and  Bursar's  ofiSces. 
The  result  of  this  work,  so  far,  is*  a  bound  volume.  The  Real  Estate  of 
Harvard  University^  which  records  every  such  map  and  plan  now 
known,  and  notes  its  place  of  deposit.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
views  and  plans  of  College  buildings,  dating  back  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century  and  coming  down  well  into  the  present,  were  found  in  a 
collection  of  mathematical  theses  preserved  in  the  College  Library, 
which  in  part  represent  the  graphic  work  of  students  in  working  out 
problems  of  surveying  and  perspective.  They  fall  between  the  years 
1782  and  1839,  numbering  406,  and  are  most  interesting  memorials 
of  students  of  those  years,  many  of  whom  have  since  attained  posi- 
tions of  eminence.  These  manuscripts  have  suffered  from  neglect, 
but  have  now  been  put  into  good  order,  and  during  the  coming  year 
a  list  of  them  will  be  printed. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Librarian. 

Gore  Hall,  Nov.  17,  1888. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  The  Herbarium  has  necessarily  been  seriously  affected  in 
its  work  and  interests  during  the  past  3'ear  by  the  death  of  its  late 
director,  Dr.  Asa  Gra^',  by  whose  personal  efforts  and  influence  it 
had  been  built  up  and  sustained,  and  whose  presence  as  he  went  in 
and  out  in  the  wonted  course  of  his  daily  labors  had  always  suggested 
an  abiding  spirit  of  tireless  energy  and  assured  efficiency.  Upon  his 
return  from  England  he  had  resumed  at  once  his  work  upon  the 
Flora  of  North  America,  and  to  the  very  last  his  pen  was  active  upon 
botanical  subjects.  After  his  death  it  was  found  that  he  had  be- 
queathed in  aid  of  the  Herbarium  the  copyrights  upon  all  his  text- 
books, which  will  probably  for  some  years  add  niaterially  to  the 
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income  of  the  present  fond.  As,  however,  nothing  could  accrue  from 
this  source  before  the  close  of  the  year,  it  has  been  necessar}'  to 
restrict  to  some  extent  the  expenses  of  the  Herbarium,  though  the 
work  has  gone  on  much  as  usual. 

The  number  of  sheets  of  specimens  that  have  been  added  to  the 
mounted  collections  is  3602.  The  additions  to  the  library  have  been 
95  volumes  (of  which  only  15  have  been  by  purchase)  and  146 
pamphlets.  During  the  year  the  important  collections  of  plants 
made  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  in  1887  in  the  mountains  of  Chihuahua 
(364  species),  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  at  Guaymas  and  other  localities 
on  the  Gulf  of  California  (430  species),  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Lemmon  in 
California  (150  species),  and  by  Professor  Macoun  on  Vancouver 
Island  (70  species),  have  been  determined,  as  well  as  many  smaller 
sendings  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  there 
have  been  received  a  portion  (300  species)  of  Sentenis'  collection 
made  in  Porto  Rico,  obtained  by  purchase  ;  an  interesting  set  of  Sag- 
halin  plants,  presented  b}'  Mr.  Miyabe  and  of  his  own  collection ;  an 
instalment  (200  species)  from  Messrs.  MacOwan  and  Bolus,  of 
Cape  Town,  of  their  collection  of  South  Afiican  plants;  and  from 
Mr.  Dyer,  Director  of  the  Herbarium  at  Kew,  several  very  valuable 
collections,  including  Dr.  Aitchison's  Afghanistan  plants  (550 
species).  Dr.  IIenr3''s  from  northern  China  (382  species).  Professor 
Balfour's  from  Socotra  (120  species),  Salvin's  Guatemala  ferns  (200 
species),  and  smaller  collections  from  Patagonia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  publications  from  the  Herbarium  during  the  year  have  been 
two  short  papers  left  by  Dr.  Gray,  a  ''Botanical  Contribution"  by 
the  Curator,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  and 
various  minor  articles  in  the  botanical  journals. 

SERENO  WATSON,   Curator. 

NOVEMBKB  24,  1888. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  llNivERsmr: 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1887-88  :  — 

The  past  season  was  favorable  for  nearly  all  classes  of  our  plants 
out  of  doors.  The  lateness  of  the  spring  and  the  unusual  amount  of 
rainfall  in  the  early  weeks  of  summer  enabled  us  to  cultivate  success- 
fully more  annuals  than  in  previous  3*ears,  and  to  carry  on  also  the 
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planting  of  perennials.  The  changes  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  former  reports  have  been  nearly  completed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  projected  improvements  in  the  ponds:  the  abundant 
supply  of  water  rendered  the  latter  improvements  temporarily 
unnecessary. 

It  is  well-known  that  cloudy  weather  during  the  winter  months 
largely  increases  the  consumption  of  coal  in  greenhouses :  last  winter 
we  had  to  bum  more  coal  than  in  any  recent  year,  but  it  was 
suspected  that  part  of  our  trouble  was  due  to  defects  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  heating  apparatus.  An  attempt  has  now  been  made  to 
remedy  these.  A  new  boiler  has  been  added  to  the  system,  and  the 
three  boilers  have  been  so  placed  that  we  can  use  one,  two,  or  three 
of  them  at  one  time.  They  are  provided  with  cut-off  valves,  so  that 
in  event  of  an  accident  to  one  member  of  the  system,  heat  can  be 
supplied  until  the  injury  is  repaired.  This  heavy  expense  for  re- 
arrangement of  the  boilers  appears  to  be  further  justified  by  the 
complete  dependence  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  place  on  our  green- 
houses for  the  supply  of  materials  to  our  large  classes  in  spring. 

Changes  in  the  arrangement  of  plants  in  the  plots  out  of  doors 
and  in  the  houses  have  been  so  fully  described  in  previous  reports 
that  they  need  not  be  further  referred  to,  except  to  add  that  they 
have  met  with  general  approval  and  are  now  regarded  as  important 
improvements.  This  is  also  true  of  the  addition  to  our  list  of  plants 
of  certain  horticultural  novelties,  which  were  provided  through  a  gift 
of  money  from  an  anonymous  donor.  The  gift  will  be  continued 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Garden  is  to  provide  sufficient  material  for 
our  botanical  classes  and  for  special  students.  The  Director  has  had 
assistance  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  the  Bussey  Institution  in 
the  development  of  his  plans  for  securing  the  very  large  amount  of 
material  for  dissection  needed  in  March  and  April,  so  that  the  range 
of  selection  is  now  sufficiently  wide.  The  following  electives  have 
been  well  supplied  with  all  the  plants  required  for  their  study : 
Natural  History  3,  the  first  course  in  Botany,  taken  by  more  than 
125  students;  N.  H.  5,  Biology;  N.  H.  7,  the  second  course  in 
Botany  ;  N.  H.  11,  Systematic,  Phj-siological,  and  Economic  Botany ; 
and  the  Summer  School  in  Botany.  Plants  and  flowers  required  in 
botanical  study  have  also  been  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  a 
moderate  compensation,  to  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction 
of  Women,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  continued.  The  amount  received  from  this 
source  appears  in  the  Treasurer's  report  (p.  40). 

The  Garden  has  had  a  large  number  of  visitors,  especially  on  Sun- 
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days  daring  the  spring  and  autumn.  Two  of  our  men  have  been  on 
duty  Sundays,  and  they  report  that  there  have  been  no  serious  depre- 
dations. A  few  plants  of  purely  scientific  interest  have  disappeared, 
but  the  total  losses  are  small.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  increasing 
number  of  visits  from  schools  accompanied  by  teachers.  It  is  plain 
that  the  advantages  for  illustration  offered  by  the  Garden  are  appre- 
ciated by  many  of  the  teachers  of  Botany  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Our  greenhouses  are  not  adapted  to  receive  large  classes  of  pupils  at 
one  time,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  pathwaj^s  and  the  crowded 
condition  of  all  the  compartments  in  the  winter.  We  have  therefore 
sought  to  discourage  visits  of  schools  at  that  season.  At  all  other 
times  they  are  welcome. 

Extensive  repairs  have  again  been  found  necessary  in  some  parts 
of  the  range  of  houses  ;  but,  considering  the  slight  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  houses  were  originally  built,  this  expense  has  been  no 
larger  than  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The  new  houses  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  Botanic  Garden  has  been  represented  at  nearly  all  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Massachusetts  Hoiticultural  Society  during  the  past 
year.  The  generous  fHend  of  the  Garden,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  previously  made,  has  continued  his  subsidy  for  defraying  the 
large  expenses  attending  these  exhibits,  and  he  has  expressed  him- 
self sufficiently  well  satisfied  with  the  results  to  continue  the  gift  for 
at  least  another  year.  By  a  misunderstanding,  the  Garden  was  unfor- 
tunately made  to  appear  as  a  contestant  for  certain  prizes,  and 
received  them  through  the  head-gardener,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  over  all  our  exhibits  was  conspicuously  placed  the  announcement 
that  the  plants  were  not  entered  in  competition.  It  is  believed  that 
this  annoying  error  will  not  occur  again,  and  that  the  Society's  com- 
mittees will  regard  the  wishes  of  the  Director.  None  of  the  exhibits 
attracted  greater  attention  than  those  of  native  plants  sent  from  that 
part  of  our  Garden  which  is  behind  the  range  of  houses  and  is  devoted 
wholly  to  our  native  species.  These  plants  are  now  thoroughly 
established  and  indicate  to  what  a  large  extent  our  showy  native 
plants  can  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  decoration. 

The  lecture-room  and  laboratory  at  the  Garden  were  used  during 
July  by  the  summer  class  in  Botany,  under  the  care  of  the  Director 
and  the  Assistant  in  Botany,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong.  The  interest 
shown  by  those  attending  these  courses  indicates  that  the  instruction 
meets  a  want  felt  by  many  teachers,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  month 
spent  in  Cambridge  serves  to  attach  to  the  University  man}'  of  these 
teachers  in  our  higher  schools.  No  one  can  sec  the  zeal  with  which 
these  persons  pursue  the  study  of  our  plants  without  bscoming  con- 
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vinced  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  abandon  the  summer  course  in 
Botany.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  course  in  Botany 
is  taken  by  so  small  a  number  of  college  students.  The  course  will 
be  given  in  1888-89. 

Our  foreman,  W.  A.  Manda,  left  our  employ  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  engage  in  a  private  enterprise.  His  "^services  during  the 
whole  term  of  five  years  were  of  great  value  to  the  Garden,  and  were 
satisfactory  in  all  particulars.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  Robert 
Cameron,  who  has  served  for  a  period  of  three  years  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  brings  thence  excellent  testimonials. 

The  botanical  laboratory  at  Harvard  Hall  has  been  used  by  the 
advanced  students  in  Phaenogamic  Botany,  and  the  rooms  have 
answered  every  purpose  for  these  classes.  It  was,  however,  found 
absolutely  impossible  to  receive  in  these  rooms  the  large  class  in 
botanical  analysis,  and  this  instruction  was  therefore  given  in  the 
only  room  available  for  the  work  —  Upper  Massachusetts  Hall.  In 
the  latter  room  the  students  carried  on  their  work  under  great  dis- 
advantages in  many  waj's.  The  need  of  convenient  rooms  of  sufiS- 
cient  capacity  for  these  large  classes  in  Botan}'  is  apparent ;  this  need 
will  probably  be  met  in  the  academic  year  1889-90. 

The  equipment  of  the  botanical  laboratories  will  need  some  exi>en- 
ditures  in  about  two  years,  but  will  serve  for  the  present. 

The  addition  to  the  University  Museum  designed  for  Botany  has 
made  good  progress.  The  building  is  roofed  in,  and  it  is  probable 
that  work  on  the  interior  will  be  resumed  in  the  spring  and  completed 
before  next  autumn.  The  assignment  of  rooms  for  the  different 
collections  and  laboratories  has  been  made  provisionally ;  but  it  is 
not  thought  expedient  to  present  the  details  in  the  present  report. 
Attention  should,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact  that,  through  the 
generosit}'  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ware  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware,  of  Boston, 
it  will  be  possible  to  devote  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  new  building  to 
a  sj'noptic  exhibit  of  analytical  models  of  the  genera  of  our  American 
plants,  prepared  by  the  artist  who  has  constructed  the  glass  models 
of  marine  invertebrata  now  displayed  in  the  zoological  department. 
In  designing  the  plans  for  the  Museum  addition,  the  Professors  in 
Botany  have  received  aid  at  every  point  from  the  Curator  of  the 
Museum.  * 

Important  accessions  have  been  received  in  the  department  of 
Economic  Botany,  especially  through  the  kindness  of  the  authorities 
at  Kew,  and  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Sturgis.  The  latter  has  presented  to  the 
Museum  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  specimens  of  East  Indian 
drugs,  authentically  named.  In  the  products  of  India  and  Australia 
our  collections  are  now  very  extensive,  but  are  wholly  un arranged. 
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By  hard  work  during  the  coming  winter  they  can  be  properly  prepared 
for  display. 

During  the  year  the  Garden  has  received  large  gifts  of  money  for 
present  use,  which  are  specified  in  the  Treasurer's  Report.  Under 
the  head  of  expenditures  for  the  Garden  are  included  all  the  money 
paid  out  (1)  for  keeping  the  Garden  and  greenhouses,  as  well  as  the 
dwelling  houses  at  the  Garden  in  proper  condition,  (2)  for  defraying 
the  cost  of  preparing  and  caring  for  the  Museum  specimens,  and 
(3)  for  the  purchase  of  additions.  Under  the  same  head  is  placed 
also  a  part  of  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  laboratorj^  of  Phaenogamic 
Botany,  and  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  two  assistants  in  chai-ge  of 
collections.  The  outla}'  for  repairs,  materials,  and  labor  at  the 
Garden  proper  constitutes  only  about  two  thirds  of  the  total  expen- 
diture. 

From  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell  the  Treasurer  has  received  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  towards  the  "  Lowell  Fund  for  the  support  of 
a  Botanic  Garden." 

There  has  been  reported  as  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  the  addition 
of  the  University  Museum  the  sum  of  $65,000.  Of  this  amount,  the 
Treasurer  reports  as  having  been  paid  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  sum  of  $40,000.  There  is  now  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  building,  besides  the  amount  alread}'  subscribed,  about  $20,000. 
f'or  cun-ent  expenses  certain  sums  have  been  contingently  promised. 

The  Director  has  been  much  aided  in  his  work  by  the  sympathy 
and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Garden. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  has  devoted  much 
time  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of  the  Garden  and  Museum,  and  has 
l>een  of  much  assistance  in  many  ways. 

The  year  has  been  darkened  by  the  loss  of  our  wise  and  patient 
counsellor.  Professor  Asa  Gray,  whose  interest  in  the  Garden  con- 
tinued up  to  the  very  morning  when  he  was  stricken  with  his  fatal 
illness.  It  has  been  and  still  will  be  the  endeavor  of  his  associates 
to  carry  out  as  far  as  possible  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  4;he 
advancement  of  all  the  botanical  interests  in  the  University. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 
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THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1888  :  — 

Practically  nothing  has  been  done  during  the  year  towards  extending 
the  plantations  of  trees  in  the  Arboretum.  The  Park  Commissioners 
of  Boston  ceased  work  upon  their  roads  in  December  and  have  not 
recommenced  it.  It  was  possible  to  plant  a  few  trees  in  the  spring 
—  about  a  dozen  in  all  —  to  complete  the  Walnut  and  Birch  groups ; 
and  to  cover  with  shrubs  the  slopes  of  the  short  piece  of  road  finished 
last  autumn.  This  was  done  ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  make  any 
preparation  during  the  year  for  additional  planting;  and  none  can 
be  done  until  another  section  of  the  road  and  its  slopes  are,  at 
least,  graded.  This  delay  is  to  be  regretted.  A  large  number  of  trees 
have  been  procured,  or  have  been  grown  in  the  nurseries,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  certain  part  of  the  Arboretum  could  be  planted  each 
spring  until  the  whole  work  was  finished.  It  has  now  been  found 
necessary,  however,  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  these  trees,  and  a  number 
of  years  must  elapse  before  another  supply  can  be  read}'  for  permanent 
planting.  The  loss  of  time  is  serious  and  must  result  in  injury  to  the 
Arboretum.  The  stoppage  of  all  construction  has  made  it  possible, 
however,  for  the  officers  of  the  Arboretum  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
8tud3%  arrangement,  and  extension  of  the  shrub-collection  and  to  the 
care  of  the  natural  woods.  These  last  continue  to  improve  under  the 
system  of  management  established  in  the  Arboretum  several  years  ago. 

Interchange  op  Plants  and  Seeds. 

The  interchapge  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural establishments  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year. 
6666  plants  and  314  packets  of  seeds  were  distributed  as  follows : 
To  all  parts  of  the  United  States  4847  plants  and  8  packets  of  seeds ; 
to  Canada  368  plants  and  125  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  Great  Britain  968 
plants  and  70  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  482  plants 
and  121  packets  of  seeds.  There  have  been  received  during  the  year 
8307  plants  (including  5792  native  shrubs  collected  by  Mr.  Dawson) 
and  48  packets  of  seeds. 

Herbarium  and  Museum. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  Herbarium  and  Museum  has  been  con- 
tinued. During  the  year  640  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added 
to  the  collection.   The  most  valuable  gift  received  during  the  year  is  a 
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series  of  wood  specimens,  nnmbering  several  thousand,  used  in  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  and  the  resistance  under  transvet*se  strain 
and  under  compression,  of  the  woods  of  the  United  States,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report  prepared  by  me  on  the  American  Forests  for  the  10th 
Census  of  the  United  States.  These  specimens  became,  under  the 
law  authorizing  the  taking  of  this  Census,  the  property  of  the  National 
Museum.  The  whole  series  has,  however,  been  divided  into  two  sets 
oearly  equal  in  value,  and  the  second  of  these  sets  has  now  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Arboretum  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum. 

Numerous  collections  <^  foreign  woods  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances have  been  received  in  exchange  from  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew.  Other  important  gifts  during  the  year  are,  a  set  of 
Indian  plants  from  Sir  D.  Brandis,  formerly  Director  General  of  the 
Indian  Forests ;  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Indian  plants,  and  museum 
specimens  from  Dr.  H.  Myer,  now  of  the  University  of  Japan ;  Jap- 
anese plants  from  Professor  Brooks  of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Saporo ;  plants  of  central  China  fVom  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  a  large  collection  of  photographs,  principally  of 
European  forest  scenes,  from  Mr.  Francis  Skinner  of  Boston. 

Much  of  my  time  and  attention  during  the  year  has  been  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  a  weekly  publication  intended  to  extend  and  popu- 
larize the  knowledge  of  trees  and  their  cultivation,  and  of  gardening 
and  garden-botany.  There  existed  no  journal  or  periodical  bplletin, 
published  in  this  country,  in  which  the  results  of  the  experiments  car- 
ried on  in  the  Arboretum,  and  the  mass  of  facts  about  plants,  and  the 
cultivation  of  plants  constantly  accumulating  here,  could  be  printed 
promptly  and  regularly,  so  that  they  could  reach  the  large  number  of 
students  now  interested  in  these  subjects.  The  first  issue  of  Garden 
and  Forest  appeared  on  the  29th  of  February,  and  there  is  already 
reason  to  believe  that  this  journal  will  aid  materially  in  increasing  the 
educational  value  of  the  Aiboretum  and  in  extending  its  influence. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 


THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  Laboratory  were 
increased  the  past  year  by  the  addition  of  a  supplementary  course  in 
Quantitative  Analysis,  designated  as  Chemistry  4a.  Skill  in  Quanti- 
tative Analysis  is  an  essential  condition  of  success  in  the  solution  of 
chemical  problems,  and  the  practice  that  could  be  obtained  in  the 
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time  assigned  to  a  single  College  course  has  not  been  found  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  those  students  who  expect  to  make  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  their  knowledge.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  course  will 
fully  supply  the  deficienc}'. 

The  attendance  on  the  courses  given  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
was  very  large  as  is  shown  by  the  following  schedule  which  is  com- 
piled from  the  Laboratory  books :  — 

DecigiuiUon  of  Courses .  Xo.  of  St  udents. 

Cliemistry  A.     Elementary  Lectures over  300 

B.  Experimental  Chemistry 78 

C.  Lithology ^ 13 

1.  Descriptire  Chemistry 88 

2.  Mineralogy 61 

8.     Qualitative  Analysis :    ...    41 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis 20 

4a.             **               **         (supplementary  course)  ...  6 

5.  Organic  Chemistry 9 

6.  Problems  in  Inorganic  Chemistry 8 

7.  Crystallography  and  the  Physics  of  Crystals  ....      8 
10.     Advanced  Studv  and  Research 4  626 

Summer  School 68 

Total 689 

Many  of  the  students  took  more  than  one  laboratory  course,  and 
as  no  exact  analysis  could  be  made  of  the  large  audiences  attending 
the  elementary  lectures,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  accurately  the  num- 
ber of  separate  students  attending  the  laboratory  courses ;  but  it  is 
obyious  that  quite  one  half  of  all  the  undergraduates  received  some 
small  measure  at  least  of  instruction  in  Chemistry,  and  at  least  one 
quarter  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  for  experimental  work 
which  the  Laboratory  offers. 

As  the  question  has  been  raised  of  the  adequacy  of  legitimate 
scholarlj'  inducements  to  secure  proper  attention  to  College  work,  it 
may  here  be  stated  that  the  constancy  of  the  attendance  on  the 
laboratory'  exercises  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  —  as  a  considerable  additional  fee  to  cover  the  necessary 
expenses  is  exacted  of  all  who  use  the  Laboratory  for  experimental 
work  —  persons  are  not  likely  to  elect  laboratory  courses  who  do 
not  value  the  privileges  thus  obtained.  But  this  is  the  very  class 
of  men  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  an  educational  institution^to  pro- 
tect as  well  as  to  encourage  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  above  figures, 
that  this  class  must  be  a  very  large  part  of  the  whole  body  of  College 
students.  To  submit  such  men  to  unnecessary  restraint  on  account 
of  weaker  or  more  self-indulgent  brethren  would  be  an  injustice  to 
them  and  a  great  injury  to  the  scholarly  tone  of  the  College.     It  has 
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been  said  that  as  society  imposes  restraints  on  all  the  comm unity  on 
acooant  of  its  vicious  classes,  so  should  the  college ;  but  surely,  if 
police  regulation  repressed  the  healthy  growth  of  the  noblest  and  most 
benefieient  activities  of  a  community  the  restraints  would  become 
intolerable ;  and  only  under  such  circumstances  would  the  cases  be 
parallel.     Moreover,  membership  of  the  college  community  is  a  mat- 
ter of  choice,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  freedom  of  a 
large  majority  of  good  men  should  be  abridged  in  order  to   shield 
moral  weakness  when  a  simple  remedy,  which  can  injure  no  ope  but 
the  incompetent,  is  at  hand.     In  the  Laboratory',  restrictions  which 
might  be  tolerable  in  a  course  consisting  solely  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations would  do  irreparable  injury,  not  only  by  damping  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  students,  but  also  by  impairing  the  good  feeling  and  free- 
dom of  perfect  intercourse  which  now  prevails  between  the  students 
and  their  instructors ;  and  hence  the  relevancy  of  the  discussion  of  a 
policy  of  general  discipline  in  this  place. 

The  equipment  of  the  Laborator}'  has  been  largely  increased  and 
improved  during  the  past  year.  During  the  summer  vacation  of  1887 
a  new  laboratory  was  fitted  up  in  place  of  the  lecture-room  formerly 
on  the  first  floor,  at  the  west  end  of  Boylston  Hall.  It  was  equipped 
especially  for  the  class  in  Experimental  Chemistry  (Chemistry  B) , 
and  furnishes  accommodations  for  128  students,  working  in  two 
divisions.  This  excellent  accommodation  has  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  this  course,  and  during  the  present  year  enables  us  to 
double  the  amount  of  experimental  work  for  those  students  who  wish 
to  take  Chemistry  jB  as  a  full  course. 

During  the  winter  very  extensive  repairs  were  made  in  the  plumb- 
ing and  steam-fitting  of  the  building.  In  a  laboratory-  constantly 
ased  by  so  large  a  body  of  students  all  such  fixtures  suffer  rapid 
deterioration,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  order  is  necessarily 
large.  During  the  period  of  the  Christmas  recess,  when  work  in 
the  building  was  suspended  for  nearly  two  weeks,  the  interior  of 
Bo^'lstou  Hall  was  repainted,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
rooms,  which  had  become  very  shabby  from  long  use,  was  greatly 
improved.  Students  are  very  greatly  influenced  by  their  surround- 
ings, and  it  is  of  first  importance  to  keep  the  laboratories,  in  which 
neat  and  accurate  scientific  work  is  expected,  in  the  best  condition. 

All  students  using  the  Laboratory  are  charged  an  extra  fee,  vary- 
ing from  85  to  $30  yearly  (in  addition  to  the  cost  of  their  breakage) , 
to  cover  laboratory  expenses ;  but  the  income  thus  received  is  barel}' 
sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  running  expenses.  The  Laboratory 
has  no  funds  which  can  be  drawn  upon  for  the  repairs  which,  with  the 
increasing  age  of  the  building  and  of  its  equipments,  are  becoming 
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every  year  more  serious.  The  small  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the 
Laboratory  in  the  Bursar's  accounts,  which  had  been  accumulated 
during  previous  years,  was  exhausted  by  the  ref)airs  of  last  year, 
although  the  cost  of  painting  and  of  the  general  repairs  of  the  build- 
ing was  defrayed  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College.  As  such 
charges  increase  with  the  deterioration  of  the  equipment,  the  present 
income  will  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  Laborarory  in  its  present 
eflBciency. 

The.  Director  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
roof  of  Boylston  Hall,  and  to  the  serious  danger  from  lire  which  its 
highty  combustible  construction  involves.  The  ver}'  valuable  mineral 
collections  of  the  University,  including  one  of  tjie  largest  collections 
of  meteorites  in  the  world,  is  thus  greatly  imperiled,  although  every- 
thing has  been  done  of  which  circumstances  would  admit  to  isolate 
the  collection  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  means  of  brick  parti- 
tions and  iron  doors.  A  movement  has  been  stalled  to  procure 
safer  accommodations  for  the  collections  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity Museum,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  University 
will  furnish  the  means  for  the  additional  buildings  required,  before  the 
valuable  acquisitions,  which  represent  the  accumulations  of  a  long  life 
of  strenuous  effort,  suffer  the  fate  of  the  collections  of  Professor 
Shepherd  of  Amherst  College  under  very  similar  circumstances. 
The  space  now  occupied  in  Boylston  Hall  by  the  mineral  collections 
is  greatly  needed  for  additional  laboratories  and  class-rooms. 

There  is  also  a  pressing  need  of  a  much  larger  lecture-room 
to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  audiences  which  attend  the 
lectures  on  Elementary  Chemistry.  The  present  lecture-room  was 
designed  for  a  class  of  200  ;  and  in  1859  —  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
Boylston  Hall  —  this  accommodation  was  thought  ample  for  all  future 
needs.  By  crowding  together  the  settees,  fifty  additional  sittings  — 
such  as  they  are  —  have  been  provided  ;  but  these  seats  are  very  un- 
comfortable except  for  undersized  men  ;  and  the  air  space  could  not 
be  increased.  In  this  room  there  constantly  collects  at  the  elementary 
lectures  on  Chemistry  an  audience  of  over  three  hundred  persons. 
Chairs  are  brought  in  until  the  space  around  the  lecture-table  is 
jammed  ;  but  still  many  of  the  students  are  compelled  to  sit  on  the 
steps  of  the  aisles  or  to  stand  in  the  hall.  The  air  in  the  room  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture  is  necessarily  in  a  honid  state ;  and  there  can  be 
no  better  evidence  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the  students  towards 
their  instructors  than  that  strict  attention  is  given  and  perfect  order 
preserved  under  such  conditions.  The  lectures  would  long  since  have 
been  transferred  to  one  of  the  larger  lecture-rooms  of  the  University, 
were  it  not  impracticable  to  give  the  course  effectively  at  any  distance 
from  the  base  of  supplies.     For  this  reason  it  is  important,  in  order 
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to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  University,  to  provide  in  connection 
with  the  Chemical  Laboratory  a  lecture  theatre  capable  of  seating 
comfortably  at  least  600  students.  On  account  of  the  construction 
of  Boylston  Hall  there  is  no  space  within  the  present  building  where 
a  room  of  this  size  could  be  obtained,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  accommodation  by  building  a  one-story  apsis  running  back 
from  the  centre  of  the  building  towards  Har^^ard  Street.  Such  an 
addition  could  be  made  architecturally  harmonious,  would  sacrifice 
only  one  of  the  less  important  rooms  of  the  building,  and  could  be 
brought  into  simple  working  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Laborator3\ 
Such  a  theatre  would  be  entered  from  the  existing  hall,  and,  like  the 
present  lecture-room,  would  be  useful  for  public  meetings  and  illus- 
trated evening  lectures  of  various  kinds. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  Laboratory  was  prosecuted  during  the 
last  year  with  the  usual  vigor,  although  much  of  it  was  the  carrying 
oDt  of  investigations  begun  before.  The  following  publications  were 
issued  by  members  of  the  Laboratory  staff :  — 

1.  Ueber  Zinkoxyd  Natron.  A.  M.  Comey  und  C.  Loring  Jackson. 
Beriehte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaf t. 

2.  Ueber  ein  Additionsprodukt  von  Tribromdiniti'obenzol  und  Tetra- 
bromdinitrobenzol.  C.  Loring  Jackson  und  G.  D.  Moore.  Beriehte  der 
deutechen  chemischen  Gesellschaft. 

3.  Ueber  Anilintrisulfosaure.  G.  T.  Hartshorn  und  C.  Loring  Jackson. 
Beriehte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft. 

4.  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  Natriummalonsaureester  auf  Tribrom- 
dinitrobenzol.  C.  Loring  Jackson  und  W.  S.  Robinson.  Beriehte  der 
deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft. 

5.  On  the  Action  of  Sodium  Malonic  Ester  on  Tribromdinitrobenzol. 
C.  Loring  Jackson  and  W.  S.  Robinson.  Proceedings  of  tlie  American 
Academy.     Vol.  xxiv. 

6.  On  Sodium  Zincates.  A.  M.  Comey  and  C.  Loring  Jackson.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Academy.     Vol.  xxiv. 

7.  On  Sulphopyromucic  Acids.  Henry  B.  Hill  and  Arthur  W.  Palmer. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy.    Vol.  xxiii. 

8.  Notiz  ueber  die  Furfuracrylsiiure.  Henry  B.  Hill.  Beriehte  der 
deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft,  xx.  3359. 

9.  The  Relative  Values  of  the  Atomic  Weights  of  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen. 
J.  P.  Cooke  and  T.  W.  Richards.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy. 
Vol.  xxiii. 

10.  Additional  Note  on  the  Relative  Values  of  the  Atomic  Weights  of 
Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.  J.  P.  Cooke  and  T.  W.  Richards.  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Academy.    Vol.  xxiii. 

11.  Further  Investigation  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Copper.  T.  W.  Rich- 
ards.   Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy.    Vol.  xxiii. 

12.  The  Crystalline  Structure  of  the  Cohahuila  Irons.  Oliver  W.  Hunt- 
ington.   Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy.    Vol.  xxiv. 

JOSIAH  P.  COOKE,  Director, 
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THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  TUE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Jefferson  Phj'sical  Laboratory'  I  have 
the  lionor  to  present  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year 
1887-88 :  — 

A  course  of  experimental  lectures  on  Electricit}',  Magnetism, 
Electro-Magnetism,  and  Magneto-Electricit}'  was  given  by  the  Direc- 
tor to  the  Freshman  class.  These  lectures  were  also  attended  by  41 
Special  Students  and  16  members  of  bigher  classes.  The  examination 
on  the  lectures  was  taken  b}*  300  students,  of  whom  50  obtained  the 
rank  of  A,  76  the  rank  of  iJ,  103  the  rank  of  C,  62  the  rank  of  Z>, 
and  onl}'  9  failed  to  pass.  Course  By  on  Experimental  Physics,  with 
one  laboratory'  exercise  a  week,  was  given  by  Dr.  Hall  and  was  taken 
by  80  students.  Course  C,  on  Measurements  in  Mechanics^  Sound, 
Heat,  Light,  Electricit}',  and  Magnetism,  with  lectures  and  laboratory 
work,  was  given  by  Dr.  Whiting  and  was  taken  by  34  students. 
Course  1,  on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measurement  as 
applied  to  Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Light,  was  given  by  Dr.  Hall  and 
was  taken  b}'  5  students.  Course  2,  on  the  Principles  of  Physical 
Measurement  as  applied  to  Sound,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism,  was 
given  by  Dr.  Whiting  and  was  taken  by  3  students.  Course  6,  on 
Experimental  Physics,  with  laboratory  work  for  advanced  students, 
was  given  by  Professor  Trowbridge  and  was  taken  by  4  students. 
Course  7,  on  Mathematical  Physics  as  developed  in  Maxwell's  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  was  given  by  Professor  Trowbridge  and  was 
taken  by  2  students.  Course  9,  on  the  Theorj'^  of  the  Electrical 
Potential,  with  laborator}'  work,  was  given  by  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce 
and  was  taken  by  3  students.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the 
elective  courses  (exclusive  of  those  not  Freshmen  or  Special  Students 
who  attend  the  Freshman  lectures)  was  133,  a  gain  of  21  over  last 
year,  viz.  Seniors  21,  Juniors  14,  Sophomores  25,  Freshmen  40, 
Special  and  Scientific  Students  29,  Graduates  4.  As  a  few  stu- 
dents took  more  than  one  elective  in  Phj'sics,  the  total  number  of 
persons  in  the  laboratory  was  a  little  less  than  133. 

In  ni}'  last  report  I  mentioned  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  under- 
graduates who  attempt  original  research.  The  most  promising,  how- 
ever, are  encouraged  to  try  their  hands  at  it,  even  if  it  does  not  lead 
to  valuable  scientific  results.  Mr.  11.  E.  Hayes,  Senior,  presented 
a  thesis  on  the  thermopile,  used  by  Melloni  and  T^-ndall  in  their 
researches  on  radiant  heat.  Its  use  requii'es  a  delicate  galvano- 
meter, and,  when  the  pile  has  many  junctions,  it  is  sluggish  in  its 
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response.     Langley  found  it  inadequiate  for  his  delicate  work  on  Bolar 
and  lunar  radiations  and  substituted  the  bolometer.     This  works  b}- 
the  variation  of  electric  current  in  thin  metal  on  change  of  tempera- 
ture.    Recently  C.  V.  Boys  improved  on  Melloni*s  method  bj'  com- 
bining the  theimopile  and  galvanometer  in  a  single  instrument.     A 
coil  of  one  or  two  turns  of  copper- wire,  with  its  ends  joined  by  a 
compound  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  was  deflected  when  placed  in  a 
strong   magnetic  field.     Mr.  Hajes  used  bismuth  and  an  alloy  of 
antimony  and  lead.     The  magnetic  field  was  produced  by  an  electro- 
magnet with  coarse  wire  charged  by  six  Bunsen-cells.     He  found  that 
one  turn  of  wire  in  the  suspended  coil  produced  the  maximum  effect. 
He  obtained  a  formula  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  instrument 
attained  its  greatest  delicacy  when  the  resistances  of  the  coil  and  the 
thermo-electric  junction  were  equal.     The  instrument  would  not  be 
suitable  for  such  work  as  Langlej^'s  since  it  requires  a  fixed  position. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bliss,  Senior,  prepared  a  thesis  on  the  electromotive 
force  of  cells  in  which  amalgams  of  sodium  or  potassium  take  the 
place  of  one  of  the  metals.     His  subject  was  prompted  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Western  alkali-deposits  might  be  converted  into  a  source 
of  electricity  for  storage-batteries  by  sending  an  electric  current 
through  a  cell  containing  the  salt  in  solution  over  mercury,  and  using 
the  substance  thus  polarised  as  a  source  of  electricit3\     He  made  the 
amalgam  by  transmitting  the  current  from  two  Bunsen-cells  through 
8oda  or  potassa  and  deriving  sodium  or  potassium  combined  with 
mercury.     The  current  he  obtained  with  these  metals  was  sent  into 
a  condenser  and  measured  by  a  ballistic  galvanometer,  in  comparison 
with  the  standard-cell  of  Latimer  Clark.     Wheatstoue  had  experi- 
mented  on   amalgams,   comparing   the   current   from   them   with   a 
standard-cell  by  means  of  his  rheostat.     Mr.  Bliss  concluded  from 
his  experiments  that  these   amalgams  would   not   be   useful  as   a 
portable  source  of  electricity. 

An  investigation  was  prosecuted  during  the  winter  upon  the  effect 
of  the  magnetic  and  electrostatic  field  on  the  velocity  of  light,  with 
special  reference  to  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light.  The  relation 
between  light  and  electricity  has  become  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  in  Physical  Science.  Mathematical  theory  indicates  a 
close  connection  between  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  Experimental 
evidence  is  needed  to  confirm  the  deductions  from  theory.  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  light,  in  passing  through  a  space  filled  with 
lines  of  magnetic  or  electrical  force,  is  modified  not  only  in  its  direc- 
tion of  vibration  but  also  in  its  velocitj',  a  test  of  the  correctness  of 
mathematical  deductions  would  be  at  hand.  Mr.  D.  W.  Shea,  a 
gradnate  student,  who  has  been  engaged  upon  these  experiments. 
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believes  it  possible  to  assign  a  limit  above  which  it  can  be  affirmed 
that  no  effect  of  magnetism  upon  light  is  possible.  The  apparatus 
employed  is  similar  to  that  used  by  Professor  Michelson  in  studying 
the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  the  luminiferous  ether.  A 
direct  measure  of  the  effect  of  magnetism  upon  the  index  of  refraction 
of  glass  has  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Shea.  These  experiments  are 
still  in  progress.  Mr.  Shea  was  also  engaged  on  a  stud}'  of  the  effect 
of  magnetism  upon  phosphorescence.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
were  negative.  The  vibrations  of  energy,  constituting  the  phenome- 
non of  phosphorescence,  seem  to  take  place  unimpaired  under  strong 
magnetic  influences. 

An  investigation  upon  the  use  of  a  peculiar  form  of  air-thennometer 
for  the  measure  of  currents  of  electricity  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Nutt  of  the  Sophomore  class.  On  account  of  the  self-induction  of 
electro-dynamometers  it  is  difficult  to  use  these  instruments  in 
measuring  alternating  currents  of  electricity.  By  sending  the  cur- 
rents to  be  measured  through  small  coils,  immersed  in  equal  air- 
chambers,  and  measuring  the  expansion  of  the  air  due  to  the  heating 
effect  of  these  currents,  they  can  be  measured  without  the  error 
which  comes  from  self-induction.  This  method  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  one  for  the  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  electrical  trans- 
formers, which  are  now  coming  into  use  in  electric  lighting. 

Besides  this  original  work,  all  of  which  has  been  done  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Professor  Trowbridge  under  his  direction,  he  has  published 
three  valuable  contributions  from  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy.  One  was  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  B.  Biirbank  of  the  Junior  class  on  the  photography  of  the  least 
refrangible  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  His  object  was  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  cyanine-stains  when  applied  to  the  photographic 
plate.  Some  of  his  experiments  were  made  with  a  flat  Rowland 
grating  having  17,000  lines  to  the  inch ;  others  with  a  concave  grating 
having  14,000  lines  to  the  inch  and  a  radius  of  curvature  of  21 J  feet. 
The  spectrum  was  received  on  a  lens  and  camera.  No  difficulty  was 
found  iu  photographing  to  the  limit  assigned  by  Abney  to  the  diffrac- 
tion-spectrum. Between  wave-lengths  7100  and  8000,  fifty-two  lines 
were  counted  where  Abnej-  records  only  twenty-four.  Another  con- 
tribution was  by  Professor  Trowbridge  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Sabine,  a 
graduate  student,  on  the  wave-lengths  of  metallic  spectra  in  the 
ultra-violet.  Questions  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  are  in  the  air, 
whicii  demand  increased  accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  tlie  wave- 
lengths in  gaseous  and  metallic  spectra.  Within  the  region  of  the 
visible  red  and  violet,  the  solar  spectrum  can  be  used  to  identify 
metallic  lines  and  find  their  wave-lengths.     The  difficulty  arises  iu 
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the  case  of  wave-lengths  too  lai^e  or  too  small  to  be  seen  or  photo- 
graphed in  the  solar  spectrum.     After  examining  the  methods  of 
other  observers,  the  authors  of  this  paper  conclude  that  the  concave 
grating  of  Rowland  best  answers  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
The  metal  was  burned  in  the  electric  arc-light  and  also  in  the  spark 
from  a  battery  of  liC^'den  jars.     The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
wave-lengths  of  iron  in  the  sun  and  iron  burned  in  the  electric  light 
or  spark  agreed  within  one-hundredth  of  a  wave-length.     The  paper 
concludes  with  a  table  in  which  the  new  results  are  compared  with 
the  best  of  other  observers.     The  third  contribution  published  was 
also   by  Professor  Trowbridge   and   Mr.    Sabine,  on   the   selective 
absorption  of  metals  for  ultra-violet  light.      Metallic   surfaces   of 
gold,  platinum,  tellurium,  palladium,  copper,  silver,  and  steel  were 
deposited  on  glass  bj'  electro-chemical  action.     It  was  found  that  all 
these  metals,  though  of  different  colors,  reached  the  same  limit  in 
their  capacity  of  reflecting  the  ultra-violet  rays.     Hence  it  was  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  metallic  surface  on  which  the  lines  of  the  diffrac- 
tion-grating are  ruled  does  not  determine  the  limit  of  the  shortest 
waves  that  can  be  photographed.     This  limit  raa\'  be  looked  for  in 
the  sensitive  emulsion  with  which  the  photographic  plates  are  coated. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Hall  has  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
two  papers  describing  tlie  experiments  which  he  has  been  making, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  advanced  students,  on  the  displacement  of  the 
equipotential  lines  of  a  current  when  placed  in  a  strong  magnetic 
field,  produced  by  the  large  diamagnetic  apparatus  of  Ruhmkorff. 

Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Willson  have  been  investi- 
gating the  charge  which  is  taken  up  by  a  condenser  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  a  battery  for  a  ver}-  short  time.  For  this  purpose  they 
have  constructed  and  studied  several  kinds  of  ingenious  apparatus 
intended  to  maintain  electrical  contact  for  intervals  of  time,  capable 
of  accurate  measurement  and  varying  from  one  second  to  one  fifty- 
thousandth  of  a  second.  With  the  apparatus  at  first  designed 
anomalous  results  were  obtained  when  the  duration  of  contact 
approached  its  minimum.  They  were  thus  led  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  form  of  apparatus  which  they  expected  to  be  free  from  the 
supposed  source  of  error.  Similar  results  obtained  with  the  last 
instrument  were  attributed  to  defects  in  design.  Recently  published 
researches,  however,  have  suggested  that  the  true  explanation  of  the 
facts  observed  may  lie  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  electrical  dis- 
charge. This  question  the}'  expect  to  take  up  the  present  year. 
Meanwhile  their  work  upon  the  "  short-time-charge '*  is  going  on 
satisfactorily,  but  has  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  they  wish  to 
make  any  statement  of  their  conclusions. 
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In  the  spring  Mr.  Wendell  Goodwin,  of  the  class  of  1874,  pre- 
sented to  the  laboratory  the  Telephone  Collection  exhibited  in 
November,  1887,  at  New  York,  in  the  histoiical  collection  of  the 
American  Institute  Electrical  Exhibition.  It  consists  of  50  instru- 
ments and  could  not  probably  be  duplicated,  as  some  of  them  are 
originals.  jThe  appliances  of  the  department  for  teaching  and 
advancing  ph^'sical  science  are  steadily  increasing.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Gibbs,  I  have  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  Rumford 
apparatus,  chiefly  on  light  and  heat,  which  comprises  228  entries. 
The  catalogue  of  general  physical  apparatus  which  I  received  from 
my  predecessor.  Professor  Farrar,  in  1836,  contained  less  than  300 
articles.  This  collection  has  grown  so  as  to  contain  more  than  1100 
articles  of  apparatus,  many  of  them  adapted  to  original  research: 
and  all  are  registered  in  a  new  card-catalogue.  The  elementary 
laboratories  are  provided  with  suitable  instruments  for  beginners, 
duplicated  many  times  to  accommodate  the  large  elementary  elec- 
tives :  which,  in  turn,  add  to  the  income  of  these  laboratories  by  the 
increased  fees. 

During  the  year  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  physical 
apparatus,  for  the  illustration  of  old  laws  or  for  researches  on  new 
lines,  by  special  appropriations  of  the  Corporation  and  so  much  of 
the  income  of  the  endowment-fund  as  could  be  saved  from  the  current 
expenses.     New  cases  have  been  placed  in  the  apparatus-rooms  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  collection.     During  the  long  vacation 
the  janitor  has  painted  the  brick  walls  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
of  the  hall  and  in  one  of  the  recitation-rooms,  improving  the  appear- 
ance and  adding  to  the  light.     A  double  room  in  the  basement  has 
been  well  equipped  for  mechanical  work.      It  is  furnished  with  a 
powerful  lathe  for  heavy  work  and  a  smaller  one  for  light  work. 
iShafting  has  been  attached  to  the  ceiling  and  connected  with  the 
shafting  of  the  engine-room,  and  either  of  the  lathes  can  be  operated 
by  the  steam-  or  gas-engine.     A  liberal  suppl}'  of  tools  has  been 
purchased  and  more  will  be  added  as  the  necessity  arises.    A  friction- 
brake  and  an  Emerson  power-scale  have  been  placed  in  the  engine- 
room  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of  the  elective  on  Dynamos  and  Heat- 
engines.     A  course  of  four  lectures   (open  to  all  members  of  the 
University  and  the  public)  was  given  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
as  follows :  On  American  contributions  to  Spectrum-analysis,  by  Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge ;   on  Practical  Mechanics,  illustrated  by  Bridge- 
building,   by  Professor  Chaplin ;    on  Matter   and   Motion,  by  Dr. 
Whiting ;   and  on  the  lilectric  Light,  by  Dr.  Hall.     In  this  way  the 
necessity  arose  for  providing  the  lecture-room  with  six  chandeliers, 
sixteen  burners  in  each,  with  a  special  batter}^,  electrical  attachments, 
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wires,  and  buttons  for  controlling  the  light  at  pleasure  during  the 
lectures. 

On  Sept.  1,  1887,  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  income 
of  the  endowment-fund,  saved  during  the  three  previous  years,  of 
$3367.73,  with  interest  on  the  same  to  Aug.  1,  1888,  of  $1G8.40. 
The  large  expenditures  for  the  improvements  described  in  this  report 
have  reduced  this  balance  to  $1718.31.  This  sum  is  at  the  disposal 
of  my  successor,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  income  of  $4350.  If  the 
current  expenses  of  the  laboratory'  are  kept  within  the  normal  income, 
and  what  remains  of  the  accumulation  is  devoted  to  improved  equip- 
ment as  the  necessity  arises,  the  laboratory  will  enjoy  a  permanent 
revenue,  if  not  in  money,  in  increased  facilities  for  instruction. 

Hitherto  it  is  undei-stood  that  the  cost  of  all  repairs  upon  the  build- 
ing have  been  charged  to  the  income  of  the  endowment-fund.  It  will 
appear  from  previous  reports  that  some  of  these  charges  were  not 
inconsiderable :  as,  for  example,  that  for  repacking  all  the  windows. 
Inasmuch  as  on  Sept.  1,  1885,  an  unexpended  balance  of  the  build- 
ing-fund (amounting  to  $295.29)  was  transferred  to  the  income  of 
the  endowment-fund  to  close  the  building  account,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  income  of  the  endowment  has  not  hitherto  suffered  seriouslj^ 
by  expenditures  for  repaira  upon  the  building.  But  it  deserves  the 
consideration  of  the  Corporation  whether  hereafter  the  cost  of  such 
repairs,  which  will  be  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  building,  should 
not  be  paid  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College. 

JOSEPH   LOVEKING.  Director, 
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To  THE   PrESIDEKT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sir,  —  The  income  of  the  Observatory  has  been  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  amount  is  such  that  as- 
tmnomical  science  should  be  materially  advanced  by  its  proper 
expenditure.  To  secure  this  end  so  far  as  possible  the  field  of  work 
of  the  Observatory^  has  been  widened,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
report.  The  cooperation  of  other  institutions  and  individuals  has 
bc»en  secured,  especially  in  the  department  of  meteorology,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain  results  which  would  be  impossible  for  a  purely  local 
institution.  Daily  experience  in  the  industrial  arts  shows  that  large 
sums  of  money  can  be  expended  much  more  economically  than  small. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  work  now  in  progress  will  show  that  the  same 
principle  is  applicable  to  a  scientific  institution.     If  this  is  true,  a 
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brilliant  future  may  be  expected  for  this  Observatory  from  its  many 
friends  interested  in  advanced  scientific  work. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  Mrs.  Draper's  continued  liberality  permits 
the  Henr}'  Draper  Memorial  to  progress  rapidly,  and  the  first  large 
research  in  this  department  is  now  approaching  completion.  The 
Boyden  Fund  has  given  us  more  definite  plans  for  a  mountain  obser- 
vatory', while  the  Paine  Fund,  nearly  unrestricted  in  its  conditions, 
aids  every  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Observatory.  Meteorological 
observations,  hitherto  somewhat  restricted,  will  now  be  greatly 
extended  b}'  the  liberal  cooperation  of  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  of 
the  New  England  Meteorological  Society,  and  oft  other  observers. 
This  increase  of  work  renders  the  need  of  a  new  building,  pointed 
out  in  previous  reports,  still  more  urgent ;  but  for  this  purpose  the 
funds  mentioned  above  are  not  available.  Not  only  is  the  present 
space  entirely  inadequate  for  the  large  corps  of  assistants  now  em- 
ployed, but  what  is  more  important,  protection  from  fire  is  urgently 
needed.  The  instruments  of  an  observatory  are  delicate,  costly,  and 
easily  destroyed  by  fire.  But  the  expense  of  replacing  the  manu- 
script of  the  observations  made  with  them  would  be  far  greater,  and 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  insurance.  The  value  of  the  observa- 
tions, according  to  this  test,  would  often  be  five  or  ten  time&  that  of 
the  instruments  with  which  they  were  made. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

East  Equatorial,  —  No  alteration  has  been  made  during  the  j'ear 
in  the  condition  or  appliances  of  this  instrument.  The  observations 
for  which  it  has  been  employed  are  as  follows :  The  number  of 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  photometrically  observed  is  27,  making 
in  all  408;  the  comparison  stars  of  17  variables,  each  set  usually 
upon  two  or  three  dates,  have  been  observed  with  the  modified  wedge 
photometer  described  in  the  last  report;  the  same  photometer  has 
been  used  in  the  obseivation  of  six  asteroids,  (3)  Juno  on  39  dates, 
(4)  Vesta  on  10,  (7)  Iris  on  10,  (8)  Flora  on  9,  (11)  Parthenope 
on  4,  (82)  Alcraene  on  16 ;  and  zones  of  DM.  stars  have  also  been 
obsei-ved  with  the  wedge  photometer  on  16  dates.  Mr.  Wendell  has 
obseived  the  positions  of  the  following  comets :  1887  V.  on  2  dates, 
and  the  comets  discovered  by  Sawerthal,  Brooks,  and  Barnard,  on 
6,8,  and  3  dates  respectively ;  also  the  asteroid  (80)  Sappho  on  8 
dates.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  decision  of  questions  relating  to  the 
identity  of  stars  obseiTed  with  the  meridian  circle  in  the  zone  from 
+  50°  to  +  55°,  148  observations  of  116  stars  have  been  made  with 
the  Equatorial. 
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Meridian  Circle.  —  The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  with 
this  instrument  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under  his 
supervision.  The  catalogue  of  the  zone  from  50®  to  55°  of  north 
declination  is  completed  as  far  as  12**-,  and  the  copy  is  now  in  course 
of  preparation  for  printing.  The  revision  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  catalogue  is  so  far  advanced  that  no  dela}'  will  occur  in  the 
preparation  of  additional  copy.  The  reduction  to  the  epoch  1875.0 
of  the  places  of  stars  belonging  to  the  catalogue,  which  occur  in  other 
aathorities,  has  been  completed  and  tables  for  the  reduction  of  differ- 
ent catalogues  to  the  fundamental  system  have  been  constructed. 
The  corrections  required  on  account  of  proper  motion  are  now  in 
course  of  investigation.  For  the  obsei^vations  made  in  the  years 
1879  to  1883  on  the  absolute  places  of  stars,  the  means  of  the  times 
of  transit  and  of  the  circle  readings  have  been  computed  and  entered 
in  the  proper  books. 

The  zone  from  —  9**  50'  to  —  14**  10'  was  assigned  to  this  Obser- 
vatory as  its  part  in  the  revision  of  the  Southern  Durchmusterung 
mentioned  in  the  last  report.  The  number  of  stars  to  be  observed 
in  this  zone  is  7959.  Observations  were  begun  on  April  26,  1888, 
and  at  the  close  of  October  had  been  made  on  56  evenings.  The 
total  number  of  observations  was  2106,  some  of  which,  however,  will 
probabl}'  be  unavailable,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  chronograph  or 
other  imperfections  in  the  record.  Of  these  observations,  105  relate 
to  circumpolar  stars,  354  to  fundamental  stars,  1549  to  zone  stars, 
and  42  to  stars  incidentally  observed,  more  particularly  to  a  series 
of  comparison  stars  for  the  asteroid  Sappho,  obsened  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  R.«  Bryant  of  London.  The  telescopic  observations  have 
been  made  by  Professor  Searle ;  the  microscopes  were  read  by  Mr. 
T.  F.  White  until  the  end  of  September,  and  since  then  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Dunn.  The  chronograph  sheets  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Dunn,  who 
has  made  some  progress  in  the  further  reduction  of  the  work. 

Meridian  Photometer.  —  The  work  planned  for  this  instrument 
began  early  in  1882  and  was  completed  September  29,  1888.  The 
total  number  of  series  of  observations  was  1067,  including  266,912 
photometric  comparisons.  Of  these,  163  series  and  58,256  com- 
parisons were  made  since  November  1,  1887.  The  principal  inves- 
tigation made  with  this  instrument  was  the  determination  of  the 
brightness  of  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude  in  zones  20'  in  width  at 
intervals  of  5*  from  the  north  pole  to  the  declination  —  20**.  Stars 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  magnitude  in  wider  zones  were  also 
included.  Among  other  objects  measured  were  the  722  stars  adopted 
as  standards  of  magnitude  for  the  Uranometria  Argentina ;    those 
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observed  b}'  Flamsteed  and  not  included  in  the  Harvard  Photometry ; 
those  of  the  latter  catalogue  which  were  discordant,  and  stars  of  the 
ninth  magnitude  and  brighter  used  as  comparison  stars  for  variables. 
Numerous  variables,  suspected  variables,  planetary  nebulae,  stars 
having  peculiar  spectra,  asteroids,  etc.,  were  also  included  in  this 
work.  '  Stars  near  the  northern  and  southern  horizon  have  been 
observed  with  the  object  of  determining  the  law  of  atmospheric 
absorption  to  within  two  degrees  of  the  horizon.  The  instrument 
will  now  be  sent  to  Peru,  where  the  Harvard  Photometry'  will  be 
extended  to  the  south  pole.  A  similar  investigation  will  also  be 
made  of  fainter  stars  to  the  ninth  magnitude  in  zones  at  intervals 
of  5**  from  —  25**  to  —  90**. 

HorizonUH  Telescope, — All  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  and  brighter 
visible  in  Cambridge  were  measured  with  the  first  meridian  photo- 
meter in  1879  to  1882.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  comparisons 
were  made  and  their  results,  published  in  the  Harvard  Photometr}% 
established  a  photometric  scale  for  the  bright  stars.  This  scale  has 
been  extended  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  magnitude  by  the  meridian 
photometer  mentioned  above.  It  is  now  proposed  to  continue  this 
scale  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  magnitude  by  a  third  still  larger 
instrument  of  somewhat  similar  form.  A  telescope  having  an  apert- 
ure of  twelve  inches  and  a  focal  length  of  seventeen  feet  has  been 
mounted  horizontally  ix)inting  to  the  west.  A  mirror  placed  in  front* 
of  the  objective  reflects  into  it  in  any  star  within  an  hour  of  the  meri- 
dian. An  auxiliary  telescope  having  an  aperture  of  five  inches 
reflects  the  Pole  star  into  the  field  for  comparison  with  the* star  to  be 
measured.  Although  intended  primarily  as  a  photometer,  this  tele- 
scope ma}*  be  used  for  almost  any  other  purpose.  A  small  building 
erected  around  the  eye-piece  protects  the  observer  and  may  be  heated 
in  winter  so  that  he  can  work  in  comfort. 

Smaller  Instruments, — The  difference  of  longitude  between  Smith 
College  Observatory,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  College  was  determined  last  summer  by  Miss  Byrd, 
Teacherof  Astronomy  at  Smith  College,  and  Miss  Whitney,  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Vassar  College.  The  observations  at  Cambridge 
were  made  with  the  Portable  Transit  Instrument  of  this  Observatory, 
and  occupied  ten  evenings. 

Th?  Portable  Transit  has  also  been  used  during  the  year  by  Professor 
F.  H.  Bigelow,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Gerrish  of  this 
Observatory,  in  experiments  upon  the  application  of  photography  to 
transit  observations. 
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The  reappearance  from  eclipse  of  Jupitei*'s  first  satellite  was  photo- 
graphically observed  on  July  24,  1888,  by  means  of  the  Bache  tele- 
scope. Successive  exposures  at  intervals  of  10*  showed  that  the 
increase  of  brightness  in  the  satellite  could  be  accurately  measured  on 
the  photographs,  and  it  is  intended  to  bring  this  method  of  observa- 
tion into  regular  use. 

The  lunar  eclipse  of  January  28  was  observed  in  various  ways,  and 
and  the  results  of  the  observations  were  published  in  Volume  XVIII., 
No.  IV.,  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory.  When  the  eclipse  was 
central,  the  ratio  of  the  actinic  light  of  the  Moon  to  that  of  the  uneclipsed 
Full  Moon  was  found  to  be  1  to  1,400,000.  A  photographic  ^search 
for  a  lunar  satellite  made  it  seem  probable  that  no  such  body  larger 
than  200  metres  in  diameter  exists. 

Preparations  were  made  for  similar  observations  of  the  lunar  eclipse 
of  July  22,  1888,  but  cloudy  weather  prevented  the  proposed  work. 

Henry  Draper  Memorial. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  this  department  of  the  Observatory 
details  the  progress  made  up  to  March  1, 1888.   The  present  condition 
of  the  various  investigations  undertaken  is  as  follows.     A  catalogue 
has  been  prepared  of  the  spectra  of  10,875  stars  covering  the  entire 
sky  north  of  —  25°.     The  eight-inch  Bache  telescope  has  been  used 
for  this  work.     633  plates  have  been  taken  and  27,953  spectra  have 
heen  examined.     The  type  of  spectrum  is  given  in  each  case  and  in 
about  six  thousand  cases  additional  lines  are  visible  and  have  accord- 
ingly been  described.     The  photographic  intensities  of  the  spectra 
have  also  been  measured,  and  we  shall  thus  have  for  the  first  time  a 
photometric  measure  of  the  stars  by  which  those  of  different  colors 
may  be  compared.     All  of  the  work  described  above  is  completed. 
The  first  draft  of  the  Catalogue  has  been  prepared,  including  the 
place  of  each  star  for  1900,  its  designation  and  magnitude  in  various 
catalogues,  its  photographic  brightness,  and  the  description  of  each 
spectrum.     The  checking,  examination  of  discordant  cases  and  prep- 
aration of  the   final  copy  for  the  printer  will  still  occupy  severa 
months.     The  photographs  required  for  the  second  investigation  on 
the  spectra  of  the  fainter  stars  would  probably  now  be  completed,  at 
least  for  the  northern  stars,  but  for  the  unusual  cloudiness  of  the  last 
few  months.     It  is  expected  to  complete  them  during  the  coming 
winter  and  then  to  send  the  instrument  to  Peru,  where  both  the  iuves- 
tigations  named  above  will  be  extended  to  the  southern  stars,  thus 
rendering  them  complete  for  the  entire  sky.     The  detailed  study  of 
the  spectra  of  the  brighter  stars  with  the  11 -inch  Draper  telescope 
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has  been  extended  by  the  use  of  plates  stained  with  erythrosin. 
The  sodium  line  D  in  these  spectra  has  thus  been  photographed  as 
a  double  line.  A  catalogue  has  been  formed  of  the  lines  in  some  of 
the  brighter  stars.  In  Sirius  the  lines,  except  those  due  to  hydrogen, 
are  very  faint.  But  nearly  four  hundred  of  them  have  been  measured 
in  different  photographs  of  this  star.  Fifteen  ai-e  recorded  between 
the  lines  H  and  K.  A  beginning  has  been  made  of  the  study  of  the 
spectra  of  the  variable  stars,  but  this  work  can  probably  be  better 
done  with  the  28-inch  mirror.  The  latter  instrument  is  now  mounted 
and  experiments  have  been  in  progress  with  it  for  several  months. 
The  images  show  good  definition,  but  the  apparatus  for  producing 
the  spectra  has  not  yet  given  entirely  satisfactory'  results. 

BoYDEN  Fund. 

The  work  done  by  means  of  this  fund  has  been  continued  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  previous  report.  As  circumstances  appeared 
to  favor  an  earlier  expedition  to  Peru  than  was  at  first  contemplated, 
preparations  for  it  were  begun  and  the  second  expedition  to  Colo- 
rado, suggested  in  the  last  report,  was  postponed.  The  mountains 
of  Colorado  are  comparatively  so  accessible  as  to  invite  occupation 
for  astronomical  purposes  if  their  climatic  conditions  prove  suflftcieutly 
favorable.  In  order  to  determine  this  question,  the  Boyden  Fund  has 
been  partially  employed  in  assisting  the  progress  of  meteorological 
observation  in  Colorado.  The  kind  cooperation  of  the  Chief  Signal 
OflScer,  General  A.  W.  Greely,  has  enabled  an  arrangement  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  which  the  long  series  of  meteorological 
observations  made  at  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  has  been  furnished 
for  publication  in  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory.  This  work  is  now 
far  advanced.  The  continuance  of  the  observations  to  the  summer 
of  1888  was  also  assured  by  assistance  from  the  Boj'den  Fund. 

The  meteorological  station  on  Mt.  Lincoln,  mentioned  in  the  last 
report,  was  discontinued  after  some  months,  but  that  on  Mt.  Bross 
has  been  continued  ;  and  assistance  has  been  given,  with  the  aid  of 
the  kind  intervention  of  Professor  Loud,  to  other  meteorological 
work  in  Colorado,  especially  b}'  means  of  self -registering  instruments. 
Assistance  has  also  been  given  in  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Colorado  Metereological  Society. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  beginning  meteorological  work 
at  several  places  in  Peru.  This  work  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Mr.  V.  II.  MacCord,  to  whom  the  Observatory  is  much  indebted  for 
his  kind  assistance.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cilley,  of  the  Oroya  Railroad,  has  also 
kindly  interested  himself  in  Airnishing  highly  valuable  information 
and  in  securing  observations. 
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The  inveBtigation  of  the  clearness  and  steadiness  of  the  air  at  Cam- 
bridge has  been  continued  by  the  photographic  methods  mentioned  in 
the  last  report ;  these  are  as  follows  :  photographs  of  the  trails  of  the 
spectra  of  bright  stars,  photographs  of  the  trails  of  stars  near  the 
North  Pole  and  near  the  horizon,  and  photographs  of  the  sk}-  at  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  sun.  The  13-inch  and  8-inch  telescopes  men- 
tioned in  the  last  report  were  mounted  early  in  the  year,  and  the  first 
of  these  instruments  has  been  kept  in  nearly  constant  use  since  then. 
Eleven  hundred  photographs  have  been  taken  of  a  variety  of  objects 
to  show  what  results  may  be  expected  under  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions existing  at  Cambridge. 

Photographs  have  been  taken  of  112  double  stars  whose  compo- 
nents are  two  seconds  or  more  apart  and  either  of  them  as  bright  as 
the  seventh  magnitude.     The  relative  brightness  of  the  components 
will  be  determined  as  well  as  their  positions.     The  stars  have  also 
been  allowed  to  trail  over  the  plate,  and  this  gives  an  excellent  test 
of  the  steadiness  of  the  air.     Among  other  investigations  made  with 
this  instrument  are  the  determination  of  the  actinic  albedos  of  the 
Moon  and  planets  and  the  absorption  towards  the  limb  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.     Photographs  were  obtained  of  the  outer  satellite  of  Mars, 
and  of  all  the  satellites  of  Saturn  and  Uranus  except  Mimas.     It  was 
shown  that  no  undiscovered  satellite  of  Saturn  existed  revolving  in 
an  orbit  between  Enceladus  and  lapetus,  unless  it  was  more  than  a 
magnitude  fainter  than  Hyperion.     Probably  no  such  satellite  exists 
outside  of  lapetus.     Charts  were  constructed  of  the  region  near  the 
North  Pole,  of  the  Pleiades,  and  of  some  other  clusters  and  nebulae. 
A  study  was  also  made  of  various  lenses  for  enlargements  and  of 
various  camera  lenses.      Sundry'  other   photographic   investigations 
have  also  been  carried  on.     The  total  number  of  photographs  taken 
in  this  department  of  the  Observatory  during  the  year  is  about  thirty- 
five  hundred. 

Miscellaneous. 

Meteorology.  —  For  many  j'ears  after  its  establishment,  meteoro- 
logical observations  formed  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this 
Observatory.  Its  statutes  define  one  of  its  objects  to  be  cooperation 
in  meteorological  investigations.  In  recent  years  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  has  so  fhlly  provided  for  this  work  that  less  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it  here.  By  the  cooperation  of  the  New  England 
Meteorological  Society,  the  observations  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  that  society  will  hereafter  be  published  in  the  Annals  of 
this  Observatory.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  exhibit  the  climatic 
conditions  of  a  large  part  of  New  England.     An  active  meteorological 
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observatory,  ftilly  equipped  with  the  best  self-recording  instruments, 
has  recently  been  established  on  Blue  Hill.  The  location  is  excep- 
tion all}'^  favorable,  as  it  is  the  highest  point  of  land  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  highest  point  near  the  sea  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
B}*^  the  liberal  aid  of  the  owner,  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  these  obser- 
vations will  hereafter  appear  in  our  Annals,  and  the  eventual  consoli- 
dation of  the  two  institutions  is  contemplated.  It  therefore  appears 
to  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  meteorological  observations  at  Cam- 
bridge to  such  as  will  make  the  early  observations  a  part  of  a 
continuous  series.  Other  important  observations  are  being  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  Bovden  Fund,  as  has  been  stated  above. 

Variable  Stars,  —  Messrs.  Parkhurst,  Eadie,  and  Hagen  have 
continued  their  cooperation  with  this  Observator}'  in  collecting  fVesh 
material  for  the  study  of  the  variable  stars.  Mr.  Parkhurst's  pre- 
liminary series  of  observations  on  the  variations  of  the  asteroids, 
mentioned  last  year,  has  been  published  as  No.  III.  in  the  collection  of 
separate  memoirs  which  will  constitute  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Observatory.  Communications  which  will  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Index  to  Obsen^ations  of  Variable  Stars,  undertaken  last 
year,  have  been  received  from  the  following  foreign  observers :  Mr. 
T.  W.  Backhouse,  of  Sunderland,  England ;  Messrs.  Joseph  Baxen- 
dell  and  Joseph  Baxendell,  Jr.,  of  Southport,  England ;  Rev.  T.  E. 
Espin,  of  Wolsingham,  England ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore,  of  Ballysodare, 
Ireland ;  Mr.  George  Knott,  of  Cuckfield,  England ;  Major  E.  E. 
Markwick,  of  Queenstown,  Ireland ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Peek,  of  L^-me  Regis, 
England;  Mr.  J.  Plassman,  of  Warendorf,  Germany;  Professor 
Safarik,  of  Prague,  Austria.  Two  large  series  of  earlier  unpublished 
observations  have  also  been  obtained,  and  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  dela}'  the  publication  of  the  Index  above  mentioned  until  these 
series  could  be  received  and  utilized.  The  first  series  consists  of 
observations  by  the  late  Professor  E.  Heis,  of  Miinster,  Germany. 
The  records  of  these  observations  were  transmitted  by  the  family  of 
Professor  Ileis  t6  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hagen,  S.  J.,  who  has  kindly  com- 
municated them  to  this  Observatory.  The  second  series  contains  the 
observations  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Schmidt,  presented  in  manu- 
script at  Potsdam.  Professor  H.  C.  Vogel,  Director  of  the  Potsdam 
Observatory,  has  kindly  directed  the  preparation  of  a  copy  of  these 
observations  for  use  in  the  proposed  Index.  The  printing  of  the 
Index  has  been  begun,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  may  soon  be 
distributed. 

Time  Service,  —  The  standard  time  signals  have  continued  to  be 
sent  by  the  Ballou  dock  No.  103.     The  average  amount  of  its  error 
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at  the  time  of  observing  star  transits  has  been  0.32  seconds ;  the 
average  interval  between  the  times  of  these  determinations  being 
2.4.  da3*s.  The  average  error  of  the  clock  at  10  a.m.  has  been  0.33 
seconds,  while  the  average  change  in  the  daily  rate  from  each  day  to 
the  next  has  been  0.18  seconds.  The  hour,  10  a.m.,  is  a  convenient 
representation  of  the  daily  performance  :  any  other  hour  would  give 
practically  the  same  result. 

The  Boston  Time  Ball  was  dropped  automatically  bj'  telegraph  at 
noon  286  week  days.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  preceding 
year  (omitted  from  the  previous  report)  was  289  week  da^'s.  The 
practice  of  dropping  by  hand  when  the  telegraphic  connections  fail 
has  been  discontinued.  The  number  of  such  failures  is  still  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be  and  measures  are  now  being  taken  to  reduce  it. 

There  is  no  record  of  dropping  at  the  wrong  time  during  the  two 
years.  For  one  day  this  year  the  record  is  uncertain,  however; 
while  on  one  day  last  year  the  ball  started  premature!}',  but  was 
caught  part  waj'  down,  raised,  and  then  slowly  lowered  by  hand  as  a 
8ign  that  no  reliable  dropping  had  occurred. 

Telegraphic  Announcements,  —  The  telegraphic  distribution  of  as- 
tronomical intelligence  has  been  continued  during  the  year  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Kitchie.  Announcements  have  been  made  of  the 
discovery  of  nine  asteroids  and  five  comets,  concerning  which  twelve 
cable  messages  have  been  received  and  two  have  been  despatched. 
The  respective  numbers  of  telegrams  circulated  in  this  country  con- 
cerning asteroids  and  comets  are  109  and  173. 

Publications.  —  The  increase  of  Observatory  funds  has  permitted 
the  publication  in  the  Annals  of  much  material  which  would  other- 
wise have  remained  unpublished  or  have  been  communicated  in  an 
abbreviated  form  to  periodical  works.  Hence  the  number  of  these 
contributions  to  periodicals  is  now  comparatively  small. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  other  institutions  for 
cooperation  in  the  publication  of  some  of  their  observations.     The 
publication  of  the  Pike's  Peak  observations  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service 
has  been  mentioned  in  describing  the  work  of  the  Boydeu  Fund.     The 
Bulletin  of  the  New  P^ngland  Meteorological  Society  for  the  successive 
months  of  1888  has  also  been  printed  with  the  aid  of  the  Observatory, 
and  will  ultimately  appear  as  part  of  its  Annals.     The  publication 
of  the  observations  made  in  1887  at  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological 
Observator}'   is   also  in   progress   in   pursuance   of   the   system  of 
cooperation  above  described. 
The  complete  publications  of  the  year  are  as  follows :  — 
Fortj'-seeond  Annual  Report  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard 
College. 
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Henry  Draper  Memorial.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Photographic 
Study  of  Stellar  Spectra  conducted  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory. 
Edward  C.  Pickering,  Director.  With  two  plates.  Cambridge,  1888. 
Reprinted  in  Nature,  xxxviii.  306,  and  Memorie  della  Society  degli  Spet- 
troscopisti  Italian!. 

Boyden  Fund.  Circular  No.  3.  Observations  of  Temperature  and 
Rainfall. 

Annals  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  College.  Volume 
XVIII .  Nos.  lU. ,  IV . ,  V. ,  entitled  respectively  Photometric  Observations  of 
Asteroids,  by  Henry  M.  Parkhurst;  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  January  28, 
1888 ;  and  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  August  29,  1886. 

Comet-Meteor  Radiants.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische  Nach- 
richten,  cxviii.  175. 

Occultations  observed  during  the  Lunar  Eclipse  of  January  28,  1888. 
By  O.  C.  Wendell.    Ibid,  cxviii.  309. 

Observations  of  Planet  (80)  Sappho.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Ibid.  cxix. 
299. 

Orbits  of  Meteors.    By  O.  C.  Wendell.     Sidereal  Messenger,  vii.  37. 

Orbit  of  Comet  1888  a  (Sawerthal).    By  O.  C.  Wendell.    Ibid.  vii.  216. 

The  Apparent  Instability  of  Stars  near  the  Horizon  (Stemschwanken). 
Bv  Arthur  Searle.     Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxx.  109. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

During  the  past  j'ear  the  following  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
given  at  the  Museum :  — 

A  course  in  Biology,  by  Professor  Farlow  and  Dr.  Aj'ers. 

A  course  in  Zoolog}',  by  Dr.  Aj-ers,  who  had  charge  of  the  general 
Biological  Laboratory,  assisted  b}'  Mr.  G.  H.  Parker. 

General  Lectures  on  Zoology  by  Professor  Mark.  A  course  in 
Microsopic  Anatomy  and  a  course  of  Embrj'ology  were  also  given  by 
Professor  Mark.  In  the  Laboratory  work  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  G. 
H.  Parker. 

Professors  J.  D.  Whitney,  Shaler,  and  Davis  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Wolff 
gave  the  usual  courses  in  Geolog}',  Palaeontolog}',  Physical  Geography, 
and  Petrography. 

The  Assistants  of  the  Museum,  Professors  Hagen  and  Faxon,  Dr. 
Slade,  Mr.  Garman,  Mr.  Brewster,  Professor  Hyatt  and  Dr.  Fewkes 
have  all  spent  more  or  less  time  in  supplying  material  and  information 
to  special  students  in  their  various  departments.     A  number  of  stu- 
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dents  interested  in  Marine  Invertebrates  accompanied  Dr.  Fewkes  on 
several  dredging  expeditions. 

A  number  of  additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  all 
our  Laboratories. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  since  the  spring  on  the  extensive 
addition  to  the  Museum  Building,  now  well  under  way.  Adjoining 
the  Natural  History  Laboratories,  ample  room  will  be  provided 
thoroughly  to  fit  up  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Departments. 
The  mone3'  necessary  for  this  section  of  the  University  Museum  has 
been  advanced  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Museum.  Both  this  section 
and  the  large  addition  to  be  devoted  to  the  Botanical  Department  will 
be  under  cover  before  cold  weather. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  my  movements  during  the  past  summer 
I  was  unable  to  invite  to  the  Newport  Laboratories  the  class  of 
students  who  usually  avail  themselves  of  its  facilities.  Messrs.  Field, 
Eigenmann,  Woodworth,  and  Parker  were,  however,  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Museum  Tables  at  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion Station  at  Wood's  Holl.  Professor  Faxon  occupied  a  table  at 
the  Newport  Laboratory  for  a  time,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the 
Embryology  of  the  Macrura ;  my  own  time  was  also  given  to  the  same 
subject,  and  to  the  development  of  Pelagic  Fishes.  A  considerable 
amount  of  material  for  study  was  supplied  to  the  Museum  from  New- 
port. 

I  may  mention  the  following  persons  to  whom  material  for  study 
has  been  sent.  Dr.  Baur,  Dr.  Boas,  Dr.  Joubin,  Messrs.  Kidgwa}' 
and  Scudder,  and  Professor  Giard.  A  number  of  exchanges  have 
also  l)een  made. 

We  have   continued  to  send  material  from  our  American  fossil 
Vertebrates  to  Professors  Scott  and  Osborne.      A  number  of  spe- 
cialists have,  as  usual,  made  use  of  our  collections  and  carried  on 
their  work  for  the  time  in  the  Museum  building.     I  have  been  obliged 
to  refuse  a  number  of  applications  for  material  to  be  sent  awa}*  from 
Cambridge.     Applications   specially  in  Entomology",  Palaeontology, 
and  Conchology  have  become  so  frequent  that,  if  granted,  the  whole 
time  of  the  Assistants  in  the  Department  would  be  given  to  selecting 
and  replacing  the  material  requested  for  study,  leaving  them  no  time 
to  carry  on  their  regular  work.     As  our  staff  is  not  large  enough  to 
meet  this  demand,  we  shall  be  obliged  in  the  future  to  limit  the  export 
of  our  material  to  single  specimens.     The  larger  collections  will  have 
to  be  studied  at  the  Museum. 

The  principal  accessions  of  the  Museum  have  been  exchanges  with 
the  Stockholm  Museum  and  the  British  Museum.  From  the  Smith- 
sonian we  have  received  a  fine  skeleton  of  the  Great  Auk,  from 
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Funk  lis,  admirable  mounted  by  Mr.  Lucas,  and  from  Dr.  H.  J. 
Bigelow  a  number  of  monkeys.  But  by  far  the  most  valuable 
accession  is  the  first  instaknent  of  the  Hume  Collection  of  Indian 
Birds,  selected  for  the  Museum,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hume,  by  the  officers  of  the  British  Museum.  Professor  Flower 
kindly  allowed  Dr.  Sharp  to  select  from  the  duplicates  the  set  intended 
for  us  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  this  first  instalment  has  reached  us  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

I  should  also  mention  a  most  excellently  preserved  collection  of. 
Insects,  mainly  Lepidoptera,  presented  to  us  by  the  Messrs.  Treat  of 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

From  Professor  Ward  we  have  continued  such  purchases  as  were 
needed  to  fill  gaps  in  our  Exhibition  Rooms. 

Professors  Osborne  and  Scott  have  returned  to  us  a  large  part  of 
the  fossils  sent  them  for  study.  Dr.  Dobson  has  returned  thd  Shrews 
sent  him  for  examination ;  and  the  bulk  of  our  collection  of  Anne- 
lids, a  part  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  late  Professor  Eefertein,  has 
been  returned  to  us  by  Professor  Ehlers,  carefully  determined,  and  forms 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  typical  collections.  The  Annelids  from 
the  Pourtal^s  dredgiugs  off  Florida  have  also  been  returned  by  Pro- 
fessor Ehlers,  the  types  of  his  great  work  on  the  "  Florida  Annelids." 

The  condition  of  the  collections  continues  to  improve,  and  a  number 
of  gaps  in  our  Exhibition  Roomsj  have  also  been  filled. 

I  wish  that  I  could  also  speak  of  some  like  progress  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Palaeontological  Exhibition  Rooms.  The  system  proposed 
for  the  collections  is  unique,  and  the  result,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
be  a  most  interesting  addition  to  the  rooms  open  to  the  public.  A 
sum  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  to  complete 
the  arrangement  of  the  four  rooms  devoted  to  the  Palaeontological 
exhibit.  At  present  the  public  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  value  of 
our  fossil  collections,  which  are  as  3^et  barely  accessible  to  the  Assist- 
ant in  charge. 

The  Museum  is  again  indebted  to  Messrs.  Brewster,  Cabot,  and 
Slade  for  their  interest  in  their  respective  departments.  Messrs. 
Brooks  and  Jackson  have  also  rendered  valuable  aid  to  Professor 
Hyatt  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Palaeontological  Collections.  Pro- 
fessor Faxon  has  kindly  continued  in  charge  of  our  collection  of 
Crustacea,  and  has  spent  much  time  in  the  ai'rangement  of  the 
Crustacea  for  the  Atlantic  Faunal  Collection. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year 
is  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  being  nearly  500  volumes,  besides 
1700  parts  of  volumes  and  pamphlets.  The  increase  is  mainlj'  due  to 
a  number  of  new  exchanges,  and  to  the  filling  up  of  gaps  in  the  series 
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from  several  of  the  past  Museum  correspondents.  Among  the  acces- 
sions to  the  Library,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  purchase  of  Glover's 
manuscript,  and  to  unpublished  plates  of  Caverly,  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Keener.  A  number  of  institutions  have  received  firom  us  as 
complete  sets  of  our  publications  as  it  was  possible  to  supply,  and  to 
various  Marine  Zoological  Laboratories  full  sets  of  our  publications 
relating  mainly  to  Invertebrates  and  Fishes  were  sent. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  during  the  past  academic  year 
have  been  unusually  numerous.  We  have  published  seven  numbers 
of  the  Bulletin,  and  two  volumes  containing  my  General  Report  on 
the  '*"  Cruises  of  the  Blake."  One  volume  of  the  Memoirs,  containing 
the  Report  of  Professor  Ernest  Ehlers  on  the  Deep-Sea  Florida  Anne- 
lids, has  also  been  issued  during  the  past  year.  The  Museum  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Ehlers  for  this  exhaustive  Monograph, 
based  upon  tlie  collections  of  Pourtal^s  and  of  the  *'  Blake."  No  less 
than  sixty  plates  accompany  the  Memoir,  and  Professor  Ehlers  spared 
no  pains  in  superintending  their  execution.  The  text  was  printed  in 
German,  and  is  a  most  creditable  production,  from  the  press  of  John 
Wilson  and  Son. 

This  volume  of  Professor  Ehlers,  and  the  two  volumes  of  **  Cruises 
of  the  Blake,"  had  been  in  preparation  a  number  of  years. 

The  list  of  the  Bulletins  and  Memoirs  now  under  way  includes  an 
important  memoir  on  the  Genesis  of  the  Arietidae,  by  Professor  Hyatt ; 
a  paper  on  the  Lateral  Line  of  Selachians,  by  Mr.  S.  Garman,  based 
upon  material  left  by  the  late  Professor  Agassiz  ;  and  the  completion 
of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Dall  on  "the  Blake"  Mollusks ;  as  well  as 
other  contributions  to  Zoology,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
former  Reports. 

To  friends  of  the  Harvard  Annex  we  owe  the  plates  which  accom- 
pany Miss  Mayo's  Bulletin,  and  to  Professor  W.  D.  Alexander  I  am 
indebted  for  copies  of  Maps  relating  to  the  reefs  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

I  hoped  during  the  past  winter  to  avail  mj^self  of  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  Professor  G.  Brown  Goode,  Acting  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner, 
to  join  the  **  Albatross"  at  Panama,  and  run  a  line  of  dredgiugs  and 
soundings  from  Panama  to  the  Galapagos.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  leave  Cambridge,  and  in  spite  of  the  courtesy  of 
Colonel  M.  Macdonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner,  in  delaying  the 
'* Albatross"  at  Panama,  in  hope  that  1  might  be  able  at  the  last 
moment  to  join  her,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  idea  of  making  the 
expedition.  This  was  to  me,  of  course,  a  great  disappointment,  as  I 
^  always  hoped  some  time  to  be  able  to  carry  out  such  a  line  of 
dredging  as  that  run  by  the  "Albatross,"  and  to  become  as  familiar 
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with  the  deep  sea  fauna  on  the  western  side  of  the  Isthmus  as  I  was 
already  with  the  eastern.  Colonel  Macdonald  was,  however,  kind 
enough  to  promise  me  the  collection  of  those  orders  of  Echinoderms 
made  by  the  "  Albatross,"  to  which  I  had  paid  most  attention.  And 
while  these  collections  will  not  have  the  personal  interest  attached  to 
those  I  made  on  the  *'  Blake,"  I  hope  yet  to  be  able  to  carry  out  for 
some  groups  of  deep-sea  Echinoderms  the  interesting  comparisons 
which  have  been  instituted  on  the  riparian  fauna  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  Museum  is  also  specially  indebted  to  Colonel  Macdonald  for 
the  facilities  enjoyed  by  students  of  the  Museum  at  the  Fish  Commis^ 
sion  Station  at  Wood's  Holl.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government 
will  continue  there  its  present  liberal  policy  towards  all  students  of 
marine  Zoology,  and  that  the  immense  resources  for  obtaining  material 
may  be  utilized  by  the  students  and  investigators  attached  to  the 
Natural  History  Laboratories  of  the  country.  A  station  of  the  great- 
est importance  could  thus  readily  be  organized  by  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  colleges  of  the  country. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  de- 
ficiencies for  such  expenditures  as  seemed  to  me  essential  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the  institution.  But  it  has  now  become  evident 
that,  while  such  a  policy  may  have  been  useful  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Museum,  it  has  of  late  been  rather  a  detriment  than  otherwise, 
as  the  Museum  was  fast  coming  to  be  regarded  as  my  personal  estab- 
lishment. The  demands  upon  my  time  for  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  have  become  so  great,  that  I  must  retire  from  active  duty  to 
devote  myself  to  scientific  work  which  I  have  too  long  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  the  Museum  to  the  point  it  has  reached.  It  is 
high  time  that  I  should  withdraw,  and  that  a  younger  man  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  prevailing  tendency  of  science  in  this  country 
should  endeavor  to  develop  the  Museum  by  increasing  the  interest  of 
the  friends  of  the  University  in  its  behalf.  The  original  plans  have 
now  been  so  far  accomplished  that  there  remains  to  complete  the  Ox- 
ford Street  fa9ade  only  one  section  and  a  half,  and  the  southwest  cor- 
ner piece  which  is  to  meet  the  Peabody  Museum  wing. 

During  the  past  3'ear  the  expenses  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  meet  on  account  of  the  Museum  have  been  so  far  reduced,  that  it 
will  hereafter  be  possible  for  the  Museum  to  live  within  its  income. 
This  will  become  practicable  as  soon  as  the  indebtedness  incurred  for 
the  Geological  Laboratory  and  its  equipment  is  paid  off.  Of  course 
this  reduction  will  cut  off  expenses  in  many  directions,  —  such  as  the 
purchase  of  collections,  salaries  for  additional  assistants,  etc. ;  but 
these  reductions  need  not  interefere  in  the  least  with  the  efficiency  of 
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the  Museum  in  the  maintenance  of  its  Laboratories,  the  care  of  its 
collections,  or  the  liberal  and  regular  amount  of  its  publications. 
The  Mineralogical  Department  and  its  collections  would  be  admirably 
housed  in  the  remaining  section,  and  the  corner  piece  could  be  devoted 
to  such  additional  Laboratories  and  Lecture  Rooms  as  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Natural  History  Department. 

The  attention  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Overseers  was  called 
to  the  necessity  of  additional  Laboratories  for  the  Geological  Depart- 
ment, in  hope  that  means  might  be  raised  to  erect  and  equip  the 
section  of  the  building  joining  the  Zo6logical  and  Falaeontological 
Laboratories  to  the  Botanical  Laboratories.  To  avoid  delay,  the 
Corporation  has  advanced  to  the  Museum  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  the  shell  of  the  connecting  section.  But  a  very  consider- 
able sum,  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars,  will  be  needed  to 
equip  it  and  make  the  building  ready  for  occupancy.  It  will  take  a 
number  of  years  to  repay  this  sum  from  the  regular  income  of  the 
Museum.     A  further  debt  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  has  also  been 

incurred  to  secure  additional  land  for  the  Museum  grounds. 

• 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 
Cambridge,  October  1, 1888. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  The  undersigned  respectfully  presents  the  Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  for  the 
year  ending  October  1,  1888. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  caused  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Gray,  an  original  member  of  the  Board,  is  filled  by  Professor 
Joseph  Lovering,  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  accordance  with  the  Founder's  Instrument  of  Trust. 
The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Lyman  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Samuel  II.  Scudder.  The  other  members  of 
the  Board  are  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Chairman,  Dr.  Henry 
MTheatland,  Secretary,  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Stephen 
Salisbary,  Esq.,  and  Professor  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  the  Curator. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  made  b}'  the  Curator  from  the  report 
presented  by  him  to  the  Trustees  and  herewith  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  Fellows. 
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The  important  event  of  the  year  is  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
the  Museum  building,  60  X  6D  feet,  in  the  rear  of  the  section  front- 
ing on  Divinity  Avenue.  This  will  make  a  building  80  ft.  wide  on 
Divinit}'  Avenue,  and  100  ft.  long ;  or  one  half  of  the  contemplated 
structure  for  the  Museum  on  the  land  given  by  the  College.  This 
addition  will  give  two  halls  60  X  60  ft.,  with  two  galleries  about  20  ft. 
wide,  for  exhibition  rooms;  a  lecture  room,  60  X  40  ft.,  with  wall- 
cases  for  the  display  of  a  systematic  collection  illustrating  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  Ethnology  and  Archaeolog}',  and  also  a  Curator's  office 
and  laboratory'.'  It  will  be  a  year  or  more  before  cases  can  be  placed 
in  the  new  part,  but  eventually  the  square  feet  of  shelving  under 
glass  will  be  considerable  more  than  in  the  first  section  of  the  build- 
ing. It  will  then  be  possible  to  make  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  collections.  Two  large  boilers  are  placed  in  the  new  part  for 
heating  the  building,  and  there  is  room  for  two  more  when  required 
in  the  future.  The  steam-piping  and  plumbing  have  been  entirely 
changed  in  the  old  part  of  the  building. 

Many  additions  to  the  Museum  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
and  over  two  thousand  entries,  covering  several  thousand  speftmens, 
have  been  made  in  the  catalogue,  which  now  contains  46,146  entries. 
There  are  still  many  thousand  specimens  to  be  catalogued,  consisting 
of  a  large  addition  to  the  Peruvian  collection,  the  important  collection 
from  the  great  shell-heap  at  Damariscotta,  several  hundred  drawers 
of  specimens  obtained  from  the  explorations  in  Ohio  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  objects  from  the  National  Museum.  All  these  are 
systematically  arranged ;  but  it  is  now  impossible,  without  further 
assistance,  for  the  Curator  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon  him  and 
keep  the  catalogue  up  to  date. 

Several  special  collections  have  been  placed  on  exhibition  during  the 
year.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Hilborne  T. 
Cresson  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  dredged  from  the  mud  about  the 
remains  of  three  groups  of  pile-structures  in  the  Delaware  River! 
This  is  the  first  time  that  anything  resembling  the  pile-structures  of 
the  Swiss  Lakes  and  other  parts  of  Europe  has  been  found  in 
America.  The  collection  is  also  of  great  interest  in  the  evidence 
which  it  gives  of  the  contact  of  distinct  peoples  in  the  Delaware 
Valley. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  have  also  received 
from  Mr.  Cresson,  Dr.  Metz,  and  Dr.  Abbott  palaeolithic  implements 
from  the  gravel  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  from  the  now  well- 
known  Trenton  grav6l.  The  Lockwood  collection,  covered  by  800 
entries  in  the  catalogue,  is  of  great  importance  as  it  contains  the  re- 
sults of  30  years'  work  of  a  careful  archaeologist  in  New  Jersey,  who  was 
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the  first  to  explore  the  great  Keyport  shell-heaps,  now  entirely  oblit- 
erated. An  interesting  collection  is  that  from  Siberia,  obtained  by 
Mr.  George  A.  Frost  during  his  travels  in  that  country  and  containing 
a  number  of  prehistoric  implements  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  as  well 
as  objects  used  by  the  people  of  East  Siberia.  A  considerable  collec- 
tion of  ethnological  objects  from  the  Eastern  Arctic  regions  and 
from  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest  coast,  much  needed  for  compara- 
tive study,  has  been  received  from  the  National  Museum. 

By  the  kindness  of  several  friends  who  contributed  $1533  in  aid  of 
the  explorations  in  Ohio  during  the  past  year,  work  in  the  field  was 
resumed  and  important  results  were  secured,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  famous  Serpent  Mound  of  Adams  county.     This  great  earth- 
work, with  over  sixty  acres  of  land  about  it,  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Museum.     A  park,  known  as  the  Serpent  Mound  Park,  has  been 
laid  out  and  opened  free  to  the  public.     A  unique  monument  of  a 
former  people  is  thus  preserved,  while  various  trees  native  to  the 
region  have  been  planted  in  the  park  and  an  extensive  arboretum  is 
thus  secured  in  a  beautiful  region  among  the  hills  of  Southern  Ohio, 
which  it  will  repay  any  one  to  visit.     The  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  land,  and  for  the  preservatfon  of  the  great  earth-work  and  mounds 
near  by,  as  well  as  for  the  exploration  and  fitting  up  of  the  park,  was 
obtained  by  subscription  by  ladies  of  Boston.   The  preservation  of  this 
work  has  had  a  great  influence  throughout  the  country,  and  is  leading 
to  the  care  of  other  archaeologic  monuments  which  would  otherwise 
soon  have  been  destroyed.     The  State  of  Ohio  has  passed  a  law  ex- 
empting the  park  from  taxation,  as  well  as  all  other  ancient  works  in 
the  State  that  maj'  be  protected  in  a  similar  manner.     The  Museum 
has  thus  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  first  law  plisscd  in  this 
country  for  the  preservation  of  archaeologic  monuments,  and  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  in  Ohio  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  followed  by  other 
States. 

The  great  importance  of  active  field-work,  in  order  to  secure 
reliable  information  relating  to  the  prehistoric  peoples  of  America 
during  the  brief  time  left  before  their  works  are  obliterated  and  their 
remains  are  scattered  and  lost,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  do  our  share  in  this  great  work,  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  continued  liberal  contributions  from  friends  of  Amer- 
ican archaeological  research,  as  the  income  of  the  Museum  is  too 
limited  to  furnish  means  for  explorations. 

The  advance  made  in  Anthropology  during  the  past  few  3'ears,  and 
the  position  it  has  taken  in  the  advanced  thought  of  the  time,  calls  for 
workers  in  all  its  departments.  The  Museum  offers  unrivalled  oppor- 
tonites  for  several  lines  of  investigation  which  are  worthy  of  being 
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The  important  event  of  the  year  is  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
the  Museum  building,  60  X  6D  feet,  in  the  rear  of  the  section  front- 
ing on  Divinity  Avenue.  This  will  make  a  building  80  ft.  wide  on 
Divinit}' Avenue,  and  100  ft.  long;  or  one  half  of  the  contemplated 
structure  for  the  Museum  on  the  land  given  by  the  College.  This 
addition  will  give  two  halls  60  X  60  ft.,  with  two  galleries  about  20  ft. 
wide,  for  exhibition  rooms;  a  lecture  room,  60  X  40  ft.,  with  wall- 
cases  for  the  display  of  a  systematic  collection  illustrating  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  Ethnology  and  Archaeology,  and  also  a  Curator's  office 
and  laborator3\*  It  will  be  a  year  or  more  before  cases  can  be  placed 
in  the  new  part,  but  eventually  the  square  feet  of  shelving  under 
glass  will  be  considerable  more  than  in  the  first  section  of  the  build- 
ing. It  will  then  be  possible  to  make  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  collections.  Two  large  boilers  are  placed  in  the  new  part  for 
heating  the  building,  and  there  is  room  for  two  more  when  required 
in  the  future.  The  steam-piping  and  plumbing  have  been  entirely 
changed  in  the  old  part  of  the  building. 

Many  additions  to  the  Museum  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
and  over  two  thousand  entries,  covering  several  thousand  speftmens, 
have  been  made  in  the  catalogue,  which  now  contains  46,146  entries. 
There  are  still  many  thousand  specimens  to  be  catalogued,  consisting 
of  a  large  addition  to  the  Peruvian  collection,  the  important  collection 
from  the  great  shell-heap  at  Damariscotta,  several  hundred  drawers 
of  specimens  obtained  from  the  explorations  in  Ohio  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  objects  from  the  National  Museum.  All  these  are 
systematically  arranged ;  but  it  is  now  impossible,  without  further 
assistance,  for  the  Curator  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon  him  and 
keep  the  catalogue  up  to  date. 

Several  special  collections  have  been  placed  on  exhibition  during  the 
year.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Ililbome  T. 
Cresson  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  dredged  from  the  mud  about  the 
remains  of  three  groups  of  pile-structures  in  the  Delaware  Riverl 
This  is  the  first  time  that  anything  resembling  the  pile-structures  of 
the  Swiss  Lakes  and  other  parts  of  Europe  has  been  found  in 
America.  The  collection  is  also  of  great  interest  in  the  evidence 
which  it  gives  of  the  contact  of  distinct  peoples  in  the  Delaware 

Vallev. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  have  also  received 
from  Mr.  Cresson,  Dr.  Metz,  and  Dr.  Abbott  palaeolithic  implements 
from  the  gravel  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  from  the  now  well- 
known  Trenton  gravfel.  The  Lock  wood  collection,  covered  by  800 
entries  in  the  catalogue,  is  of  great  importance  as  it  contains  the  re- 
sults of  30  years*  work  of  a  careful  archaeologist  in  New  Jersey,  who  was 
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the  first  to  explore  the  great  Kej'port  shell-heaps,  now  entirely  oblit- 
erated. An  interesting  collection  is  that  from  Siberia,  obtained  by 
Mr.  George  A.  Frost  daring  his  travels  in  that  country  and  containing 
a  number  of  prehistoric  implements  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  as  well 
as  objects  used  by  the  people  of  East  Siberia.  A  considerable  collec- 
tion of  ethnological  objects  from  the  Eastern  Arctic  regions  and 
from  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest  coast,  much  needed  for  compara- 
tive study,  has  been  received  from  the  National  Museum. 

By  the  kindness  of  several  friends  who  contributed  $1«533  in  aid  of 
the  explorations  in  Ohio  during  the  past  year,  work  in  the  field  was 
resumed  and  important  results  were  secured,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  famous  Serpent  Mound  of  Adams  county.     This  great  earth- 
work, with  over  sixty  acres  of  land  about  it,  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Museum.     A  park,  known  as  the  Serpent  Mound  Park,  has  been 
laid  out  and  opened  free  to  the  public.     A  unique  monument  of  a 
former  people  is  thus  preserved,  while  various   trees  native  to  the 
region  have  been  planted  in  the  park  and  an  extensive  arboretum  is 
thus  secured  in  a  beautiful  region  among  the  hills  of  Southern  Ohio, 
which  it  will  repay  any  one  to  visit.     The  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  land,  and  for  the  preservatfon  of  the  great  earth-work  and  mounds 
near  by,  as  well  as  for  the  exploration  and  fitting  up  of  the  park,  was 
obtained  by  subscription  by  ladies  of  Boston.   The  preservation  of  this 
work  has  had  a  great  influence  throughout  the  country,  and  is  leading 
to  the  care  of  other  archaeologic  monuments  which  would  otherwise 
soon  have  been  destroyed.     The  State  of  Ohio  has  passed  a  law  ex- 
empting the  park  from  taxation,  as  well  as  all  other  ancient  works  in 
the  State  that  may  be  protected  in  a  similar  manner.     The  Museum 
has  thus  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  first  law  pUssed  in  this 
country  for  the  preservation  of  archaeologic  monuments,  and  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  in  Ohio  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  followed  by  other 
States. 

The  great  importance  of  active  field-work,  in  order  to  secure 
reliable  information  relating  to  the  prehistoric  peoples  of  America 
during  the  brief  time  left  before  their  works  are  obliterated  and  their 
remains  are  scattered  and  lost,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  do  our  share  in  this  great  work,  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  continued  liberal  contributions  from  friends  of  Amer- 
ican archaeological  research,  as  the  income  of  the  Museum  is  too 
limited  to  furnish  means  for  explorations. 

The  advance  made  in  Anthropology  during  the  past  few  3'ears,  and 
the  position  it  has  taken  in  the  advanced  thought  of  the  time,  calls  for 
workers  in  all  its  departments.  The  Museum  offers  unrivalled  oppor- 
tonites  for  several  lines  of  investigation  which  are  worthy  of  being 
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followed  by  special  students,  and  it  seems  important  that  this  should 
be  better  known  in  the  University. 

Numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  of  the  Museum 
which,  as  in  past  years,  have  been  catalc^ued  at  the  General  Library 
of  the  University,  and  the  titles  printed  in  the  University  Bulletin. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  publication  of  the  Museum  is  ready 
for  issue  under  the  title  of  ^^  Archaeological  and  Ethnological  Papers 
of  the  Peabody  Museum." 

There  has  been  expended  during  the  year :  — 

For  cases,  repairs,  and  incidentals  on  building, $620.63 

Incidental  expenses  of  Museum, 161.88 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water, 222.05 

Publications,  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographing,  248.25 

Postage,  express,  telephone, 207.87 

Library, 63.62 

Salaries, 4,476.65 

Explorations  and  collections, 1,986.15 

$7,970.89 

HENRY  WHEATLAND, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Traateea  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

John  McGregor  Goodale,  Proctor,  October  10,  1887. 

Edward  Charles  Pickkrino,  Phillips  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Professor 

of  Geodesy,  October  28,  1887,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1887. 
Charles  Herbert  Williams,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  November  14, 1887. 
John  McKinstrt  Mbrriam,  Proctor,  November  28,  1887. 
James  Lawrence  Laughlin,  Assistant  Professor  of -Political  Economy,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1888. 
Henrt  Edwards  Scott,  Proctor,  January  9,  1888,  to  take  effect  February  10, 

1888. 
Marland  Cogswell  Hobbs,  Proctor,  March  26,  1888. 
Daniel  Taylor   Hinoklet,   Superintendent  of  the  Bussey  Farm,  March  12, 

1888,  to  take  effect  March  31,  1888. 
William  Francis  Ganono,  Proctor,  April  9,  1888. 
Joseph  Loverino,  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 

April  9,  1888,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1888. 
Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,  May  29,  1888. 
Edward  Newton  Whittier,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  June  16, 

1888,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1888. 
A&THUR  Lawrence  Hall,  Proctor,  September  25,  1888. 
Charles  Joyce  White,  Registrar,  September  25, 1888,  to  take  effect  September 

1,  1888. 


II. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

[UNLIMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.] 

WoLcoTT  Gi9B8,  to  be  Rumford  Professor  Emeritus,  October  10,  1887. 

Ja.mes  Gray  Lathrop,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physical  Training  for  three  years  from 

September  1,  1887,  October  10,  1887. 
Arthur  Searle,  to  be  Phillips  Professor  of  Astronomy  from  September  1, 1887, 

October  28,  1887. 
William  Coolidgb  Lane,  to  be  Assistant  Librarian,  November  28,  1887. 
William  Hopkins  Tillinghast,  to  be  Assistant  Librarian  and  Editor  of  the 

Quinquennial  Catalogue,  November  28,  1887. 
Francis  James  Child, 


Charles  Franklin  Dunbar, 
George  Lincoln  Goodalb, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
HsiTRT  Warren  Torret, 
Crawford  Howell  Tot, 


to  be  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Library 
for  three  years  from  January  1,  1888, 
December  27,  1887. 
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Silas  Mabcus  Macvane,  to  be  McLean  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  His- 
tory, December,  27,  1887. 

Ernest  Young,  to  be  Professor  of  Ilistory,  December  27,  1887. 

Edward  Cuannino,  ^  to  be  Assistant  Professors  of  History,  for  five  years 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,    j  from  September  1,  1887,  December  27,  1887. 

John  Trowbridge,  to  be  Bumford  Professor,  February  27,  1888. 

Marshall  Swallow,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Bussey  Farm  from  April  ], 
1888,  March  12,  1888. 

George  Lincoln  Goodale,  to  be  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History,  March 
26,  1888. 

Barrett  Wendell,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  five  years  from 
September  1,  1888,  March  26,  1888. 

Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce,  to  be  HoUis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  from  September  1,  1888,  April  9,  1888. 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  for  five  years  from 
September  1,  1888,  April  9,  1888. 

Leonard  Dwinnell  Garfield,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Buildings  from  May  1, 
1888,  .May  1,  1888. 

George  Ltman  Kittredge,  to  be  Instructor  in  English  from  September  1,  1888» 
May  1,  1888. 

William  Albert  Keener,  to  be  Story  Professor  of  Law,  May  14,  1888. 

George  Bendelari,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  May  14,  1888. 

William  Branford  Shubrick  Cltmbr,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  14, 
1888. 

George  William  Sawin,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  May  14,  1888. 

Freeman  Snow,  to  be  Instructor  in  International  Law,  May  14,  1888. 

Abbott  Lawrence  Kotch,  to  be  Assistant  in  Meteorology,  May  14,  1888. 

Clarence  John  Blake,  to  be  Professor  of  Otology,  May  29,  1888. 

Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck,  to  be  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29, 
1888. 

Allen  Danforth,  to  be  Deputy  Treasurer,  May  29,  1888. 

Charles  Frank  Mason,  to  be  Bursar,  May  29,  1888. 

Robert  Sanderson,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  May  29,  1888. 

Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  for  five  years  from 
September  1,  1888,  May  29,  1888. 

William  Henry  Baker,  to  be  Professor  of  Gynaecology,  June  11,  1888. 

John  Orne  Green,  to  be  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  June  11,  1888. 

Frederick  Irving  Knigut,  to  be  Clinical  Professor  of  I^aryngolpgy,  June  11, 
1888. 

Thomas  Morgan  Rotch,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  for 
five  years  from  September  1,  1888,  June  11,  1888. 

Morris  Hicky  Morgan,  to  be  Tutor  in  Greek  for  three  years  from  September 
1,  1888,  June  16,  1888. 

Winfield  Scott  Chaplin,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Parietal  Committee  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1888,  September  26,  1888. 

Charles  Harrington,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Hygiene,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1888. 
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[FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS.] 

For  1887-88. 

JoHK  Joseph  Hates,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  October  10,  1887. 
William  Francis  Ganoko,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  October  10,  1887. 
Arthur  Bliss  Setmour,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1887. 
Walter  Alexander, 

John  Henrt  Gray,  -  to  be  Proctors,  October  10,  1887. 

Marland  Cogswell  Hobbs, 

Otto  Keinhardt  Hansen,  to  be  Proctor,  October  28,  1887. 
John  Henrt  Gray,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  January  30,  1888. 
Francis  Ellinowood  Abbot,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  February  27,  1888. 
Eugene  Howard  Babbitt,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  February  27,  1888. 
Joseph  Lybrand  Markley,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  February  27, 1888 
Fr£d£ric  C£sar  Sumichrast,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  February  27,  1888. 
Stephen  Arnold  Bailey,  to  be  Proctor,  February  27,  1888. 
Charles  Towne  Billings,  to  be  Proctor,  March  26,  1888. 
Clarence  Walter  Ayer,  to  be  Proctor,  April  9,  1888. 


DcREN  James  Henderson  Ward,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  Divinity  School,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1887. 


Samfel  Jason  Mixter,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  October  10,  1887. 
Otia  Kimball  Newell,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  October  10, 

1887. 
Elliott  Gray  Brackett,  to  be  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 

October  10,  1887. 
William  Merritt  Conant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  October  10,  1887. 
Charles  Pratt  Strong,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  October  10,  1887. 
Frederick  Edward  Cheney,  to  be  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  November  14, 

1887. 
Charles  Wendell  Townsbnd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  November  14,  1887. 


For  1888-89. 


Philups  Brooks, 
-^exakder  McKenzie, 
G«orge  Angxer   Gordon, 
"iLLiAM  Lawrence, 
Theodore  Chickerino  Williams^ 


to  be  Preachers  to  the  University,  April  9, 
1888. 


Heman  White  Chaplin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law,  April  9,  1888. 
WnxuM  Schofield,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Law,  and  in  Torts,  May  14, 1888. 
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DuBEK  James  Henderson  Ward,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  DiWnity  School,  Jane 

11,  1888. 
Edward  Napoleon  Kirbt,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  11,  1888. 
John  Carroll  Perkins,  to  be  Proctor,  June  11,  1888. 


Daniel  Denison  Slade,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Osteology,  May  14, 1888. 
Eugene  Howard  Babbitt,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  May  14,  1888. 
Ernest  Lee  Con  ant,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forensics,  May  14,  1888. 
John  Henrt  Gray,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  May  14,  1888. 
Charles  Gross,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  May  14,  1888. 
Thaddeus  William  Harris,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  May  14,  1888. 
John  Joseph  Hates,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  May  14,  1888. 
George  Howard  Parker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  May  14, 1888. 
Fr£d£rio  C£sar  Sumiohrast,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  May  14,  1888. 
John  Cassan  Wait,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Drawing,  May  14,  1888. 
John  Eliot  Wolff,  to  be  Instructor  in  Petrography,  May  14,  1888. 
Francis  Cleaveland  Huntington,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  May 

29,  1888. 
DuREN  James  Henderson  Ward,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  May  29,  1888. 
George  Pierce  Baker,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  11,  1888. 
William  Roscoe  Thater,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  11,  1888. 


George  Dunning  Moore,  to  be  Proctor,  June  16,  1888. 

Stephen  Arnold  Bailet, 

Charles  Towne  Billings, 

Edgar  Buckingham, 

George  Pope  Furber,  i  .    .     ,>      .        «     x      ,.      «..    ,««« 

^         „  ,^  V  to  be  Proctors,  September  25,  1888. 

Otto  Reinhardt  Hansen,       {  »      *-  > 

Alfred  Henrt  Llotd, 

Bradlet  Webster  Palmer, 

HoLLis  Webster, 


Samuel  Holmes  Durgin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  May  29,  1888. 
Theodore  Willis  Fisher,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  May  29,  1888. 
Edward  Hickling  Bradford,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgery,  May  29,  1888. 
William  Whitworth  Gannett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Pathology,  May  29,  1888. 
George  Minot  Garland,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29,  1888. 
Charles  Montraville  Green,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  May  29,  1888. 
James  Jackson  Pctnam,  to  be  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 

May  29,  1888. 
Henrt  Parker  Quinct,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  May  29,  1888. 
Joseph  Weatherhead  Warren,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology,  May  29,  1888. 


Arthur  Tract  Cabot,  to  be   Clinical  Instructor  in  Grenito-urinary  Surgery, 

May  29,  1888. 
Elbridgb  Gerrt  Cutler,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Auscultation,  May  29, 

1888. 
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William   Wuitworth    Gakvett,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in    Auscultation, 

May  29,  1888. 
Fiuxcis  BooTT   GBEEironoH,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in   Syphilis,  May  29, 

1888. 
John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the   Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Ovarian  Tumors,  May  29,  1888. 
Ab.ver  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  May  29, 1888. 
Oliver  Fjurpield  Wadsworth,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmoscopy, 

May  29,  1888. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  May  29,  1888. 


Herbert  Leslie  Burreix,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Bandaging  and  Apparatus, 

May  29,  1888. 
William  Meeritt  Conant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  May  29,  1888. 
Francis  Henry  Davenport,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  May  29^  1888. 
William  Carroll  Emerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  May  29,  1888. 
Harold  Clarence  Ernst,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology,  May  29,  1888. 
Robert  Willard  Greenleaf,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology, 

May  29,  1888. 
Charles  Harrington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  May  29,  1888. 
Francis  Augustine  Harris,  to   be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-legal  Examina- 
tions, May  29,  1888. 

Qeorge  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery,  May  29,  1888. 

Otis  Kimball  Newell,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy ,  May  29, 1888. 

Edward  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  May  29,  1888. 

Charles  Pratt  Strong,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  25,  1888. 

Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  May  29,^1888. 

Herman  Frank  Vickert,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  May  29,  1888. 


to  be  Instructors  in  Operative  Dentistry,  June 
25,  1888. 


OiORGK  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  June  25, 1888. 
Jere  Edmund   Stanton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathology  and  Anatomy, 

June  25,  1888. 
AusTON  Gray  Bouvt, 
William  Parker  Cooke, 
^OEEST  Greenwood  Eddy, 
Kdward  Earl  Hopkins, 
Horatio  Cook  Meriam, 
HiXRT  Michael  Clifford,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry,  June 

25,  1888. 

'KEBERicK  Edward  Cheney,  to  be  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,   September 

26,  1888. 

^'BLM  WiNSLOW,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  September 
25,  1888. 

'^AjriEL  David  Lee,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Operative  Veterinary  Sur- 
gery, September  25,  1888. 

^i>Ward  Campbell  Bbgkett,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital, 
md  Assistant  in  Clinical  Instruction,  September  25,  1888. 
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DEGREES. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1888 234 

Bachelors  of  Arts  receiring  their  degrees  out  of  course 11 

Bachelors  of  Science 1 

Bachelors  of  Divinity  and  Masters  of  Arts 2 

Bachelors  of  Law  and  Masters  of  Arts 11 

Bachelors  of  Law  receiving  their  degrees  out  of  course 2 

Bachelors  of  Law 21 

Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Masters  of  Arts 3 

Doctors  of  Medicine 69 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 6 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 1 

Masters  of  Arts 80 

Civil  Engineers 4 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 7 


III. 

Ninth.  I  give  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  the  sum  of 
seventy  five  thousand  dollars  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  following  annuities 
which  I  make  a  charge  upon  said  sum.     [Three  annuities  amounting  to  81750.] 

Subject  to  said  annuities,  said  President  and  Fellows  are  to  have  and  to  hold 
said  sum  upon  the  trusts  and  with  all  the  powers  and  rights,  upon  which  they  are 
to  hold  the  property  to  be  conveyed  to  them  under  the  following  clause : 

Tenth.  All  the  residue  of  my  estate,  including  all  property  over  which  I  have 
any  power  of  appointment,  I  give  to  the  said  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  them  upon  the  following  trusts  :  to  invest,  rein- 
.vest  and  manage  the  same,  collect  the  income,  pay  all  expenses  and  charges,  with 
the  power,  should  they  deem  fit,  of  paying  insurance  out  of  the  income,  and  any 
brokers  commissions  out  of  the  principal,  and  also  with  the  power  of  selling  at 
public  or  private  sale,  leasing  and  conveying  any  property,  real  or  personal,  of 
which  the  trust  flind  may  at  any  time  consist,  and  to  apply  the  net  income  for  the 
support  in  Harvard  College  of  higher  instruction  in  History,  Political  Science 
and  Literature  (these  subjects  being  taken  in  a  comprehensive  sense)  in  such 
manner  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  most  expedient  to  said  President  and 
Fellows.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  by  said  President  and  Fellows,  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  me  that  they  should,  at  their  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  and 
for  periods  of  time,  allow,  so  far  as  they  lawfully  may,  the  income  of  said  trust 
fund,  or  a  part  thereof,  to  accumulate,  and  from  such  accumulations  establish 
trust  funds  or  foundations  for  professorships,  assistant  professorships  or  lecture- 
ships  on  any  of  the  subjects  above  mentioned.  It  is  my  wish  that  persons  sup- 
ported by  this  fund  or  incumbents  of  positions  created  therefrom  should  have 
their  duties  as  instructors  made  sufficiently  moderate  in  amount  to  give  them 
leisure  to  become  creditable  representatives  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in 
their  respective  departments  and  contributors  to  the  advancement  of  that  knowl- 
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TEEASUEEK'S   STATEMENT. 


1888. 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

To  THE  Board  op  Ovebseebs  op  Habyabd  Coli^ge: — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  University,  for  the  eleven 
months  ending  July  31,  1888,  in  the  usual  form.  By  vote 
of  the  G)rporation  the  financial  year  will  hereafter  begin  on 
August  1  and  end  on  July  31,  the  salaries  for  the  last  quarter 
of  each  academic  year  being  brought  into  the  account  by 
payment  one  month  in  advance. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows :  — 

Principal.         Income. 

UNIVERSITY.  July  8i.  188«. 

John  Ck>wdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, $22,000.00      $722.97 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 20.000.00 

Francis  E.  Parker  Fund  (part  of), 

110share8Bo8t.&  Alb.B.  R.Co.  (sold  during  the  year),  220.00 

COLLEGE. 
Stoughton  Scholarship  (part  of). 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Penno3rer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44        277.50 

Kumfbrd  Professorship  (part  of), 

French  Rentes  (part  sold  during  the  year),   .   .   .       4,502.89         624.49 
Jonathan  Phillips  Gift, 

Mortgage, 10,000.00        600.00 

Baniel  H.  Peiree  Fund, 

Mortgage, 13,154.73         654.46 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,    .   .   .       1,200.00  50.00 

Scholarships  of  the  Class  of  I8669 

$10,000  Frem.,  Elkhom  &  Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  6*8,        10,000.00         600.00 

LIBRARY. 
Charles  Kinot  Fund  (part  of), 

$60,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  7's,  60,000.00     4,200.00 

Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of). 

Policy  of  Maas.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,   .   .       5,000.00        200.00 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZO6LOGY. 
Kemorial  Fund  (part  of), 
Personal  note  (paid  off  during  the  year) ,  .   .   .   .  262.42 

AdTsncea  for  new  building, 2,057.23  7.08 

Amounts  carried  forward,     $153,653.59   $8,818.92 


Amonnta  brought  fiinrard,      tlS8<S53'S6   9e,81S.9S 


OBSERVATORY. 
-  Boyden  Fand  (put  of), 


its  sbareg  lilMt  uoston  ii^err;  (.'0 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fund  (part  of), 

' 

7,000.00 

360.00 

SPECIAL   FUNDS. 

BoHay  Trust, 

Real  Eslote, 

419,092.80 

31,764.66 

#28,500  MusiHCliusi'tu  6's 

3S,e62.S0 

1,388.88 

Fund  of  the  Clau  of  1834, 

I'olipy  ofMais.  HoapitfllLifelmnranceCo.,    .   . 

1,000.00 

18.88 

Eimd  of  the  Claaa  of  1663, 

2,625.00 

63.11 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund.* 

«48,600('.in>'c)l^.]<it.'d  K.R.of  VennontS' 

8B,seo.oo 

2.176.00 

12,200  HutUnd  R.  R.  6' 

12.932.00 

732.00 

84,968.00 

930.00 

1,000  Cheshire  R.R.6-a 

1.110.00 

60.00 

«,E00  OgdeM.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  6> 

46,500.00 

2,790.00 

28,800  Ogdens.  &.  L.  Champ.  R.  B.  income  G's,  .    . 

10,234.00 

6,000  Ogdena.  *  L.  Champ.  R.  H.  Sinking  Fund  8*» 

6,860.00 

480.00 

8,000BoBloii4I.o"clllt.lt.  7'« 

8,390.00 

210.00 

31,000  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  «■» 

33,480.00 

2,480.00 

8,000  MicUgan  Air  Line  R.n.fl'i 

8,660.00 

640.00 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  K.  R.  4'i 

2,880.00 

G0.OO 

4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  6' 

4,000.00 

200.00 

28,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  G'a 

25,990.00 

1,380.00 

6.000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Land  Granta  T 

6,120.00 

420.00 

290Bhare.NorthernR.R.  (N.  H,) 

86,540.00 

870.00 

78      "      Cheshire  K.  R.  Preferred, 

8,614.00 

438.00 

800      ■'      Rutland      "            "          

28,000.00 

800.00 

40      "      OKdenl.&L.  Champ.  R.R 

680.00 

208     "     Boiton&  Maine            "     

43,056.00 

2,080.00 

95      "      Eailem                            "      

11,400.00 

427.60 

360      "      BoBton  4  Lowell            "      

46,800.00 

2,520.00 

140      "      filfhlmrg  (Preferred)"      

14,175.00 

660.00 

8B6      •'      OldColonv                      "      

68,190.00 

2,486.00 

142      ••      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Qulncj  R.  R 

19,312.00 

994.00 

24      "      Chicago, Burl.  4Nortliern       "      ... 

1,968.00 

30      "      N  V  ConiniUllutUoHRivcr  "      .   .   . 

2,260.00 

80.00 

292      "      MichiBan  (.■etitral                      '■      ... 

28,032.00 

684.00 

122      "      Union  Paeilic                             "... 

7,320.00 

62      "      West  End  Street  Railwuy  Co 

4,330.0U 

208.00 

113,750.00 

1,260.00 

$5,000  City  of  Si,  Louli  6"i  (paid  offdnr.  the  year) 

800.00 

AmoBl£eai(Miinur,Co.'inole»(pftido(rdur.theyr.) 

2,036.67 

Mortgage. 

11,500.00 

640.00 

Depo.it  with  Kew  England  Trust  Co 

9,263.74 

18S.7B 

Check  for  depoiit  vrith  New  England  Trn.l  Co., 

5.000.00 

Total. »l,300,019.63#GO,867.a7 

•TlMwUlarMr.  U 


Hileaf  forbid.  Ihc  Hlcof  u}:  ofbli  nUnwdbc 


The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  20  and  21  of  this  re- 
port, but  the  usual  summary  statement  of  them,  with  the  in- 
come thereof,  is  as  follows :  — 

Principal,  Principal, 

Investments.                             September  1, 1887.  Joly  81, 1888.  Income. 

Xotes,  Mortgages,  &c., $415,410.72  $690,345.27  $18,005.46 

lUilroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,    .   .2,300,538.44  2,504,154.79  118,972.09 

RaUroad  Stock, 387,515.33  387,515.33  20,738.00 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  7*8,  .    .       9,000;00  •       1,350.00 

Bank  Stock 63,964.00  63,964.00  5,915.74 

Manufacturing  Stock, 103,408.29  96,262.29  8,402.00 

Real  Estate, 1,415,529.17  1,415,292.74  75,382.13 

Unimproved  Lands, 71,705.04  71,705.04 

Brattle  Street  Reyersion, 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advances  to  Dental  School,     ....       6,601.43  5,111.67  363.08 

**       **      Bussey  Trust, 40,266.13  40,266.18  1,845.53 

"       *•      Dining  Hall  AssociaUon,     28,782.16  27,232.16  1,723.93 

**       *•      Observatory, 1,059.51  58.27 

**       '*      Observatory,  Real  Estate,      2,405.78  2,016.04  110.26 

**       '*      Lawn  Tennis  Association,        500.00  400.00  81.75 

"       **      School    of     Veterinary 

Medicine, 15,537.15  17,118.27  854.64 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company,     .   . 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,     .   .   . 

Term  Bills  overdue, 


Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 
Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar,  .   .   . 


579.16  7,025.72  24.21 

88,480.41  97,491.12 

2,240.03  2,147.22 


5,717.65  19,279.75 

6,521.19  13,601.06 


Totals  of  general  investments,  $4,966,711.59    $5,461,923.60  $253,776.99 
Totals  of  special  investments,       1,205,979.89      1,300,019.63       60,857.27 

Amounts,  ....  $6,172,691.48  $6,761,943.23  $314,634.26 

The  general  investments  made  during  the  year  have  been 
chiefly  in  railroad  bonds  and  temporary  loans  to  corporations. 
The  account  of  railroad  bond  premiums  has  been  charged 
with  the  premiums  and  accrued  interest  on  all  railroad  bonds 
bought,  and  credited  with  accrued  interest  and  premium  re- 
paid. The  sum  of  $23,536  taken  from  the  year's  income  of 
railroad  lK)nds  has  been  applied  as  usual  to  repay  a  fair  pro- 
poition  of  the  total  premiums.  The  bonds  of  the  New  Boston 
Coal  Co.  were  sold  flat  for  $1000  more  than  their  original 
valuation,  and  the  gain,  being  less  than  the  accrued  interest, 
has  been  treated  as  income.  The  valuation  of  vacant  land  on 
Townsend  Street  has  been  increased  by  the  amount  of  taxes 
and  expenses  less  the  rent  received  for  its  temporary  use.    All 


other  changes  in  the  investments  of  the  University  are  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  by  the  receipts  and  payments  herein- 
after stated  in  detail. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($253,776.99) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allovdng  to  the  Carey 
Building  Fund  and  the  Botanical  Building  Fund  a  special 
rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances  during  the  period 
of  construction ;  to  the  Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund,  three 
per  cent ;  and  $31.25  to  the  Price  Greenleaf  Fund.  The  frac- 
tion, which  was  $311.61,  has  been  placed  as  usual  to  the 
credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1886-87  shows 
a  loss  of  ^  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

Interest  on  ftinds  for 

Uniyersity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $26,962.77 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   .   .     20,771.16 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses,      82,078.79 

GTmnaslum,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,   .  none. 

College  Term  bUls, 208,248.78 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows : 

Gifts  for  salaries,  ....    •  .   .   .   .     $2,450.00 

Use  of  rooms,  etc., 927.50 

Special  fees,  .       10,085.55 

Repayments,  sales,  etc., 10,115.40 

23,678.45 

$811,634.95 

Expended  for 

Uniyersity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $37,149.47 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   ....     26,807.56 

College  Expenses, 59,532.46 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 162,745.10 

Gymnasium  Expenses, 10,467.07 

Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  Buildings  not  yal- 

ued  on  Treasurer's  books, 12,303.24 

808,504.90 

Balance,  which  has  been  carried  to  Stock  Account, 

to  repay  in  part  former  deficits, $8,180.05 

For  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  there 
has  been  a  surplus  of  $3130.05,  due  to  a  large  increase  of  in- 
come from  students  and  from  the  Price  Greenleaf,  Parker, 


and  Cowdin  Funds.  This  increase  of  income  has  also  pro- 
vided for  a  greater  expenditure,  and  enabled  the  Corporation 
to  make  good  in  part  former  deficits  by  adding  the  year's 
income  of  the  Stock  account,  amounting  to  $4257.55,  to  its 
capital.  For  1886-87  there  was  a  deficit  of  $7206.68,  which 
sum  was  taken  from  the  capital  of  the  Stock  account. 

The  unrestricted  income  of  the  University,  College,  and 
Library  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  demands  upon  it 
that  no  larger  proportion  of  it  can  be  spared  for  salaries  of 
College  instructors  than  that  which  is  now  so  used.  Since 
1882  the  increase  of  such  income  has  been  steady,  in  spite  of 
reduced  rates  of  interest,  but  it  has  been  very  slow  when  com- 
pared with  the  various  and  constantly''  increasing  needs  of  a 
growing  University.  As  the  annual  income  from  special  en- 
dowments for  the  salaries  of  College  instructors  now  amounts 
to  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  present  expenditure  for  such  sal- 
aries, there  is  abundant  room  for  the  further  endowment  of 
existing  professorships  as  well  as  for  unrestricted  gifts. 

The  Divinity  School  has  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $636.53, 
greater  current  expenses  for  the  new  building  and  for  instruc- 
tion having  been  partly  met  by  a  larger  income  from  the 
Bussey  Trust.     For  1886-87  the  surplus  was  $880.52. 

For  the  Law  School  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  $8291.19, 
due  chiefly  to  a  large  increase  m  the  number  of  students, 
and  in  spite  of  unusual  expenses.  For  1886-87  the  surplus 
was  $2850.38. 

For  the  Medical  School  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  $157.43, 
as  the  result  of  a  somewhat  smaller  expenditure  and  a  little 
less  income  from  students.  For  1886-87  there  was  a  deficit 
of$11.74. 

For  the  Dental  School  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  $1489.76, 
due  chiefly  to  more  income  from  tuition-fees.  For  1886-87 
there  wag  a  deficit  of  $345.19. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  there  has  been  a 
surplus  of  $214.19,  due  chiefly  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  students.  For  1886-87  there  was  a  deficit  of  $760.26, 
but  the  division  of  expenses  between  the  Scientific  School  and 
the  College  is  now  so  arranged  that  a  deficit  does  not  create 
any  debt  for  the  School. 


The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the  in- 
come of  its  restricted  funds  as  required  by  the  conditions  of 
gift,  and  has  used  the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz  Memo- 
rial Fimd  as  heretofore  to  pay  in  part  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  advances  from  the  Memorial  Fund  to  extend 
the  Museum  building. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Observatory  there  has  been 
a  surplus  of  $3242.91,  the  unusual  general  expenditure  of  the 
previous  year  not  having  been  continued.  For  1886-87  there 
was  a  deficit  of  $946.41.  The  special  outlays  from  the  Boy- 
den  Fund  and  the  Draper  Memorial  have  been  large  during 
the  year. 

For  the  Bussey  Institution  there  has  been  a  surplus  of 
$3169.97,  due  to  a  larger  income  from  the  Bussey  Trust 
and  from  tuition-fees,  and  to  less  expenditure.  For  1886-87 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $2461.22. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  had  a  deficit  of  $1576.12,  due  to 
a  large  falling  off  in  receipts  from  its  Hospital.  For  1886-87 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $652.22. 

The  net  income  from  the  Bussey  Trust  has  been  much 
larger  than  during  the  previous  year,  when  unusual  outlay 
was  occasioned  by  a  change  of  tenants.  As  there  will  be 
another  change  of  tenants  next  year  in  one  of  the  large  stores, 
it  is  probable  that  the  net  income  will  again  be  temporarily 
reduced. 

As  to  the  account  of  each  department  of  the  University, 
except  the  Veterinary  department,  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  substantially  a  whole  year's  income  was  re- 
ceived during  the  eleven  months,  while  some  of  the  outlays 
were  for  eleven  months  only.  This  has  tended  to  make  each 
surplus  above  stated  appear  larger  than  the  actual  yearly  sur- 
plus, and  therefore  comparison  with  other  years  cannot  be 
made  quite  fairly. 


Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows:  — 

GIFTS   TO  FORM  NEW  FUNDS   OB  INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  Edward  Kussell,  $200,  to  increase  the  scholarship 
founded  by  him. 

From  the  estate  of  Francis  E.  Parker,  in  stock  and  cash, 
122,312.45,  as  the  final  instalment  of  his  unrestricted  bequest. 

By  the  unrestricted  bequest  of  John  Cowdin  the  estate 
numbered  13  and  14  Charlestown  Street,  Boston,  valued  at 
122,000. 

From  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Walter  Hastings,  real 
estate  on  Sacramento  Street,  Cambridge,  valued  at  $20,000, 
as  part  of  the  Walter  Hastings  F'und  of  which  the  income  is 
to  be  used  in  such  manner  as  the  President  and  Fellows  shall 
deem  most  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  University. 

By  the  bequest  of  William  Perkins,  $30,000,  as  a  perma- 
nent fund,  the  income  only  to  be  expended,  in  memory  of 
his  three  deceased  sons,  all  graduates  of  the  College. 

By  the  bequest  of  Ellen  Gumey,  $158,544.24,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  support  in  Harvard  College  of  higher  in- 
struction in  History,  Political  Science,  and  Literature.  This 
fund  is  now  charged  with  annuities  amounting  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

From  the  estate  of  E.  Price  Greenleaf,  the  additional  sum 
of  $60,000,  on  account  of  the  **  Price  Greenleaf  Fund." 

From  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  $1000,  to  be  added  to  the 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 

By  the  bequest  of  William  Atprrick,  $5000,  to  found  a 
scholarship,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  some  meritorious  under- 
graduate, descendants  of  members  of  the  Class  of  1870  to 
have  the  preference. 

From  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1856,  $6000,  to  establish 
the  '*  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856." 

From  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Daniel  Tread  well,  the 
additional  sum  of  $1700,  on  account  of  Professor  Treadwell's 
residuary  legacy  for  the  use  of  the  College  Library. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  $498.40,  as  an  ad- 
ditional payment  for  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fund. 

From  Henry  Lee,  his  annual  subscription  of  $300,  for  the 
further  endowment  of  the  Divinity  School. 


8 

• 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $50,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  Dental  School. 

Additional  subscriptions  to  be  applied  towards  a  fund  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Observatory,  paid  to  Aug.  1,  1888, 
from 

J.  I.  Bowditch $1000        F.  H.  Peabody $100 

T.Q.Browne 100        Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering  .    .   .   ._200 

91400 

From  Rev.  John  W.  Quinby,  $1175,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Divinity  School  in  such  ways  as  shall  seem  best 
to  the  Dean  and  Faculty  thereof. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
f330.180.09y  as  is  also  stated  on  page  18  of  this  report. 

GUTS    FOR   IMMEDIATE   USE. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  Henry  Lee,  $1500,  for  the  salary  of  an  Instructor  in 
Political  Economy. 

From  an  anonymous  fi'iend,  $500,  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper  of  New  York,  an  additional  sum 
of  $4000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is 
honorably  associated. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  as  the  third  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  George  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Dante. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  as  her  annual  gift  for  the 
Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  Professor  W.  G.  Farlow,  $450,  towards  the  salary 
of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium  for  the  year 
ending  Aug.  31,  1888. 

Additional  subscriptions  towards  the  new  building  for  the 
library  of  the  Divinity  School,  paid  to  Aug.  1,  1888,  from 


Abbot,  Mrs.  Emily  E.  .  . 
Allen,  Rer.  Joseph  Henry 
Clark,  Rev.  George  F.  . 
Eferett,  Rev.  C.  C.  .  .  . 
Forbes,  Rev.  John  P.  .  . 
Hale,  Rev.  Edward  .  .  . 
Hedge,  Rev.  Frederic  H. 
Heywood,  Rev.  John  H.  . 
MiUted,  Rev.  T.  G.  .   .   . 


$25 

60 
6 
30 
5 
25 
10 
10 
10 


Muzzey,  Rev.  A.  B.    ...  $5. 

Russell,  Rev.  Charles  F.    .  5. 

Society  for  Promoting  Theo- 
logical Education  ....  5866.09 

South  Scituate  First  Parish 

(Unitarian) 7. 

Thacher,  Rev.  Francis  S.  .  10. 

Willson,  Rev.  Edmund  B.  .  5. 

Winkley,  Rev.  S.  H.  .   .   .  10. 


96078.09 


From  Colonel  Theodore  A.  Dodge,  $25,  for  current  use  at 
the  Veterinary  Department. 

From  Mrs.  Ezra  Abbot,  book-cases  sold  for  $21. 

Additional  subscriptions  towards  building  and  furnishing 
an  addition  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  for  the 
Botanic  Department,  paid  to  Aug.  1,  1888,  from 


Anonymous $1500 

500 
500 
100 
15 
100 
500 
1000 
150 


Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.     . 

Blake,  Mrs.  6.  B 

Dickenson,  Mrs.  Anna  £. 
Ellis,  Miss  Lucy  .... 
Higginson,  Mrs.  II.  L.  .  . 
Jackson,  Miss  Marian  C.  . 


Lyman,  Mrs.  Arthur  T. 
Pickering,  Mrs.  Henry 
Sears,  Mrs.  J.  M.  .   . 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W. 
Turner,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Walley,  Mrs.  W.  P.  . 
Ware,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Ware,  Miss  Mary  L.  .    . 
Warren,  Mrs.  Samuel  D. 


9250 

25 

1000 

100 

100 

50 

2000 

1000 

500 


$9890 


From  Henry  R.  A  Carey,  $25,000,  to  be  used  in  building 
fives  courts  for  the  use  of  the  University,  especially  for  the 
Base-ball  Nine. 

From  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Walter  Hastings, 
$200,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  on  the  grounds  of 
Harvard  College  to  be  called  the  Walter  Hastings  Hall. 

From  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association,  $1000,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  instruction  in  Constitutional  Law 
during  the  year  1888-88. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $500,  towards  the  continuation 
of  horticultural  and  botanical  experiments  and  exhibitions  in 
the  Botanical  Department. 

From  Mrs.  H.  S.  Grew,  $25,  for  present  use  at  the  Botanic 
Grarden. 

From  Theodore  Lyman,  $500,  for  present  use  by  the  Bo- 
tanical Department. 
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From  an  anonymous  friend,  $1000,  for  present  use  by  the 
Botanical  Department. 

From  Professor  Asa  Gray,  $150,  to  the  Herbarium  for 
present  use. 

Subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental  School,  to  be 
applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the  School,  paid  to 
Aug.  1,  1888,  from 

Abbot,  Dr.  Charles  H $26        Laskey,  Dr.  P.  B $5 

Bradbury,  Dr.  Edwin  P.    .    .   .  25        Perrin,  Dr.  Frank 10 

Codman,  Dr.  John  T 10        Potter,  Dr.  William  H 6 

Eddy,  Dr.  Forrest  G 15        Shepherd,  Dr.  James 5 

Fillebrown,  Dr.  Thomas    ...  20        Wilson,  Dr.  Charles _20 

Gillett,  Dr.  H.  W 6  ^^ 

Subscriptions  towards  the  purchase  of  the  botanical  col- 
lections of  the  late  Professor  Tuckerman  from 

Anonymous $500  McKim,  Haslett $100 

Anonymous 400  Parkman,  G.  F 100 

Dixwell,  E.  S 800  Peabody,  F.  H 100 

Farlow,W.  G 100  Sargent,  C.  S 100 

Hodges,  R.  M 60  Sprague,  C.  J 50 

Kidder,  N.  T 1000  Sturgis,  W.  C 200 

$3000 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
f254j524.09j  as  is  also  stated  on  page  16  of  this  report. 

OTHER   GIFTS   ACKNOWLEDGED   BY   THE   CORPORATION. 

From  Dr.  R.  H.  Harrison  to  the  Veterinary  Department, 
the  anatomical  plates  prepared  by  him  for  use  in  his  lectures. 

By  the  bequest  of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  '*  the  flags  and 
the  accompanying  parchment  which  were  given  to  me  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  memory  of 
the  patriotic  and  heroic  sons  of  Harvard,  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  lost  their 
lives  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion." 

From  Augustus  Lowell  to  the  Botanic  Garden  Library, 
the  work  entitled  *'  Flora  Javae." 

From  Edward  A.  Silsbee,  a  manuscript  of  Shelley. 

From  Instructor  John  C.  Wait  and  students  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  a  map  of  the  property  of  Harvard 
College  in  the  vicinity  of  Harvard  Square. 
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From  the  estate  of  Professor  Asa  Gray,  all  the  copyrights 
of  books  of  which  he  was  the  author,  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  IJarvard  University. 

From  Professor  W.  T.  Thistleton-Dyer,  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  valuable  specimens 
illustrating  vegetable  products. 

From  Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown  to  the  College  Library,  eleven 
volumes  of  manuscripts  and  cuttings  relating  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  Alumni  of  the  University  in  the  war. 

From  John  Harvey  Treat,  of  the  Class  of  1862,  to  the 
College  Library,  a  large  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  patristic  and  ritualistic  subjects. 

From  Dr.  Daniel  D.  Slade  to  the  Library  of  the  Veteri- 
nary School,  books  pertaining  to  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery,  some  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  Brooks  of  Boston. 

EDWARD  W.  HOOPER,  Treasurer. 
Boston,  Noyember  24, 1888. 
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From  an  anonymous  friend,  $1000,  for  present  use  by  the 
Botanical  Department. 

From  Professor  Asa  Gray,  $150,  to  the  Herbarium  for 
present  use. 

Subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental  School,  to  be 
applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the  School,  paid  to 
Aug.  1,  1888,  from 

Abbot,  Dr.  Charles  H $26        Laskey,  Dr.  P.  B $5 

Bradbury,  Dr.  Edwio  P.    .    .   .  25        Perrin,  Dr.  Frank 10 

Codman,  Dr.  John  T 10        Potter,  Dr.  William  H 5 

Eddj,  Dr.  Forrest  G 15        Shepherd,  Dr.  .Tames 5 

Fillebrown,  Dr.  Thomas    ...  20        Wilson,  Dr.  Charles _10 

Gillett,  Dr.  H.  W 6  ^5l35 

Subscriptions  towards  the  purchase  of  the  botanical  col- 
lections of  the  late  Professor  Tuckerman  from 

Anonymous $500  McKim,  Haslett $100 

Anonymous 400  Parkman,  G.  F 100 

Dixwell,  E.  S 800  Peabody,  F.  H 100 

Farlow,  W.  G 100  Sargent,  C.  S 100 

Hodges,  R.  M 50  Sprague,  C.  J 50 

Kidder,  N.  T 1000  Sturgis,  W.  C 200 

$3000 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
f  254^524,09^  as  is  also  stated  on  page  16  of  this  report. 

OTHER   GIFTS   ACKNOWLEDGED   BY   THE    CORPORATION. 

From  Dr.  R.  H.  Harrison  to  the  Veterinary  Department, 
the  anatomical  plates  prepared  by  him  for  use  in  his  lectures. 

By  the  bequest  of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  '*  the  flags  and 
the  accompanying  parchment  which  were  given  to  me  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  to  be  carefully  presented  in  memory  of 
the  patriotic  and  heroic  sons  of  Harvard,  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  lost  their 
lives  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion." 

From  Augustus  Lowell  to  the  Botanic  Grarden  Library, 
the  work  entitled  *'  Flora  Javae." 

From  Edward  A.  Silsbee,  a  manuscript  of  Shelley. 

From  Instructor  John  C.  Wait  and  students  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  a  map  of  the  property  of  Harvard 
College  in  the  vicinity  of  Harvard  Square. 
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From  the  estate  of  Professor  Asa  Gray,  all  the  copyrights 
of  books  of  which  he  was  the  author,  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  IJarvard  University. 

From  Professor  W.  T.  Thistleton-Dyer,  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  valuable  specimens 
illustrating  vegetable  products. 

From  Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown  to  the  College  Library,  eleven 
volumes  of  manuscripts  and  cuttings  relating  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  Alumni  of  the  University  in  the  war. 

From  John  Harvey  Treat,  of  the  Class  of  1862,  to  the 
College  Library,  a  large  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  patristic  and  ritualistic  subjects. 

From  Dr.  Daniel  D.  Slade  to  the  Library  of  the  Veteri- 
nary School,  books  pertaining  to  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery,  some  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  Brooks  of  Boston. 

EDWARD  W.  HOOPER,  Treasurer. 
Boston,  November  24, 1888. 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DUbureements 

for  the  eleven  months 

INCOM^. 
Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  and  advances, 927,467.66 


**     ''    Massachusetts  6's, 

1,888.88 

*'     '*    Policies  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 

281.44 

**     **    New  Boston  Coal  Mininor  Co.  7*s 

1,850.00 

**     **     Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.     .   . 

183.75 

^*     **    Railroad  Bonds  (after  deductions  for  sinking  premiums). 

ift  *^*^  •  •  ^^ 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  St  Fe  7's,     .   .   . 

•11,100.00 

Buffklo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburg  7's,     .   . 

4,200.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6*8,    . 

16,445.50 

Atchison  &  Nebraska  7's, 

9,000.00 

Marion  &  McPherson  7's, 

9,000.00 

Ionia  &  Lansing  8*8, 

12,000.00 

Kan.  City,  St.  Jos.  &  Council  Bluffs  7*s, 

8,000.00 

Kansas  City,  Topeka  &  Western  7*8,    . 

6,480.00 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7*8,    .   . 

6,252.56 

Kansas  City  &  Cameron  10*s,     .... 

9,000.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western  7*s, 

1,500.00 

Eastern  Railroad  sterling  6*s,     .... 

3,535.09 

Fremont,  Elkhom  &  Mo.  Valley  6*8,  . 

600.00 

Chicago,  Burling^n  &  Quincy  4*8,   .   . 

60.00 

Eastern  Railroad  6*s, 

18,559.68 

Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5*8,     . 

2,175.00 

Rutland  Railroad  6*s, 

732.00 

Rutland  Railroad  5*s, 

930.00 

Cheshire  Railroad  6*8, 

60.00 

Michigan  Central  8*s, 

2,480.00 

Michigan  Air  Line  8*s, 

640.00 

Union  Pacific  6*s,      

1,380.00 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  6*8, 

10,000.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  5*8,    .    . 

2,083.33 

Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Gulf  7's,    .   . 

788.04 

Dixon,  Peoria  &  Hannibal  8*s,  .   .   .    . 

134.56 

Chicago  &  Michigan  Ijake  Shore  8*8,    . 

93.83 

Ogdens.  &  Lake  Champlain  6*s,     ... 

2,790.00 

Og^ens.  &  Lake  Champlain  8*s,     ... 

480.00 

Boston  &  Lowell  7*s, 

210.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  5*8,    . 

200.00 

Union  Pacific  7*s. 

420.00 

^^    M^hA^^AS       ^b     W^f^0^  MiM  ^^         ■         ^^  ■                        ••••••••• 

136,329.09 

«     «    Municipal  Bonds. 

St.  Louis  6*s,      

800.00 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 

^^^^^^m  ^^^r 

Charles  River  National  Bank,   .... 

450.00 

First  (Cambridge)  "          "       .... 

400.00 

Fitchburg                "          "       .... 

144.00 

Massachusetts          *'          ''       .... 

120.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,      $1,114.00   9167,250.27 
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by  ihe  Treasurer  of  Hcimard  CoUeye^ 
€9iding  July  Sl^  1888. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  acoonnt  of  Expenses  in  the 

UniTenity,  as  per  T»ble  I.  (page  36), $47,871.14 

College,  ««       «<    II.  (page  38). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $162,745.10 

Repairs  and  Insurance  on  College  Edifices, 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books,     .   .   .  12,803.24 

General  Expenses, 59,532.46 

Scholarships, 29,265.74 

Beneficiaries, 7,464.25 

Prizes, 818.21 

Botanic  Garden, 7,131.22 

Herbarium, 1,728.39 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 10,467.07 

JefBareon  Physical  Laboratory, 5,567.82 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 957.78 

Account  of  new  Botanical  Building,    ....  10,400.00 

Tuckerman  Botanical  Collection, 3,000.00 

Books  for  special  departments, 870.68 

Plan  of  Stoughton  land  in  Dorchester,    .   .  6.00 

312,257.96 

I^ibrary,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  44). 

Books 16,061.64 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 26,807.56 

42,369.20 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  46). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 22,878.43 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 385.00 

Account  of  new  Library  Building,     .   .   .   .      11,951.80 

85,215.23 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V.  (page  47), 36,639.61 

Kedical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  48), 66,247.04 

2>ental  School,  as  per  Table  VII.  (page  50), 6,273.51 

Lawrence  Scientiflc  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.  (page  51). 
Salaries  and  other  expenses, 17,199.77 

Mnseam  of  Comparative  Zoology,    ....     28,997.35 

41,197.12 

Amount  carried  forward $588,070.81 


Geti4ral  Statement  of  Heceiptt  <md  DiabunemettU 
for  the  efeo«n  m<mihx 


ISCOME. 
AdioudU  broDght  fonrud, 

HerchanU  "  " 
New  Englmnd  "  " 
OldBoaton  "  ■■ 
Bank  tue«  reftanded 

Amoakeag  Mftnafitcturing  Co., 

Huiachojetta       "  " 

Merrimack  "  " 

Stark  MilU, 

Wamautta  MUla, 

Pacific  Mills, 


Chicago,  Bariington  &  Qnincy  R.  K., 
PttliSeld  &  North  Adami  R.  B. 
Eastern  R.  R.,  preferred,  .  . 
Cheihirc  R.  R.,  preferred.  . 
RntUnd  R.  R.,  preferred,  .  . 
BcigtonAMalopK.B.,     ,   .   . 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 

New  York  Cent.  &  Hud.  River  R. 
Mieliigan  Central  R.  B.,  . 
£utem  R.  R.,  common,  . 
Boaton  &  Lowdt  11.  It.  .  . 
Boiton  &  Frovidencr  R.  R., 
Boaton  ft  Albany  R.  R. ,  .  . 
Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.).  ■ 
Fitchbnrg  R.  R,,  preferred.  , 
Went  End  Street  Railway  Co. 


91,114.00    $16T,260.!T 

1,664.00 

269.00 

G60.00 
2,408.74 

fi,9IB.74 

1,300.00 

ST6.00 

280.00 
1,190.00 
I,e20.00 

960.00 

676.00 
2,000.00 

8,402.00 

10,101.00 

S16.00 
11,316.00 
.   436.00 

800.00 

2,080.00 

2,4Sfi.0O 

80.00 

684.00 

427.50 
2,620.00 
1,260.00 

220.00 

870.00 

660.00 

208.00 


Real  Eatate,  fhira  retit«,  Ac.  (grosa  recejpta). 

Cambridge  (Houaea  and  Landa), 936,007.86 

Boaton  (general  iareatmenla) 81,470.76 

Busaer  real  eatale 86,271.76 

Sondry  eatate 7,408.10 

Tern  BUU. 

College,  sa  per  Table  II., 208,243.78 

DlTini^  School,  aa  per  Table  IV 8,103.09 

Lnw  Sthool,  as  per  Table  v., 31,292.86 

Medical  School,  As  per  Table  VI., 53,095.81 

Dental  School,  aa  per  Table  VII 6,380.00 

Lawrence  Si:ientiflc  School,  at  per  Table  VIII.,  3,243.71 

Bnasey  Institution,  ^  per  Tabic  X., 466.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  aa  per  Table  X.,      Z,641.S0 


Amount  carried  forward, 9636,041.88 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
etiding  July  31^  1888. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  forward, $588,070.81 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

Observatory,  at  per  Table  IX.  (page  52), 35,040.01 


Bussey  Institution,  f  n^  ui    ^  )   ^^»l''l-94 

School  of  Veter'y  Kedicine,  j  ^^F^lJ^f^)  ^'  f   16,238.31 
Arnold  Arboretum,  t     ^P  ^     ^»     )     7,515.18 

30,925.43 

Real  Estate,  expenses. 

Insurance. 

Boston, $677.75 

Bussey  real  estate, 194.25 

Sundry  estates, 230.40 

1,102.40 

Taxes. 

Cambridge, 2,113.83 

Boston, 13.949.40 

Bussey  real  estate, 7,133.96 

Sundry  estates, 271.35 

23,468.54 

Interest. 

Bussey  real  estate  (on  adirances), 1,845.53 

Kepairs,  improvements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge, 8,357.04 

Boston, 15,902.15 

Bussey  real  estate, 1,364.54 

Sundry  estates, 53.45 

25,677.18 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Bussey  stores, 

including  repairs  and  renewal  of  ap- 
paratus,           5,299.65 

Less  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,  .      2,320.8:$ 

2,978.82 

55,072.47 

Annuities. 

Bussey, 6,300.00 

Oore,     600.00 

liucy  Osfirood, 420.00 

Class  of  1802, 120.00 

Bemis, 2,572.50 

Oumey, 573.29 

10,685.79 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretory  of  the  Class  of  1834,     ....  18.33 

*«  *•  **        1853,     ....  63.11 

81.44 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund. 

Paid  on  account  of  the  erection  of  Hastings  Hall,     ....       4,008.00 

• 

Amount  carried  forward, $723,783.95 
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General  Statement  of  HeceiptB  and  Disbursemefits 

for  the  eleven  months 
INCOME. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $685,041.23 

Sundries. 

From  Wm.  Pennoyer  Annuity,    .    • $277.60 

Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholarships,     ....  3,500.00 

''           Count  Bumford's  Legacy,  .   .  (i24.49 

*<           Edward  Hopkins, 235.54 

For  use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  1 55.00 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c., 829.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  2,107.37 

Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departments,  6,815.64 

Sales  of  grass,  wood,  and  old  material, 1,757.47 

Sales  of  old  examination  papers, 76.04 

Sale  of  time  signals  from  Observatory, 3,012.50 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,    ....  515.00 

Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,  .   .   .   .  1,952.45 

Subscriptions  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 810.00 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,  .    .    .   .  11,185.69 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  at  Bussey  Institution,  924.78 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium, 2,148.00 

Fees  for  use  of  Gymnasium, 30.00 

Repayment  of  sundry  advances, 516.41 

Examination  fee  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,     ....  30.00 

Insurance  for  fire  in  Janitor's  house,  Cambridge,   .  174.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium  repaid  by  other 

departments, 1,498.12 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

students, 320.00 

/-Chemical $4,746.05 

Laboratory  fees-!  Physical 890.00 

I  Natural  Historv  ....    1,257.50 

6,893.55 

46,888.65 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  10, •  •     254,524.09 

Total  amount  of  income, $985,953.87 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

GIFTS. 

Edward  Bussell  Scholarship  (additional),    ....  $200.00 

Subscriptions  for  endowment  of  Dental  School  (addi- 
tional),    50.00 

Subscriptions  for  endowment  of  Observatory  (addi- 
tional),    1,400.00 

Subscriptions  for  endowment  of  Divinity  School  (addi- 
tional),   300.00 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund  (additional), 60,000.00" 

Francis  E.  Parker  Fund   **               22,312.45 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $84,262.45$985,95d.87 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
ending  July  Sly  1888. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  forward,    .   .  $723,783.95 
Sundry  pajmeuts  from  income. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
from  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, $814.37 

The  income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,  818.89 

The  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro',  Mass.,  .   .     239.44 

Legal  services  and  expenses,     59.75 

1,982.45 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $725,716.40 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6's,      $12,000  cost,  $12,800.00 

Chic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  5'8,                60,000    **  60,000.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Man.  R.  R.  5*s,            100,000    **  91,562.50 

Kan.  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Gulf  R.R.  7's,         33,000    *'  87,950.00 

Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.& Memphis  R.R.rs,          12,000    **  18,325.00 

Dixon,  Peoria  &  Hann.  R.  R.  8's,                4,000    "  4,130.00 

Chic.  &  Mich.  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  8'8,          12,000    *»  12,420.00 

Eastern  R.  R.  6's, 7,000    "  8,540.00 

Mas!>achusetts  5*s,  1894  (Paine  Fund)  1,000  *<  1,110.00 
Paid  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  the  above 

bonds, 2,031.52 

500  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.  stock,  cost  .  113,750.00 
52      **      West  End  Street  Railiiray  Co.   stock 

received  in  exchange, 4,330.00 

Eatate  on  Charlestown  St.,  Boston,  received  bj 

bequest  of  John  Cowdin,  valued  at 22,000.00 

Estate  on  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,  received  as 

a  portion  of  the  Walter  Hastings  Fund,   .   .   .  20,000.00 

1 10  shares  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  stock,  received 

as  a  portion  of  the  Francis  E.  Parker  Fund,  .      21,627.74 

425,576.76 

Invested  in  Notes  and  Mortgages, 810,000.00 

Less  notes  and  Mortgages  paid  off,     ....     602,725.57 

207,274.48 

Paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  in  account, 6,446.56 

Paid  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  Natural 

History  Laboratories, 2,800.00 

Less  amount  repaid  by  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,    742.77 

2,057.23 


Amount  carried  forward, $1,367,071.88 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Beceipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  eleven  months 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

Amounts  bronght  forward,  $84,262.45$985,953.87 

GIFTS. 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fund    (additional),      ....  $498.40 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  *'             ....  1,000.00 

Daniel  Treadwell  Fund                  '*             ....  1,700.00 

John  Cowdin  Fund, 22,000.r>0 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 20,000.00 

ChimeyFund, 158,544.24 

William  Perkins  Fund, 80,000.00 

William  Merrick  Scholarship, 5,000.00 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856,     .  6.000.00 

John  W.  duinby  Fund, 1,175,00 


330,180.09 


4,330.00 


SALES. 

$11,600  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6*8  (paid  oflQ,  11,600.00 

1,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memp.  R.R.  7's      **  1,050.00 

6,000  City  of  St.  Louis  6*s,                              **  5,000.00 

30  shares  Metropolitan  (Horse)  R.  R.  exchanged  for 

West  End  Street  Railway  Stock, 
10  shares  Cambridge  (Horse)  R.  R.  exchanged  for 
West  End  Street  Railway  Stock, 

Cash  received  in  the  above  exchange 29.74 

12  fractions  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,      ....  7,146.00 

Strip  of  land  on  Holyoke  St.,  Cambridge, 403.77 

110  shares  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  Stock, 21,627.74 

$10,000  New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  7*8, 9,000.00 

On  account  of  sale  of  French  Rentes, 5,497.11 


65,684.30 


SUNDRIES. 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,  .   .   .  1,500.00 

**     Lawn  Tennis  Assoc,  on  account  of  loan  repaid,  100.00 

Advances  to  premiums,  on  $1,903,650  R.R.  B.,  repaid,  23,536.00 
'*  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  Bonds 

repaid, 2,966.67 


it 


28,092.67 


Balance,  September  1,  1887. 

Cash  in  SulTolk  National  Bank, $5,717.66 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 974.00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,     .   .   .  6,521.19 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1887, 88,480.41 

"        "    overdue, 2,240.03 


103,933.28 


Total, $1,513,844.27 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
ending  July  31,  1888. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Amount  bronght  forward,  $1,867,071.38 


Balance,  July  81,  1888. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      319,279.75 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 9,253.74 

Check  for  deposit  in  New  England  Trust  C<k,     .  6,000.00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .   .  13,601.06 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1888, 97,491.12 

"        ««    overdue, 2,147.22 

146,772.89 

Total, $1,513,844.27 
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77^  following  Acco\int  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property ^  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  BookSy  July  Sl^  1888. 

Separate  Inyestmente,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages 
1  and  2  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Mortgages, $41,654.73 

State  Bonds, 32,662.50 

Railroad  Bonds,      304,804.00 

Railroad  Stocks, 429,427.00 

Real  Estate, 457,587.10 

Sundries,      83,884.30 

Amounting  to $1,300,019.63 

And  **  General  Investments  "  as  follows  :  — 

Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, 65,345.27 

Long  Wharf  Co.*8  Note, 10,000.00 

Boott  Cotton  Mills' Notes, 115,000.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co.*s  Note,    ....  50,000.00 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes,     .   .    .  250,000.00 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.'s  Notes,    .  50,000.00 

Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note,     .    .    .  50,000.00 

Tremont  and  SuflPolk  Mills'  Note, 60,000.00 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 50,000.00 

690,346.27 

Railroad  Bonds. 

Burl.&  Mo.  R.  inNebr.  non  ex.  6'8, 325,000  val'd  at  325,000.00 

Kan.Cit7,St.Jos.&C.B.,l8tM.  7's,50,000  **  "    60,000.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  West.,  1st  M.  7's,    25,000  **  **     25,000.00 

Kan.  City  &Camer.,l8tM.  lO's,   150,000  "■  **  150,000.00 

Atcliison  &  Nebraska,  1st  M.  7'8,  160,000  "  **  150,000.00 

Atch.,  Top.  &  St.  Fe,  1st  M.  7's,    185,000  "  **  185,000.00 

Kan.City,Top.&West.,l8tM.  7's,  108,000  "  ♦*  108,000.00 

Marion&McPherson,l8tM.  7's,  150,000  "  **  150,000.00 

Ionia  &  Lansing,  l8t  Mortg.  8's,    150,000  **  **  149,901.25 

Ft.Scott,So.E.&Mem.,l8tM.  7's,  115,000  **  ''  115,000.00 

Hann.  &  St.  Joseph,  let  M.  6'8,    200,000  "  '*  200,000.00 

Eastern,  1st  Mortg.  6's,                 393,000  **  "  393,000.00 

Eastern,    *«        *'        "  Sterling,  £14,600  "  *«    71,050.90 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  S's,           60,000  '*  "     60,000.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Manitoba  5*8,     100,000  "■  "     91,562.50 

Kan.  C,  Ft.  Scott&G'if  1st  M.7'8,  33,000  "  "     33,000.00 

Dixon,  Peoria  &  Ilann.  IstM.  8's,   4,000  "  '*      4,000.00 

Chic.  &  Mich.  Lake  Sh.lstM.  8's,     12,000     •*  *•     12,000.00 

Railroad  Bond  Premiums,      231,640.14 

2,504,164.79 

Railroad  Stock. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,         1,301  shares,  136,035.33 

Pittsfield  &  North  Adams,.      .    .  63       "  6,800.00 

Eastern,  preferred, 1,886      '*        245,180.00 

387,616.33 

Amount  carried  forward, $4,882,036.02 
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Amount  brought  forward, $4,882,035.02 

If tnufkcturing  Stock. 

Amorj, 36  shares,  $3,600.00 

Amoskeag, 12  "  8,054.00 

Massachusetts  Mills, 7  **  6,600.00 

Merrimack,      17  **  17,000.00 

Nashua, 36  **  25,660.00 

Pacific  Mills, 20  **  17,468.29 

Stork  Mills,      12  "  11,900.00 

Wamsutta  Mills, 96      <*         10,480.00 

96,262.29 

Bank  Stock. 

Charles  River, 60  shares,  6,000.00 

First  Cambridge, 50      »«  6,000.00 

Fitchburg, 24       **  2,403.00 

Massachusetts, 12      **  8,000.00 

Merchants, 264      •*  84,732.00 

New  England,      37      "  8,896.00 

Old  Boston  (new  par  $100),    ...    100      "  8,933.00 

63,964.00 

Real  Estote. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income,  353,585.00 

Unimprored  Lands  in  Cambridge, 71,705.04 

Amory  Estote,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,     .   .   .    165,616.81 

Webb  Estote,  Washmgton  Street,  Boston,     .   .    164,604.79 

Andrews  Estote,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .    165,562.00 

Gray  Estote,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .    .    .    487,119.12 

Estote  on  Hawley  Street,^ Boston, 88,650.78 

Estote  on  Hawkins  Street,  Boston, 29,476.09 

Rerersion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,     1,000.00 

Estote  on  Townsend  Street,  Roxbury,    ....       10,679.09 

1,487,997.78 

Sundries. 

Due  from  Dining  Hall  Association, 27,232.16 

"      "    Bu«»ey  Trust,      40,266.13 

*«       **    Dental  School,      5,111.67 

"       '*     School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,   .    .    .  17,118.27 

'*       **     Lawn  Tennis  Association,      400.00 

Advances  to  Observatory  real  estate, 2,016.04 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 7,025.72 

Term  bills  due  October,  1888,     .   .    • 97,491.12 

"         *«   overdue, 2,147.22 

198,803.83 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 19,279.75 

*'     *<  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,   ....    13,601.06        32,880.81 

Totol,    ....  $6,761,948.23 
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27ie  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances^  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 


Principal, 
Sept.  1, 1887. 

$85,150.56 

125,138.74 

16,760.00 

16.871.63 

9,000.00 

25,000.00 

115,966.56 

5,000.00 

91,504.99 

62,545.47 

154.96 

367.87 

6,250.00 

31,737.33 

56,615.81 

10,297.48 

10,552.36 

11,287.13 

10,863.53 

31,957.48 

81,943.73 

11,022.46 

2,184.93 

150.00 

200.00 

100.00 


UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 


Principal,  July  31, 1888. 


Stock  Account  (80  called),     .     .     .     .$92,638.16 
Insurance  and  Guaranty  F'd.  (so  called),  125, 138.74 

16,760.00 

16,871.63 

9,000.00 

25,000.00 

115,966.66 

6,000.00 

118,817.44 

62,672.72 

164.82 


Israel  Munson  Fund,     .    . 
Leonard  Jarvia    *'         .    . 
Sever  Fund  (unrestricted),   . 
John  C.  Gray  Fund,   .     .     . 
George  B.  Dorr  Fund,  .     . 
Seth  Turner  Fund,    .     .    . 
Francis  E.  Parker  Fund,    . 
President's  Fund,      .... 
Thomas  Cotton  Fund,    .    . 
Peter  C.  Brooks    ** 
Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund, 
Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 
John  Cowdin  Fund,    .     .    . 
John  Parker  Fellowships,   . 
Biobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 
Harris  Fellowship,       .     .     . 


6,260.00 
33,324.18 
22,000.00 
66,646.61 
10,662.33 
10,800.90 
John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,  11,476.48 


James  Walker  Fellowship, 
BiOgers  Fellowships,    .     .     .  ' 
Henry  T.  Morgem  Fund,  . 
John  Tyndall  Scholarship, . 
Sumner  Prize  Fund,   .     .     . 
BiObert  N.  Toppan  Prizes   . 

Dante  Prizes, 

John  O.  Sargent  Prizes, 
Walter  Hastings  Fund, 


10,906.73 

31,680.33 

81,943.73 

11,073.56 

2,194.18 

150.00 

150.00 


19,913.65 


27,748.64 
28,337.40 
21,619.50 
10,000.00 

3,600.01 
35,990.99 
20,217.08 
21,744.18 

3,747.33 
34,517.60 
43,062.93 
21,000.00 
25,020.19 


COLLEGE  FL^DS. 
Alford  Professorship, 27,748.64 


•$889,882.75 


Boylston 
EUot 


(( 


Erving 

Fisher 

Hersey 


{( 


HoUis 

HoUis 

McLean 

Perkins 

Plummer 


(( 


(( 


(( 


(( 


(( 


it 


(( 


it 


(( 


(( 


(( 


(I 


......  28,337.40 

21,619.50 

(Jon.  Phillips's  gift)  10,000.00 

3,600.01 

35,990.99 

20,2!  7.08 

(Thomas  Lee's  gift),  21,744.18 


(Mathematics), 
(Divinity),  .     . 


3,747  33 
34,517.60 
43,062.93 
21,000.00 
25,020.19 


81,113,118.87 Amounts  carried  forward,  $296,505.85$889,882.76 


Piindpi],  JDI7  SI,  U8g. 


•1.113,118.87 

.  Amonnta  broaght  forward. 

•296,506.86  »889,882.76 

fi2,SO0.W 

62,600.00 

62,996.ST 

Bumford     "            

62,996.37 

23,139.83 

Smith          "            

23,189.83 

Oumay'Fund, 

161,868.60 
16,240.88 

16,240.38 

Fund  for  Fermaoent  1'utors,     ,    . 

15.T9G.9T 

Lee 
CIbi 

Fund  for  HoueIlii^',    .... 

15,796.97 

146,000.00 

146,000.00 

IB  Subacription  Fund, .     .     . 

13,089.28 

Daniels.  Peijce        "... 

13,164.73 

2,G29.36 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lecturea, 

2,760.81 

31,500.00 

1,050.00 

JolmA.Blaiichard" 

1,060.00 

4,421.22 

John  W  P  Abbot  " 

4,642.27 

6,230.00 

Haniel  Aiutin 

6,230.00 

344.45 

Henry  Flynt'a  Bequeat,    .    .    . 

344.12 

William  Perkina  fund,     .    .    . 

80,000.00 

2,911.42 

Abbot  ScholBTship 

3,088.47 

934.11 

AUord 
Bartlett       " 
BasHtt 

980.81 
6,274.17 
6,610.00 

£,261.13 

5.G00.00 

11,565.56 

11,643.86 

109,460.55 

Bowditch     ■• 
Bright 

109,423.10 

326.84 

326.84 

balance),  .    . 

3,025.41 

BMwne        "       

3,176.66 

6,121.85 

Buluir8.Cfhoate  Scholarship.     . 

6,137.96 

7,246.44 

Clau  of  1809  SuhoUrship,      .    . 

7,287.63 

2,951.32 

'       1814        "              ... 

2,948.87 

6,196.U4 

'       1815        "         (Kirkland 

},    6,306.49 

8,791.13 

'      1817        "        .... 

S,t<30.68 

1,656.18 

'       1638       "        .... 

1,738.98 

2,726.65 

'       1836       "       .... 

2,863.00 

4,080.23 

'       1841        "       .... 

4,084.23 

3,870.52 

'       1853        "        (Dana), 

4,073.52 

10.000.00 

'       1866       ••       .... 

10,000.00 

2,642.00 

•       1867       "       .... 

2,774.10 

8,623.26 

Crowninshield     '■       .... 

9,034.41 

600.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarship 

600.00- 

6,341.23 

Derby  Sdiohira'p  (Oeoi^  AH&rth 

a),  5,858.80 

6,811.31 

W.8.SliotSchol> 

ahip,      .     .     . 

6,3^6. 86 

6,854.64 

Farrar 

5,847.39 

2,768.16 

Oreena 

2,906.56 

5,692.46 

I^vinaHoar 

5,727.06 

8.275.12 

Hodg«a 

8,688.87 

5,155.92 

Hollia 

5,213.73 

2,550.63 

Hatthewa 
Merrick 

(bslan'cej. 

2,411.22 
6,062.10 

7,496.79 

Horay 

7,488.19 

8,657.78 

Fetmoyer 

6,063.03 

2,802.07 

Perkina                 "        .... 

2.942.17 

•1,754,681.08 

.  .AmonnUca 

rried  forward,    S 

1,117,072.12  •81 

9,882.76 

91,784,581.08 
747.44 
3,250A6 
1,943.43 
4,1)97.82 
826,e0 
8,1C4.I7 
9,51G.45 
46,967.29 
e,S64.]8 
2,888.09 
2,320.49 


*,t 


10.01 


8,968.10 
10,171.53 

9,848.84 
1,795.79 
1,200.00 
1,876.41 

10,991.83 
6,360.98 

10,374.68 
2,970.94 
4,199.08 

13,39fi.a3 

1,134.38 

689.01 

13,680.92 

42,203.67 
GS,882.81 
20,614.83 

19,343.64 

76,000.00 

8,367.73 

755.30 

1,491.01 
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Prindpil.  July  M,  WW. 
.   .   .AmonnU  brought  forward.    $1,117,072.12    9889,882.76 

Rodger  .s,-lu,lnr.hlp, 784.79 

Henry  B.  Bogera  Scholarebip,   .     .     3,262.96 

Edward  RusBoU  "  .    .    2,350.68 

SaltonataUSch.(HaryftLeverett),  6,247.72 

"  (DoroUiy),  .    .    .      866.80 

Barer  Bcholariliip 8,172.37 

SewftU  "        8,592.23 

8hattuok  "        4e,063.64 

Blade  "         5,692.38 

atoiT  "       8,032.49 

Stoughton  "        2,866.79 

Tlmyer  "         (balance-),   .         116.66 

Oorham  Tlioin&s  "        4,031.61 

Toppan  "       6,870.44 

Towiuaad  ■>        24,409.46 

Walcott  "        8,987..'iO 

Whitins  "        10.180.18 

Eihibitiom, 9,8*1.29 

Palfrey  ICtliibilior 1,795.59 

Samuel  Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

JotmOlover        '• 1.444.16 

QuincyTufU     " 10,981.43 

Day  " 6,368.98 

Hunroe  " I0,3ii3.4l 

Price  Oreenleaf  Aid, 10,493.66 

Boylaton  Prlcoi  for  Elocution,  .  .  4,164.08 
Bowdoin  Priies  for  Diaiertations,  .  12,716.78 
BopkiiuGitl  for  "Deturi,"  .  .  .  1.163.41 
Chauncey  Wright  Fund,  .  .  .  .  618.46 
Jolm  E.  Thayer  ■'  ....  15,402.19 
Cltusicat  l>ubl.  FiJ.  of  Clasa  of  1856,  6,025.00 
Bounic  ll.'iMitiii.Mit  Fiiml 42,C,i0.85 

Iiowell  Fund  for  &  Botanic  Garden,  .  54,882.31 

HerbnrmTn  Fund 20,067,19 

Carey  Buildine  Fund, 25,780.65 

llolanicnl  Building  Fund 19,093.10 

I'liyi-icul  Lftborntory  Endowment, .  .  75,000.00 
Jefferson  I'h.vKlcul  laboratory,  .  .  1,718.81 
Fim.l  for  Hfligioua  Services,  .  .  .  793.05 
Sundry  Gifl«  (unexpended  balanci^s),        880.33   1,581,370.66 


LIBRARY   FUNDS. 


100,000.00  Bben  Wright  J." iind,      . 

26,471.78  Conataatiua  Fund,   .     . 

600.00  Jarvifl  Fund      .... 

7,472.25  Baoiel  Tread-well  Fund, 

10,711.92  Subiuription  for  Library, 


100,000.00 
26,446.10 

500.00 


#2,804,808.14 Amounts  carried  forward,  0146,61 
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Principml, 

Sept.  1, 1887.  Principal,  July  31, 1888. 

92,304,808.14  ....   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  $146,G88.59$2,47 1, 153.40 

2,106.66    Bowditch  Fund, 2,122.56 

341.72    Bright  "         97.10 

5.543.80  Dezmy  *«        5,330.02 

6.671.81  Farrar  "        6,673.74 

3,179.78    Haven  **       3,171.90 

10.142.08    Hayes  "        10,245.00 

5,289.48    Hayward     "        5,344.23 

2.349.82  HoUis  '*        2,347.46 

2,104.38    Homer  <<        2,102.24 

6,356.96    Lane  '*        5,415.88 

21,667.05    Lowell  "         21,938.80 

60,095.58    Minot  "         60,123.27 

7,189.78  Osgood         "        (Mary),     .     .     .     7,205.64 

7,299.15  **               *'         (liucy),       .     .     .     7,286.82 

5,328.47    Salisbury     " 5,365.52 

20,120.07    Sever  *» 20,126.00 

4,103.93    Shapleigh    **        4,029.87 

37,431.90    Sumner         **        37,360.68 

5,107.23    Tucker  "        5,135.35 

6,456.82    Ward  "        5,430.41 

274.15    Wales  **         340.00 

15,898.54  Walker         *»        .......  15,942.60 

1,038.25    Waterston  *•        831.44 

563.82  Sundry  gifts,ctc.  (unexpended  balances),    273.03      379,928.06 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

29,121.62    General  Fund, 29,758.15 

37,583.74    Bussey  Professorship, 37,583.74 

16,015.81    Parkman        "         16,015.81 

6.008.43  Hancock         **  6,008.43 

46,845.73  Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  47,345.73 

20,280.38    Dexter  Lectureship, 20,280.38 

9,184.69  Henry  Lienow     Fund,      ....    9,184.69 

5,250.00  MaryP.  Townsend  ''        ....    5,250.00 

2,100.00  Winthrop  Ward       "       ....    2,100.00 

1,050.00  Samuel  Hoar            **       ....    1,050.00 

1,050.00  AbrakamW.  Fuller  **      ....    1,050.00 

1,050.00  Caroline  Merriam     <*      ....    1,050.00 

7,875.00  Joseph  Baker           **       ....     7,875.00 

40,000.00  Th.  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowin't,  40,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund,    ....  10,000.00 

17,000.00    Oliver  Ames  Fund, 17,000.00 

1,000.00  Abby  Crocker  Richmond  Fund,    .    1,000.00 

71,127.02    New  Endowment, 71,427.02 

John  W.  duinby  Fund,     ....     1,175.00 
13,841.92    Jackson  Foundation, 13,849.02 

5.091.44  Thomas  Cary  Scholarships,  .    .     .    5.170.99  

82,879,445.15 Amounts  carried  forward,  3344,173.9692,851,081.45 
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Principal, 
Sept.  1, 1887. 

$2,879,445.15 
2,819.29 
8,676.79 
4,001.94 
8,145.76 
12,061.88 

911.34 
2,177.95 
1,050.00 

625.00 
1,000.00 

890.00 
2,168.70 
6,709.88 


Principal,  July  81, 1888. 


Amonnts  brought  forward,  $844,178.96$2,851,081.46 


tt 


It 


(( 


Geor^  Chapman  Scholarship, 
Joshua  Glapp 
J.  Henry  Kendall 
Nancy  Kendall 
Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund, 
Lewis  Gould  '* 

Joshua  Clapp  '* 

William  Fomroy  *' 
Hannah  G.  Andrews  '* 
Adams  Ayer  '* 

Daniel  Austin  ** 

Beneficiary  money  returned, 
Library  Building  Fund, 


I/AW   SCHOOL   FL"NDS 

6,521.64  Law  School  (balance), 

15,750.00  Dane  Professorship, 

23,979.82  Bussey 

8,840.81  Boyall 

94,436.15  New 

82,021.25  Law  School  Book  Fund, 


li 


<< 


(( 


2,485.24 
3,859.59 
4,265.04 
3,303.06 
12,614.93 

911.34 
2,177.95 
1,050.00 

525.00 
1,000.00 

890.00 
2,277.15 


13,812.83 
15,750.00 
23,979.82 
8,340.81 
94,657.95 
32,021.25 


379,488.26 


188,562.66 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  AND  MUSEUM 
OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  (balance) ,         214. 19 

88,807.17  Professorship  of  Engineering,     .     .     38,807.17 

61,536,43  Abbott  Lawrence  Fund, ....    61,536.48 

60,375.00  James  Lawrence     **      ....    60,375.00 

30,686.85  John  B.  Barrin^r   *'      ....    80,686.85 

100,100.00  Sturgis  Hooper        *<      ....  100,000.00 

50,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,     50,000.00 

297,933.10  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund,   1      .     .  297,933.10 

7,594.01  Teachers' and  Pupils'     **       J      .     .       7,594.01 

117,469.34  Permanent  Fund, 117,469.34 

7,740.66    Humboldt    «*  7,740.66 

762,856.75 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

56,449.31  Medical  School  (balance),  ....  66,606.74 

19,192.65  Jackson  Medical  Fund, 19,192.65 

17,129.20  Geo.  C.  Shattuck     *»        ....  17,129.20 

13,130.81  Warren  Fund  for  Anatom'l  Museum,  12,812.16 

3,884.30  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,  4,076.25 

2,951.08            **            *•       "          "       Books,  3,098.63 

2,235.85  Medical  Library  Fund, 2,168.01 

2,000.00  aiiincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,     .     .  2,000.00 

25,512.68  Edward  M.  Barringer    "         .    .  25,512.68 

94,003,920.74 Amounts  carried  forward,  $142,596.3294, 181,484. 12 


PrtDcbul, 


S«pt- 


Principal.  Jul  j-  SI 


94,003,920.74  .   .   .    .  Amonnti  brought  forward,  SU3.S9i;.3284,lSl,4S4.12 

1S,T65.1I     KaryW.Swett  Fnnd 16,765,11 

20,000.00    Samuel  W.  Swett  " 20,000.00 

l,S2e.08    Saniii«l  B.  Fits         " 1,82G.08 

236.73  FOBter  Fund  for  Medical  Studenta,           307.17      180,494.68 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 


Obierrator;  (balance),  .     . 

110,293.88  Edward  B.  Fhillipa  Fund, 

21,000.00  Jamaa  HaTvard  " 

2G,e70.32  David  Bean  " 

11,780.(11  Joaiah  ftuincy  " 

»,000.00  Charlotte  Harris 

6.000.00  ThoinQB  a.  Appleton  " 

13,380.00  Augustus  Story  Fuml,    . 

48,600.00  i lli.^rr .iitory Eiiiiriwmcnl ,    . 

117,787.69  Kobert  Treat  Paine  Fnnd, 

50,000.00  Paine  rtori.-ri>'ur''hip,     .     ■ 

238,736.22  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  . 

1,992.59  Draper  memorial  (balaacc), 


21,000.00 

26,209.67 

11,655.39 

2,000.00 

6,000.00 

18,380.00 

60,000.00 

118,283.99 

60,000.00 

240.995.60 

488.01 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PUEPOSES. 

2.80  BuMey  Tniit  (income  thereof,  i  to 
Bussejinstiiiilion.  JioLaw  School, 
and  i  to  Divinity  School),     .     .     .  418,092.80 

13.66     Buiiey  IiutituUon,     .     .     ■ 

19.02    Buasay  Building  Fund,     . 

0.61    Jamea  Arnold       "    .    • 

19.92     Arnold  Arboretum    "     .     , 

lO.OO    Bright  Legacy 

4.71    Bobert  Troup  Pain»  Fund, 

lO.OO    Jamea  Savage  Fund,   .     . 

1.60    irohn  Foster         "      .    . 

a.33    Henry  Harria       "       .     ■ 

11.90    Oray  Fund  ibr  Engravingi, 

'2.78    Gospel Chuj-cli  Funii, 

:5.00    Fund  of  the  Cl8M  of  1853, 

10.00        "     "  "       "     "  1834, 

Walter^Haatings  Ituilding  Fund, 

5,00    Price  Oreenleaf  Fuml ,      . 

!8.83    Gora  Annuity  Fnnd,     .    . 

iG.SS    Lucy  O^ood  Annuity  Fund, 

0.81     Bemia  .Annuity  Fiinil,    .     . 

IS.S6    Dental  Snbicription  Fund, 


4,793.6: 
609.02 

164,074.84 


60,000.00 
83,653.04 
42,000.0* 

3,171.50 


23,160.28 
5,339.88 
50,736.86 
'  2,156.86 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COU-EGE. 

15,9J8.74    Daniel  Williams  Fnnd  for  the  con* 

veraioD  of  the  Indian 16,932.65 

4,810.69    aaraliWinalowF'd.,(br  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tjngsborongh,  Masi.,    4,805.67 
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Changes  in  the  Minds  during  the  eleven  months  ending  July  Sly  1888. 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  31, 1888, 

as  before  stated, ^6,761,943.23 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  September  1, 

1887,  as  before  stated, 6,172,691.48 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  jear  of     .   .    .  $589,251.75 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,     .         830,180.09 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  jear,    .   .  2,901.46 

Credit  balances  created  **       **       **       .   .         225,620.12 

Increase  of  Fund  by  g^n  fVom  change  of  inyestment,  29.74 

Increase  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure  in  College,  Library,  and  University 

accounts, 3,130.05 

Other  increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  and 
balances,  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  year, 33,654.39 

$595,515.85 
Deduct  from  this  amount 

Decrease  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,       $86.35 

Funds  and  balances  used  up, 6,177.75     6,264.10 

$589,251.75 


Net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,  .   .   .     $265,335.76 
Less  decrease  as  above, 6,264.10 

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  following  table, $259,071.66 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  t?ie  Differeni 

Increase  of  Funds  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  th< 
jear,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate  use)  OTei 
pajments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 


UNIVERSITY. 

Stock  Account, 

President's  Fund 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship,    .   . 

Harris  Fellowships, 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship, 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 


^4,257. 55 

127.25 

1,586.85 

80.80 

264.85 

248.54 

189.35 

43.20 

51.10 

9.25 


COLLEGE. 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund, 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 

John  W.  P.  Abbott  Fund,   .... 

Abbot  Scholarship, 

Alford 


Bartlett 

Bassett 

Big^Iow 

Browne 

B.  S.  Ghoate  Scholarship, 

COass  of  1802 

1815 

1817 

1828 

1836 

1841 

1852 

1867 
Crowninshield 
Derby 
W.  S.  EUot 
Greene 
Hodges 
LevinaHoar 
HoUis 
Pennoyer 
Perkins 
Bodg^r 
Henry  B.  Rogers  *' 


a 
<( 

c< 
<i 
(< 

t( 


<c 

it 

(t 

tt 

It 

cc 

cc 

It 

li 

tt 

tt 

(( 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


(Kirkland), 


(Dana), 


(George  &  Martha) , 


65.45 

131.45 

221.05 

147.05 

4G.70 

13.05 

10.00 

78.30 

151.25 

6.10 

42.25 

109.85 

80.55 

82.80 

130.85 

4.00 

194.00 

132.10 

431.15 

17.05 

15.55 

138.40 

413.75 

84.60 

57.80 

8.15 

140.10 

37.35 

12.50 


$6,808.74 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


.  $2,917.70    $6,808.74 
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Funds  during  the  eleven  months  ending  Jvly  Sl^  1888, 


of  Funds,  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  over  income  received  (including  gifts 
for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Thomas  Ck>tton  Fund, $      .U 

B^gem  Fellowship, 877.15 

Dante  Prizes,      50.00 


COLLEGE. 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, .38 

Bowditch      Scholarship, 27.45 

Cl&am  of  1814 


Farrar 
Matthews 
Morey 
Walcott 


2.45 

7.26 

139.41 

7.60 

.60 


Exhibitions, 7.55 

Palfrey  Exhibition, .20 

Ctuincy  Tufts  Fund 10.40 

Day                      *«      6.95 

Hunroe               *'      11.25 

Boylston  Prizes, 45.05 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 178.73 

Herbarium                    '*       547.64 

Botanical  Building  Fund, 250.54 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 1,649.42 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances) , 610.68 

LIBRAKY. 

Constiuitius  Fund, 26.68 

Subscription        '*      140.68 

Bright                **      244.62 

Denny               " 213.78 

Haven               *♦      7.88 

Eollis                 "     2.36 

Homer              "     2.14 

Osgood               **    (Lucy) 12.33 

Shapleigh         "     74.06 

Sumner             <'      71.32 

Ward                 **     26.41 

Waterston        *'     206.81 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances), 290.79 


$427.29 


3,503.50 


1,319.86 


MUSEUM. OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Hooper  Fund, 100.00        100.00 

Amount  carried  forward,    •  •  •  •      $5,850.65 
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Statement  ehowing  Changes  in  the  Different 

INCBEA8E. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .    $2,917.70  $6,808.74 

Edward  Bussell  Scholarship, 

(Mary  &  Leverett) , 
(Dorothy),    .... 


Saltonstall 

Blade 

Sever 

Bewail 

Bhattuok 

Btory 

Btoughton 

Gorham  Thomas 

Toppan 

Towxiaend 

Whitixig 

John  Olover  Fund, 


i< 


c« 


<( 


(( 


(( 


t( 


<< 


CI 


c< 


(( 


a 


i< 


107.16 

249.90 

41.30 

28.20 

8.20 

76.80 

98.36 

144.40 

46.30 

1.50 

41.45 

19.50 

8.60 

68.75 


Price  Oreenleaf  Aid, » 7,622.71 

819.85 

29.03 

29.45 

447.18 

37.75 


Bowdoin  Frizes, 

Hopkine  Gift  for  ''Deturs," 
Ohaunoey  Wright  Fund,  . 
Botanic  Department,     .   .   • 
Fund  for  Religious  Services, 


LIBRARY. 


Bowditch  Fund, 
Farrar 
Hayes 
Hajrward 


liowell 


Osgood 

Balisbury 

Bever 

Tucker 

Wales 

Walker 


(Mary), 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


General  Fund, 

Winn  Professorship,  .  .  . 
Jackson  Foundation,  .  .  . 
Thomas  Gary  Scholarship, 
George  Chapman 
Joshua  Clapp 
J.  H.  Kendall 
Nancy  Kendall 
A.  W.  Buttrick  Fund,  .  . 
Beneficiary  money  returned, 


(t 


it 


ti 


n 


15.90 
1.93 

102.92 
64.76 
68.92 

271.76 
27.09 
16.86 
37.05 
6.93 
28.12 
65.86 
44.06 

636.63 
500.00 
607.10 
79.65 
115.95 
183.80 
203.10 
167.30 
663. 10 
108.45 


12,242.07 


730.73 


3,044.88 


Amount  carried  forward, $22,826.42 
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.Fundi  during  the  eleven  months  ending  July  Sly  1888,   (  ConVd,) 

DBOBEASE. 

Amount  brought  forward,  •  .  .  $5,850.65 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Mu«eum,  ....         318.65 

Library  Fund, 67.84 

886.49 

OBSERVATORY. 

Josiah  duincy  Fund, 225.22 

DraiMF  Memorial, 1,104.58 

1,329.80 

FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 145.70 

Bemui  «*         **         33.95 

Daniel  Williama  ''     21.19 

Sarah  Winalow  <*     6.02 

205.86 

$7,272.80 
Decrease  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 86.35 

Sundry  balances  used  up. 

John  O.  Gtargent  Prizes, 100.00 

Peter  G.  Brooks  Fund, 367.87 

DiTinity  Library  Building  Fund, 5,709.88 

6,177.75 

Balance,  which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 

balances  for  the  eleven  months  ending  July  31, 1888, 

excluding  gifts  for  capital  account, 259.071.66 


Amount  carried  forward $272,608.56 
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StcUement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different 

INCREAflK. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .  .  #22,826.42 

LAW   SCHOOL. 

General  Fund, $8,291.19 

New  Professorship, 22L80 

8,512.99 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

General  Fund, 167.48  * 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes, 191.95 

"  «*        Books, 147.65 

Foster  Fund  for  Medical  Students, 70.46 

667.38 

OBSERVATORY. 

David  Sears  Fund, 639.26 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 2,259.28 

2,898.53 

FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

JEtobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 1,388.83 

Busspy  Institution, 3,169.97 

James  Arnold  Fund, 384.23 

Arnold  Arboretum, 480.71 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 3.53 

Gore  Annuity  Fund, 531.45 

Gospel  Church  *<        163.65 

6,121.87 

$40,927. 19 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

GumeyFund, 2,824.36 

William  Merrick  Scholarship, 52.10 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856,  25.00 

2,901.46 

Credit  balances  created. 

Observatory, 2,183.40 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,     214.19 

Thayer  Scholarships, 116.66 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund, 197,375.32 

Carey  Building  Fund, 25,730.55 

225,620.12 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  gain  from  change  of  special 

investment, 29.74 

Increase  of  Stock  Account  by  surplus  of  income  over 

expenditures,  in  College,  Library,  and  University 

Accounts, 3,130.05 


Total, #272,608.56 
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funds  during  the  deven  months  ending  July  Sly  1888.    ( Confd.) 

DBOBEASE. 

AmouDt  brought  forward, f  272,608.56 


Total, #272,608.56 
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The  following  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treas- 
arer*8  books.  Thej  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resourcei 
and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University.  The  income 
of  every  ftind  held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum 
paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  fund,  in  case  that  sum  be 
either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  ftind.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  income  of  a  ftmd  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.   A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  57. 

Table  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  ftmd  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account,  at  present  accumulating, $4,257.55 

Income  of  the  following  ftinds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,     6,256.95 

Israel  Munson, 787.50 

LeonardJarvis,     843.60 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 262.50 

Sever, 450.00 

Jolm  0.  Gray, 1,250.00 

George  B.  Dorr, 5,798.85 

Setli  Turner, 250.00 

Henry  T.  Morgan 4,097.20 

Henry  Harris,  h  of  income, 748.47 

Francis  E.  Parker.    Interest,  ....    $4,950 

From  special  inyestmcnt,  ....          220  5,170.00 

Jolin  Oowdin,  from  special  investment,     .   .   .  722.9T 

Walter  Hastings,  from  special  investment,    .  819.99 

Peter  0.  Brooks, 18.40 

Thomas  Cotton,     7.85 

President's, 8,127.25 

Parker  Fellowships, 2,880.80 

Jolin  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,     .   .   .  564.85 

Harris  Fellowship, 527.60 

James  Walker  Fellowship,     548.20 

Rogers  Fellowships, 1,597.85 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 514.85 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 551.10 

Sumner  Prize, 109.25 

Hetiring  Allowance, 1,586.85 

48,193.98 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 6.18 

Sale  of  Quinquennial  Catalogues, 28.50 

Sale  of  Anniversary  volume, 89.75 

Catalogues,  Calendars,  and  Directories,    ...  818.18 

Amounts  carried  forward, $937.56  $48,193.98 
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RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  bronght  forward,  .   .   .  $937.56  $43,198.93 
Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, 811.61 

For  examination  fee  for  degree  of  Ph. D., 80.00 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 400.00      1,679.17 

$44,878.10 

PAYMENTS. 
Orerseers'  Expenses. 

Advertising, $285.20 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 588.57 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          "        167.43 

Printing  other  reports,  auditing  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts, &c., 175.00      1,206.20 

Office  Expenses. 

President's, 668.02 

Treasurer's, 480.58 

Bursar's, 1,416.49 

Supt.  of  Buildings, 6.63 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  furniture,  &c.),  .  2,756.87      5,823.59 

Salaries. 

President, 8,007.49 

Treasurer  and  Deputy  Treasurer, 5,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  University, 1,800.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 100.00 

Bursar, 3,679.16 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,400.00 

Clerks  Treasurer's  office, 3,300.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 733.33    24,019.98 

Memorial  HaU  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Repairs,  fhel,  gas,  &c.,     

General  Expenses. 

Advertising, 27.68 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds  outside  of  College  Yard,  1,100.22 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 200.00 

Watering  streets,  and  water, 202.80 

Watchmen, 864.23 

Freight,  diplomas,  &c., 84.07 

Printing, 256.20 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Editing  Anniversary  Volume,      500.00 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 1,352.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 455.26 

Editing  Quinquennial  Catalogue, 800.00 

Portrait  of  E.  Price  Oreenleaf^  and  frame,   .   .  460.C0 

Cambridge  Fire  Relief  Fund, 25.00 

Notary  commission  and  stamp, 17.00 

Extra  services  for  Commencement,  &c.,  ....  66.00 

Reception  for  Association  of  Mining  Engineers,  87.90     6,133.86 

Amount  carried  forward,  .   .   .   .    $87,149.47 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amoant  brought  forward, $37,149.47 

Fellowships. 

Jolm  Parker, 2,800.00 

Harris, 279.06 

John  Thornton  Xirkland, 875.00 

James  Walker, 500.00 

Bogers, 1,975.00 

Morgan, 8,000.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 250.00 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship 500.00     9,679.06 

Prizes. 

Dante, 50.00 

Charles  Sumner, 100.00 

John  O.  Sargent, 100.00        250.00 

From  the  following  Funds. 

Walter  Hastings,  repairs  and  improvements 

on  Sacramento  St.  houses, 406.84 

Peter  C.  Brooks,  repairs  and  improvements  on 

on  President's  house, 886.27         792.61 

947,871.14 


Table  No.  II. 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $178,951.18 

Bents  available  for  general  expenses, 84,297.60 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds.  208,248.78 

Abbot  (accumulating), 147.05 

Alford  (accumulating), 46.70 

Bartlett, 263.05 

Bassett, 280.00 

Bigelow, 578.30 

Bowditch, 5,472.55 

Bright,  i  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,250.00 

Browne  (accumulating), 151.25 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate, 806.10 

Class  of  1802, 862.25 

*«       1814, 147.55 

«       1815  (Kirkland), 259.85 

««       1817, 189.55 

<*       1828  (accumulating), 82.80 

«       1835  (accumulating), 186.85 

"       1841, 204.00 

«       1852  (Dana)  (accumulating),     .  .  .  194.00 

**       1856,  from  special  investment,   .   .   .  600.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $10,671.859208,248.78 
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BECEIPTS. 

Amonntfl  brought  forward,  $10,671.359208,248.78 

Class  of  1867  (accnmulating), 182.10 

Warren  H.  Cudwortli, 600.00 

Crowninshield  (accumulating), 481.15 

Oeor^  and  Martlia  Derby, 267.05 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, 265.55 

Farrar, 292.75 

Greene  (accumulating), 188.40 

Price  Oreenleaf, 8,000.00 

Levina  Hoar  (Town  of  Lincoln), 284.60 

Hodges  (accumulating), 418.75 

HoUis, 257.80 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 400.00 

Mattliews  (i  of  net  rents  of  Hall), 4,360.59 

William  Merrick, 52.10 

Morey, 374.80 

Pennoyer.    Interest, $110.65 

Annuity,      277.50  388.15 

Perkins  (accumulating), 140.10 

Bodger  (accumulating), 37.35 

Henry  Bromfield  |togers 162.50 

Edward  Bussell  (accumulating), 107.15 

Mary  and  Leverett  Salionstall, 249.90 

Dorotliy  Saltonstall  (accumulating),   ....  41.30 

Savage,  ........   • 800.00 

Sever,      158.20 

Sewall, 475.80 

Shattuck, 2,298.35 

Slade, 278.20 

Story  (accumulating) 144.40 

Stoiighton  (accumulating), 51.30 

Gorham  Thomas, 201.50 

Toppan,      841.45 

Townsend, 1,219.50 

Walcott, 199.40 

Whiting, 508.60   29,245.14 

Beceired  from  the  Trustee  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  .  .  .   .      3,500.00 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  income  of. 

«« Exhibitions," 492.45 

Palfrey  *<  Exhibition,'' 89.80 

Samuel  Ward.    From  special  investment,    .  .  50.00 

John  Olover  (accumulating), 68.75 

<luincy  Tufts, 549.60 

Moses  Day, 268.05 

Munroe, 518.75 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 12,981.96   15,019.36 

Amount  carried  forward, 9256,018.28 
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RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $250,013.28 

Prize  Funds,  income  of. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  $209.95 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,    .  .  619.85 

Sdward  Hopkins  Gift  for ''Deturs,"     .  .  .  292.24 

Chauncey  Wright, 29.45       1,151.49 

Funds  for  Instruction. 

IncomeoftheAlford  Professorship, $1,887.45 

Boylston         ''          1,416.85 

Bliot                *«          1,081.00 

J.  Phillips's  addition  to  Eliot  Prof.,      600.00 

Erving  Professorship, 175.00 

Fisher            "                1,799.55 

Hersey          "    i  inc.  of  the  Fund,  606.51 

HoUis             **  (Mathematics),  .   .  187.85 

Hollis            *•  (DiTinity),  ....  1,725.90 

McLean        '*        2,158.15 

Perkins         "            1,050.00 

Plummer       '*        1,251.00 

Pope               «»         2,625.00 

Bumford        **         2,785.74 

Smith             "         •.   .   .  1,157.00 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  .   .   .   .  812.00 

Thos.  I«ee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Prof.  1,087.20 

••        •»      »*   Reading,   .    .   .  789.85 

Class  Subscription, 7,250.00 

Henry  Plynt, 16.40 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  (accumulating),  181.45 

Gifts  for  scdaries,      2.450.00     82,488.40 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund, 2,110.20 

««        •«  the  liowell  Fund, 2,708.20 

Gifts  for  present  use,     2,025.00 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Prof.  Gray,  500.00 

Rent  of  house, 175.00 

Use  of  Greenhouse,  &c.,  by  Society, 60.00       7,578.40 

Botanical  Building  Fund. 

Subscriptions  receive  1,      9,890.00 

Interest  on  Fund, 759.46      10,149.46 

Subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  the  Tuckerman 

Botanical  collection, 8,000.00 

Herbarium.    Income  of  Fund, 1,030.75 

Gift  for  present  use,    ....       150.00       1,180.75 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, 2,148.00 

Fees  for  use  of, 80.00 

For  use  of  by  other  departments, 1,498.12       8,676.12 

Amount  carried  forward, 9815,187.90 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $815,187.90 

Je£ferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, $3,750.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 1G8.40        3,918.40 

Carey  Building  Fund,  amount  of  gift, 25,000.00 

Interest  on  Fund, 730.56      26,730.56 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips's  unrestricted  Fund,  1,575.00 

«'  John  A.  Blanchard'8        «             <*  52.50 

«<  Daniel  H.  Pierce                *'            '*  654.46 

<«  J.  W.  P.  Abbot        <*    (accumulating),  221.05 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund,        779.05 

Fund  for  Religious  Serrices  (accumulating) ,  '    37.75 

Gumey  Fund, 3,397.65 

**  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Clase  of 

1856, 25.00        6,742.46 

Sundries. 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c., 829.00 

Sale  of  grass, 60.00 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers, 76.04 

For  Printing  hy  College  Press  for  other  departm'ts,  6,8 15. 64 

For  use  of  rooma  by  College  officers,  &c.,    .   .   .  527.50 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,   .   .   .  515.00 

*'    **  Chemistry  and  Physics  pamphlets,    ...  161.50 

Insurance  repaid  by  Societies, 41.67 

Laboratory  fees  received. 

Chemical $4,746.05 

Physical 890.00 

Natural  History, 1,267.60  6,893.55      15,919.90 

Total  receipts, $867,499.21 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarsliips. 

BarUett, $250.00 

Baasett, 270.00 

Bigelow, 600.00 

Bowditch, 6,500.00 

Briflrht, 1,250.00 

Buluff  Sterling  Ohoate, 300.00 

Warren  H.  Oudworth, 600.00 

Class  of  1802, 200.00 

1814, 150.00 

1815  (Xirkland), 160.00 

"       1817, 150.00 

"       1841, 200.00 

1856, 600.00 

■    ■ 

Amount  carried  forward,  •   .   .  $10,120.00 
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Tablb  IL,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .   .   $10,120.00 

G^rg^  and  Martha  Derby,      250.00 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, 250.00 

Farrar,      800.00 

Price  Oreenleaf, 8,000.00 

Levina  Hoar, 250.00 

HoUiB, 200.00 

Oeori^  SmerBon  Lowell, 400.00 

Matthews, 4,500.00 

Morey,      882.40 

Pennoyer, 880.00 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers, 150.00 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever, 150.00 

SewaU,      400.00 

Shattiick, 2,200.00 

Slade, 250.00 

Thayer, 8,388.34 

Oorham  Thomas,     200.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,200.00 

"Walcott, 200.00 

Whiting, 500.00  $29,265.74 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries  from  tlie  following  Funds. 

Exhibitions, 500.00 

Palfrey  ExhibiUon, 90.00 

Samuel  Ward  Income, 50.00 

auincy  Tufts        "          660.00 

Day  Fund              **          275.00 

MunroeFund        *'          530.00 

Price  Oreenleaf  Aid, 5,459.25     7,464.25 

Prizes.    Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 255.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations 800.00 

**Deturs"  from  Hopkins  Fund 268.21         818.21 

Salaries  for  instruction, 162,745.10 

Payments  for  College  Edifices  not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books. 

Repairs  and  improvements, 12,165.74 

Insurance, 187.50    12,808.24 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c.,  .   .   .  7,181.22 

Botanical  Building  Fund. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c., 10,400.00 

Paid  for  Tuckerman  Botanical  collection 3,000.00 

Herbarium,  for  labor,  repairs,  and  materials, 1,728.89 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, , 5,660.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,240.88 

Gas,  water,  and  sundries, 779.82 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $7,680.709284,856.15 
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Table  IL,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoants  broaght  forward,  $7,680.709234,866.15 

Fuel, 720.00 

Apparatos  and  repairs, 2,051.87 

Insarance, 15.00     10,467.07 

Jeflbrson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  bailding  and  fixtures, 2,831.95 

Insurance, 125.00 

Laboratory  expenses, 93,210.87 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College,  .   .   .  600.00  2,610.87       5,567.82 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 

Expenses  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,   .   .   .  957.78 

Paid  from  gifts  for  Books  for  Political  Economy  Dept.,        88.79 
•»     •»        *•       «*      »«        "    American  History       **  710.50 

»*     «'        *«       **      «.        .1     French  .    **  71.39  870.68 

Stoughton  Fund,  plan  of  estate, 6.00 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 
Physical  Apparatus  (Prof.  Lovering),  .        600.00 
Mineral  and  Chemical  (Prof.  Cooke),   .       800.00 

Botanical  (Prof.  Goodale), 200.00 

Botanical  (Prof.  Farlow), 200.00 

Geological  (Prof.  Shaler), 400.00 

Zoological  (Prof.  Mark), 184.82 

Psychology  (Prof.  James), 60.00 

Fine  Arts  (Prof.  Norton), 200.00 

Geography  (Asst  Prof.  Davis),  ....        100.00 
Petrography  (Instructor  Wolff),  .   .   .   .       246.00 

Drawing  (Instructor  Moore), 150.00 

Physical  Laboratory  (Prof.  Trowbridge) ,      300.00 
Laboratory  fees  appropriated,     ....    6,893.65 
Expenses  in  Nat.  History  Laboratories,      1,000.00  11,323.37 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Expenses  paid  by  the  College, 600.00 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  services,     .    3,195.00 
Organist  and  Choir-master,   ....    1 ,200.00 

Choir,      1,350.00 

Books,  hymnals,  and  music,  ....      116.30 

Fuel,  Gas,  Repairs,  &c., 1,293.40 

Services  and  wages, 151.75  7,306.45 

Admission  examinations, 746.31 

Advertising, 480.47 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books,      8,663.62 

College  Yard  expenses,  labor,  material,  &c.,     .   .    2,890.60 

Commencement  Dinner, 626.60 

Dean  and  Begistrar,  services,  and  office  expenses,    4,027.01 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $36,563. 43$252,726. 50 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  $36,568.48$252,725.50 

Fuel,  &c., 4,281.08 

Furniture, 1,282.94 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 412.67 

Gas,     1,277.06 

Maps, 40.00 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches,      1,046.50 

Printing  oi&ce,  expenses, 7,741.78 

Printing  reports  and  pamphlets, 714.88 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 4,291.74 

*<        *'  undergraduates,       255.82 

''       in  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of),  .   .   .  896.68 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 260.58 

Watchmen, 470.50 

Water  rates,      421.96    59,532.46 

Total  payments, $812,257.96 


Table  No.  III. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library, $585.60 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch, •  105.85 

Bright,  h  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,  91,250.00 

Interest  on  balance, 17.01  1,267.10 

CrOnstantiuB,  i  of  income  for  the  purchase  of  books,  661.80 

Denny, 277.20 

Eliza  Farrar,              288.60 

Horace  A.  Haven, 159.00 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 507.10 

G^rge  Hayward,      264.45 

Thomas  Hollis,         117.50 

Sidney  Homer,      105.20 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 267.85 

Lowell, 1,088.85 

Charles  Minot.  From  special  investm't,  $4,200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,            4.80  4,204.80 

Lucy  Osgood, 864.95 

Mary  Osgood, 859.50 

Stephen  SaUsbury, 266.40 

Sever, 1,006.00 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 205.20 

Charles  Sumner, h^-^ 

AAiount  carried  forward,  .    .   .    $13,918.55 
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Table  III.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amoant  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $13,913.55 
lohabod  Tucker.  From  special  investm't,  9200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,      5.35  205.35 

George  W.  "Wales.     Gift, 200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,     13.70  213.70 

Jamet  Walker, .  .  .  794.96 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 272.85 

Executors  of  Robert  Waterston. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,    .   .   .  51.90(^15,452.30 

Gift  from  Dante  Society, 60.00 

Sale  of  duplicates,  &c., 230.21       280.21 

Jamas  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (S  of  Income),  1,350.00 

Constantius              *'          *'             <*         i  '*       **  661.80 

Daniel  Treadwell    '<          *<            «      440.90 

Daniel  Austin         «          *<            **      311.60 

Sben  Wright           *•          **            **      5,000.00 

Janrit                      **          **            *♦      25.00 

Price  Oreenleaf       **          •«            "      12,981.96  20,771.16 

Fees  for  use  of  Library, 155.00 

Sties  of  Bulletins  and  Catalogues, 16.00       171.00 

1^6,674.67 

For  Book,  from  PAYMENTS. 

Subscription   Fund, $676.28 

Bowditch           "       97.45 

Bright                •*       1,611.72 

Constantius  '    **      688.48 

Denny                **      490.98 

Farrar                «*       281.67 

Haven               "       166.88 

404.18 

•«       209.70 

*♦       119.86 

Homer               **      107.34 

Lane                  '*      208.93 

Lowell               *'      811.60 

Xinot                 **       4,267.11 

Lucy  Osgood    **       877.28 

Xary  Osgood    ^*       343.64 

Salisbury           «*       229.36 

Sever                  ••      1,000.07 

Shapleigh           **       279.26 

Sumner               "       1,942.92 

Tucker               «*      177.23 

Wales                •*      147.85 

Walker              "      760.89 

Ward                 «•      299.26 

Waterston        *'      258.71 

Dante  Society  money, 80.29 

Duplicate  money, 132.71 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....    $16,061.64 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $16,061.64 

Salaries  and  wages,     $19,465.07 

Binding, 1,161.83 

Stationery,  postage,  &c., 274.98 

Fuel, 987.08 

Repairs  and  improvements, 998.31 

Freight,  water,  and  sundries, 899.67 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 620.04 

Furniture, 673.12 

Bulletins,  and  other  printing, 1,832.46    26,807.56 

$42,369.20 

Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

Greneral  Fund, $1,456.10 

Bez^jamin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,879.20 

Parkman  Professorsliip, 800.80 

Jolm  Hancock  Professorship, 800.40 

Wizin  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History ,     .  2,342.80 

SamuelDexter, 1,014.00 

Henry  Lienow, 459.25 

ICary  P.  Townsend, 262.50 

Winthrop  Ward, 105.00 

Samuel  Hoar, 52.50 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 52.50 

Caroline  Merriam, 52.50 

JoBepli  Baker, 393.75 

Thomas  Tilesion  of  New  York  Endowment,     .  2,000.00 

Oliver  Ames, 850.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 500.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond, 50.00 

New  Endowment, 3,557.60    16,128.40 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Jackson  Foundation, 667.10 

Thomas  Cary, ...  254.55 

G^r^  Chapman, 115.95 

Joshua  Clapp, 183.80 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 203.10 

Nancy  Kendall, 157.30     1,581.80 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, 108.90 

William  Pomroy,     52.50 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 26.25 


Amounts  carried  forward,  $187.65$17,7 10.20 
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RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     $187.65$17,710.20 

Ootdd, 45.55 

Daniel  Austin, 44.50 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 603.10 

Adamg  Ayer, 50.00 

Interest  on  Beneficiary  money  returned,    ....  108.45      1,039.25' 
Bei\jamin  Busney  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for  use  of 

this  School), .  3,856.54 

Term  Bills. 

For  Instrucdon, 1,039.75 

For  Bents, 2,063.84     3,103.09 

Library  Building  Fund,  subscriptions  received,  ....  6,078.09 

Sale  of  book  cases  given  by  Mrs.  Ezra  Abbot,     ...  21.00 

'*    duplicate  books, 568.06 

Insurance  for  fire  in  Janitor's  house, 174.00     6,841.15 

$32,550.23 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $19,084.10 

Services  and  wages, 711.02 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements,      544.20 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 891.96 

Books  and  binding,  . 284.65 

Printing, 49.25 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water, 861.93 

Stationery,  postage,  diplomas,  and  sundries,     .   .   .  98.09 

Collation, 75.00 

Furniture, 8.73 

Insurance, 90.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 95.50 

Advertising, 84.00 

Account  of  new  Library  building, 11,951.80    34,830.23 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jackson  Foundadon, 160.00 

Thomas  Gary, 175.00        335.00 

Paid  beneficiary  from  the  A.  "W.  Buttrick  Fund,     .   .  50.00 

$35,216723 

Table  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

BECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, 8276.10 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 787.50 

Bei\tamin  Bussey     **           1.199.00 

Amount  carried  forward,    .   .   .  ^2,262.60 
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Tablb  v.,  coNxnnjED. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoont  brought  forward,    .   .  $2,262.60 

Isaac  Boyall  Professorship, 417.05 

New  Professorship, 4,721.80 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 1,601.05 

Bex\jamin  Busney  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 8,856.54  $12,859.04 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, 31,292.86 

Sale  of  Book, .70 

Gift  f^om  Harvard  Law  School  Association  to  increase  the 

instruction  in  Constitutional  Law, 1,000.00 

$45,521.60 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $21,550.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 8,624.52 

Janitors,  cleaning,  &c., 855.00 

Books  and  binding, 2,148.04 

Fuel, 1,088.82 

Gas, 625.05 

Printing 470.85 

Scholarships, 1,150.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 511.88 

Stationery  and  postage, 446.12 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 198. 16 

Water  rates, 42.59 

Furniture, 154.01 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 98.25 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,288.20 

Insurance, 785.00 

Catalogue  of  officers  and  students  from  181 7  to  1887,  1,678.62  $86,689.61 

Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, $2,822.45 

Jackson, 959.65 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 656.55 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  .  194.20 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  147.55 

George  C.  Shattuck, 856.45 

Hersey  Professorship,  i  income  of  the  fund,  .  .  404.84 

Medical  Library  Fund, 111.80 

duincy  Tufts, 100.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  .   .      $6,252.99 
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Table  VI.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  broaght  forward,  ....  $G,252.99 

Edward  M.  Barring^r, 1,275.65 

Henry  Harris,  i  of  income,     748.48 

MaryW.  Swett, 788.25 

Samuel  W.  Swett,    • 1,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Fitz, 01.30 

Foster  Fand  for  Medical  Students. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,     .   .    .$11.85 

Income  of  John  Foster  Fd.  every  2d  y*r,  158.00  170.45  $10,327.12 

From  students  for  instruction, 51,358.00 

•«          **       for  graduation  fees, 2,160.00 

"  "       in  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and 

chemicals, 1,451.81 

•*          *•       in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  use  of  material,  582.00 

'•          **       for  extra  examination  fees, 144.00    55,695.81 

From  Dental  and  Veterinary  Schools  for  Laboratory 

instruction, 320.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes,  85.00 

066,427.98 

PAYMENTS. 
Boylston  Medical  Prizes. 

Advertising, $2.25 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 975.20 

Edward  M.  Barringer,  Scholarship  No.  1,   .   6300.00 

**    2,    .      200.00  500.00   $1,477.45 

Chemical  Lalioratory, 1,951.87 

Physiological  Laboratory, 400.00 

Anatomy, 1,982.10 

Pathological  Laboratory, 154.35 

Bacteriological  Laboratory, 204.17 

Obstetrics,      401.78 

Histology  and  Embryology, 290.00 

M.iteria  Medica, 342.75 

Bandaging, 58.00 

Operative  Surgery, 23.46 

Hysncne, 157.01 

Rabies, 2.75 

On  account  of  Mrs.  Jeffirey  Richardson's  gift  for 

Obstetrical  Department, 270.92 

Salaries  for  instruction, 45,775.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,077.45 

Faculty  Scholarships, 800.00 

Beneficiaries  from  Foster  income, 1(H).00    53,991.61 

Amount  carried  forward,    .    .    .  $55,469.06 
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Table  VI.,  ooimNUED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    ....  $55,469.06 
General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $1,184.75 

Books,  from  Library  Fund, 179.64 

"          "•     General     **         12.00 

Fuel, 592.11 

Gas,      868.30 

Insurance,      945.00 

Printing, 288.76 

Services  and  wages, 2,296.00 

Stationery,  postage,  and  sundries, 171.10 

Water  rates,      493.20 

Furniture, 861.83 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 3,007.80 

Legal  services, 38.09 

Freight,  diplomas,  &c 172.52 

Supplies,  tools,  and  nmterial, 216.88    10,777.98 

$66^24^04 


Table  No.  VII. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Subscription  Fund, $105.90 

Terra  bills,  for  instruction, 5,380.00 

Fees  from  Infirmary, $1,768.87 

**       *'    Laboratory, 338.50  2,107.37 

Gifts  for  present  use, 135.00 

Sale  of  old  metals, 35.00 

$7,763.27 


PAYMENTS. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $279.06 

Care  of  rooms  and  cleaning, 752.46 

Freight,  Diplomas,  &c 82.20 

Fuel, 268.13 

Gas, 100.88 

Supplies,  apparatus,  &c., 1,020.33 

Interest  on  debt, 363.08 

Printing, 25.76 

Repairs  and  improvements, 82.27 

Salaries  for  instruction, 3,000.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 125.15 

Water  rates, 74.20 

Medical  School,  for  Laboratory  instruction, 150.00 

$6,273.61 
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Table  No.  VIII. 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  AND  MUSEUM  OF 

COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Professorship  of  Engineering, $1,940.85 

Abbott  Lawrence,  .   .   .   .  - 3,07G.80 

James  Lawrence, 2,516.75 

John  B.  Barring^r, 1,584.85 

Ghray  Fnnd  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,500.00 

SturgiB  Hooper, 5,000.00 

Agaeiiig  MemoriaL    Interest,  .   .   .  $14,587.65 

From  special  iuTestment,         269.50  14,857.15 

Teachers  and  Pupils, .  .  .         379.70 

Humboldt, 887.05 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,   .   .   .      5,873.45 

$38,067.60 

Term  Bills,  for  Instruction, 3,248.71 

$41,311.31 
PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $2,500.00 

Agassiz  Memorial,  general  expenses,   ....  8,388.81 

**                "            advances  repaid,     ....  6,468.34 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 379.70 

Humboldt, 387.05 

Permanent, 5,873.45 

Sturgis  Hooper* 

Professor  of  Geology, 5,000.00 

Expenses  in  Geology, 100.00 

$29,097.35 

Salaries  for  instruction, 9,526.53 

Instruments  and  apparatus,      5.22 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 100.00 

Books  and  Binding, 113.10 

Printing, 14.50 

Fuel, 208.15 

Gas,  freight,  and  sundries, 37.72 

Janitor  and  cleaning,      288.50 

Labor  and  repairs, 152.59 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 293.72 

Scholarships, 1,200.00 

Water  rates, 27.07 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium,     119.42 

Furniture, 63.25 

12,099.77 

$41,197.12 
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Table  No.  IX. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Edward  B.  PhiUips, ^5,514.70 

James  Hayward, 1,050.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine.    Interest,    .   .  $5,558.05 

Erom  special  investment,    .   .   .        850.00  5,908.05 

Paine  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy,   .   .  2,500.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 11,936.75 

Augustus  Story, 669.00 

David  Sears, 1,278.50 

Josiah  Quincy, 589.05 

James  Savage  (i  of  net  income),     450.00               * 

Charlotte  Harris, 100.00 

Thomas  G.  Appleton, 250.00 

New  Endowment, 2,462.90^2,708.95 

From  sale  of  time  signals, 8,012.50 

((        44     ii  Observatory  publications, 25.55 

«i        a     a  grass, 25.00      8,063.05 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  on  account  of  gift  for  special 

research  (atlditional) , 4,000.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,   .   .   .  79.65      4,079.65 

939,851.65 

PAYMENTS. 
From  the  following  Funds. 

Uriah  A.  Boyden,  supplies,  apparatus,  ser- 

viciis,  &c.,      $9,677.47 

Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  servi- 
ces, &c., 5,184.23 

Josiah  ftuincy,  printing, 839.82  $15,701.52 

Salaries  and  wages, 14,252.98 

Cleaning^  and  care  of  Observatory, 341.74 

Gas, 48.45 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  1,086.13 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .  991.06 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing 378.61 

Fuel, 138.64 

Books  and  binding, 633.77 

Water  rates, 58.50 

Printing, 828.08 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 300.11 

Furniture, : 66.82 

Interest  on  advances, 168.53 

On  account  of  advances  to  Observatory  Keal  Estate  repaid,  389.74 

Supplies  and  materials, 103.18 

Rent  of  house, 90.00 

Advertising, 3.25    19,338.49 

$35,040.01 
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Tablb  No.  X. 
BUSSEY  INSTITUTIOK 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $81.20 

From  Bussey  Trust  (i  net  income), 7,713.08 

From  Bussey  Building  Fund, 80.45 

Fees  for  Instruction, 455.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hav,  and  sundries, 1,137.40 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c., 924.78^10,841.91 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries, $4,650.00 

Books, 25.64 

Fuel  for  school  building, 71.27 

Senrices  and  wages, 809.60 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 917.83 

Repairs  and  improvements, 142.70 

Grain 296.50 

Adrertising, 66.50 

Horse  shoeing, 82.85 

Seeds,     15.08 

Fanning  tools, 74.43 

Freight,  telegrams,  weighing  hay,  &c., 19.59   $7,171.94 


James  Arnold  Fund. 


% 


Receipts, 
Income  of  Fund,  ; $7,684.55 

Payments, 
19. 20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, $7,800.32 

Arnold  Arboretum. 

Receipts. 

Income  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, $195.50 

From  James  Arnold  Fund, 7,300.32 

Sale  of  wood,  grass,  &c., 500.07 

$7,996.89 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant, $3,000.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum,  services,  labor,  &c., 4,515.18 

$7,515.18 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Receipts. 
Term  bills,  for  instruction, $2,611.50 

*•        **    graduation  fees, 30.00  $2,641.50 

Subscriptions  to  Veterinary  Hospital .   .   .         810.00 

Fees  from  Hospital, 8,716.68 

**        "    Forge 2,469.01  11,185.69 

Gift  for  present  use, 25.00  $14,662.19 
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Table  X,,  continued. 

Payments, 

Salaries  and  wages, $8,884.43 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 145. G2 

Rent, 1,280.00 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  &c., 8,558.93 

Printing, 15.87 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  &c., 291.47 

Repairs  and  improvements, 516.13 

Fuel,     183.00 

Water 42.80 

Gas, 117.21 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 146.63 

Taxes, 269.84 

Board  of  horses,  &c.  at  Bussey  Institution, 180.60 

Interest  on  advances, 854.54 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 122.50 

Furniture  and  fixtures,  .   .   .  • .,  9.25 

Medical  School  for  Laboratory  instruction, 170.00 


$16,238.31 


Table  Ko.  XL 
MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 


Bussey  Trust. 

ReeeipiA, 
Net  income  from  Real  Estate, $21,754.66 

Payments. 

Annuities, $6,300.00 

Legal  services, 28.50 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,    7,713.08 

One-quarter         *•         "         "  Divinity  School,    .    3,856.54 

««        "  *•  **         «*  Law  School,  .   .   .    3,856.64 

#21,754.66 


Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund, $798.90 

From  sale  of  catalogues, 19.00 

$817.90 

Payments. 
To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,    ....  $814.37 
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Table  XL,  continued. 

Annuity  Funds. 

Receipts, 

Gore,  interest,     $1,131.45 

Liucy  Osgood,  interest, 274.80 

Bemis,  interest,      2,588.55 

$8,944.80 

Payments. 

Gore,  annuities, $600.00 

I^ucy  Osgood,  annuity, 420.00 

Bemis,  annuity,     2,572.50 

$8,592.50 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund. 

Receipts, 

Income  of  special  investment, $28,968.92 

Interest, 81.25 

$28,995.17 

Payments, 

Legal  services  and  expenses, $81.25 

Scholarships, 8,000.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,    .    .     12,981.96 

Balance  of  income  for  Library  expenses, 12,981.96 

$28,995.17 

Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fund, $797.70 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, $272.96 

**         '<  Masbpee  Indians, 545.98 

$818.89 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $240.65 

Payments, 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $119.72 

Teacher  at  "  "         119.72 

Conuniaaion  on  income  credited  to  University,      6. 18 

$246.67 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Amount  received  from  Trustees,      $200,000.00 

^°^«re8t, 1,888.32 

$201,888.82 

Payments. 

S«rTicei  of  Architects,  &c., $4,008.00 
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Table  XL,  continued. 

Class  Funds. 

Receipts, 

Class  of  1834,  income  of  special  investment, ^18.83 

**      **  1853,       ««       ««       "  »*  63.11 

$81.44 

Payments. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1831, $18.33 

♦»         "         "     •*        '*      *•  1853, 63.11 

$81.44 

Sundry  Accounts. 

Receipts, 

Gospel  Churdi  Fd.  (accumulating).  Interest  on  Fund,  $1 63. G5 
Robert  Troup  Paine  Fd.  <*  From  special  investm't,  1,888.33 
Advances  to 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  from  general  invest- 
ments,   1,676.12 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund,  gain  from  change  of  special  in- 
vestment,             29.74 

$8,157.84 

Payments. 

Annuity  for  Class  of  1802, $120.00 

Oumey  Annuities, 573.29 

Advances  to  Observatory  repaid, 1,059.51 

**        '*  Dental  School  repaid,  in  part, 1,489.76 

$3,242.66 
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GElfERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 

Table 
Table 


I.    University, 

II.    College, 

III.  Library, 

IV.  Divinity  School, 

y.    Law  School, 

YI.    Medical  School, 

VII.    Dental  School, 

VIII.    Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology, 

IX.     Observatory, 

Bussey  Institution, 

-y     James  Arnold  Fund, 

Arnold  Arboretum, 

^  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  . 

'Busaey  Trust, 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,     .   . 

Annuity  Funds, 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund,  .... 
Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund, 

Class  Funds, 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,  .  .  . 
Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  .... 
Sundry  Accounts, 


Table      XI.  i 


Balance, 


Receipts. 

Pajrments. 

$44,873.10 

$47,871.14 

367,499.21 

812,267.96 

36,674.67 

42,369.20 

82,550.23 

85,215.23 

45,152.60 

36,639.61 

66,427.93 

66,247.00 

7,763.27 

6,278.51 

41,311.31 

41,197.12 

39,851.65 

35,040.01 

10,341.91 

7,171.94 

7,684.55 

7,300.82 

7,U95.89 

7,516.18 

14,662.19 

16,238.81 

21,754.66 

21,754.66 

817.90 

814.87 

3,944.30 

3,592.60 

28,995.17 

28,995.17 

,  201,383.32 

4,008.00 

81.44 

81.44 

797.70 

818.89 

240.55 

245.67 

3,157.84 

8,242.56 

$983,961.39 

$724,889.78 

724,889.73 

$259,071.66 

Which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  29. 
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Certificate  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College,  for  examining  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
entered  in  the  Journal  kept  by  him, 

0 

h  e  undersigned,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
eleven  months  ending  July  31, 1888,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen 
by  them,  examined  and  audited  the  Cash  book  from  pages  870  to  899,  inclusire, 
and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates  of  stock,  and 
other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  received  by  him  and  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for 
by  entries  made  therein ;  they  have  also  noticed  all  payments,  both  of  princi- 
pal and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that 
the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  carefully  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi- 
ties invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments 
have  been  judiciously  made  and  are  amply  secured. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances 
carried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 

(Signed,) 

MARTIX  BRIMMER,  1      Committee  on  the  part  of 

FREDERICK  L.  AMES,  i  <^  Corporation, 


T.  JEFFERSON   COOLIDGE, 
ROGER  WOLCOTT, 
CHARLES   HENRY  PARKER, 
GEORGE  B.   CHASE, 
ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN,  I 


Boston,  December  11,  1888. 


Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers, 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT   FOR  1888-89. 


To  THE  BOAKD   OF   OVERSEERS  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1888-89  ;  namely,  fix)m 
Sept.  27th,  1888,  to  Sept.  26th,  1889  :  — 

Charlemagne  Tower,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  1885,  died  on  July  24th, 
1889,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Mr.  Tower's  health  had  been  deli- 
cate ever  since  his  election,  so  that  to  his  great  regret  he  had 
never  been  able  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Edward  Brown  Lefavour,  Assistant  in  Physics,  died  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1889,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished mathematician  and  physicist,  who  had  but  recently 
entered  the  service  of  the  University,  although  he  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1876. 

Lists  of  the  resignations  and  appointments  of  the  year  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  192-197). 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Francis  Parkman,  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Corporation,  was  a  serious  loss  to  that  Board.  He  had  been  a 
Fellow  for  fourteen  years,  discharging  all  the  duties  of  the 
position  with  punctuality  and  zeal  in  spite  of  delicate  health, 
and  enjoying  the  intimate  relations  into  which  it  brought  him 
with  many  of  the  governors  and  teachers  of  the  University. 
When  the  state  of  Mr.  Parkman's  health  compelled  him  to 
resign,  the  Corporation  accepted  his  resignation  with  reluct- 
ance, greatly  regretting  to  lose  the  only  member  of  the  Board 
who  possessed  a  wide  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters. 

The  resignation  of  Francis  Bo  wen,  Alford  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity,  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  resignations,  because  it  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  Corporation  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  current 
academic  year;  but  it  was  received  by  the  President  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1888-89,  and  it  took  effect  immediately. 
Mr.  Bowen  had  been  forty  years  in  the  service,  four  years  as 
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Tutor  (1835-1839),  and  thirty-six  years  as  Alford  Professor 
(1853-1889).  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  service  as  Alford 
Professor,  he  gave  instruction  in  all  the  great  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  title  of  his  chair ;  in  the  later  years  the  Plum- 
mer  Professor  and  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy  had 
relieved  him  of  large  portions  of  the  work  assigned  by  its 
founder  to  the  Alford  Professorship.  As  teacher  and  author 
Professor  Bowen  was  always  learned,  clear,  positive,  and  inci- 
sive ;  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  he  was  punctual  in  attend- 
ance, usually  but  not  uniformly  conservative  in  his  action,  and 
-courteous  though  strenuous  in  debate.  In  recognition  of  his 
long,  faithfiil,  and  distinguished  services  he  has  been  elected, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  Alford  Professor 
Umerittis. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  making  frequent  changes  in 
the  Board  of  Preachers,  liev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  was  appointed  to  the  Board  in  June  last  in 
place  of  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.,  who  had  served  with 
great  acceptance  for  three  consecutive  years.  Dr.  Abbott  is 
the  first  person  not  a  graduate  of  the  University  to  be  chosen  a 
Preacher. 

The  General  Court  of  the  Conunonwealth  passed  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1889  two  Acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  University,  one 
amending  the  Act  of  1865  in  regard  to  the  election  of  Over- 
seers, the  other  enlarging  the  power  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows to  hold  taxable  real  estate.  Neither  Act  encountered  any 
opposition. 

The  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1865  (Appendix,  p.  198)  re- 
moves the  one  practical  difficulty  which  experience  has  devel- 
oped in  the  working  of  that  admirable  Act ;  it  does  away  with 
the  obligation  to  nominate,  and  vote  for,  particular  persons  for 
particular  vacancies.  Under  the  Act  as  now  amended  the  five 
persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  are  elected  for 
the  longest  term,  and  the  person  receiving  the  next  highest 
number  of  votes  is  elected  for  the  next  longest  term,  and  so 
forth. 

Under  the  new  Act  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  President 
and   Fellows    to    hold   real   estate    (Appendix,    p.    198)  the 
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University  may  take  and  hold,  or  may  sell,  any  real  estiite, 
within  or  without  the  Commonwealth,  which  has  been  given  to  it 
for  educational  puiposes  ;  and  may  invest  in,  or  sell,  productive 
real  estate  within  the  Commonwealth  to  any  amount,  provided 
that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to  give  the  Uni- 
versity *'any  claim  to  greater  exemption  from  taxation  than 
it  now  has  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth." This  Act  enables  the  President  and  Fellows  to  accept 
taxable  real  estate  without  limit,  wherever  situated,  and  to 
invest  in  Massachusetts  real  estate  as  they  may  think  judicious. 
The  first  object  of  the  Corporation  in  seeking  this  highly  bene- 
ficial legislation  was  to  remove  all  doubt  concerning  the  legality 
of  their  actual  holdings  of  taxable  real  estate,  and  all  possible 
hindrances  to  the  acceptance  of  real  estate  which  might  here- 
after be  given  or  devised  to  them  either  in  Massachusetts  or 
elsewhere,  so  far  as  the  legislation  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  could  remove  such  hindrances.  The  powers  of 
the  Corporation  to  hold  real  estate  were  derived  from  the 
Charter  of  1650,  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  (Chap. 
v.,  Sect.  1,  Art.  2)  and  an  Act  passed  in  1814  which  enabled 
the  Corporation  to  take  and  hold  real  estate  to  the  annual  value 
of  $12,000  in  addition  to  all  which  they  were  already  author- 
ized to  hold  (Appendix,  p.  191)).  Just  how  much  real  estate 
was  covered  by  these  three  authorizations  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  determine,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  the 
transactions  and  the  remoteness  of  some  of  them,  the  great 
changes  of  annual  value  in  some  of  the  pieces  of  property,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  in  each  case  the  annual 
value  at  the  time  of  acquisition.  The  Corporation,  however, 
believing  that  the  Commonwealth  would  not  object  to  enlarg- 
ing their  power  to  hold  real  estate,  if  the  exemption  question 
were  expressly  excluded,  and  desiring  to  have  all  doubts  and 
apprehensions  removed  concerning  their  power  to  accept  or 
buy,  and  to  keep  or  sell,  real  estate,  sought  the  comprehensive 
legislation  which  the  Commonwealth  has  so  liberally  gnmtcd. 
The  second  object  of  the  Corporation  was  to  get  liberty  to  di- 
minish their  holdings  of  personal  property  and  increase  their 
investments  in  real  estate,  if  in  their  judgment  the  whole 
property  of  the  University  could  be  made  more  secure  by  such 
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changes.  Although  they  had  no  immediate  purpose  of  ex- 
changing their  personal  property,  which  under  the  general  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  exempt  from  taxation,  for  real  estate 
which  is  not  so  exempt,  they  wished  to  be  free  to  make  such 
exchanges  whenever  required  by  the  pennanent  interests  of  the 
University. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  contains,  as 
usual,  the  complete  statistics  of  the  admission  examinations, 
(see  pp.  43-52)  with  several  tables  in  which  the  interesting 
effects  on  secondary  schools  of  the  new  requirements  announced 
in  1886,  and  exclusively  used  for  the  first  time  in  1888,  can 
be  clearly  traced.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1889  with 
those  for  1888  reveals  certain  tendencies  which  bid  fair  to 
persist.  The  number  of  candidates,  for  example,  who  offer 
all  the  elementary  studies,  including  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  is  increasing  (31.43%  to  37.31%),  as  is  also 
the  number  of  those  who  omit  Greek  altogether  (3.5  %  to 
6.42%).  Again,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  who  present  advanced  French,  mathematics  and 
experimental  chemistry,  the  increase  being  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  advanced  Greek,  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  compo- 
sition. Thirdly,  elementary  experimental  physics  has  gained 
decidedly  upon  the  alternative  requirement  of  physics  and 
astronomy  from  books  alone,  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  England  has  gained  a  little  upon  the  alternative 
requirement  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  These  facts 
taken  together  show  that  the  classical  schools  are  giving  more 
attention  than  formerly  to  modem  languages  and  experimental 
science,  and  that  schools  of  a  new  sort  are  preparing  boys  for 
Harvard  College, — namely,  schools  which  teach  thoroughly 
Latin,  mathematics,  modern  languages  and  experimental  science, 
but  do  not  teach  Greek. 

That  the  admission  examination  is  still  an  effective  barrier 
against  iilcompetent  students  is  proved  by  the  large  number 
of  withdrawals  and  rejections  (see  pp.  43,  50).  Out  of  355 
candidates  in  1889,  28  withdrew  of  their  own  accord  without 
completing  the  examinations,  and  22  who  completed  the  exami- 
nations were  rejected.      One  in  seven  of  the  candidates  fisiiled 
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of  admiBsion.  The  changes  in  the  requirements  announced  in 
1886  were  not  intended  to  lower  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
standard  of  admission,  and  they  have  had  no  such  effect. 

There  is  a  common  impression  among  ill-informed  people 
that  Harvard  College,  although  hard  to  get  into,  is  easy  to 
stay  in.  How  erroneous  this  impression  is  may  be  seen  every 
year  in  the  figures  published  in  the  Dean's  annual  report  con- 
cerning the  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  successive  College 
classes.  Thus  in  October,  1888,  it  appears  from  the  Dean's 
statistics  for  the  year  1888-89  (p.  39)  that  the  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  and  Junior  classes  numbered  together  825  persons, 
and  that  of  this  number  57  left  College  at  or  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  42  were  dropped  to  a  lower  class.  In  other 
words,  it  appears  that  one  person  in  nine  failed  to  maintain 
his  place  in  the  College.  The  majority  of  those  who  leave 
College  altogether  withdraw  voluntarily ;  but  they  do  so  be- 
cause they  become  satisfied  after  trial  that  they  have  not  health 
or  capacity  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  College,  or,  if 
they  are  poor,  that  their  chances  of  success  in  College  work  are 
too  slight  to  warrant  them  in  incurring  debt.  The  Dean  points 
out  with  satisfaction  that  while  42  students  were  dropped  in 
1888-89,  34  students  who  had  been  dropped  in  former  years 
succeeded  in  making  good  the  deficiencies  which  had  caused 
them  to  be  dropped.  The  success  of  College  discipline  is  to 
be  l)est  judged,  not  by  the  number  of  the  lost,  but  by  the 
number  of  the  redeemed. 

The  departments  of  German,  French,  and  political  economy 
were  strengthened  in  the  spring  of  1888-89  by  new  appoint- 
ments and  promotions,  these  departments  having  been  the 
weakest  in  the  College  as  regards  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
teachers  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries  to  the  number  of 
students. 

Under  pressure  from  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the  College 
Faculty  devoted  the  last  half  of  the  year  to  a  revision  of  their 
regulations.  They  succeeded  in  devising  important  improve- 
ments in  the  following  particulars :  1.  In  compelling  the 
prompt  and  orderly  resumption  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  long 
vacation  and  of  the  short  recesses  ;  2.  in  securing  the  accurate 
and  prompt  return   of  absences ;    3.   in  providing  for  quick 
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action  in  cases  of  neglect  of  duty ;  4.  in  promoting  systematic 
work  on  the  part  of  the  students  by  making  a  reliance  on 
spasmodic  application  dangerous;  5.  in  making  more  effective 
those  penalties  for  neglect  which  stop  short  of  dismissal ;  6.  in 
abolishing  extra  studies,  that  is,  studies  or  courses  in  which  a 
student  could  obtain  credit  for  examinations  passed,  but  in 
which  no  account  was  taken  of  his  attendance  on  the  regular 
instruction.  These  are  all  administrative  details  which  are 
important  to  the  orderly  working  of  the  College,  but  do  not 
determine  its  general  policy.  They  had  been  neglected  too 
long  by  the  Faculty,  chiefly  because  the  attention  of  that  body 
had  been  given  for  years  to  more  interesting  and  vital  matters 
—  such  as  the  enlargement  of  the  elective  system,  the  se- 
lection and  coordination  of  courses  of  instruction,  the  replacing 
of  hostile  by  friendly  relations  with  the  students,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  religious  services  of  the  College,  the  construction 
of  a  judicious  system  of  bodily  training  aiid  athletic  sports, 
the  maintenance  of  an  effective  but  unexaggerated  system  of 
examinations,  the  improvement  of  methods  of  instruction  in 
all  subjects,  and  the  development  of  the  general  policy 
of  giving  students  liberty  with  responsibility.  These  difficult 
and  fundamental  subjects  had  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
Faculty  as  a  body ;  but  a  different  kind  of  problem,  not  less 
serious,  had  also  been  pressing  upon  every  member  of  the 
board,  old  or  young,  experienced  or  unpractised.  During  recent 
years  every  College  teacher  has  been  forced  to  answer  anew 
the  personal  questions  —  what  can  I  best  teach,  and  how  shall  I 
teach  it?  The  younger  men  have  been  aided  and  guided  some- 
what by  their  elders  in  the  same  department ;  but  every  man 
has  really  been  obliged  to  take  up  new  subjects  and  to  treat 
them  in  new  methods.  There  is  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Faculty  who  is  to-day  teaching  what  he  taught  fifteen  years  ago 
as  he  then  taught  it.  Without  any  guidance  from  precedents, 
and  under  many  restrictions  from  lack  of  appliances  and  re- 
sources, each  teacher  has  had  to  recast  his  own  work,  each 
department  repeatedly  to  modify  and  extend  its  series  of 
courses,  and  the  Faculty  as  a  whole  to  invent,  readjust,  and 
expand  the  comprehensive  fnimework  within  which  all  these 
rapid  changes  and  steady  growth  have  taken  place.     It  is  no 
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wonder,  then,  that  the  Faculty  had  allowed  administrative 
methods,  which  were  suitable  enough  for  the  College  of  18(>8- 
69,  to  remain  in  use  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  adequate. 

The  improvements  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Overseers 
had  all  been  proposed  and  discussed  in  the  faculty  in  former 
years,  but  with  only  a  languid  interest  and  without  action. 
When,  however,  the  Faculty  were  convinced  by  the  action  of 
the  Overseers  that  administrative  defects  which  really  concerned 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  students,  —  and  that  the  least  inter- 
esting and. promising  portion,  —  might  nevertheless  seriously 
impair  the  reputation  of  the  College  and  imperil  the  reforms 
with  which  it  is  identified  in  the  public  mind,  they  at  once  set 
to  work  to  provide  legislative  remedies  for  these  defects.  The 
measures  which  they  took  are  now  on  trial,  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  needed  remedies  have  been  found. 

At  the  same  time,  not  content  with  remedying  evils,  the 
Faculty  introduced  two  positive  improvements.  The  first  of 
these  impi*ovements  was  the  regulation  concerning  advisers  for 
Freshmen  (see  p.  95) .  Encouraged  by  the  favorable  experience 
of  a  committee  on  special  students  which  had  been  in  existence 
for  three  years,  the  Faculty  placed  the  Freshman  class  under 
the  charge  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  members  of  the  Faculty, 
each  member  of  which  should  act  as  adviser  to  about  twenty- 
five  Freshmen  (see  p.  96).  The  relation  was  intended  to 
be  a  confidential  and  friendly  one ;  but  as  a  starting-point 
every  Freshman  was  required  to  submit  his  choice  of  studies 
to  his  adviser  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Most  of 
the  instructors  who  were  appointed  on  this  committee  found 
that  they  themselves  had  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  the  selec- 
tion of  a  four  years'  course  of  study  in  Harvard  College,  and 
all  of  them  acquired  a  new  respect  for  the  discretion,  foresight, 
and  conscientiousness  with  which  each  Freshman  dealt  with  his 
own  private  problem.  The  regulation  applied  only  to  the 
Freshman  class,  but  might  well  have  included  all  new-comers, 
whatever  class  they  had  entered.  It  was  expected  that  if  a 
profitable  and  pleasant  relation  were  established  during  the 
Freshman  year  between  the  adviser  and  the  advised,  the  rela- 
tion would  be  maintained  during  the  later  College  years ;  but 
the  primary  function  of  the  adviser  was  to  give  counsel  and 
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encouragement  to  the  newcomer,  bewildered  perhaps  by  the 
sudden  freedom  of  College  life,  the  multiplicity  of  fresh  inter- 
ests, and  the  complexity  of  his  first  problem  —  the  wise 
selection  of  his  studies. 

The  second  improvement  related  to  the  conditions  of  the  three 
distinctions  which  may  accompany  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  (see  pp.  98,  99). 

The  outcome  of  the  whole  discussiou  of  the  year  concerning 
the  College  administration  and  discipline  was  reasonably  satis- 
factory both  to  the  Overseers  and  to  the  Faculty.  Only  on 
one  point  was  there  an  ultimate  difference  between  the  two 
Boards.  The  Overseers  recommended  that  a  morning  roll-call 
be  established.  The  Faculty  thought  this  measure  inexpedient ; 
and  the  Overseers  did  not  insist  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Faculty  dealt  successfully  with  several  matters  not  touched 
by  the  Board  of  Overseers.  The  time  required  for  the  revision 
of  the  regulations  prevented  the  I^aculty  from  attending  to  the 
subject  of  shortening  the  College  course ;  but  whenever  that 
grave  problem  is  seriously  attacked,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
revision  of  1888-89  has  facilitated  in  important  respects  its 
successful  solution. 

The  means  of  prosecuting  athletic  sports  and  healthy  exer- 
cises at  the  University  were  considerably  increased  in  1888-89. 
Two  new  ball-fields  were  provided  to  the  eastward  from  Divin- 
ity Hall  and  the  Divinity  Library,  the  University  contributing 
and  grading  part  of  the  land,  and  the  Norton  estate  leasing  the 
remainder  for  five  years.  All  charges  for  and  upon  the  leased 
land,  including  taxes,  are  to  be  borne  by  the  athletic  organiza- 
tions of  the  students. 

Mr.  George  W.  Weld,  of  the  Class  of  1860,  purchased  a 
convenient  piece  of  marsh  land  on  the  river,  lying  on  the 
highway  now  called  Boylston  Street,  and  adjoining  a  lot  already 
owned  by  the  University ;  on  this  land  he  has  built  a  large 
and  commodious  boat-house,  which  he  proposes*  to  equip  with 
boats,  and  endow  with  a  fund  sufiScient  to  pay  for  a  moderate 
amount  of  service.  In  this  establishment  it  is  Mr.  Weld's 
purpose  to  provide  boats  of  various  kinds  for  hire  at  moderate 
rates,  his  object  being  to  cultivate  rowing,  not  by  organized 
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crews,  but  by  individuals,  or  sets  of  friends,  who  like  that 
form  of  exercise  and  recreation.  The  Corporation  value 
highly  this  gift,  which  they  believe  will  answer  an  excellent 
purpose. 

The  building  for  athletic  purposes  projected  by  Mr.  Henry 
R.  A.  Carey,  towards  which  he  gave  $25,000  to  the  Corporation 
in  1887-88,  was  further  studied  by  the  giver  and  the  architects 
selected  by  him  —  Messrs.  Longfellow,  Alden  &  Harlow;  the 
purposes  were  somewhat  changed,  and  the  plans  much  altered 
and  enlarged.  A  site  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Carey  was  assigned  to 
the  building  on  the  northern  edge  of  Holmes  Field.  The  bids 
for  the  contract  revealing  the  fact  that  the  enlarged  structure 
would  cost  about  $36,000,  Mr.  Carey  increased  his  original  gift 
to  that  amount.  The  building  is  roofed  in,  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  the  coming  spring. 

While  the  fiicilities  for  gymnastic  exercise  and  out-of-door 
sports,  and  the  habitual  enjoyment  of  these  facilities,  have 
greatly  increased  within  the  past  ten  years,  the  satisfaction 
which  the  governors  and  friends  of  the  University  have  taken 
in  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  average  physique  of  the 
students  has  been  abated  by  the  contemplation  of  the  growing 
evils  —  both  physical  and  moral  —  which  beset  the  intercol- 
legiate contests  in  base-ball  and  foot-ball.  Against  these  evils 
it  has  been  impossible  to  procure  combined  action  by  the 
several  College  Faculties ;  and  the  reformatory  efforts  made 
by  Harvard  College  acting  singly,  whether  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Overseers,  the  Faculty,  or  by  committees  appointed 
bv  one  or  more  of  these  bodies,  have  not  reached  the  roots  of 
the  evils.  In  Cambridge  itself,  and  for  the  sports  and  contests 
which  go  on  among  the  students  of  the  University  by  them- 
selves, these  efforts  have  been  in  many  ways  successful ;  but 
the  evils  of  the  intercollegiate  contests  have  for  the  most  part 
defied  them. 

The  rules  governing  intercollegiate  base-ball  and  foot-ball 
contests  have  been  made  by  '<  leagues,"  small  associations  in 
which  the  competing  colleges  are  represented  each  by  a  dele- 
gate or  delegates.  These  leagues  have  shown  themselves  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  make  rules  effective  to  prevent  brutal  and 
foul  play,  to  exclude  «* professionals"  and  "professionalism,'' 
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and  to  regulate  fairly  the  composition  *  of  the  ' '  teams."  Experi- 
ence has  abundantly  proved  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from 
these  **  leagues."  They  are  worse  than  useless  for  purposes  of 
reform,  and  they  are  the  source  of  incessant  misunderstandings, 
quarrels,  and  recriminations  between  the  colleges  represented. 
The  very  injurious  antagonisms  between  American  colleges 
used  to  be  founded  on  theological  differences,  or  on  differences 
of  policy  in  regard  to  studies  or  discipline.  To  these  causes  of 
discord  and  mutual  distrust,  between  institutions  which  should 
invariably  cooperate,  are  now  added  hot  disputes  over  athletic 
contests  —  disputes  in  which  charges  of  ungentlemanly  and 
unsportsman-like  l)ehavior  are  bandied  to  and  fro  by  the  stu- 
dents on  either  side,  and  appeal  is  made  to  official  certificates 
and  sworn  statements,  all  the  discreditable  proceedings  being 
spread  out,  often  in  exaggerated  and  distorted  forms,  in  the 
public  press. 

The  fact  that  the  boat-races  have  of  late  been  the  best-con- 
ducted of  the  intercollegiate  contests  has  suggested  that  these 
contests  should  all  be  confined  to  two  fairly-matched  colleges, 
or  at  least  to  a  moderate  number  of  games  aiTanged  each  year 
without  the  intervention  of  any  standing  **  league"  or  associa- 
tion. This  plan  is  probably  worth  tiying ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  one,  at  least,  of  the  evils  connected  with  intercol- 
legiate athletics  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  number  of  the 
competitions  as  to  their  intensity.  This  intensity  leads  to  a 
preparation  for  them  which  becomes  more  and  more  elaborate, 
protracted,  and  repulsive.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  nothing 
but  a  pleasure  to  train  eight  or  nine  weeks  for  a  boat-race  ;  now 
it  costs  nearly  as  many  months  of  monotonous  and  stupid  lalx)r  of 
the  tread-mill  sort.  In  consequence,  many  sensible,  ambitious, 
and  competent  young  men  are  prevented  from  taking  part  in 
these  sports  by  the  exaggerated  requirements  in  preparation  for 
them,  and  the  semi-professional  standard  of  excellence  which 
intense  competition  has  set  up.  There  is  demanded  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  crews  and  the  nines  an  expenditure  of  time  and 

♦  The  rules  concerning  the  composition  of  teams  are  extraordinarily  defec- 
tive:  Thus  in  1888-89,  under  these  rules,  six  of  the  members  of  the  Harvard 
University  Base-ball  Nine  were  members  of  professional  schools,  and  the  majority 
of  the  so-called  Freshman  Foot-ball  Eleven,  at  the  most  interesting  game  of  the 
year,  were  not  members  of  the  College  Freshman  Class. 
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Strength  which  is  iuconsistent  alike  with  the  legitimate  enjoy- 
ments and  with  the  appropriate  labors  of  student  life.  To  be  sure, 
this  evil  does  not  afi*ect  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents. Thus  in  1888-89  the  total  number  of  College  students 
who  were  candidates  for  the  University  Crew  and  the*  University 
Nine  —  no  man  belonging  to  both  —  was  52,  or  only  4^  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  students.  Thirty-two  other  stu- 
dents were  candidates  for  the  University  Foot-ball  Eleven  ;  but 
the  evil  of  prolonged  preparation  for  matches  is  less  serious 
in  foot-ball  than  in  the  other  sports,  l)ecause  the  foot-ball 
season  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  and  lasts 
only  about  nine  weeks. 

Ever  since  1882  the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium,  the  Faculty,  and  the  successive  committees  which 
have  endeavored  to  regulate  athletic  sports,  have  been  insisting 
that  all  College  sports  should  be  strictly  amateur  sports ;  but 
not  till  the  current  year  has  there  been  any  indication  that  this 
fundamental  principle  has  been  thoroughly  accepted  by  the 
undergraduates  and  graduates  of  Harvard  or  of  any  other  Col- 
lege, so  far  as  base-ball  and  foot-ball  are  concerned.  In  1882, 
and  again  in  1883,  Harvard  College  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
get  combined  action  by  all  the  competing  Colleges  to  exclude 
the  professional  element  and  to  keep  these  sports  and  boating  in 
a  condition  fit  for  students  ;  but  these  efforts  failed.  Only  last 
spring  the  Harvard  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports,  after  preceding  committees  had  resisted  like  applications 
for  six  yeai-s,  yielded  to  urgent  petitions  of  the  undergraduates, 
supported  by  a  large  number  of  graduates,  that  the  Base-ball  Nine 
be  allowed  to  play  with  professional  clubs.  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  United  States  there  exists  no  well-informed  and  consolidated 
opinion  about  amateur  sports.  The  public  interest  in  athletic 
sports  is  of  such  recent  origin  that  no  inherited  traditions  exist, 
and  most  people  have  had  no  occasion  to  consider  the  difference 
between  competitive  sports  pursued  for  exercise  and  pleasure, 
and  the  same  sports  pursued  for  making  money. 

What  is  desirable  for  the  right  conduct  of  College  sports  is 
that  all  practice  should  be  at  home  and  only  with  other  organi- 
zations within  the  same  College  ;  that  in  each  sport  there  should 
l^  one,  two,  or  three  intercollegiate  contests,  the  interest  of 
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which  should  not  be  lessened  by  any  inferior  competitions  either 
before  or  afterwards;  that  Freshman  intercollegiate  contests 
should  be  discontinued  ;  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to 
take  paii:  in  intercollegiate  contests  for  more  than  three  years ; 
that  a  proper  system  of  accounting  *  for  all  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures should  be  established,  and  all  unnecessary  expenditure 
discountenanced;  and  that  public  betting  at  intercollegiate 
games  should  be  forcibly  suppressed^  as  it  now  is  even  at  pro- 
fessional ball-games. 

Before  a  fair  share  of  success  can  be  Expected  to  reward  the 
efforts  of  Harvard  athletes  in  intercollegiate  contests,  three 
local  reforms  need  to  be  accomplished:  1.  The  individual 
members  of  crews  and  ball-teams  should  be  selected  on  better 
principles  and  with  competent  advice.  2.  The  diet,  exercise, 
and  general  condition  of  men  in  training  should  be  supervised 
by  a  discreet  and  interested  physician.  3.  A  plan  or  policy  for 
the  steady  development  of  each  sport  should  be  pursued  year 
after  year  in  a  comprehensive  and  far-seeing  way.  The  compe- 
tition has  become  much  too  strenuous  for  the  crude  and  shifting 
methods  which  have  in  all  three  respects  prevailed  at  Harvard. 

A  new  provision  was  made  in  1888-89  fqr  the  poorer  stu- 
dents at  the  University.  The  Corporation  having  occasion  to 
buy  the  large  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Oxford  and 
Kirkland  streets,  granted  the  use  of  the  whole  lower  story  to  a 
Club  —  called  the  Foxcroft  Club  from  the  name  of  an  old  Cam- 
bridge family  whose  estate  included  the  house-lot  —  which  was 
to  maintain  there  reading-rooms,  lockers,  toilet-rooms,  and  a 
cheap  restaurant.  The  plan  has  been  successftilly  carried  out. 
A  student  who  can  sleep  at  home  need  not  hire  a  room  in 
Cambridge ;  and  any  student  who  is  forced  to  economize  can 
procure  at  the  Club  a  luncheon  for  ten  cents,  and  a  sufficiency 
of  plain  food  for  a  day  for  thirty-five  cents.  Each  article 
of  food  is  sold  by  portions  for  cash  at  a  slight  advance  over 
actual  cost  (see  Appendix,  p.  199).  The  articles  of  food 
are  tolerably  well  selected ;   but  stews  and  leguminous  soups 

*  Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  a  step  in  the  right  direction  hat  been 
taken  at  this  University  in  regard  to  the  system  of  accounting  in  all  the  principal 
sports. 
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are  not  in  favor  with  the  students,  the  admirable  dietetic  quali- 
ties of  these  articles  being  for  the  most  part  unknown  in  Ameri- 
can households.  A  mixed  committee  of  University  officers  and 
students  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  Club.  An  economical  stu- 
dent need  not  now  pay  more  than  $300  a  year  (the  long  vaca- 
tion excluded)  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  fire,  and  light,  and 
of  this  sum  the  tuition  fee  makes  one  half.  The  cost  of  living 
in  Cambridge  is  lower  now  than  at  any  time  since  1861. 

The  bequest  of  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  (A.B.  1826)  was 
received  in  April  last.  It  establishes  a  fund  of  $50,000,  the 
income  of  which,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the  President  and  Fellows 
shall  deem  requisite,  is  to  be  applied  '*  to  the  support  of  religious 
worship  on  Sundays  and  other  days."  In  leaving  money  to  the 
University  primarily  for  religious  uses,  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  was 
a  Unitarian,  unposed  no  conditions  whatever  on  his  gift,  and 
used  only  the  simplest  and  largest  phrase  —  "the  support 
of  religious  worship."  The  University  possesses  one  other  fund 
($833.57)  for  the  support  of  religious  services;  and  this  also 
was  given  by  two  Unitarians  without  restriction.  As  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  services  in  Appleton  Chapel  —  morning 
prayers  and  Sunday  evening  services  in  term-time  during  the 
whole  year  and  Thursday  vespers  for  four  months  in  winter 
—  was  $7555.33  in  1888-89,  the  whole  income  of  the  Increase 
Sumner  Wheeler  Fund  will  be  applied  to  this  purpose  until  the 
further  order  of  the  President  and  Fellows.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned incidentally  that  there  is  need  of  a  new  building  of 
moderate  size  within  the  College  Yard  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity Preachers  and  the  religious  societies.  Such  a  building 
ought  to  contain  an  auditorium  for  three  or  four  hundred  per- 
sons, another  for  one  hundred,  a  reading-room,  a  music-room 
which  the  Chapel  choir  could  use  for  rehearsals,  and  a  large 
parlor,  —  the  whole  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Preachers  to  the 
University  for  the  time  being. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment in  1888-89  was  ninety-nine  (p.  101),  of  whom  fifty-one 
were  new-comers,  and  forty-four  were  graduates  of  other  insti- 
tutions. The  growth  of  the  Department  since  its  organization 
in  1872-73  has  been  tolerably  steady,  but  slow ;  and  its  admin- 
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istrative  machinery  —  as  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Academic 
Council  points  out  in  his  report  (p.  105)  — has  always  been  in- 
adequate. All  the  instruction  given  in  the  Department  has 
been  given  by  members  of  the  College  Faculty,  who  have, 
of  course,  been  in  part  withdrawn  from  ordinary  College  teaching 
in  order  to  give  advanced  instruction  suitable  only  for  graduates 
and  some  exceptional  undergraduates.  At  first,  the  College 
instructors  looked  with  a  certain  distrust  upon  this  process  of 
withdrawing  from  College  instruction  in  order  to  give  Graduate 
instruction,  or  in  other  words  of  giving  up  large  classes  in  com- 
paratively elementary  work  to  conduct  small  classes  in  advanced 
work ;  but  gradually,  as  competent  students  appeared,  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  new  Department  was  assured,  instructor 
after  instructor  oftered  one  or  more  courses  which  were  only 
suited  for  advanced  students,  until  now  the  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  in  arts  and  sciences  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Graduate  Department.  Meantime  the  number  of  fellowships 
has  increased  from  two  to  twenty,  worth  from  $450  to  $750 
a  year ;  and  in  addition  about  thirty  scholarships,  worth  from 
$150  to  $350  a  year,  which  were  formerly  used  in  the  College, 
have  become  available  in  the  Graduate  Department.  The  com- 
petition for  the  fellowships  is  very  keen ;  for  the  11  travelling 
fellowships  33  persons  applied,  and  for  the  6  Morgan  Fellow- 
ships, the  incumbents  of  which  must  reside  -at  the  University, 
41  persons  applied.  One  of  the  most  welcome  gifts  of  the 
year  1888-89  was  the  gift  of  $30,000  by  Mr.  William  Story 
Bullard  of  Boston  to  found  '*  three  fellowships  of  $10,000 
each,  in  grateful  and  attectionate  remembrance  of  three 
friends,"  —  Henry  Lee,  Ozias  Goodwin,  and  Henry  Bromfield 
Eogers,  —  of  whom  the  first  two  were  honorable  and  successful 
merchants  and  the  third  a  wiso  and  libci'al  citizen  of  Boston. 

The  record  of  the  37  persons  who  have  held  Harvard  Fellow- 
ships in  Europe  from  1873  to  1889,  and  liave  returned  to  the 
United  States,  is  an  interesting  one,  although  the  number  of 
individuals  is  not  large  enough  to  establish  any  general  conclu- 
sion. Three  of  the  37  have  died,  one  shortly  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  another,  as  professor  in  this  University,  and  the 
third  as  professor  in  another  university.  The  remaining  34 
are  now  distributed  as  follows  :  — 
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In  the  senrice  of  Harvard  University  : 

Professor, 1 

Assistant  professors, 2 

Instructors, 6      9 

In  the  service  of  other  colleges  and  universities  : 

Professors, 6 

In  lower  grades, 6     12 

In  the  service  of  academies  and  schools, 4 

In  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 1 

Naturalists, 2 

Chemist  (manufacturing), 1 

Preacher, 1 

Orientalist, 1 

Critic  and  author, 1 

In  no  settled  occupation  as  yet, 2 

Total, 34 

Of  the  25  surviving  persons  who  are  not  now  in  the  service 
of  this  University,  12  have  been  in  its  employ  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods  since  their  return  from  Europe.  Out  of 
the  37,  27  have  become  professional  teachers  of  high  grade ; 
but  of  these  teachers,  17  ultimately  took  service  in  other 
institutions.  It  is  a  fair  question  for  discussion  whether  fellow- 
ships available  in  Europe  or  fellowships  available  only  at  the 
University  are  most  useful.  For  the  purpose  of  building  up  a 
gniduate  department  in  a  given  institution,  fellowships  available 
only  at  that  institution  are  best ;  but  for  serWng  the  common 
cause  of  education  in  the  country  at  large  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  fellowships  available  in  Europe.  This  University  is 
glad  to  possess  both  kinds. 

As  the  travelling  fellowships  have  heretofore  been  adminis- 
tered, few  persons  except  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  have 
enjoyed  them,  and  most  of  the  incumbents  have  held  them 
for  three  years  by  repeated  annual  appointment.  It  would 
perhaps  be  an  improvement  to  use  the  tm veiling  fellowshi{)s 
chiefly  as  prizes  for  graduate  students  who  have  already  passed 
one  or  two  yeara  at  the  University,  and  to  reduce  the  time 
during  which  they  are  commonly  held  to  two  years,  or  even 
to  one  year.  Under  such  a  system,  these  fellowships  would 
oftener  be  held  by  graduates  of  other  colleges  than  Harvard, 
and  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  would  enjoy  for  a  time 
the  great  stimulus  of  study  in  Europe.  Moreover,  the  incum- 
l>ents  would  on  the  average  be  better  prepared  than  they  are 
now  to  profit  by  a  residence  abroad. 
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An  agreeable  incident  of  the  year  was  the  publication  of  a 
report  on  the  moral  tone,  intellectual  earnestness,  and  general 
advantages  of.  Harvard  University  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
graduate  and  college  students  who  had  come  hither  from  other 
colleges.  There  were  in  Harvard  College  and  the  Gi*aduat6 
Department  97  such  students,  who  had  come  from  no  fewer 
than  64  different  institutions ;  and  of  this  number  75  answered 
the  inquiries  of  the  committee.  The  report  contained  a  sum- 
mary of  the  answers,  and  liberal  extracts  from  the  letters 
themselves,  the  general  verdict  being  highly  favorable,  both 
absolutely,  and  l)y  comparison  with  the  other  institutions  with 
which  the  writers  were  familiar.  The  writers  desired,  not  only 
to  defend  the  University  against  unjust  suspicions  and  accusa- 
tions, but  also  to  make  known  its  advantages  both  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  many  of  them  maintaining 
that  these  advantages  are  practically  unknown  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country.  There  grew  out  of  this  undertaking  an 
organization  of  students  from  other  colleges,  and  the  appoint- 
ment by  this  organization  of  a  committee  to  welcome  and  help, 
at  the  opening  of  each  college  year,  students  coming  hither 
from  other  colleges,  either  as  graduates  or  as  undergraduates. 

Within  three  years  the  Divinity  School  has  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  its  students.  This  increase  may  l>e  acci- 
dental, or  it  may  be  a  legitimate  result  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  improvement  of  the  equipment  of  the  School  at 
all  points,  or  lastly  it  may  be  caused  indirectly  by  the  increasing 
freedom  with  which  churches  employ  ministers  whose  profes- 
sional training  has  not  been  obtained  exclusively  under  denomi- 
national control.  It  is  not  impossible  that  genuine  University 
training  for  the  profession  of  the  minister  is  gaining  favot. 
Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  resort  to  the  Divinity 
School  in  small  but  increasing  numbers  (1887-88,  four;  1888- 
89,  seven  ;  1889-90,  ten)  and  the  variety  of  theological  schools 
thus  represented  is  large  (Meadville,  Yale,  Southern  Baptist, 
Union  of  New  York  City,  Western,  Oberlin,  Princeton,  Tufts, 
Canton,  and  Boston). 

The  School  is  conducted,  like  the  other  departments  of  the 
University,  on  busiliess,  not  eleemosynary,  principles.     Every 
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Student  pays  for  bis  tuition,  board,  and  lodging ;  but  the  tuition 
fee  of  the  School  is  only  $50  a  year,  instead  of  $150  as  in  the 
other  Cambridge  departments  of  the  University.    In  the  opinion 
of  the  President  it  is  time  that  even  this  distinction  should  be 
abolished.     The  Protestant  ministry  will  never  be  put,  in  his 
opinion,  on  a  thoroughly  respectable  footing  in  modem  society 
until  the  friar,  or  mendicant,  element  is  completely  eliminated 
from  it.     There  are  no  good  reasons  why  Protestant  students 
of  theology  should  be  taught,  fed,  and  lodged  gratuitously; 
students  of  law,  of  medicine,  or  of  the  libenil  arts  are  not.  The 
Protestant  minister  is  an  organizer  of  charity,  a  promoter  of 
friendly  social  relations,  a  family  adviser  and  sympathizer,  a 
public   functionary   for   baptisms,    marriages,    and   burials,   a 
leader  of  social  worship,  and  a  public  teacher  who  upholds  the 
ideals  of  manners,   conduct,   and  character.      To  treat  him, 
young  or  old,  as  an  object  of  charity  is  no  more  appropriate 
than  to  treat  in  that  way  the  master  of  the  high  school,  the 
family  physician,  or  the  judge  of  probate.     The  services  of 
competent  ministers  are  as  well  compensated  in  the  modern 
world  as  those  of  competent  teachers  or  physicians,  and  there 
are  as  many  prizes  for  ministers  as  for  men  of  other  pro- 
fessions.    In  a  village  the  minister  has,  to  be  sure,  a  small 
salary ;  but  he  has  a  larger  cash  income  than  any  other  per- 
son   in    the    village,    except  perhaps   the    store-keeper.      In 
large  towns  and  cities  the  earnings  of  a  competent  minister 
are  certainly  equal  to  the  average  earnings  of  educated  men  in 
general.     The  young  graduate  of  a  theological  school  has  no 
apprenticeship  to  serve,  and  no  long  years  of  waiting  for  remu- 
nerative  employment.     There  are    doubtless  many  incapable 
men  in  the  ministry,  who  cannot  earn  a  good  living ;  but  the 
same  is  true  of  all  other  professions,  and  there  would  certainly 
be  fewer  incompetent  persons  in  the  ministry  to-day,  if  the  gra- 
tuitous   education    for   that   profession,    which   has    prevailed 
almost  universally  for  generations  past,  had  not  encouraged 
weaiklings  of  all  sorts  to  enter  it.     To  enable  young  men  of 
narrow  means  to  reach  the  learned  professions  —  the  ministry 
among  others —  at  a  reasonable  age,  scholarships  and  like  aids 
are  necessary  ;  but  these  aids  should  be  awarded  competitively 
for  merit  and  promise,  as  they  now  are  in  all  departments  of 
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this  University.  Free  tuition,  like  the  free  board  and  lodging 
with  heat,  light,  and  all  necessary  furniture  which  most  theo- 
logical schools  offer  their  students,  is  not  a  legitimate  aid  for 
selected  persons,  but  an  indiscriminate  charity.  The  low 
tuition-fee  is  the  only  remnant  of  indiscriminate  charity  in  the 
Divinity  School. 

It'  is  mentioned  in  the  Dean's  report  (p.  Ill)  that  a  good 
begiiming  has  been  made  of  a  Semitic  collection  in  which 
Babylonian  and  Palestinian  antiquities  and  other  objects  of 
interest  shall  be  brought  together.  The  learning  and  zeal  of 
Professors  Toy  and  I^yon  have  awakened  a  keen  interest  at  the 
Univei-sity  in  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  literature  and  history,  so 
that  a  Museum  to  illustrate  and  reinforce  their  t<?aching  would 
be  u  timely  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  University. 

The  Law  School  had  in  1888-89  a  third  year  of  decided 
prosperity.  Its  general  condition  seems  healthy  and  stable ; 
and  since  its  income  has  for  several  yeai*s  exceeded  its 
outlay,  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  teaching  staff  can 
be  again  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  subjects  taught  in 
the  School  increased.  There  are  inexplicable  fluctuations  in 
the  number  of  Harvard  Bacheloi*s  of  Ails  who  enter  the 
Law  School  year  after  year;  the  supply  of  graduates  of 
other  colleges  is  reasonably  constant  in  sum  total,  but  comes 
irregularly  from  a  large  number  (125  between  1870-71  and 
1887-88)  of  widely  scattered  institutions ;  the  admission  ex- 
aminations are  attempted  only  by  a  small  number  of  persons  of 
whom  nearly  one  half  are  rejected  (99  rejected  out  of  218  can- 
didates in  twelve  years)  ;  and  the  supply  of  non-graduates, 
most  of  whom  are  special  students,  is  variable  (seep.  115). 
Nevertheless  the  number  of  students  has  steadily  increased  for 
seven  years  past,  except  that  the  whole  number  in  1888-89 
was  the  same  as  in  1887-88.' 

The  Dean  presents  in  his  report  (p.  116)  the  results  of  an 
interesting  investigation  into  the  age  of  the  Law  students  on 
entering  the  School.  It  appears  that  on  the  average  of  the 
past  sixteen  years  (1873-74 — 1888-89)  Harvard  graduates 
have  entered  the  School  at  23.17  yeUi*s,  graduates  of  other  col- 
leges at  23.25  yeai's,  and  non-graduates  at  22.16  years.     The 
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entering  sige  of  the  graduates  of  colleges  has  slightly  increased 
on  the  average  since  1873-74 ;    but  the  average  age,  at   the 
time  they  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  those  Harvard 
men  who  have  subsequently  entered  the  Law  School  has  in- 
creased much  more  within  this  period  ;  for  it  appears  (p.  118) 
that  whereas  57^  of  all  the  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  who 
entered  the  Law  School  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  period 
entered  in  the  same  year  in  which  they  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege, in  the  next  six  yeai*s  59%  entered  in  the  year  of  their 
graduation  from  the  College,  and  in  the  last  six  years  72%.    An 
increasing  proportion  has  been  going  directly  from  the  College  to 
the  School,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  the  avenige 
age  of  Harvard  graduates  in  arts  on  entering  the  School.     The 
average  College  graduate  is   26  years  old  when  he  takes  his 
degree  at  the  Law  School,  and  then  has  before  him  an  appren- 
ticeship or  clerkship  of  indeterminate  length  before   he  can 
begin  practice  for  himself.     Wherever  the  fault,  and  whatever 
the  remedy,  it  is  clear  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is 
taken   in   the  United  States  later  than    in  any  other  country 
in  which  the  degree  is  used,  and  too  late  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  individuals  who  aspire  to  it,  and  of  the  institutions  which 
confer  it. 

The   Dean   calls   attention    (p.   123)    to   the   fact   that   the 

remarkable  prosperity  of  the  School   for  the  past  four  years 

began  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard 

Law  School  Alumni  Association ;  and  he  expresses  his  belief 

that  the  publication  of  the  complete  catalogue  of  the  officers 

and  students  of  the  School,  which  was  first  issued  in  1888,  has 

been  of  great  service  by  showing  the  School  itself,  as  well  as 

the  public,  how  distinguished  a  body  of  men  its  old  students 

have  become,  and  how  great  an  influence  they  hav^e  exerted. 

Professor  Langdell  has  now  been  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
for  almost  twenty  years.  It  has  been  a  period  full  of  funda- 
mental changes,  serious  risks,  grave  criticisms,  and  severe 
anxieties ;  but  the  'changes  have  proved  wise,  the  risks  have 
been  run  without  disaster,  the  criticisms  have  been  met  or  out- 
grown, and  the  anxieties  have  been  forgotten  in  the  crowning 
success  of  the  last  four  years.  Let  any  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  Dean's  grounds  of  legitimate  satisfaction  compare  the 
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School  of  1868-69  with  the  School  of  1888-89  as  regards  its 
regulations,  courses  of  instruction,  methods  of  teaching,  require^ 
ments  for  admission  and  graduation,  building,  library,  funds, 
and  general  administration. 

The  main  improvements  made  in  the  Medical  School  in 
1888-89  were  the  expansion  and  readjustment  of  the  instruc- 
tion offered  to  graduates  in  medicine  during  term-time,  and  the 
establishment  of  numerous  short  courses  for  practitioners  and 
advanced  students  to  be  given  in  the  summer  vacation.  The 
new  instruction  is  chiefly  clinical ;  but  some  short  laboratory 
courses  are  also  offered.  Thirtv-onc  courses  were  announced 
for  last  summer.  The  gentlemen  who  give  the  summer  instruc- 
tion receive  no  compensation  except  the  moderate  fees  paid  by 
the  students  in  the  several  courses  ;  they  clearly  teach  for  other 
motives  than  pecuniary  ones. 

Unintelligible  variations  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the 
number  of  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  from  year  to  year 
enter  the  Medical  School.  The  College  class  which  graduated 
in  June,  1889,  has  furnished  but  seven  men  to  the  Medical 
School. 

Number  graduated  in 
Number  of       the  correspouding 
Number,  llar^'ard  A.Bs.  year  of  the  College. 

Fourth-year  Medical  class  of  1889-00    23  7 

Third-year          *'          "     "      "      '^      77  19  234  (1887) 

Second-year        '*          *•""*'      83  17  234  (1888) 

First-year            "          "     *'      **     '-87  8  *       213  (1889) 

The  financial  condition  of  the  School  is  not  a  suitable  one. 
Since  medical  education  came  to  consist  mainly  of  individual 
laboratory  teaching  and  individual  clinical  training  it  has 
become  the  most  costly  ])rancli  of  professional  education.  The 
amount  of  useful  instruction  which  can  be  given  by  lectures 
to  large  classes  is  not  large  and  tends  to  diminish ;  the  cost 
of  providing  very  numerous  small  groups  of  students  with 
highly-skilled  demonstrators,  trainers,  and  critics  is  already 
heavy  and  tends  to  increase.  The  entire'  endowment  of  the 
School,  apart  from  its  buildings,  l)eing  l)ut  $196,263.54,  it  is 
obliged  to  rely  chiefly  on  its  receipts  from  students  ($58,141.48 
in  1888-89),  and  its  tuition-fee  is  therefore  a  high  one  — 
namely,  $200  a  year,  l)eside  laboratory  fees  and  a  graduation 
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fee  of  $30.  If  the  School  possessed  a  considerable  number  of 
scholarships  and  other  beneficiaiy  aids,  its  high  fee  would  l>e 
comparatively  unimportant ;  but  it  owns  only  three  scholar- 
ships (including  the  one  founded  in  1888-89  by  Professor 
Cheever)  and  a  half  interest  in  one  beneficiary  fund  worth  about 
$80  a  year.  From  these  conditions  several  results  follow  :  In 
the  first  place,  the  teachers  who  give  substantially  their  whole 
time  to  the  School  are  paid  on  a  lower  scale  than  in  any 
other  department  of  the  University ;  secondly,  an  undesira])le 
economy  as  regards  apparatus,  material,  and  service  is  per- 
force exercised  in  all  departments  of  instruction  and  research ; 
and  thirdly,  the  School  loses  every  year  a  considerable  number 
of  desini])le  students  who  are  forced  by  poverty,  against  their 
will,  to  go  to  cheaper  schools. 

The  School  labors  under  some  disadvantages  ])ecause  it  has 
no  official  influence  over  the  appointments  in  any  hospital.  It 
receives  ihdispensable  aid  and  furtherance  from  all  the  princi- 
pal hospitals  and  infirmaries  in  and  about  Boston,  and  it  has 
always  been  in  especially  intimate  relations  with  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  a  single 
hospital,  infirmary,  or  dispensary  over  the  appointments  in 
which  it  has  the  least  control.  Yet  no  clinical  teacher  in  a 
medical  school  can  do  his  work  properly  unless  he  has  rightful 
access  to  a  large  hospital  or  dispensary.  When,  therefore,  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  some  clinical  depai-tment  of  teaching  in  the 
Medical  School,  the  question  ])efore  the  Governing  Boards  of 
the  University  is  —  not  who  is  the  ])est  man  for  the  place  in 
Boston  or  elsewhere  —  but  who  is  the  most  available  man  as 
a  teacher  among  the  Boston  practitioners  already  holding 
cognate  hospital  appointments  given  by  other  Boards  of  Tnis- 
tees^  who  in  making  their  selection  had  teaching  not  at  all  in 
mind.  More  than  once  this  limitatiou  of  choice  has  proved 
unfortunate.  More  than  once  the  School  and  the  community 
have  lost  an  important  medical  reinforcement  because  the 
School  was  not  in  position  to  ofler  to  the  desired  person  an 
adequate  hospital  appointment  as  well  as  a  professorship.  Moi*e- 
over,  it  often  happens  that  the  terms  of  service  of  the  hospital 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  are  also  teachers  do  not  coincide 
with  their  terms  of  teaching,  and  that  gentlemen  who  cease  to 
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be  teachers  do  not  simultaneously  vacate  their  positions  in  the 
hospitals.  At  many  important  centres  of  medical  education, 
both  in  the  United  St«ites  and  in  Europe,  these  and  like  diflB- 
culties  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  very  intimate  connec- 
tions between  great  medical  schools  and  great  hospitals  9  and 
it  is  much  to  be  desired,  in  the  interest  of  both  school  and  hos- 
pital, that  more  intimate  relations  than  those  which  now  exist 
should  in  some  Tvay  be  established  in  Boston  between  these  two 
kindred  charities,  each  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  other. 

The  Dental  School  celebrated  last  March  by  public  ad- 
dresses and  a  dinner  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
Commencement  of  the  School.  The  graduates  of  the  School, 
through  an  eflScient  committee,  suggested,  planned,  and  carried 
out  the  simple  commemoration,  thus  giving  another  proof  of 
their  interest  and  faith  in  the  School.  Their  hearts  were  glad- 
dened ])y  an  anonymous  gift  of  $5000  to  the  endowment  fund 
of  the  School,  to  which  the  giver  has  since  added  another 
$1000.  This  is  the  only  large  gift  which  the  School  has  ever 
received,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  it  has  a  favorable 
balance  with  the  Treasurer  of  Hanard  College,  its  fund  being 
$8155.85  and  its  indebtedness  to  the  general  treasury  $2216.40. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Dr.  Charles  Wilson  and  Dr.  George 
F.  Grant  resigned  their  positions  as  Instructors  and  retired 
from  the  service  of  the  School.  Dr.  Wilson  had  served  as 
Demonstrator  or  Instructor  for  eighteen  years,  and  Dr.  Grant 
for  fifteen  years ;  both  gentlemen  had  placed  the  School  under 
lasting  obligations. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  and  the  number  competent 
to  opei*ate  in  the  Infirmary,  being  larger  in  1888-89  than  usual, 
both  the  tuition  fees  and  the  Infirmary  fees  were  much  lajger 
in  amount  than  heretofore  ;  so  that  the  School  had  a  surplus  of 
$2895.27.  The  condition  of  the  School  gave  some  hope  that 
the  very  low  salaries  of  the  professors  could  soon  be  raised. 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the  Scientific  School  in 
1888-89.  Latin  was  dropped  as  a  requirement  for  admission, 
and  English  and  American  history  was  substituted ;  so  that 
the  requirements  are  now  English  and  American  history, 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  logarithms  and  plane  trigonometry. 
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physics,  Englisli,  and  French  or  German,  the  examinations  in 
all  these  subjects  being  identical  with  those  required  for  admis- 
sion to  Harvard  College  in  the  same  subjects.  It  was  hoped 
by  this  change  to  bring  the  School  into  better  relations  with 
High  Schools  which  teach  neither  Greek  nor  Latin ;  and  there 
are  indications  that  this  object  has  been  partly  accomplished. 

The  former  four-years'  course  called  Mathematics  and 
Physics  was  converted  into  a  course  on  Electrical  Engineering. 
To  supply  for  the  students  of  this  course  needed  instruction 
in  handling  tools  and  using  machines,  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows made  an  arrangement  for  the  year  1889-90  with  the 
supervisory  committee  of  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training 
School,  built  and  supported  by  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Rindge,  for- 
merly of  Cambridge  but  now  of  California.  The  instruction 
provided  under  this  arrangement  has  proved  highly  satisfac- 
torv,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  valuable  element  in  the  course 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  The  Dean  points  out  (p.  137) 
that  the  Scientific  School  itself  might  reasonably  aspire  to  the 
lx)ssession  of  a  machine-shop  well-equipped  for  instruction ; 
but,  at  the  same  time  he  indicates  still  more  serious  needs  — 
namely,  a  professorship  of  mechanical  engineering  and  a  pro- 
fessorship of  architecture. 

The  former  bifurcated  four-years'  course  in  Natural  History 
was  divided  in  1888-89  into  two  distinct  courses,  one  in 
Geology  and  the  other  in  Biology,  the  division  corresponding 
to  the  broad  distinction  between  the  profession  of  the  geologist 
and  that  of  the  ])otani8t  or  zoologist. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  since  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessor Chaplin  in  1885  to  be  Professor  of  Engineering  and 
Dean,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life.  The  number  of  students  has  quadrupled,  the  courses  of 
instruction  have  been  readjusted  and  improved,  and  the  general 
administration  has  been  efficient  and  careful  as  regards  the 
students,  and  suited  to  win  confidence  and  cooperation  from 
colleagues,  parents,  school-teachers,  and  all  friends  of  the 
School  and  of  the  education  which  it  offers. 

The  Bussey  Institution  may  be  said  to  have  settled  down  to 
a  well-defined  mode  of  life.     It  supplies  a  small  body  of  in- 
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struction  given  by  one  professor  iind  three  instructors ;  main- 
tsiins  four  greenhouses  which  provide  training  in  horticulture 
for  its  few  students  and  also,  of  late,  contribute  material  for 
the  Cambridge  classes  in  botany ;  and  keeps  its  buildings  in- 
sured and  in  repair,  and  its  fann  from  deterioration.  For  the 
sake  of  the  farm  it  takes  horses  and  cattle  to  board,  in  order 
that  the  hay  cut  on  the  place  may  be  consumed  there.  Living 
in  this  way,  it  has  laid  up  $6433.53  in  the  past  tive  yeai-s. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  chiss  statistics  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty  (p.  138)  that  all  the 
re(}uirements  of  the  Scliool  for  admission  and  graduation  are 
steadilv  insisted  on,  and  that  the  intended  hiffh  crrade  of  the 
School  is  maintained. 

The  Veterinary  Hospital  was  opened  in  August,  1883,  and  the 
School  began  operations  a  month  later.  Since  that  date  the  School 
and  Ilospitul  combined  have  become  indebted  to  the  University 
treasury  to  the  amount  of  $17,137.19,  of  which  about  $13,000 
represents  the  cost  of  a  small  building  for  school  uses  (adjoining 
the  main  Hospital)  with  the  land  on  w^hich  it  stands.  On  this 
debt  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  6%.  The  original  Hospital 
building  cost  with  the  land  $21,333.33  ;  but  it  belongs  to  pri- 
vate owners,  and  tiixes  have  to  be  paid  on  it  as  well  as  rent. 
Six  years'  experience  has  proved  that  the  Hospital  can  main- 
tain itself,  if  its  operations  are  confined  to  paying  patients ; 
but  that  it  cannot  quite  support  the  School  also.  From  the 
])eginning,  salaries  have  been  paid  to  all  persons  employed 
in  either  School  or  Hospital ;  but  the  scale  of  salaries  has 
necessarily  been  a  low  one.  All  the  veterinary  i)ractitioners 
now  connected  with  the  estiiblishment,  except  the  Dean,  are 
themselves  graduates  of  the  School.  As  a  business  result,  the 
Dean  and  the  younger  men  who  have  cooperated  with  him  in 
carrying  on  both  School  and  Hospital  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  achievement.  They  have  created  in  six  yeai^s 
a  small  School  of  high  grade,  and  a  Hospital  Avhich  is  self- 
supporting,  and  can  almost  support  the  School  also.  But  the 
University  cannot  be  content  with  the  limitations  which  neces- 
sity has  imposed  on  the  work  of  ])oth  School  and  Hospital. 
The  Hospital  ought  to  ofter  gratuitous  treatment  for  the  suffer* 
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ing  animals  of  poor,  owners,  and  the  department  should  be  an 
active  centre  of  research.  To  enable  the  University  to  accom- 
plish these  verj"  desirable  objects,  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
is  needed  —  $38,570.52  to  pay  off  the  advances  made  by  the 
University  to  the  Schqpl  and  to  buy  the  main  Hospital  build- 
ing, and  $50,000  more  for  a  salary  fund.  The  $38,570.52 
would  at  once  relieve  the  department  of  annual  charges  for 
interest,  rent,  and  taxes  amounting  to  $2576.13  ;  and  the  salary 
fund  would  enable  the  Corporation  to  pay  for  the  whole  time 
of  at  least  one  of  the  teachers  connected  with  the  department. 
At  present  every  one  of  the  veterinary  teachers  except  the  resi- 
dent surgeon  is  obliged  to  give  part  of  his  time  to  private 
practice. 

From  both  a  scientific  and  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  the 
Veterinary  department  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
whole  University ;  and  its  oflScers  have  shown  themselves 
abundantly  capable  of  administering  with  fidelity  and  good 
judgment  any  endowment  which  the  benevolence  of  the  com- 
munity may  commit  to  their  charge. 

The  permanent  funds,  the  income  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  cjf  ]>ooks  for  the  College   Library,  have   been 
increased  by  only  $10,000  since  1882-83 ;  so  that  the  acces- 
sions to  that  Lil^rary  (Gore  Hall)  hy  purchase  have  of  late 
i)een  tolerably  steady  from  year  to  year.      The  total  annual 
increase  of  ])ooks  in  the  whole  University,  by  gift,  exchange, 
and   purchase,   including   the   gains  in  laboratory  and  class- 
room lil>raries,  has  ])een  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years 
13,000  bound  volumes  a  year.     As  the  number  of  books  and 
of  readers  increases,  the  administration  and  service  of  the 
Library  cost  more  and  more.      The  administration,  service, 
heat,  cleaning,  repairs,  binding,  printing,  and  other  current 
expenses  in  Gore  Hall  cost  $30,429.70  in  1888-89,  of  which 
$22,089.73  was  covered  by  the  income  of  funds  applicable  to 
these  charges  and  by  a  few  fees  and  other  receipts  of  small 
amount.       There  remained  $8339.97,  which  was  charged  to 
the  free  income  of  the  College.     To  relieve  the  (.ollcge  of  tliis 
burden  and  enable  it  to  apply  this  amount  of  free   income 
from  tuition-fees,  as  is  most  natural  and  desirable,  to  paying 
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for  instruction,  there  is  needed  for  the  Library  a  further  endow- 
ment of  $200,000,  the  income  of  which  should  be  applicable 
to  administration  and  service. 

The  Librarian  (p.   150)  describes  with  clearness  and  mod- 
eration the  embarrassments  which  his  department   suffers  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  room  in  Gore  Hall.     There  is  not  i"oom 
enough  to  store  the  books  in  suitable  classifications ;  there  is 
neither  space  enough  nor  light  enough  for. readers:  and  the 
catalogue-and-delivery  room  is  entirely  inadequate.     The  Presi- 
dent can  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  the  Li])rarian's  exposition. 
The  need  is  a  serious  one ;  it  exists  at  the  very  centime  of  the 
University  considered  as  a  place  of  study  and  research,  and 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  so  keenly  felt  signifies  that  the  Library 
is  fulfilling,  though  under  diflSculties,  its  all-important  fimction  ; 
but,  as  was  stated  in  the  President's  Report  for  1887-88,  it  is 
a  need  which  the  President  and  Fellows  are  quite  unable  to 
satisfy  with  any  resources  now  at  their  command.      Indeed  the 
President  and  Fellows  foresee  that  if  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
Library  should  be  met  by  the  conversion  of  old  Gore  Hall  into 
a  fire-proof  book-stack,  and  the  erection  of  a  spacious  and  well 
aired  and  lighted  reading-room  which  could  l>e  kept  open  in  the 
evening,  the  annual  cost  of  canying  on  the  enlarged  Library 
would  be  much  increased.    The  reconstruction  of  the  interior  of 
old  Gore  Ilall  would  probably  cost  about  $(50,000 ;  and  of  this 
sum  $10,000  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  Gore  Annuity  Fund, 
which  now  amounts  to  $24,000  and  is  chargeable  with  only  $600 
in  annuities.     The  remainder  would  probably  have  to  be  raised 
by  a  general  subscription,  since  the  reconstruction  of  an  old 
building  seldom  seems  to  a  single  benefactor  an  attractive  object. 
The  new  reading-room,  on  the  other  hand,*  is  a  very  desirable 
object  for  individual  munificence  ;  for  it  would  certainly  be  a 
very  useful  and  welcome  gift,  and  it  might  also  be  made  an 
instructive  example  of  wholesome  and  handsome  architecture. 

The  small  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Herbarium  ($20,067.19) 
was  reduced  in  1888-89  by  $1134.57,  because  the  payments 
for  salaries,  service,  repairs,  and  materials  exceeded  by  that 
amount  the  income  of  the  establishment.  The  income  was 
♦3361.66,  two-thirds  of  which  was  derived  from  the  copyrights 
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which  Professor  Gray  bequeathed  to  the  Herbarium.  The 
whole  of  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  over  the  income  was, 
however,  less  than  the  extra  cost  of  revising  during  the  year 
Dr.  Gray's  Manual  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States 
(see  p.  152),  an  important  work,  which  has  had  a  large  sale 
for  many  years,  and  will  certainly  repay  the  cost  of  the  thor- 
ough revision  which  it  has  received.  Under  an  arrangement 
which  Dr.  Gray  had  entered  upon  before  his  death.  Professor 
J.  M.  Coulter  of  Indiana  contributed  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  revision. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  services  of  another 
systematic  botanist  should  be  immediately  secured  for  the 
Herbarium,  in  order  that  the  Curator,  Dr.  Sereno  Watson, 
may  be  left  free  to  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of  the 
Synoptical  Flora  of  Xorth  America,  left  unfinished  by  Professor 
Gray.  The  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  156)  says  that 
the  adequate  endowment  of  the  Herbarium  is  now  the  most 
urgent  need  of  the  botanical  department  as  a  whole.  To  accom- 
plish this  object  an  additional  fund  of  $40,000  would  be  sufB- 
cient,  on  the  probable  assumption  that  Dr.  Gray's  copjTights 
will  hold  about  their  present  value  for  ten  years  to  come.  The 
fact  that  the  Herbarium,  which  Asa  Gray's  scientific  labors 
created,  still  depends  for  two  thirds  of  its  income  on  the 
product  of  the  books  which  he  wrote  for  popular  use  may  well 
stimulate  liberal  lovers  of  botany  and  horticulture  to  contribute 
to  the  permanent  endowment  of  his  precious  Herbarium  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  completion  of  his  greatest  scientific  work. 

The  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  reports  (p.  154)  that 
the  endowment  of  the  Garden  has  increased  $60,000  in  ten 
years  and  now  amounts  to  $98,663.07  ;  that  $80,000  have 
been  obtained  for  the  erection  of  the  botanical  addition  to  the 
University  Museum;  and  that  $20,000  more  have  been  con- 
tributed since  1879-80  for  the  construction  of  greenhouses, 
the  equipment  of  laboratories,  and  the  collection  and  care  of 
specimens  for  the  Museum.  The  new  ])uilding,  which  makes 
part  of  the  great  University  Museum  on  Oxford  Street,  will 
contain  not  only  the  botanical  collections  for  public  exhibition, 
but  also  a  large  lecture-room  and  spacious  laboratories  and 
store-rooms  for  the  entire  department. 
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The  work  of  planting  the  permanent  collection  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  has  been  suspended  for  two  yeai's  because  the  Park 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Boston  have  been  unable  to 
extend  their  roads  through  the  Arboretum  since  the  season  of 
1887.  This  autumn  (1889)  the  Commissionei's  have  resumed 
operations  (p.  156),  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Director  will  be 
enabled  during  the  coming  season  to  make  large  additions  to 
the  permanent  planted  collection.  It  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  Arboretum  to  distribute  plants,  cuttings,  and  grafts  to 
other  botanical  and  horticultural  establishments.  The  report 
of  the  Director  gives  evidence  that  this  function  is  generously 
performed ;  for  he  mentions  that  in  1888-89  16,146  plants, 
cuttings,  and  grafts  were  distributed  from  the  Arboretum,  and 
that  2809  similar  objects  were  received  in  return. 

The  investigations  carried  on  in  the  Chemical  Department 
during  1888-89  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Laboratory  (p.  158).  All  three  professors,  one 
instructor,  two  assistants,  and  six  advanced  students  took 
part  in  producing  the  published  results.  The  Director  points 
out  with  legitimate  satisfaction  that  the  collected  papers  pub- 
lished from  the  Laboratory  during  the  two  years,  1887-89, 
make  a  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  students  receiving  laboratory  instruc- 
tion in  Boylston  Hall  has  increased. 

Since  the  enlargement  and  rearrangement  of  Boylston  Hall  in 
1871,  twenty-two  gentlemen,  beside  those  now  connected  with 
the  establishment,  have  served  as  assistants  in  the  various 
laboratories.  Two  of  this  number  have  died  ;  of  the  surviving 
twenty,  nine  are  professors  in  other  institutions,  one  is  instnic- 
tor  in  a  technical  school,  two  are  teachers  of  science  in  important 
academies,  three  hold  desirable  positions  in  chemical  industries, 
one  is  employed  as  a  chemist  in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
one  is  a  physician,  one  holds  a  travelling  fellowship,  one  carries 
on  a  private  laboratory  of  research,  and  one  is  in  an  occupa- 
tion not  chemical.  In  other  words,  foui«  fifths  of  the  Boylston 
Hall  assistants  since  1871  have  obtained  desirable  positions 
as  teachers  or  chemists,  one  is  a  person  of  property  who  does 
not  seek  an  appointment,  one  is  still  pursuing  his  studies,  and 
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only  two  are  in  occupations  not  cliemical.  Although  the 
salaries  of  the  assistants  are  low  ($250  to  $500  a  year)  the 
position  of  assistant  is  well  worth  having,  for  the  experience 
gained  is  of  great  value,  particularly  for  that  large  part  of 
them  who  l^ecome  professors  in  colleges  or  teachers  in  secondary 
schools. 

The  Director  has  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  (p.  163)  that 
he  obtained  during  hist  spring  and  summer  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $34,500,  Mr.  Francis  Bartlett  of  Boston  giving 
120,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  fire-proof  museum  and 
laboratories  for  mineralogy  as  part  of  the  University  Museum 
on  Oxford  Street.  The  building  is  already  well  advanced  and 
the  Director  hopes  to  occupy  it  within  the  current  year.  The 
removal  of  the  collections  from  Boylston  Hall  will  make  room 
for  a  large  lecture-room  on  the  second  floor  of  that  building, 
and  for  a  new  laboratory  on  the  third  —  both  of  which  are 
much-needed  improvements. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Professor  Lovering,  as  HoUis  Pro- 
fessor and  Director  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  the 
Rumford  Professor  was  made  Director  of  the  Laboratory.     It 
had  previously  been  the  custom  to  regard  the  Hollis  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  as  in  charge  of  one  collection 
of  apparatus,  and  the  Rumford  Professor  of  another.     When 
the  Rumford  Professor  became  Director,  this  division  of  the 
apparatus  and  of  the  appropriations  came  to  an  end,  the  entire 
apparatus  of  the  establishment  came  into  the  sole  charge  of 
the  Director,  and  the  policy  was  adopted  of  permitting  any 
instructor  in  the  department  to  withdraw  from  the  cabinets  any 
movable  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  not  in  use. 

In  the  preceding  year  (1887-88)  all  the  courses  in  physics- 
had  been  recast  and  rearranged,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
number  of  students  pursuing  the  study  of  physics  would  in- 
crease in  1888-89.  It  did  increase  a  little ;  but  the  large 
increase  which  was  anticipated  did  not  take  place  till  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  course  of  thirteen  introductory  lectures  on 
physics  to  Freshmen  was  given  in  a  new  and  interesting  way 
by  the  three  professors.  Dr.  Whiting,  and  Dr.  Sheldon ;  and 
five  illustrated  lectures  on  different  subjects  in  physics  were 
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given  to  the  public  and  were  largely  attended.  A  summer 
course  in  laboratory  physics,  intended  chiefly  for  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  sumnicr 
of  1887. 

Interesting  investigations  were  carried  on  during  the  year 
(p.  169)  by  Professors  Trowbridge  and  Peirce,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Hall,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Willson,  Assistant  Sheldon,  Mr. 
Shea  (the  Tyndall  Scholar),  and  Mr.  Sabine,  a  graduate 
student.  Several  of  these  researches  are  still  in  progress; 
six  papers  were  published  during  the  year.  The  Director 
states  forcibly  the  inevitable  costliness  of  physical  research 
(p.  172),  and,  while  setting  forth  the  many  excellencies  of  the 
position,  arrangement,  and  equipment  of  the  Laboratory,  urges 
the  need  of  further  endowment. 

Th)e  Observatory  had  $43,594.59  to  spend  in  1888-89  and 
spent  it,  beside  reducing  the  principal  of  the  Boyden  Fund  by 
$11,089.42  (as  is  permitted  by  the  tei-ms  of  the  will)  and 
reducing  the  Observatory  balance  by  $1837.11.  No  one  who 
reads  the  report  of  the  Director  (p.  172)  will  doubt  that  the 
full  equivalent  of  the  money  expended  has  been  obtained. 
Two  telescopes  —  a  thirteen-inch  and  an  eight-inch  —  were 
sent  to  Willows,  California,  in  November  1888,  where  they 
were  used  in  pbserving  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  January  1, 
1889.  Thence  the  larger  telescope  was  carried  to  the  summit 
of  Wilson's  Peak  near  Los  Angeles,  and  the  smaller  to 
a  station  about  6000  feet  high  in  Peini  near  Chosica.  Since 
early  May  both  telescopes  have  been  assiduously  employed  in 
astrophotography.  These  distant  expeditions  to  uninhabited 
places  of  difficult  access  are  necessarily  expensive ;  but  the 
great  interest  of  the  results  obtained  justifies  the  unusual  ex- 
penditure. Moreover,  the  work  is  just  in  the  line  of  investi- 
gation which  the  Boyden  Fund  was  intended  to  promote.  A 
large  amount  of  photometric  work  has  also  been  done  in  Peru. 
The  Universitv  is  under  oblio^ations  to  the  Government  of 
Peru  for  permitting  the  free  importation  into  that  country  of 
all  the  instruments  and  supplies  belonging  to  the  Harvard 
party  of  obseiTers.  The  California  station  is  certainly  better 
than  Cambridge  for  observing  during  the  wormer  half  of  the 
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year.  The  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  an 
accurate  comparison  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  two 
places  the  year  round.  Meanwhile,  the  regular  observing  staflf 
at  Cambridge  has  been  fully  occupied,  and  the  work  of  reduc- 
tion and  publication  has  been  actively  pressed  forward. 

The  results  of  observation,  wherever  made,  and  whether  on 
paper  or  on  photographic  plates,  are  all  stored  at  the  Observa- 
tory in  Cambridge,  there  to  be  studied  and  discussed.  To 
keep  these  precious  papers  and  plates  in  a  flimsy  wooden  build- 
ing, heated  by  stoves  and  hot-air  furnaces,  is  an  unwarrantable 
risk ;  and  the  more  these  valuable  materials  accumulate,  the 
more  unreasonable  seems  their  exposure  to  sudden  destruction 
by  fire  or  water.  The  urgent  need  of  a  plain  fire-proof  build- 
ing to  contain  the  unpublished  records  of  observation,  the 
library  and  the  computing-rooms  has  been  twice  before  pointed 
out  in  these  reports ;  but  thus  far  without  eflect.  The  risk 
cannot  be  covered  by  insurance,  and  the  amount  at  risk  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  present  large  expendi- 
tures on  observations  at  three  stations,  two  of  which  are  remote 
and  solitary.  A  low  brick  building  which  need  not  cost  more 
than  $10,000  would  answer  all  puiposes,  until  the  great  Bruce 
telescope  begins  to  furnish  plates,  perhaps  three  years  from 
now. 

The  proposed  measures  of  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Service,  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  and  the  New  England 
Meteorological  Society  were  all  carried  out  in  1888-89. 

Advances  made  by  the  Corporation  within  two  years  secured 
the  completion  of  one  section  of  the  Oxford  St.  front  of  the 
University  Museum,  the  subscription  raised  by  Professor 
Goodale  was  sufficient  for  two  thirds  of  the  remainder  of  the 
front,  and  the  subscription  raised  by  Professor  Cooke  suffices 
for  the  rest.  Accordingly,  the  whole  Oxford  St.  front  is  now 
built  as  far  as  the  southwestern  comer^block,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  large  part  of  the  new  structure  will  be  occupied 
within  the  current  year.  Thus  about  three  quarters  of  the 
great  quadrangle  planned  by  Professor  Agassiz  in  1859,  with 
what  seemed  to  many  a  visionary  enthusiasm,  are  already  built. 
The  floor  area  of  the  natural  history  portion  of  the  Museum, 


Lectnre-room«,     laboratories     general 
and  special,  and  professors'  rooms, 


Ezhibition-rooins,  open  to  the  public, 


Storage-rooms -i 
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not  including  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology,  is  four 
acres,  and  the  distribution  of  this  large  area  among  the  differ- 
ent departments  and  among  the  different  uses,  such  as  exhi- 
bition, storage,  research  and  teaching,  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table :  — 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AREAS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM. 

Sq.  ft.  SH'  ft. 

Geology,  including 

geography  .    .    .  15,200 

Zoology  .   .   .    •  .  10,284 

Botany 18,816 

Mineralogy    .    .   .  7,200      51,500 

Geology 7,200 

Zoology*   ....  29,740 

Botany 6,292 

Mineralogy    .    .    .  6.200      49,432 

Geology 9,600t 

Zoology 1 1^'^t 

Botany 4,828      41,978 

Library  and  reading-room 5,800 

Photographic-room,  coal  and  boiler-room,  packing-room,  and 

Curator's  rooms 4,884 

Hall  and  stairs  (partly  arailable  for  specimens) 21,220 

Total  square  feet 174,314 

or  4  acres  and  74  square  feet. 

It  will  be  some  years  before  all  the  exhibition  rooms  can  be 
arranged ;  but  within  a  few  months  the  whole  building,  from 
the  northeastern  extremity  to  the  southwestern  corner-block, 
will  be  occupied  approximately  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
table  and  in  the  description  given  by  the  Curator  in  his 
annexed  report  (p.  182). 

The  various  activities  of  the  Museum  were  well  maintained 
in  1888-89 ;  but  so  long  as  a  good  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Museum  is  necessarily  devoted  to  repaying  advances  made  for 
building,  much  interesting  work  upon  the  materials  gathered 
in  the  Museum,  which  has  been  for  years  awaiting  the  experts 
who  alone  are  competent  to  do  it,  must  be  further  postponed. 

*  In  the  synoptic,  special,  and  systematic  zoological  collections  about  half  the 
space  will  be  occupied  by  fossil  types. 

t  These  rooms  are  also  work-rooms  for  specialists. 
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The  Peabody  Museam  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  (p.  186)  could  advantageously  use  at  once  $12,000 
for  cases,  and  as  much  more  for  the  compensation  of  the 
additional  assistants  who  would  be  required  in  order  to  arrange 
the  collections  in  the  new  building  with  reasonable  dispatch. 
Unless  such  help  is  given  to  the  Museum  it  will  be  at  least  ten 
years  before  the  additional  rooms  completed  in  1889  can  be 
all  occupied  and  arranged.  With  the  present  income  of  the 
Museum,  a  moderate  amount  of  exploring  and  collecting  can 
be  done  each  year,  the  materials  collected  can  be  well  cared 
for,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  can  be  spent  in  printing ;  but 
the  treasures  already  accumulated  cannot  be  put  at  the  service 
of  the  public  in  suitable  exhibition  rooms  or  be  made  known  to 
scholars  through  appropriate  publications.  The  Curator  states 
none  too  strongly  (pp.  187,  188)  the  importance  of  training 
assistants  in  the  methods  of  the  Museum,  in  order  to  secure  for 
the  future  an  adequate  number  of  experts  for  the  service,  not 
only  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  but  of  other  similar  institutions. 
The  Museum  should  be  a  school  of  American  archaeologists 
and  ethnologists. 

The  summer  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  University 
in  the  long  vacation  have  increased  in  number  and  importance 
of  late  years. 

No.  of  No.  of  persons 

Temr.  courses  offered,    attending  them. 

1S86 2         76,  of  whom  44  were  teachers. 

1887 4  150  *'   "   88  "     ** 

1888 7  168  **   '*  102  *' 

1889 8  188  "   »*  116  •' 

The  courses  given  at  the  Medical  School  in  Boston  in  the 
summer  of  1889  are  not  included  in  this  table.  A  laboratory 
course  in  advanced  physics  will  be  given  for  the  first  time  in 
1890.  The  courses  are  not  all  given  for  the  same  motive. 
The  primary  object  of  the  courses  in  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  Geiman,  and  French  is  to  further  good  teaching  of 
these  subjects ;  the  courses  in  geology  and  engineering  utilize 
the  best  time  of  year  for  field-work  in  those  subjects  ;  and  the 
course  in  physical  training  helps  to  give  intelligent  direction  to 
the  wide-spread  interest  in  that  subject,  which  has  been  recently 
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awakened  among  teachers  and  other  persons  concerned  with  the 
education  of  the  young.  All  the  courses,  moreover,  serve  the 
purposes  of  students  who  wish  to  advance  themselves  in  their 
college  studies  by  working  during  a  pai-t  of  the  long  vacation. 
In  the  summer  of  1889  fifty-six  students,  connected  with  Har- 
vard University  or  other  institutions,  attended  the  courses. 
The  increasing  use  of  summer  courses  suggests  that  American 
students  may  before  long  adopt  the  excellent  English  practice 
•of  making  up  reading  parties  under  private  instructors  for  the 
long  vacation.  In  languages,  literature,  history,  and  the  moral 
sciences,  in  which  no  laboratories  are  necessary,  a  reading 
party  under  competent  leadership  can  do  very  good  work  at 
any  quiet  place  near  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  if  they  provide 
themselves  with  a  moderate  number  of  books. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  at  the  Uni- 
versity who  are  disposed  to  give  a  part  of  their  time  to 
original  literary  or  scientific  la]>or8,  and  in  the  number  of 
advanced  students  who  are  able  with  the  help  of  their  in- 
structors to  do  creditable  and  useful  pieces  of  literary  or 
scientific  work,  it  becomes  clear  that  funds  for  printing  and 
publishing  in  the  name  of  the  University  valuable  contri- 
butions to  knowledge  are  to  be  a  desirable  form  of  University 
endowment.  Such  publications  will  naturally  be  various 
in  form  and  quality;  they  may  or  may  not  be  serial,  and 
they  may  or  may  not  be  issued  through  an  ordinary  publish- 
ing house ;  they  may  be  of  such  general  interest  as  to  com- 
mand a  sale,  or  they  may  be  so  technical  as  to  be  read  by  a 
few  specialists  only.  The  fact  that  the  University  has  the 
means  of  publishing  valuable  papers  by  its  officers  and  stu- 
dents, and  securing  for  them  a  suitable  distribution  will  stimu- 
late the  production  of  such  papers.  Such  has  been  the  effect 
in  the  two  departments  which  already  possess  publication 
funds  —  namely,  political  science  and  classical  philology. 
Many  other  departments  desire  the  same  facilities  —  notably, 
the  departments  of  history,  social  ethics,  Sanskrit,  and  Semitic 
literature.  These  funds  need  not  be  large.  In  any  depart- 
ment a  publication  fund  of  $10,000  or  $15,000  will  answer  an 
excellent  pur}X)se. 
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The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  on  the  several  departments  and  scientific 
establishments. 

CHARLES  W.   ELIOT, 

President. 
Cambsidoe,  16  January,  1890. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

To  THE  President  OF  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
administration  of    the  College    for    the    academic    year    1888-89. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  eleven  hundred  and  eighty,  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Seniors 210 

Juniors 252 

Sophomores 264 

Freshmen 309 


Whole  number  of  undergraduates 1085 

Special  Students 145 


Total 1180 

Five  Seniors  were  prevented  from  continuing  their  studies  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  two  of  them  by  reason  of  ill-health  ;  and  four  failed 
in  the  examinations.  Of  these  nine,  three  have  joined  the  present 
Senior  class.  On  the  other  hand  three  Special  Students,  former 
members  of  the  class,  who  had  failed  to  register  as  Seniors  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  were  readmitted  to  the  class  later  in  the  year.  Accord- 
ingly two  hundred  and  four  Seniors,  together  with  eight  Juniors 
who  had  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  graduation,  and  six  members 
of  previous  classes,  who  had  made  up  the  deficiencies  which  had  pre- 
vented them  firom  graduating  in  regular  course,  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  on  Commencement  day.  The  degree  was  also  conferred,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  on  six  students  of  one  or  more 
years'  standing  in  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  number  of  Seniors  who  have  graduated  in  each  of  the  last 
six  years,  with  the  number  in  each  class  who  have  failed  to  grad- 
uate owing  to  deficiencies  of  scholarship,  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 


Graduated 

Failed 

1884. 

1886. 

188«. 

1887. 

1888. 

188». 

192 
2 

181 
3 

221 
4 

225 

7 

221 

7 

204 
4 

LOSSES   AND  GAINS   OF  THE   CLASSES. 
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The  aggregate  losses  and  gains  of  the  other  three  classes  of  last 
year,  fh>m  October,  1888,  to  October,  1889,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table :  — 


Class  of  1890    .   . 
aassof  1891     . 
Class  of  1892     .    . 

October,  1888. 

Loss. 

Ghtin. 

October,  1889. 

(Juniors)          252 
(Sophomores)  264 
(Freshmen)      309 

31 
56 
66 

58 
36 
39 

(Seniors)          279 
(Juniors)          244 
(Sophomores)  282 

These  losses  and  gains  of  the  several  classes  are  of  course  not  al- 
together losses  or  gains  to  the  College,  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
being  due  to  the  transfer  of  students  from  one  class  to  another,  as  will 
appear  from  the  next  table,  which  gives  the  nature  of  the  losses  and 
gains  in  detail. 


Losses. 

Left  College  without  completing  the  year  . 
Left  College  after  completing  the  year    .   . 

Removed  to  a  lower  class 

Advanced  to  a  higher  class 

Became  Special  Student     ...    •  .   .   .   . 

Total  loss 

Class  of 
1890. 

Class  of 
1891. 

Class  of 
1892. 

Total  for 

three 
Classes. 

13 
6 
4 

8 

•    • 

9 
4 

16 
27 

.  . 

22 

3 

22 

18 
1 

44 
13 
42 
53 
1 

31 

56 

66 

153 

Gaihs. 
From  hiffher  classes 

3 
28 
27 

4 

17 
15 

16 

•    • 

23 

• 

•     • 

65 

From  lo^^er  classew  «   .   .   .   .    r   .   .   t   t    « 

Newly  admitted 

Total  gain 

58 

36 

89 

133 

Net  loss 

20 

•    • 

27 

•    • 

20 

•    • 

**   flrain 

27 

©■"•**  ......•••... 

Among  the  forty-four  students  who  left  College  without  completing 
the  work  of  the  year  are  included  five  whose  incomplete  record  was 
due  to  their  failure  to  pass  the  examinations.  Of  the  remaining  thirty- 
nine,  twelve  were  obliged  by  ill  health  to  discontinue  their  studies. 
The  probation  of  one  Sophomore  was  closed  for  disorderly  conduct, 
and  three  Freshmen  were  required  to  withdraw  for  persistent  neglect 
of  their  studies.  Six  other  Freshmen  and  one  Junior  were  advised  to 
withdraw.     Three  withdrew  owing  to  lack  of  money,  and  three  others 
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to  go  into  business.  Ten  withdrew  for  various  other  reasons  of  a 
personal  nature. 

Of  the  thirteen  students  who  completed  the  work  of  the  year,  but 
have  not  returned  to  College,  two  withdrew  without  stating  their 
reason.  Three  were  prevented  from  returning  by  poor  health,  and 
one  died  near  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation.  One  was  a  former 
member  of  the  class  of  1889,  who  has  so  far  made  up  his  de- 
ficiencies that  he  can  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  with- 
out further  residence.  Four  other  Juniors,  who  had  accomplished 
almost  a  full  year's  work  beyond  the  requirement,  were  granted 
the  same  privilege.  Two  of  these  transferred  themselves  to  the 
Medical  School.  One  Junior  left  College  to  study  law,  and  one  to  go 
into  business. 

The  forty-two  students  removed  to  lower  classes,  together  with 
the  five  mentioned  above,  who  would  have  been  placed  in  lower 
classes  had  they  returned  to  College,  constitute  the  aggregate  loss 
of  the  three  classes  due  to  failure  in  scholarship.  To  these  are 
added  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  also  the  corresponding 
figures  for  previous  years,  the  ten  (also  mentioned  above)  who  owed 
their  dismissal  to  persistent  neglect  of  their  studies  :  — 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

xtHyifa 

Removed  to  lower  classes  . 
Withdrawn  during  the  year 

Total 

Whole  number  of  students 
in  the  three  classes  .   . 

14 
3 

7 
5 

23 
2 

33 
12 

33 
3 

61 
4 

46 

47 
10 

17 
641 

12 
682 

25 
695 

45 
745 

36 
726 

65 
745 

46 
760 

57 
825 

Of  the  fifty-three  students  advanced  to  higher  classes,  three  were 
Juniors  who  had  for  special  reasons  been  permitted  by  the  Faculty  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  degree  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year. 
Eleven  Sophomores  and  five  Freshmen,  who  had  been  granted  a  simi- 
lar privilege,  have  been  advanced,  in  virtue  of  the  work  they  have 
accomplished,  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  respectively,  the 
Faculty  having  adopted  the  rule  that  in  such  cases  the  student  shall 
be  classed  according  to  the  number  of  courses  that  stand  to  his 
credit.  The  remaining  thirty-four,  —  a  gratifying  increase  over 
former  years,  —  were  former  members  of  the  classes  to  which  they 
were  advanced,  having  so  far  made  good  their  deficiencies  as  to  be 
entitled  to  this  promotion  under  the  rules.  Five  of  them  were  Juniors 
who  thus  succeeded  in  graduating  with  their  original  class. 
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The  sixty-five  persons  newly  admitted  to  the  three  classes  under 
consideration  include  twelve  students  who  had  previously  been  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  and  resumed  their  connection  after  an  interval 
of  absence.  Five  of  these  were  readmitted  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year.  Five  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class  on 
passing  the  usual  examinations.  £leven  Special  Students  were  ad- 
mitted,—  two  to  the  Senior,  three  to  the  Junior,  and  six  to  the 
Sophomore  class,  —  having  given  satisfactory  proof  of  their  quali- 
fications chiefly  by  work  done  in  College.  Five  other  Special  Students 
were  admitted,  —  one  to  the  Senior,  one  to  the  Junior,  and  three  to 
the  Sophomore  class,  — partly  on  the  basis  of  work  previously  done  at 
other  colleges.  Four  students  from  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  twenty-eight  graduates  or  students  of  other  colleges  or 
scientific  schools,  were  admitted  directly,  —  seventeen  to  the  Senior, 
eight  to  the  Junior,  and  seven  to  the  Sophomore  class. 

The  new  Freshman  class  numbers  three  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
made  up  as  follows :  — 

Admitted  m  1889 

by  examination 270 

from  other  coUeges 4 

from  the  Lawrence  Scientiflc  School    ...       1 

Preyionsly  admitted 27 

Removed  from  a  higher  class 22 

Total 324 

The  number  of  Special  Students  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  the  changes  in  their  number  down  to  October,  1889,  are 
given  in  the  following  table :  — 

In  attendance  October,  1888 145 

Begistered  later  in  the  year 3 

148 
Transferred  to  a  CoUege  class  daring  the  year .  .       4 

Withdrew  without  taking  any  final  examination  .      37 

—  81 

Took  final  examinations  in  one  or  more  studies  ...    117 
Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year     ....      10 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 34 

Admitted  to  a  College  class 15 

—  59 

Betumed  as  Special  Students,  September,  1889  ...     58 

Readmitted * 1 

Newly  admitted,  September  and  October,  1889    ...     84 

Present  number ^   .    143 

Decrease,  2. 
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Combining  and  comparing  the  statistics  which  have  been  given,  we 
obtain  the  following  results :  — 

Number  of  students  in  attendance,  October,  1889 :  — 

Seniors 279 

Juniors 244 

Sophomores 282 

Freshmen 324 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates-   ....    1129 
Special  Students 148 

Total 1272 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates,  October,  1888  .   .    1036 
"  **  *»  «*        1889  .   .    1129 

Increase 94 

Whole  number  of  students,  October,  1888 1180 

**  "  «*  "  1889 1272 

Increase 92 

The  plan  of  the  examinations  for  admission  was  modified  by  a  vote  of 
the  Faculty,  passed  in  the  early  part  of  last  3*ear,  which  transferred  the 
three  principal  days  of  the  September  examination  from  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  to  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  of  the 
week  in  which  the  college  year  opens.  The  object  of  this  change  was 
to  secure,  so  far  as  possible,  a  punctual  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
year  on  Thursda}-,  and  a  considerable  gain  in  this  respect  was  effected 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  year.  Not  all  the  confusion,  however, 
was  eliminated,  and  the  Faculty  was  satisfied  that  a  still  greater  sepa- 
ration of  the  examinations  from  term-time  was  necessary,  especially 
in  view  of  the  new  requirement,  to  be  noticed  further  on,  that  Fresh- 
men must  submit  their  choice  of  studies  to  their  advisers  before 
handing  them  in.  It  has,  therefore,  now  been  voted  to  set  the  three 
days  of  examination  in  question  back  to  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  of  the  preceding  week,  leaving  but  one  day's  programme 
to  be  completed  on  Monday,  so  that  two  whole  days  will  intervene 
between  the  end  of  the  examinations  and  the  first  college  exercises. 
This  will  afford  the  successful  candidate  ample  time,  after  his  ad- 
mission, to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  beginning  work  with 
the  rest  of  the  students. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  Faculty  revised  the  rule  relating 
to  testimonials,  and  added  a  provision  requiring  every  candidate,  in 
addition  to  his  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  ^^  to  give  the  ad- 
dresses of  two  persons,  preferably  former  teachers  or  employers,  fix>m 
whom  information  about  him  can  be  obtained." 
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The  question  of  granting  a  preliminary  certificate  to  a  candidate 
who  passes  on  studies  amounting  to  less  than  five  hours  (the  present 
minimum)  on  the  examination  programme  was  considered  by  the 
Faculty  at  the  instance  of  the  teacher  of  one  of  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates of  last  year.  The  Committee  on  Admission  issued  a  circular- 
letter  to  all  teachers  engaged  to  any  considerable  extent  in  fitting 
boys  for  Harvard  College,  asking  them  to  express  their  views  on  the 
question.  Replies  were  received  from  sixty,  of  whom  less  than  a 
third  favored  the  proposed  change.  A  few  thought  the  matter  unim- 
portant or  had  other  plans  to  suggest,  but  a  distinct  majority  preferred 
the  present  rule  to  any  lower  standard,  though  some  of  these  sug- 
gested that  exceptions  might  well  be  made  in  special  cases.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty,  who  voted  to  authorize  the 
Dean,  ^Mn  cases  which  seem  to  him  deserving  of  exceptional  treat- 
ment, to  grant  a  certificate  to  a  candidate  who  has  creditably  passed  a 
preliminary  examination  in  studies  amounting  to  less  than  five  hours.'* 

In  the  subjects  of  the  examination  a  change  of  some  consequence 
was  made,  though  not  one  that  disturbs  in  the  least  the  general  plan, 
by  the  introduction  of  algebra  as  one  of  the  advanced  studies.  For 
the  present  it  is  accepted  as  an  alternative  for  mechanics,  but  the 
latter  is  to  be  removed  from  the  list  after  the  examinations  of  1890, 
when  the  four  advanced  mathematical  subjects  will  be  logarithms 
and  trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  analytic  geometry,  and  advanced 
algebra.  Simultaneously  with  this  action,  a  more  particular  definition 
of  elementar}'  algebra,  naming  all  the  topics  embraced  in  the  examin- 
ation, was  appended  to  the  long-standing  description,  'through 
quadratic  equations.' 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  who  offered  themselves  to  be 
finally  examined  for  admission  this  year  was  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  or  four  more  than  in  1888.  Of  these,  twenty-eight,  who  took 
a  part  of  the  examination  in  June  with  the  intention  of  completing 
it  in  September,  were  so  unsuccessful  that  they  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  pass  this  year ;  leaving  the  number  of  candidates  who  completed  the 
examination  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  use  made  by  these 
of  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  examination  was  as  follows :  — 

Number  of  candidates  who 

Divided  the  ezamination  between  two  years 225 

"        **           "                  **       June  and  September    .  62 

Took  the  whole  examination  at  one  time 50 

Total 327 

The  statistics  of  the  examinations  which  I  now  submit  relate,  in 
the  first  place,  exclusively  to  these  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  can- 
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didates,  without  regard  to  the  time  when  they  were  examined,  and  are 
designed  to  show  the  character  of  their  preparation  for  college,  — the 
studies  they  pursued  in  their  preparatory  course,  and  the  quality  of 
their  work  as  tested  by  the  examinations.  Side  by  side  with  these 
statistics  I  have  placed,  for  the  puqx>ses  of  comparison,  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1888,  the  first  year  in  which  the  examinations 
were  conducted  by  the  present  method  exclusively. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  of  two  of  the  elementary  studies^ 
German  and  French,  the  candidate  may  omit  one,  provided  he 
present  in  place  of  it  one  advanced  stud}'  in  addition  to  the  two 
required  of  all  candidates ;  and  also  that  he  may  omit  elementary 
Greek  or  elementary  Latin,  provided  he  substitute  for  it  two  ad- 
vanced courses  (or  their  equivalent) ,  one  of  which,  however,  must 
be  in  mathematics  and  the  other  in  either  mathematics  or  phj'sical 
science.  With  the  exception  of  this  restriction  on  those  who  omit 
Greek  or  Latin,  the  candidate's  choice  of  advanced  studies  is  entirely 
free.     The  number  of  courses  he  must  choose  is  :  — 


(a)  If  he  presents  all  the  elementary  studies,    ....  2  courses. 

(6)      '*      omits  German  or  French, 3 

(c)     **  *»     Greek  or  Latin, 4 

{d)     '*  '*     German  or  French  and  Greek  or  Latin,  5 


i( 


(( 


it 


The  extent  to  which  each  of  these  four  plans  of  preparation  for 
College  was  used  by  the  candidates  of  1888  and  1889  respectiyely  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Number  of  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves on  — 

Flan  a 

*'    6,  omitting  German 

"    **        "        French 

"    **        "        both 

Total,  plan  b  .   ,   .   , 

"    c,        "        Greek 

••    **        «*        Latin 

Total,  plan  c  .   .    .    . 

"  <2,  "  Greek  and  German  .   . 

**   •*  **            "        »'    French  .  .   . 

•*   '*  **  Latm     **    German.  .   . 

"   **  .  *•            '•        •'    French  .  .   . 

Total,  plan  d  ,   ,   .   , 

Whole  number  of  candidates 


1880. 


Percent. 


122     37.81 


150 
31 


181     55.35 


21 
0 


2 
1 

0 
0 


21       6.42 


3       0.92 
327 
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The  following  positive  statistics,  deduced  fh>m  the  above  table, 
may  be  of  interest :  — 


ynmber  of  candidates  presenting  — 

ElementaTT  Greek 

1888. 

1889. 

802 

815 

302 

0 

13 

145 
278 
110 
35 
168 

Per  cent. 

95.87 
100. 

95.87 

4.13 

46.03 
88.25 
34.92 
11.11 
53.33 

303 

327 

803 

0 

24 

175 
295 
143 
32 
152 

Per  cent. 

92.66 
100. 

92.66 

7.84 

58.52 
90.21 
43.73 
9.79 
46.48 

**          Latin      

**           Greek  and  Latin     .... 
**          Greek  without  Latin  .   .   . 
**           Latin  without  Greek  .    .   . 

"          German 

**          French 

•*          German  and  French   .   .   . 
•*          German  without  French    . 
**          French  without  German    . 

It  will  be  remembered  fbrther  that  in  two  of  the  elementary  studies 
the  candidate  has  a  choice  of  subjects  :  in  History,  between  Greek  and 
Roman  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  England  on  the  other ;  and  in  Physical  Science,  between  a 
course  in  descriptive  physics  and  astronomy  and  one  in  experimental 
physics.  In  both  cases  the  first  alternative  is  identical  with  the  re- 
quirement in  the  same  study  under  the  old  method,  except  that  in 
Physical  Science  the  old  requirement  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  astronomy.  In  these  two  studies  the  candidates  under 
consideration  and  the  corresponding  candidates  in  1888,  presented 
themselves  for  examination  as  follows :  — 


Students  examined  — 

In  the  hiatory  of  Greece  and  of  Rome 

«<   «*       «        «<  the  United  States  and  of  England  . 
"■  neither  alternative      

**  both  altemativea 

*' descriptiTe  physics  and  astronomy 

'*  experimental  physics 

**  neither  altematire 

**  both  altematiyes 


1888. 


315 


1889. 


Per  cent. 

Percent 

281 

89 

285 

87 

81 

10 

42 

13 

8 

2 
829 

• 

2 

315 

327 

212 

67 

164 

50 

93 

30 

149 

46 

10 

15 
828 

• 

1 

327 
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In  both  studies  there  is  a  clear  gaiu  in  favor  of  the  new  alternative, 
the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  presenting  themselves  in  ex- 
perimental physics  being  particularly  marked. 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  the  several  advanced  studies  entered 
into  the  preparation  of  these  candidates,  I  give  first  the  number  and 
the  percentage  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  in  each  study :  — 


Whole  number  of  candidates 

ynmber  offering  Greek 

"  "        Latm 

*•  **        Greek  Composition  .   .   . 

»*  *•        Latin  **  .   .   . 

•*  **        German 

**  "        French 

•*  **  Logarithms  and  Trigo- 
nometry      

»*  **        Solid  Geometry     .    .    .    . 

"  **        Analytic  Geometry  .   .   . 

**  **        Mechanics  or  Advanced 

Algebra     

*•  *•        Physics 

**  "        Chemistry 


1888. 


315 
256 
801 
198 
223 
43 
61 

48 
53 
12 

11 

9 

22 


Per  cent, 

81 
96 
68 
71 
14 
19 

15 

17 

4 

4 
8 

7 


1880. 


327 
243 
305 
188 
200 
48 
84 

54 

61 
15 

10 

1 

27 


Per  cent. 

74 
98 
67 
61 
13 
26 

17 

19 

5 

3 
0.3 

8 


The  following  tables  are  designed  to  show  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  advanced  studies  have  been  combined  in  the  preparation  of  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  of  these  candidates,  —  ten,  whose  list  of  ad- 
vanced studies  was  incomplete,  having  been  omitted  from  the  account. 
Five  of  these  ten,  however,  it  should  be  remarked,  presented  the  re- 
quired number  of  advanced  studies,  and  their  deficiency  was  due  to 
the  fact  that,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  rule,  they  offered 
an  inadmissible  substitute  for  elementary  Greek.  The  figures  which 
are  repeated  in  each  line  of  the  table  indicate  the  number  of  candi- 
dates who  presented  in  combination  the  studies  under  which  the 
figures  are  placed.  Thus,  under  plan  a,  thirty-three  candidates  pre- 
sented Greek  and  Latin,  three  presented  Greek  with  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition,  one  presented  Greek  and  Chemistry,  &c.  Full 
courses  are  distinguished  by  capital  letters  and  figures  in  bold-face 
type. 
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The  following  figures,  deduced  from  the  above  tables,  show  to  what 
extent  the  candidates  admitted  in  1888  and  in  1889  had  carried  their 
stadles  beyond  the  point  required  foi^  admission :  — 

Candidates  who  presented  advanced  studies  exceeding  the  1888.  1880. 

required  amount  by  one  half -course 14             9 

*'  one  course 39  45 

*'  one  and  a  half  courses 7             5 

**  two  courses •  .  14              9 

'*  two  and  a  half  courses .  .              4 

'*  three  courses 2              2 

"  three  and  a  half  courses 1 

**  four  courses 3              1 

Total 80  75 

Percentage 24.3         22.9 

The  success  with  which  this  body  of  candidates  sustained  the  test 
of  the  examinations  is  shown  by  the  next  two  tables,  of  which  the 
first  gives  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  subject  for  the  last  two 
vears:  — 


^Percentage  of  candidates  failing  in  each  study :  — 

BLEMBNTABT   STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French  

History  (Greek  and  Roman) 

"       (American  and  English) 

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry 

Physical  Science  (Descriptiye) 

Physics  (Experimental) 


ADVANCED   STUDIES. 


Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition    .... 
Latin  **  .... 

German 

French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 
Solid  Geometry  ...... 

Analytic  Geometry 

Mechanics  and  Adr.  Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry 


XOOva 


15 

3 

3 

10 

14 

5 

3 

22 

21 

16 

16 

19 
9 
16 
26 
21 
23 
71 
19 
33 
73 
22 
5 


1889. 


17 

6 
5 
11 
12 
7 
13 
28 
13 
15 
14 

20 
17 
12 
17 
17 
23 
32 
23 
33 
64 
100 
0 
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The  second  table  gives  the  general  result  of  the  examination,  com- 
pared with  those  of  previous  years. 


Candidates  examined  .   .   . 

'*          admitted   .   .   . 

"                **       clear . 

**          rejected    .  .   . 
Per  cent           •*      .... 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Old 
Method. 

New 
Method. 

TotaL 

308 
287 
111 
21 
6.8 

247 

235 

89 

12 

4.9 

80 
66 
21 
14 
17.5 

327 

301 

110 

26 

8. 

315 
301 
125 
14 
4.4 

327 

305 

114 

22 

7. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  five  candidates  admitted  this  year,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  •  September. 
Two,  by  passing  further  examinations,  were  admitted  to  the  Sophomore 
class.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-three,  fourteen,  on  account  of  their 
youth,  or  poor  health,  or  lack  of  money,  have  postponed  their  entrance 
until  another  year ;  seven  others  gave  notice  that  ^  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  register  this  year' ;  two  have  gone  abroad ;  three  have  entered 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  one  the  Medical  School.  The 
remaining  six  have  not  been  heard  from. 


Besides  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  candidates  for  admis- 
sion, whose  record  is  exhibited  in  the  preceding  statistics,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  persons,  or  one  less  than  last  year,  were  examined 
in  various  subjects  as  candidates  for  a  preliminary  certificate. 
Both  of  these  classes  of  candidates  are  represented  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  for  each  study  the  proportion  of  candidates  ex- 
amined, and  the  proportion  of  failure  among  those  examined,  in  that 
study  this  year.  With  these  are  placed  the  corresponding  statistics 
for  the  examinations  of  1888.  It  is  perhaps  upnecessary  to  point 
out  that  the  only  correspondence  to  be  looked  for  in  the  table  is 
between  the  record  of  the  preliminary  examination  of  one  year  and 
the  final  of  the  next,  and  that  this  correspondence  cannot,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  exact. 


EXAMINATIONS   FOR  ADMISSION. 
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Whole  nombcr  of  candidates : 

1888,  Preliminarr    ...    368 

1889.  ••  ...    352 

1888,  Final 315 

18»,     "  827 


Elbmentakt  Studies. 

Engliih 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Greek  and  Roman) 

'*        (Am.  and  English) 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Physical  Sci.  (Descriptive) . 
**         **  (Experimental) 

Adtahced  Studies. 

Greek •    .... 

Latin 

Greek  Composition    .... 
Latin  Composition     .... 

German 

French     

Logarithms  and  Trigonom. 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry    .   .   .   . 
Mechanics  and  Adv.  Algebra 

Physics • 

Chemistry 


Fnrcentage  of  the  whole 
namber  of  candidates 
who  were  examined  in 
each  study. 


1888. 


6 
80 
96 
25 
72 
76 
11 
88 
51 
27 
14 


5 
16 
19 
11 

3 

7 

1 

3 

0.3 

0 

0 

3 


72 
40 
36 
36 
43 
38 
6 
51 
79 
53 
20 


79 

90 

52 

64 

12 

16 

15 

15 

3 

3 

3 

7 


1880. 


E 

1 

a 
98 

0.3 

78 

39 

95 

37 

29 

37 

68 

48 

76 

34 

11 

8 

86 

57 

51 

79 

15 

35 

29 

35 

6 

73 

15 

83 

16 

46 

12.5 

59 

5. 

11 

9 

22 

4 

17 

7 

17 

0.3 

4 

1 

3 

■   • 

0.3 

3 

6 

Percentage  of  fiiilore  among 
those  examined  in   each 
stady. 


1888. 


a 


50 
24 
23 
27 
81 
12 
32;! 
47 
41 
39 
8 


58 
24 
36 
50 
33 
25 
67 
50 
0 


20 

7 

8 

12 

29 

13 

6 

43 

27 

20 

27 


20 
9 
19 
28 
24 
28 
71 
21 
40 
73 
22 
5 


1880. 


S 


0 
28 
20 
1*5 
20 
24 
15 
42 
18 
29 
18 


43 
52 
22 
48 
19 
29 
71 
52 
100 
33 


-a 

a 


0 


17 
14 
14 
16 
22 
17 
22 
48 
16 
19 
18 


20 
19 
15 
19 
19 
26 
33 
23 
36 
64 
100 
0 


The  nest  table  shows  the  general  results  of  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations under  the  present  system  in  1887,  1888,  and  1889,  and  those 
under  the  old  method  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Under  the  new 
method  a  candidate,  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate,  must  ordinarily 
pass  on  studies  occupying  at  least  five  hours  on  the  examination 
programme,  but  for  special  reasons  a  certificate  may  be  granted  for 
a  smaller  number,  as  has  been  explained  above.  The  time  assigned 
on  the  programme  to  the  several  studies  is  as  follows :  English, 
an  hour  and  a  half  (but  the  fhiction  is  neglected  in  the  table)  ; 
elementary  Greek  and  Latin,  and  advanced  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  two  hours  each ;  all  other  studies, 
one  hour  each. 
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Number  of  candidates  who  passed  in 
studies  amounting  to 


Four    hours 
Five         **    . 


t  ( 


Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen  " 

Fourteen  ** 


(C 

n 


Received  certificates 

Fuled  to  obtain  a  certificate     .   . 

Whole  number  of  candidates   .    . 


Old  Method. 


1885. 


24 

35 

51 

77 

24 

29 

5 

2 

1 


248 
55 


303 


1880. 


36 

37 

55 

84 

46 

32 

7 

2 

1 


283 
43 


326 


New  Method. 


1887. 


23 

32 

45 

54 

16 

11 

7 

3 

0 

1 


192* 
53 


245* 


1888. 


34 

53 

68 

60 

24 

12 

1 

2 

2 


256 
97 


353 


1880. 


4 

49 

63 

54 

79 

16 

11 

5 

3 

1 


285 
67 


352 


The  usual  good  order  of  the  College  was  maintained  throughout  ihi 
year,  and  the  Faculty  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  serious  breaches 
of  discipline  only  in  the  cases  of  two  Sophomores,  one  of  whom  was 
suspended  three  months  for  intoxication,  and  the  probation  of  the 
other  was  closed  for  disorderly-  conduct.  The  subject  of  good  ordei 
in  private  houses  largely  occupied  by  students  was,  however,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Facult3%  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that  a 
proctor  should  be  placed  in  an}'  building  occupied  by  College  stu- 
dents whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Parietal  Board 
it  may  appear  necessary  ;  and  that  failure  to  receive  a  proctor  undei 
such  circumstances  should  lead  to  the  enforcement,  without  fbrthei 
action  of  the  Faculty,  of  that  section  of  the  Regulations  which  forbids 
any  undergraduate  to  lodge  in  any  house  or  board  in  any  family  which 
has  been  disapproved  bj'  the  Faculty.  An  agreement,  moreover,  was 
obtained  by  negotiation  with  the  owners  or  agents  of  all  private  build- 
ings occupied  by  eight  or  more  students,  that  the  following  clause 
should  be  inserted  in  any  future  leases  issued  by  them:  '^  If  the 
lessee  shall  be  expelled  or  dismissed  from  Harvard  College,  or  shall 
be  required  to  sever  his  connection  with  Harvard  University,  or  if  the 

*  In  1887  seYentj--«ix  candidates  were  examined  by  the  old  method,  of  whom  fifty-nine  reoelTed 
certificates  crediting  them  with  subjects  on  the  new  lint  corresponding  to  those  on  which  tliej  had 
passed.  The  whole  number  of  candidates  in  1887  was  therefore  321,  and  the  number  of  thoM  who 
receired  certificates  was  251. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  AND  READINGS.  68 

President  of  Harrard  University  shall  request  that  the  lessee  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  premises,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lessor 
to  enter  and  expel  the  lessee  from  the  premises." 

The  instruction  given  in  the  College  in  the  year  1888-89  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  tables  on  the  following  pages,  which  contain  a 
statement  of  the  work  done  in  each  course,  the  names  of  the  in- 
structors, the  number  of  hours  a  week  of  instruction,  and  the  number 
of  students  of  various  classes  and  departments,*  as  well  as  the  total 
number  of  students,  in  regular  attendance.  To  furnish  a  complete 
view  of  the  scheme  of  instruction,  all  the  courses  are  included  in  the 
list,  —  those  omitted  for  the  year  as  well  as  those  actually  given.  Of 
the  omitted  courses,  those  which  were  not  offered  are  distinguished 
by  a  bracket  (  [ )  ;  the  rest  were  withdrawn  when  it  appeared  that 
they  had  not  been  taken  by  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  students. 
A  star  (*)  indicates  that  a  course  could  be  taken  only  with  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  instructor. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  which  may  be  counted  towards  the 
degree  of  Bachelor. of  Arts,  instruction  in  Elocution  was  given  to 
voluntary  classes  by  Mr.  Hayes. 

The  number  of  Evening  Readings  has  gradually  fallen  off  in  recent 
years,  as  the  number  of  public  lectures  and  addresses  has  increased, 
and  the  few  that  were  given  last  year  arc  included  with  the  latter  in 
the  following  list :  — 

Bmbylonian  Books,  by  Professor  Lton,  five  illustrated  lectures  as  follows : 

1.  Their  Discovery  by  Botta,  Layard,  and  otlier  Explorers. 

2.  Their  Decipherment  by  Grotefend  and  Rawlinson. 

3.  Their  Language  and  Script. 

4.  General  View  of  their  Contents. 

5.  Exhibition  of  a  Collection  presented  to  the  University  by    Mr.  Stephen 

Salisbury. 

Moslem  Civilization,  by  Professor  Toy,  four  lectures  (three  illustrated)  k» 
follows : 

1.  Mohammed  and  the  Koran. 

2.  Mohammedan  Doctors  and  Saints. 

3.  Arabic  Literature. 

4.  The  Present  Outlook  in  the  Moslem  World. 

The  Koran  (two  readings),  by  Professor  Toy. 

*  To  designate  the  various  kinds  of  students  in  the  several  courses,  the 
following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gr.  for  Graduate  Student,  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju. 
for  Junior,  So.  for  Sophomore,  Fr.  for  Freshman,  Sp.,  for  Special  Student, 
Sc.  for  Scientific  Student,  Di.  for  Divinity  Student,  Law  for  Law  Student,  Me. 
for  Medical  Student,  Ve.  for  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  Bu.  for  Stu- 
dent of  the  Bussey  Institution. 
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Six  lectures,  intended  for  Freshmen  studying  6reek,  but  open  to  the  public : 
1  and  2.  Plato,  Socrates,  and  the  Sophists,  by  Professor  Ooodwin. 
8.  Homer  in  Greek  Life  and  Thought,  by  Professor  Wright. 
4.  The  Study  of  Homer,  by  Professor  Wright. 
5  and  6.  The  Greek  Theatre,  by  Professor  J.  W.  White. 

Euripides  and  the  Story  of  Medea  in  Ancient  Art  (illustrated  lecture),  by  Dr. 
Morgan. 

The  Athenian  Acropolis  (eight  illustrated  lectures),  by  Dr.  Wheeler. 

The  Opportunity  to  excarate  Delphi  by  the  American  School  at  Athens,  by 
Professor  Norton. 

The  Poetry  of  Farm  Life :  an  introduction  to  the  Georgics,  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Parker. 

The  Gunnlaugssaga  Ormstungu  Creading),  by  Mr.  Baeeitt. 

The  Political  Outlook  in  France,  by  Professor  Cohn. 

The  Centennial  of  the  French  Bevolution,  by  Professor  Cohn. 

Modern  Anthropology ;  or,  The  Scientific  Method  Applied  to  Man,  by  Dr. 
Ward,  four  lectures  as  follows: 

1.  Modern  Anthropology :  Its  History,  Method,  and  Sphere. 

2.  Man's  Origin,  Antiquity,  and  Development. 
8.  Anthropology  and  Sociology. 

4.  Benefits  of  Anthropological  Study. 

Music  as  a  Profession,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foots. 

The  Scientific  Appliances  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  and  the  Sci- 
entific Work  now  being  done  there  (illustrated  lecture),  by  Professor  Trow- 

ERIDGE. 

Applications  of  Physical  Science :  The  Measurement  of  Light  Wares,  by 
Professor  A.  A.  Michelson. 

Applications  of  Physical  Science:  Composite  Photography,  by  Professor 
Henrt  p.  Bowditch,  M.D. 

The  Acoustic  Principles  underlying  the  Art  of  Telephony  (illustrated  lecture), 
by  Professor  Charles  R.  Cross,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Dudleian  Lecture  for  1888  (fourth  subject)  :  by  Professor  Gborob  P. 
Fisher,  D.D.,  of  Yale  University. 

Addresses  at  College  Conference  Meetings,  by  President  Eliot,  Professor 
F.  G.  Peabodt,  Professor  Norton,  Rev.  John  Graham  Brooks,  Mr.  Gborob 
W.  Cable,  Professor  Goodale,  Roger  Wolcott,  Esq.,  Professor  Joseph 
Henrt  Thater,  Professor  Shaler,  and  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Halb,  D.D. 

An  address  before  the  Harvard  Total  Abstinence  League,  by  Professor  F.  G. 
Feabodt. 

Before  the  Harvard  Classical  Club : 
The  Medea  of  Euripides  (two  lectures,  with  readings) ,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Lawtov. 

Before  the  Deutscher  Verein  : 
The  Intellectual  Life  of  Germany,  five  lectures  as  follows : 

Das  Dcutschland  von  Heute  (lecture  in  German),  by  Mr.  Henrt  ViLLARD,of 
New  York. 
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Modem  German  Thought  and  its  Significance  to  English-speaking  People,  bj 
Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Concord. 

Indiridualism  as  a  Force  in*German  Literature,  by  Professor  Fbancks. 

'  German  Engraving  in  the  16th  Century  (illustrated  lecture) ,  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
KoEHLEH,  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum. 

Goethe  as  Autobiographer,  by  Professor  A.  A.  Riplet,  of  Boston. 

Before  the  Conference  Franpaise : 
L'Art  du  Com^en  (lecture  in  French) ,  by  Monsieur  Coquelut. 

Before  the  Harvard  Philosophical  Club : 
Memory  and  the  Rational  Means  of  improving  it,  by  Dr.  Edward  Pick. 

Before  the  Harvard  Finance  Club : 
History  of  Legal  Tender  in  the  United  States,  by  Hon.  John  Jat  Kmox. 

The  Isthmian  Canal,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Solet. 

The  Requirement  of  Impartiality  and  Uniformity  in  Railroad  Service,  by 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Coolbt. 

Before  the  Harvard  Natural  History  Society : 
Life  among  the  Aborigines  of  Australia,  by  Mr.  Carl  Lumholz. 

Before  the  Cambridge  Indian  Association : 
Alaska  and  its  Indians,  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  U.  S.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Alaska. 

In  the  Announcement  of  Instruction  for  1889-90,  which  the  Faculty 
issued  in  May,  a  new  department,  that  of  Germanic  Philology,  is 
recognized  for  the  first  time.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  half- 
course  in  Gothic,  which  has  been  occasionally  given  heretofore  by 
Professor  Sheldon,  a  half-course  in  Old  and  Middle  High  German  and 
Historical  Grammar,  by  Professor  von  Jagemann,  and  a  course  in 
Icelandic  (Old  Norse) ,  by  Mr.  Kittredge.  The  title  of  the  Semitic 
department  was  changed  to  '  Semitic  Languages  and  History '  in  con- 
sequence of  the  addition  of  three  historical  courses,  requiring  no 
knowledge  of  Semitic  languages,  to  the  list,  in  which  Professor  Lyons* 
half-course  on  Babylonian- Assyrian  history  had  been  the  only  one  of 
this  character.  Of  the  three  courses  referred  to  the  first  two  had 
previously  been  established  in  the  Divinity  School ;  the  third  is  new : — 

History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  from  the  period  of  the  Judges  until 
Ezra.     Two  hours*    Professor  Lyon.  , 

History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other  Semitic  Religions. 
Two  hours.    Professor  Tot. 

History  of  the  Spanish  Califate.     Half-course,     One  hour.    Professor  Tot. 

In  each  of  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin  a  more  elementary 
course  in  composition  was  added  for  Freshmen  who  come  to  College 
without  training  in  writing  those  languages,  experience  having  shown 
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that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  instruction.      The  following  new 
courses  were  also  announced  in  those  departments :  — 

The  present  state  of  Archaeological  Discovery  and  Research  in  Greece  (selected 
topics).     Two  hours.     Dr.  Tarbell. 

Ancient  Philosophy  as  set  forth  by  Cicero.  Three  hours,  first  half-year. 
Professor  Greenough. 

Practice  in  speaking  Latin.     Half-course.     Two  hours.     Professor  Allen. 

The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship.  Half-course.  Three  hours,  first  half- 
year.     Professor  Allen. 

Latin  Grammar  (Syntax) .  ffalf-^ourse.  Two  or  three  hours,  second  half-year. 
Professor  Greenough. 

In  the  Forensic  courses  prescribed  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  the 
plan  in  use  for  some  years  past,  under  which  each  course  consisted  of 
a  forensic,  a  thesis  (of  double  the  length  of  a  forensic) ,  and  an  exami- 
nation, was  abandoned,  and  the  old  plan  of  simply  requiring  four 
forensics  in  each  of  the  two  yeai's  was  restored.  One  valuable 
feature,  however,  of  the  recent  method  was  retained,  —  the  plan  of 
offering  the  student  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  selected  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  various  elective  courses,  so  that  he  can  bring  his 
forensic  work  into  relation  with  the  rest  of  his  studies.  The  following 
were  added  to  the  list  of  elective  courses  in  English :  — 

English  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  exclusive  of  the  Drama  and  of 
Bacon.     Half-course.     One  hour.     Professor  Wendell. 

History  and  Principles  of  English  Versification.  Half-course,  One  hour. 
Professor  Bbigos. 

In  French  a  course  for  special  research  was  added  to  the  liat.  In 
Philosophy  the  course  in  English  philosophy  was  restored,  to  be  given 
by  Mr.  Santayana.  In  Political  Economy,  Professor  Dunbar's  half- 
course  on  the  management  and  ownership  of  railways  was  enlarged  to 
a  full  course,  and  the  following  course  was  added :  — 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  special  reference  to  local  taxation  in 
the  United  States.  Half-course.  Three  hours,  first  half-year.  Professor 
Dunbar. 

In  History  the  course  on  the  development  of  political  and  legal  in- 
stitutions in  Rome  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  which  has  not  been 
given  for  some  years,  was  revived  and  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Bendelari. 
In  Mathematics,  Course  F  (Elementary  Mechanics)  was  dropped 
from  the  list  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, mentioned  above  ;  and  the  two  courses  in  Algebra,  D  and  ^, 
were  reduced  to  one,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  an  ad- 
yanced  section  should  be  formed  for  the  students  of  greater  proficiency 
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for  whom  the  second  course  had  formerly  been  provided.     The  fol- 
lowing new  courses  appear  in  this  department :  — 

The  Theory  of  Equations.     Ilalf-course,   Three  hourt^  second  half-year,    Mr 
Sawin. 

Higher  Algebra  (Quantics).     Three  hours,     Mr.  Sawin. 

Hydrostatics,  Hydrokinematics ;  Force  Functions  and  Velocity  Potential  Func- 
tions and  their  uses.     Three  hours.     Professor  B.  O.  Pbirce. 

Problems  in  the  Mechanics  of  Rigid  Bodies.  Half-course,  One  hour.  Pro- 
fessor Bte&lt. 

In  the  case  of  two  geological  courses  the  experiment  was  tried  of 
putting  a  full  course  in  a  half-year,  every  full  course  having  hereto- 
fore extended  through  the  whole  year.  Dr.  Wolff's  course  on  Petro- 
graphy was  made  a  four- hour  course  for  the  first  half-year,  and 
Professor  Whitney's  course  on  Economic  Geology  was  assigned  to  the 
same  hours  in  the  second  half-year.  The  nature  of  the  work  in  these 
courses  and  their  relation  to  each  other  render  this  arrangement  de- 
sirable, but  it  is  subject  to  the  serious  drawback  that  under  our  present 
system  a  four-»hours'  course  necessarily  comes  into  conflict  with  twice 
as  many  other  studies  as  a  three-hour  course. 

The  whole  number  of  elective  courses  of  instruction  offered  for  the 
present  year  was  two  hundred  and  twelve,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  are  rated  as  full  courses,  sixty  as  half-courses,  and  eight 
(mostly  advanced  courses  for  special  research)  may  be  taken  either 
as  full  or  as  half-coutses,  according  to  the  instructor's  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  work  demanded  by  the  particular  topic  investigated.  Esti- 
mated in  full  courses,  the  whole  body  of  instruction  offered  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty- two.  The  distribution  of  this  aggregate 
among  the  several  departments  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  amount  of  instruction,  both  prescribed 
and  elective,  offered  in  the  several  departments  in  each  of  the  last 
eight  years :  — 
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The  question  of  counting  work  in  the  Summer  schools  towards  the 
degree  was  again  before  the  Faculty,  as  the  votes  adopted  on  that 
subject  the  preceding  year  were  provisional  only  ;  nor  can  the  Faculty 
yet  be  said  to  have  reached  any  settled  policj'  in  the  matter.  They 
voted,  however,  to  allow  credit,  to  the  extent  of  a  half-course,  to 
advanced  geological  field-work  done  in  the  summer  and  tested  by  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course ;  and  to  permit  a  student  to 
do  the  work  of  one  of  the  courses  known  as  Engineering  2  and  4 
during  the  summer,  provided  he  take  the  mid-year  and  final  examin- 
ations at  the  regular  times  in  the  following  year. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries  of  the  College 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  suggested  to  the 
Faculty  the  propriety  of  calling  upon  such  beneficiaries  for  some  re- 
turn in  the  shape  of  service  as  monitors  or  assistants,  which  would 
be  a  slight  burden  to  them  individually,  but  in  the  aggregate  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  College ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  insert  in  the 
Catalogue  a  notice  that  the  recipients  of  Price  Greenleaf  aid  may  be 
called  upon  for  such  service  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  four  hours  a 
week.  It  is  believed  that  right-minded  students  will  be  not  only 
willing  but  glad  to  repay  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  the  benefit  they 
receive,  and  will  be  more  content  to  accept  aid  under  these  conditions. 

Two  defects  in  the  working  of  our  college  system,  one  of  them  of 
a  serious  nature,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  early  in  the 
year.  The  first  was  our  lack  of  success,  thus  far,  in  securing  an 
orderly  beginning  of  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  academic  year.  A 
part  of  the  irregularity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  September  exam- 
inations for  admission  were  not  completed  till  three  days  later,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Freshmen  were  not  admitted  till  after  the 
exercises  had  begun.  The  change  in  the  time  of  the  examinations 
to  obviate  this  difiSculty  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  a  still 
greater  source  of  irregularity  was  the  liberty  which  students  enjoyed 
of  changing  their  elective  studies  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the 
year.  I  have  explained  in  previous  reports  how  the  Faculty  has  step 
by  step  narrowed  the  period  during  which  the  student  was  allowed 
to  change  his  elective  studies  if  he  found  he  had  not  made  the  best 
choice.  It  is  very  desirable  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
correct  his  mistakes,  but  the  consequence  of  granting  a  period  during 
which  changes  could  be  freely  made  was  shown  by  experience  to  be 
that  large  numbers  of  students  simply  deferred  settling  their  choice 
until  that  time.  This  resulted  in  great  uncertainty  in  the  lists  in  the 
several  courses,  to  the  annoyance  of  instructors  and  the  confusion 

of  their  returns  of  absences ;  and  this  again  was  taken  advantage  of 

\ 
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by  some  students  to  absent  themselves  from  recitations  and  lectures, 
or  even  from  College,  for  a  few  days  after  their  registration.  The 
tendency  of  students  also  to  prolong  the  Christmas  and  the  April 
recess,  and  to  take  more  than  the  single  holiday  of  Thanksgiving,  — 
this  is  the  second  defect  I  have  referred  to,  —  received  no  adequate 
check  from  our  regulations,  although  the  returns  of  absences  at  these 
times  of  the  3'ear  are  sufficiently  accurate. 

The  Faculty'  had  not  fairly  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  these 
evils  and  their  proper  remedies,  after  finishing  the  routine  work  which 
alwaj'^s  occupies  them  during  the  first  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
Board  of  Overseers  charged  their  Committee  on  Government  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  discipline  and  studies  of  the  College,  and  also 
requested  me  to  make  to  the  same  committee  a  full  and  detailed 
report  on  the  attendance  of  students  at  college  exercises,  and  on 
other  matters  referred  to  in  the  resolutions  instituting  the  investigation. 
In  response  to  this  request  I  caused  full  statistics  of  the  attendance 
of  students  to  be  prepared,  and  presented  them  early  in  January  to 
the  Committee  on  Government,  prefacing  them  with  an  explanation 
of  the  existing  regulations  relating  to  attendance, — including  a 
review  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  present  system  was  de- 
veloped,—  and  adding  a  discussion  of  the  propositions  which  has 
been  made  for  remedying  existing  or  supposed  defects  in  our  sj'stem. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Overseers  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  recommendations, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  Faculty  on  the  fifth  of  February. 
In  consequence  of  this  communication  the  deliberations  of  the 
Faculty  on  the  revision  of  the  Regulations  took  a  wider  range  than 
had  been  contemplated,  and  occupied  all  their  available  time  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  As  the  whole  subject  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained and  discussed  in  my  report  to  the  Committee  on  Government, 
and  in  two  special  reports  made  b}'  the  Faculty  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  for  transmission  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  it  will  be  sufiS- 
cient  to  record  here  the  results  attained,  with  such  exposition  as  may 
be  necessary. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Overseers  had  two  objects  in  view,  the  reg- 
ular attendance  of  students  at  lectures  and  recitations,  and  their  con- 
tinuous residence  at  the  University  in  term-time.  To  secure  the 
latter  object  they  suggested  that  eveiy  student  be  required  to  report 
in  person  early  every  morning,  with  a  moderate  and  fixed  allowance 
for  occasional  absences.  A  proposition  similar  to  this,  -except  that  it 
provided  for  a  report  three  times  a  week  instead  of  every  day,  had 
been  discussed  by  the  Faculty  in  1880.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Overseers  the  subject  was  again  carefully  considered,  and  a  plan 
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was  worked  out  in  detail  bj*  a  committee  charged  with  that  duty  ;  but  in 
the  end  the  Faculty  was  practically  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that 
the  measure  was  inexpedient.  They  were  aware  that  the  evil  which 
it  was  designed  to  check  was  by  no  means  as  serious  as  it  was  popu- 
larly represented  to  be,  and  were  convinced  that  an  adequate  remed}', 
and  one  more  just  to  the  great  majority  of  the  students,  would  be 
found  in  a  better  regulation  of  residence  and  attendance,  especially 
in  those  particulars  which  they  already  had  under  consideration,  and 
in  prompter  and  more  efficient  methods  of  dealing  with  delinquents. 

To  secure  promptness  in  beginning  the  work  of  each  term,  a  clause 
was  added  to  the  Regulations,  requiring  every  student  to  register  be- 
fore noon  on  the  first  day  after  the  Christmas  and  April  recesses,  as 
well  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  academic  year,  when  registration  has 
for  some  yeai's  been  required.  It  was  further  provided  that  every 
student,  in  addition  to  the  general  registration  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  shall  register  at  the  first  exercise  in  each  of  his  courses  of  study, 
both  prescribed  and  elective,  and  that  no  change  of  elective  studies 
shall  be  made  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  except  by  leave  <lf  a 
committee  of  the .  Faculty,  to  whom  application  must  be  made  in 
writing  with  a  foil  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  change. 
Heretofore  application  to  this  committee  was  not  required  until  Octo- 
ber 15. 

The  registration  of  students  in  their  several  courses  of  study,  with 
the  check  put  upon  changes,  gives  instructors  trustworthy  lists,  and 
enables  them  to  ieep  accurate  fecords  of  attendance,  from  the  outset. 
To  secure  greater  promptness  in  dealing  with  cases  of  irregularity,  it 
was  ordered  that  returns  of  absences  be  made  dailj^  instead  of  weekly, 
as  heretofore,  and  recorded  at  once^  and  by  a  standing  vote  the  Faculfy 
authorized  th^  Dean  to  administer  Admonition  for  neglect  of  duty  at 
his  discretion  r  without  waiting  for  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  itself,  as  has 
heretofore  been  necessary.  * 

The  existing  rules  relating  to  residience  and  attendance  were  care- 
fully  revised  and  made  more  *feiplicit,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  secure 
prompter  information.     These  rules  were  as  follows :  — 

Continuous  residence  at  the  .University  is  required  during  term- 
time.  Any  s^dent  whose  residepce  is  interrupted  for  any  cause  is 
required  to  give  .immediate  noftge.  of  the  fact  to  the  Secretary;  and 
if  bis  absence  is.p^;olonged  bej^pnd  three  days,  he  is  further  required 
to  report  in  person  to  the  Secretary  immediately  on  his  return. 

Any  student  who  has  been  prevented  by  serious  illness  or  other 
exceptional  reason  from  attending  college  exercises  for  a  definite 
period,  is  expected  to  present  to, the  Secretary,  within  one  week  after 
his  return  to  duty,  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  the  cause  of  his 
absence ;  and  if  his  explanation  is  deemed  sufficient,  that  fact  will  be 
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entered  on  hiB  record.  But  statements  relating  to  occasional  brief 
indisposition  or  to  causes  of  absence  not  strictlj'  unavoidable  are  not 
expected  and  will  not  be  entered  on  the  record. 

Habitual  or  continued  absence  from  college  exercises,  or  irregu- 
larity of  attendance  in  the  absence  of  a  counter  presumption  raised 
by  the  student's  standing  as  a  scholar,  will  be  deemed  prima  farie 
evidence  that  the  student  is  not  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  his  residence 
at  the  Universit}-,  and  may  be  made  the  ground  of  inquiry  into  his 
conduct  and  purposes,  and  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty. 

As  amended,  these  rules  read  as  follows :  — 

Continuous  residence  at  the  University  is  required  during  term- 
time.  No  interruption  of  residence  is  permissible  except  for  satis- 
factory reasons,  which  must  be  stated  orally  to  the  Secretary,  or  if 
that  is  impossible,  sent  to  him  in  writing,  before  the  student  leaves 
Cambridge.  The  student  is  further  required  to  report  in  person  to 
the  Secretary  immediatelj''  on  his  return. 

A  student  who  is  confined  to  his  room  by  illness,  or  any  other 
cause  that  is  likely  to  prevent'his  attendance  on  College  exercises  for 
several  days,  is  required  to  send  notice  of  the  fact  as  early  as  pes- 
siSle  to  the  Secretary. 

Any  student  who  has  been  prevented  from  attending  College  exer- 
cises for  one  day  or  more,  is  required  to  present  to  the  Secretary', 
immediately  on  his  return  to  duty^  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of 
the  cause  of  his  absence  ;  and  if  his  explanation  is  deemed  sufficient, 
that  fact  will  be  entered  on  his  record.  Statements  relating  to  avoid- 
able absences  will  not  be  considered. 

Habitual  or  continued  absence  fh>m  college  exercises,  or  irreg- 
ularity of  attendance  in  the  absence  q^  a  coi^nter  presnmption 
raised  by  the  student's  record  as  a  scholar,  will  be  deemed  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  student  is  not  falfilling  the  purposes  of  his 
residence  at  the  University,  and  may  be  made  the  ground  of  inquiry 
and  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty. 

The  regulations  designed  to  secure  systematic  work  on  the  part  of 
students  in  their  several  courses  were  improved  by  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  requiring  instructors  to  provide  suitable  tests  of  proficiency, 
and  now  read  as  follows,  the  words  in  italics  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment :  — 

Every  student  is  required  to  satisfy  the  instructor  in  eadi  of  his 
courses  of  study,  in  such  way  as  the  instructor  may  determine,  that 
he  is  performing  the  work  of  the  course  in  a  systematic  manner.  In- 
structors will  provide  suitable  tests  (either  for  all  or  for  apart  of  their 
students)  with  sufficient  frequency  to  give  effect  to  this  regulation, 
and  will  report  at  once  to  the  Dean  the  names  of  any  students  who 
have  not  satisfied  them  that  they  are  doing  their  work  systematically. 

Any  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  may  at  any  time 
exclude  from  his  course  any  student  who  in  his  Judgment  has  neglecti'id 
the  work  of  the  course.  Such  exclusion  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Faculty  at  its  next  meeting. 
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The  application  of  tests  contemplated  by  this  rule,  it  should  be 
said,  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing.  The  tests  are  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  study.  In  the  composition  courses  in 
the  several  languages,  and  in  the  courses  in  physical  science  and 
natural  history,  the  students'  work  is  subject  to  constant  inspection 
in  the  shape  of  written  exercises  or  laboratory  note-books.  In  many 
other  courses,  also,  written  exercises  or  reports  or  theses  have  been 
demanded ;  and  in  probably  a  majority  of  courses,  while  the  old 
method  of  *  hearing  lessons'  has  been  abandoned,  the  instruction 
has  not  taken  the  form  of  a  lecture  pure  and  simple,  but  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  conference.  Where  the  number  of  students  is  large, 
this  method  becomes  less  practicable,  and  the  instructor  depends  more 
on  occasional  hoor-examinations  or  more  frequent  ten-minute  exam- 
inations preceding  the  regular  work  of  the  hour.  The  Regulations 
permit  him  to  substitute  hour-examinations  at  pleasure  for  his  regular 
exerciaes,  provided  they  are  not  announced  beforehand.  If  so  an- 
nounced they  inevitably  monopolize  the  whole  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent, for  the  time  being,  and  seriously  interfere  with  his  work  in  other 
oonrses ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  deemed  necessary  to  restrict  the 
number  of  announced  hour-examinations  to  three  for  a  flill  course  and 
two  for  a  half-course. 

To  provide  for  a  general  application  of  these  tests  the  Faculty 
pMsed  a  standing  vote,  directing  the  Dean  to  call  on  all  instructors 
in  November,  March,  and  May,  for  reports  of  the  scholarship  of  all 
their  students ;  and  authorizing  him  to  call  for  reports  in  January, 
and  April  also,  oonceming  students  who  appear  to  require  special 
supervision ;  these  repo(i»  to  be  provisional  and  to  be  superseded  by 
the  final  returns  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Another  provision  that  will  contribute  to  systematic  study  was 
added. in  a  dause,  which  aims  to  secure  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
work  of  students  by  requiring  the  written  consent  of  the  Dean  to 
anjcheloe  <tf  elective  ^courses  which  calls  for  attendance  on  more 
than  three  lectures  or  recitations  in  those  courses  on  any  one  day  of 
the  week. 

In  the  case  of  Freshmen,  a  systematic  supervision  of  studies  was 
provided  in  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  advisers  for  the  class, 
under  the  following  regulation :  — 

The  Freshman  class  is  placed  under  the  special  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty,  each  member  of  which  acts  as  adviser  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  class.  Every  Freshman  is  required  to  submit  his 
clKMce  of  atudiea  to  his  adviser  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  his  work  is  to  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  that  officer. 
He  may  consult  his  adviser  upon  any  topic  relating  to  his  College  life. 
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The  committee  appointed  under  this  rule  consists  of  thirteen 
members,  each  of  whom  has  about  twenty-five  Freshmen  under  bis 
charge.  In  making  the  apportionment,  the  committee  availed  itself 
of  any  natural  foundation  for  sympath}^  between  adviser  and  student 
that  existed  in  any  case,  such  as  personal  acquaintance  with  the  stu- 
dent or  with  his  family,  or  former  connection  with  the  school  in  which 
he  was  fitted  for  College,  or  familiarity  with  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  he  came  ;  but  in  the  majorit}^  of  instances  no  criterion  of 
this  kind  was  available,  and  the  choice  of  adviser  was  necessarily 
arbitrary.  The  apportionment  was  made,  so  far  as  the  candidates 
admitted  in  June  were  concerned,  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
the  two  days  preceding  the  opening  of  the  year  and  a  good  many 
hours  in  the  next  few  weeks  were  devoted  bv  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  conferences  with  the  Freshmen  severally  assigned  to 
them.  The  practical  working  of  this  system  will  be  matter  for  future 
report ;  but  the  Faculty  entered  upon  it  not  entirely  as  an  experiment, 
having  had  now  for  some  years  a  similar  system,  on  a  smaller  scdle, 
for  the  supervision  of  Special  Students. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed,  as  part  of  the  Testrictive  measures 
added  to  the  Regulations,  certain  amendmeirts  subjecting  to  closer 
restraint  such  students  as  have  proved  by  persistent  neglect  of  duty 
that  they  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the  liberty  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  wholesome  for  the  great  majority.  Two  of  these  amend- 
ments relate  to  Probation,  which  at  the  present  time  finds  its  almost 
exclusive  application  to  this  class  of  delinquents.  Probation  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  final  warning  to  a  student  and  to  hts  parents  that  he  is 
not  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  his  residence  ^t  the  University,  and  will 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  if  he  persists  in  waisdng'  his  time  and  his 
opportunities.  The  amendments  adopted  had  for  their  object,  first, 
to  close  against  such  a  student  some  of  the  nipost'  alluring  distractions 
from  systematic  work ;  and,  secondly,  to  put  him  under  speciiil  super- 
vision where  that  expedient  shall  seem  likely  to !  meet  the  needs  of 
the  case.  The  whole  regulation  on  this  subject  is  as  follows,  the 
amendments  being  indicated  by  italics  :  —      •  i    '  •    ** 

Probation  indicates  that  a  student  is  in  serious  danger  of  separa- 
tion from  College.  When  a  student  has  been  put  on  probation,^  whether 
for  a  stated  period  or  not,  he  can  be  restored  to  full  standing  only  by 
a  special  vote  of  the  Faculty.  While  on  probation  he  is  not  permit- 
ted to  compete  for  anj'  prizes  or  honors  offered  by  the  College,  nor 
to  take  part  in  any  public  theatrical  or  musical  performance  or  ath- 
letic  contest  J  nor  will  he  be  recommended  for  a  degree.  He  may  be 
required  to  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  private  tutor  approved  by 
the  Dean,  or  to  report  daily  to  a  College  officer, -or  to  do  both.  If,  after  a 
reasonable  period  of  trial,  his  conduct  is  still  unsatisfactory,  his  proba- 
tion will  be  closed,  and  his  connection  with  the  College  wiU  then  cease. 
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A  fhrther  amendment,  under  the  head  of  '  Classification  of  Stu- 
dents/ provides  that  any  student  who  has  failed  in  his  studies  to  such 
an  extent,  or  done  work  of  so  low  a  grade,  as  to  be  disqualified  from 
going  on  with  his  class,  is  thereby  placed  on  probation,  nnless  he 
satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  failure  has  not  been  due  to  neglect ;  and 
to  the  rule  empowering  instructors  to  exclude  fh)m  their  courses 
students  who  have  wilfhlly  neglected  to  perform  the  work  in  a  syste- 
matic manner,  a  clause  was  added  to  the  effect  that  a  student  so  ex- 
cluded may  be  required  to  place  himself  under  the  direction  of  a 
person  approved  by  the  Dean. 

In  addition  to  these  enactments,  aimed  to  secure  regular  and  sys 
tematic  work  on  the  part  of  indifferent  students, -two  important  modi- 
fications were  introduced,  tending  to  encourage  the  more  industrious 
and  capable  t6  do  work  of  larger  amount  and  better  quality  than  is 
strictly  required  for  the  degree.  Heretofore  the  rules  regulating  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  taken  by  a  student  each  year  have  required  him 
to  designate,  not  later  than  November  1,  which  of  his  studies  he 
wished  to  be  accepted  as  regular,  that  is,  to  be  counted  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  the  degree,  and  which  as  extra  studies ; 
the  number  of  regular  studies  being  restricted  to  the  number  required, 
—  four  courses,  or  their  equivalent. 

In  extra  studies  no  account  was  taken  of  his  attendance,  but  if  he 
passed  in  the  examinations,  he  received  credit  for  the  course  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  his  name  appeared  on  the  rank  list  of  the  course, 
if  he  passed  with  sufficient  credit  to  merit  that  distinction.  In  the 
light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  discussions  of  last  year,  it  seemed 
to  the  Faculty,  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  a  student  is  to  have  credit  on 
a  course,  he  should  undertake  from  the  first  the  full  responsibilitj'  of 
a  regular  member  of  the  course,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is 
willing  to  undertake  that  responsibility  in  more  than  four  courses,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  strictly  limited  to  four.  They  there- 
fore substituted  for  the  sections  relating  to  this  subject  the  following : 

5.  A  student  whose  xecord  of  work  performed  is  complete  at  the 
beginning  of  any  year  may  take  elective  studies  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  by  §  4,*  to  the  extent  of  one  course  in  his  Freshman 
year,  and  of  two  courses  in  any  subsequent  year.  In  each  of  the 
studies  pursued  under  this  provision  the  student  assumes  the  same 
responsibility,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  as  if  his  work 
were  limited  to  the  required  amount.  He  may,  however,  at  any 
time  withdraw  from  any  study  which  he  is  pursuing  in  excess  of  the 
required  amount,  b}"  giving  written  notice  to  the  Secretary. 

6.  A  student  whose  record  is  deficient  at  the  beginning  of  any  year 
is  expected  to  pursue  during  that  year  such  studies,  in  addition 
to  those  required  by  §§2  and  4*,  as  may  be  nceossary  to  make  up  the 

*  $§  2  and  4  define  the  prescribed  studies  and  the  amount  of  elective  studies 
for  each  year  of  the  College  courste. 
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deficiency ;  and  these  additional  stadies  will  be  treated  in  all  respects 
as  part  of  his  regular  work.  With  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  he 
may  take  additional  studies  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  make 
up  his  deficiency,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  §  5. 

10.  Any  student  who  wishes,  without  assuming  all  the  responsibilities 
of  a  regular  study,  to  attend  the  instruction  in  any  course,  may  do 
so  on  obtaining  leave  of  the  instructor ;  but  no  record  will  be  kept  of 
his  attendance  and  he  will  receive  no  credit  in  the  coarse. 

Under  these  rules  the  student  has  the  option  in  regard  to  any  study 
which  he  takes  beyond  the  required  amount  of  four  courses  (within 
the  limits  indicated) ,  whether  he  will  assume  full  responsibility  or 
not.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  responsible  solely  to  the  instructor,  and 
no  record  of  his  connection  with  the  course  is  kept  at  the  ofiSce ;  in 
the  former  case  his  regular  work  for  the  year  consists  of  five  or  six 
courses  instead  of  four.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  may 
complete  the  work  required  for  the  degree  in  a  shorter  time,  —  that  is 
still  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  in  each  case ;  but  the  new 
rule  opens  and  perhaps  suggests  a  way  to  this  end,  which  some  stu- 
dents will  doubtless  seek  to  avail  themselves  of.  But  the  same 
method  has  been  provided  heretofore  by  special  arrangement  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  at  each  Commencement  for  some  years  past  the 
names  of  a  few  Juniors  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  graduating 
class.  Thus  far,  however,  the  desire  to  perform  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege course  in  three  years  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  persons. 

The  other  modification  I  have  referred  to  as  conducive  to  a  better 
quality  of  work,  relates  to  the  regulations  governing  distinctions  in 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  although  the  new  rules  on  this 
subject  were  not  put  in  shape  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
they  are  in  the  same  line  with  the  improvements  just  described  in  the 
method  of  crediting  students  with  work  performed,  and  are  included 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Regulations  ;  so  that  they  may  properly  be 
recorded  here.  Under  the  old  rule  a  degree  with  distinction  might  be 
secured  either  by  general  excellence  of  scholarship  or  by  attaining 
honors  or  honorable  mention  in  one  or  more  departments  of  study. 
The  attainment  of  Honors  was  followed  in  all  cases  by  a  degree 
magna  cum  laude^  and  the  attainment  of  Highest  Honors  by  a  degree 
summa  aim  laude.  But  a  degree  with  distinction  on  any  other  ground 
was  subject  to  the  general  condition  that  the  student  had  not  received 
a  grade  below  C  on  any  study  in  his  college  course.  If  this  condition 
had  been  complied  with,  he  received  a  degree  ctim  laude  if  he  had  at- 
tained Honorable  Mention  in  any  study,  or  if  he  had  attained  a  grade 
above  Con  half  of  his  college  work  (9.2  courses)  ;  if  he  had  attained 
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Grade  A  on  half  of  his  college  work,  he  received  a  degree  nuigna 
emimkamde;  and  Graded  on  three  quarters  of  his  work  (13.8  courses) 
gave  him  a  degree  mimma  cum  laude. 

This  rule  was  provisionally  adopted  by  the  Faculty  in  1886,  when 
the  system  of  grades  was  substituted  for  the  percentage  scale  of 
marking,  and  its  tentative  character  was  recognized  in  the  farther  pro- 
vision, that  the  recommendation  to  d^prees  with  distinction  should  be 
made  upon  the  report  of  a  standing  committee,  which  should  be  gener- 
ally governed  by  the  foregoing  rule «  but  would  also  examine  all  cases 
deserving  of  especial  consideration.  In  administering  the  rule,  which 
has  been  applied  to  two  graduating  classes,  the  Faculty  has  never 
strictly  adhered  to  the  general  condition  requiring  a  complete  record 
of  courses  not  lower  than  Grade  C.  As  the  studies  that  were  to  count 
for  the  degree  were  strictly*  defined  near  the  beginning  of  each  year^ 
and  no  study  taken  in  addition  to  these  was  allowed  to  count,  the  un- 
fortunate student  who  received  Grade  D  in  his  Freshman  year,  in  a 
stady  which  was  rated  as  perhaps  only  one  fifth  of  a  course,  would 
have  been  excluded,  under  a  strict  application  of  the  rule,  ft-om  any 
bnt  an  ordinary  degree.  The  revised  rules  are  framed  with  reference 
to  the  new  regulations  governing  the  choice  of  studies,  under  which  a 
student  can  gain  full  credit  in  more  than  the  required  four  courses 
every  year ;  and  they  define,  as  the  basis  of  distinction  in  the  degree, 
positive  attainment  only.  They  prescribe  as  the  condition  of  such 
distinction  on  any  ground,  —  including  that  of  honors,  —  the  attain- 
ment of  Grade  C  or  a  higher  grade  in  eighteen  courses.  As  the 
whole  college  course  is  rated  as  equivalent  to  18.4  courses,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  Z>  on  a  small  fractional  course  like  Physics  A  or  Chemistry 
A  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  a  degree  with  distinction ;  and  if  a  student 
has  fallen  below  C  to  the  extent  of  a  whole  course  or  even  more,  he 
may  still  hope,  unless  this  has  occurred  in  his  last  year,  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  by  taking  additional  studies  later.  With  this  general 
requirement,  the  terms  for  each  of  the  three  grades  of  distinction  were 
defined  as  follows :  for  the  degree  summa  cum  laude,  (1)  Grade  A  in 
fifteen  courses  or  (2)  Highest  Honors ;  for  the  degree  magiia  cum 
lande^  (1)  Grade  A  in  nine  courses,  or  (2)  Grade  -4  or  5  in  fifteen 
courses,  or  (3)  Honors ;  for  the  degree  cum  laude,  (1)  Grade  AotB 
in  nine  courses,  or  (2)  Honorable  Mention  twice,  —  that  is,  either  in 
two  studies,  or  in  one  study  if  the  student  has  passed  with  the  required 
grade  in  twice  as  many  courses  in  that  study  as  are  necessary  for 
Honorable  Mention. 

This  completed  the  legislation  of  the  year, — a  work  of  much 
time  and  thought,  of  patient  inquiry  and  prolonged  discussion.  But 
this  inquiry  and  discussion,  covering  the  whole  subject  of  college  dis- 
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oipline  and  studies,  has  been  instractive  and  fniitfhl.  It  gare  to  all 
who  took  part  in  it  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  merits  as  well  as  a 
juster  estimate  of  the  defects  of  the  voluntary  system  which  the 
Faculty  has  sought  to  develop  during  the  past  fifteen  years ;  and  the 
enactments  to  which  it  has  led  unquestionably  mark  a  forward  step, 
as  important  as  any  which  has  yet  been  taken,  in  this  development. 
While  the  principle  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  system, — the  quicken- 
ing principle  of  'opportunity  with  responsibility,' — remains  unshaken 
and  is,  we  may  hope,  permanently  established  among  us,  the  im- 
proved methods  of  control  which  experience  has  now  embodied  in  our 
Regulations  will  provide  a  more  certain  and  speedy  check  to  abuse  of 
their  privileges  on  the  part  of  idle  or  vicious  students,  without  depriv- 
ing the  great  majority''  of  the  wholesome  liberty  of  regulating  their  own 
conduct  and  work. 

The  great  amount  of  time  and  labor  which  the  Faculty  gave  to  the 
revision  of  the  Regulations  made  it  necessary  to  defer  once  more  the 
question  of  the  proper  relation  of  the  college  course  to  the  graduate 
department.  The  subject  has,  however,  been  taken  up  this  year,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  will  be 
achieved. 

CLEMENT  LAWRENCE  SMITH,  Dean. 
Dbgembbr,  1S89. 


THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Graduate  Department  during  the  academic  year  1888-89  :  — 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Department  for  any  part 
of  the  year,  omitting  three  who  withdrew  early  to  enter  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  was  ninet3'-nine ;  of  this  number  ten  were 
classed  as  non-resident  students,  and  eighty-nine  as  resident  students. 
The  latter  categor}^  included  all  students  actually  in  constant  attend- 
ance at  the  University,  and  some  students  in  Natural  History  engaged 
in  regular  courses  of  special  study,  who  were  necessarily  absent  fh)m 
Cambridge  for  moderate  portions  of  the  year  engaged  in  field-work 
connected  with  their  studies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  studies 
pursued  by  the  students  registered  in  the  department,  and  the  pro- 
portion among  such  students  of  graduates  and  non-graduates  of  this 
University :  — 
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Beddent  itadents  excluBiyely  engaged  in  their  studies  for  the  en- 
tire academic  year • 50 

Betident  students  partially  engaged  in  their  studies,  or  engaged  for 

a  part  of  the  year 39    89 

Non-Betident  students  holding  fellowships 9 

Non-Besident  students  not  holding  fellowships 1     10 

Students  (wholly  or  mainly)  in  Philology  and  Literature 31 

Students  in  Philosophy,  History,  Law,  Political  Science,  Fine  Arts, 

and  Music 27 

Students  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 23 

Students  in  Biology  and  Geology 18    99 

Students  continuing  in  this  Department  from  1887-88 48 

Students  not  registered  in  this  Department  in  1887-88 51    99 

Hanranl  Bachelors  of  ^rts  or  Science,  not  previously  graduated 

elsewhere 55 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts,  previously  graduated  elsewhere  ...  8 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B 36    99 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  holding  the  Harvard 

degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 43 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.    .    .  26 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science  30    99 

The  number  of  degrees  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  1888-89  to 
graduate  students,  or  upon  recommendation  by  the  Academic  Council 
to  professional  students,  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

A.B.  to  resident  graduate  students,  on  recommendation  by  the 

Faculty  of  the  College 6 

A.M.  to  resident  graduate  students 18 

A.M.  to  professional  students  on  special  courses  of  study    ....  5 

A.M.  to  professional  students  with  a  professional  degree 11 

Ph.D.  to  resident  gpraduate  students 2 

Ph.D.  to  persons  no  longer  registered  as  graduate  students,  a  course 

of  resident  study  having  been  completed  in  a  former  year    .    .  2 

S.D.  to  resident  graduate  students 2    46 

A.M.,  Fh.D.,  or  S.D.  to  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science  .    .  23 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.  to  persons  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or 

Science 23    46 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.  to  gpraduate  students,  or  on  the  ground 

of  past  studies  in  the  Graduate  Department 30 

A.M.  to  professional  students 16    46 

Of  the  four  students  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  PhU 

losophy^  one  was  a  student  in   Classical   Philology,  one  in  Meta- 
pb3'8ic8,  one  in   Mathematics,  and  one  in  Geolog}\     Of  the  two 
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stadents  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science^  one  was  a 
student  in  Botany,  and  one  in  Palaeontology. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  for  the  year  1888-89  are  named  in 
the  report  on  this  department  for  1887-88.  In  accordance  with  those 
appointments,  the  following  fellowships  were  held  as  follows :  — 

Parker  Fellowship  by  J.  W.  Mack,  studying  Comparative  Law  at  Munich. 
'*  "  '*   W.  F.  Osgood,  studying  Mathematics  at  Gottingen. 

**  **  **   T.  W.  Richards,  studying  Chemistry  at  Gottingen. 

**  **  **   A.   G.   Webster,   studying  Physics  and  Mathematics  at 

Berlin. 
Kirkland     '*  **   L.  E.  Gates,  studying  English  and  French  Literature  at 

Berlin. 
Walker        **  *'    G.  Santayana,  studying  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University. 

Tyndall  Scholarship,  by  D.  W.  Shea,  studying  Physics  at  Harvard  University. 
Paine  Fellowship  by  E.  Cummings,  studying  Sociology  at  London. 
Harris        '*  '*   M.  B6cher,  studying  Mathematics  at  Gottingen. 

Rogers       '*  '*   E.  N.  Snyder,  studying  Comparative  Philology  at  Berlin. 

F.  L.  Van  Cleef,  studying  Greek  and  Archaeology  at  Bonn. 


tt  i(  (( 


Messrs.  Richards,  Santayana,  Snyder,  and  Webster  withdrew 
from  their  fellowships  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year ;  Messrs. 
Snyder  and  Webster  having  held  their  appointments  for  three  years, 
Mr.  Santayana  for  two  3'ears,  and  Mr.  Richards  having  held  a  Mor- 
gan Fellowship  for  two  years  and  a  Parker  Fellowship  for  one  year. 
Messrs.  Santayana  and  Richards  are  at  present  officers  of  instruction 
in  this  University. 

The  appointments  and  reappointments  to  travelling  fellowships  for 
1889-90  are  as  follows  :  — 

Parker  Fellowship,  J.  W.  Mack,*  to  continue  the  study  of  Comparative  Law. 
**  '*  W.  F.  Osgood,*  to  continue  the  study  of  Mathematics. 

**  **  M.  B6chcr,t  to  continue  the  study  of  Mathematics. 

"  **  L.  L.  Jackson,  A.B.  1885,  Ph.D.  1888,  to  continue  the  study 

of  Chemistry. 
Kirkland     '*  L.  E.  Gates,*  to  continue  the  study  of  English  and  French 

Literature. 
Walker        **  A.  H.  Lloyd,  A.B.  1886,  A.M.  1888,  to  continue  the  study 

of  Philosophy. 
Tyndall  Scholarship,  D.  W.  Shea,*  to  continue  the  study  of  Physics. 
Paine  Fellowship,    E.  Cummings,*  to  continue  the  study  of  Sociology. 
Harris         **  C.  F.  A.  Currier,  A.B.  1887,  A.M.  1888,  to  continue  the 

study  of  History. 
Rogers        **  F.  L.  Van  Cleef,*  to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  and  Archae- 

olog}-. 
**  *«  J.  H.  Gray,  A.B.  1887,  to  continue  the  study  of  Political 

Science. 

•  Reappointed.  t  Transferred  from  the  Harris  Fellowship. 
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The  number  of  candidates  for  these  fellowships,  besides  the  six 
candidates  for  reappointment,  was  twenty-seven.  Of  these,  ten  were 
stadents  of  Philology  and  Literature  ;  twelve  of  PhUosophy,  History, 
aDd  Political  Science ;  one  of  Music ;  and  four  of  the  Mathematical 
and  Natural  Sciences.  Thirteen  were  resident  graduate  students  of 
the  University ;  one  was  a  professional  student ;  four  were  members 
of  the 'Senior  class  of  Harvard  College;  five  (including  three  grad- 
uate students)  were  instructors  or  assistants ;  seven  were  uncon- 
nected with  the  University  during  the  academic  year  1888-89,  and 
one  of  these  had  never  been  connected  with  the  University.  Eigh- 
teen were  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts ;  and  five  were  neither  gradu- 
ates nor  undergraduates  of  Harvard  College. 

The  Morgan  Fellowships^  which  require  residence  at  the  University, 
were  held  by  the  following  persons,  during  the  year  1888-89  :  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Carruth,  a  student  of  Getmanic  Philology ;  C.  W.  Colby,  a 
student  of  History ;  A.  F.  Foerste,  a  student  of  Greology :  H.  W. 
Haley,  a  student  of  Classical  Philology ;  J.  L.  Markley,  a  student  of 
Mathematics;  and  W.  C.  Sabine,  a  student  of  Physics.  Messrs. 
Carmth,  Markle}',  and  Sabine  withdrew  from  their  fellowships  at  the 
close  of  the  year ;  Mr.  Carruth  having  held  his  appointment  for  one 
year,  on  a  leave  of  absence  ft-om  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
Messrs.  Markle}^  and  Sabine  having  held  their  fellowships  for  two 
years.  The  last  two  are  at  present  ofi^cers  of  instruction  in  this  Uni- 
versity. Messrs.  Colby,  Foerste,  and  Haley  were  reappointed  for 
1889-90 ;  and  the  following  new  appointments  were  made  for  that 
year:  William  White  Deamer,  A.B.  {University  of  CcUifomia)  1883, 
instructor  in  Latin  at  the  University  of  California,  to  continue  the 
study  of  Latin  ;  *  James  Lee  Love,  A.B.  (University  of  North  Caro* 
Una)  1883,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Universit}^  of 
North  Carolina,  to  continue  the  study  of  Mathematics ;  and  John 
Matthews  Manley,  A.M.  (Furman  University)  1883,  a  resident  grad- 
uate student  of  this  University  during  the  academic  3'ear  1888-89,  to 
continue  the  study  of  £nglish. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  Morgan  Fellowships,  besides  candi- 
dates for  reappointment,  was  forty-one.  Of  these,  ten  were  students 
of  Philology  and  Literature ;  sixteen  of  Philosophy,  History,  and 
Political  Science ;  and  fifteen  of  the  Mathematical  and  Natural 
Sciences.  Twelve  were  resident  graduate  or  professional  students  of 
the  University' ;  four  were  members  of  the  Senior  class  of  the  College ; 
two  were  former  students  of  the  University ;  and  twenty-three  were 

*  On  account  of  a  family  bereavement  Mr.  Deamer  is  unable  to  hold  his 
fellowihip  during  the  current  year. 
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persons  who  had  never  been  connected  with  this  University.  Seven 
were  also  candidates  for  the  class  of  fellowships  which  permit  study 
abroad,  and  have,  therefore,  previously  been  enumerated. 

In  April,  1889,  the  Corporation  received  a  gift  of  $30,000  from 
Mr.  William  Story  Bullard  of  Boston,  for  the  foundation  of  three  new 
feUowships  in  this  department :  the  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship 
of  Political  Economy,  the  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  FeUowship  of 
Constitutional  or  International  Law,  and  the  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers 
Memorial  Fellowship  of  Ethics  in  its  relation  to  Jurisprudence  or  to 
Sociology.  These  fellowships  may  be  held  by  graduates  of  other 
colleges,  as  well  as  by  graduates  of  this  University.  They  may  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Council  be  assigned  either  to  resident  or  non- 
resident students  of  this  department. 

Appointments  to  two  of  these  fellowships  were  made  immediately 
upon  their  foundation  as  follows :  ^to  the  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers 
Memorial  Fellowship  of  Ethics,  James  Gibson  Hume,  A.B.  {Toronto 
University)  1887,  A.M.  (Harvard)  1889,  to  .continue  the  study  of 
Ethics  at  this  University  during  1889-90;  to  the  Ozias  Goodwin 
Memorial  Fellowship  of  Constitutional  or  International  Law,  Wesley 
Paul,  A.B.  1889,  a  student  of  Constitutional  Law,  to  continue  his 
studies  at  this  University  during  the  year  1889-90.  Since  his  ap- 
pointment Mr.  Hume  has  been  elected  to  a  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  ' 
University  of  Toronto,  but  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  here.  The  Heniy  Lee  Memorial  FeUowship  is  not 
filled  for  the  current  year,  its  foundation  coming  so  late  that  no  suffi- 
cient notice  of  it  could  be  given  to  acceptable  candidates.  Mr.  Bul- 
lard's  gift  is  one  of  the  most  generous  and  well-conceived  ever  made 
to  this  department.  There  is  no  more  effective  method  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  resident  graduate  students  than  by  founding 
fellowships  open  alike  to  graduates  of  Harvard  and  of  other 
colleges. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  twenty-four 
resident  students  of  this  department  held  Thayer,  Townsend,  and 
Shattuck  Scholarships  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1888-89.  Three 
other  resident  members  of  the  department  held  similar  scholarships 
for  a  part  of  the  year.  The  number  of  candidates  for  appointment  to 
these  scholarships  for  1889-90  was  fifty-six,  of  whom  thirty-three  also 
applied  for  fellowships,  and  have  previously  been  enumerated. 

Nominations  to  these  scholarships  for  1889-90  were  not  made  by 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  until  its  last  meeting  in  June.  Out  of 
twenty-seven  persons  then  nominated,  all  of  whom  had  desired  to 
become  resident  members  of  this  department  in  1889-90,  eight  de- 
clined their  appointments,  their  reasons  as  a  rule  being  that  actioQ 
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npon  their  applications  for  fellowships  or  scholarships  had  been  taken 
00  late,  that  in  justice  to  themselves  they  had  been  forced  to  accept 
opportunities  to  continue  teaching  or  studying  elsewhere.  At  the 
present  time  seven  of  the  Shattuck  Scholarships  are  vacant.  In  view 
of  these  facts  I  respectfully  suggest  that  appointments  to  feUowships 
and  scholarships  be  made  as  early  as  possible  in  May. 

In  1872-73,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Graduate  Depart* 
ment  in  its  present  form,  twenty  resident  students  and  three  non- 
residents, in  all  twenty-three  students,  were  admitted  to  registration. 
At  the  present  moment,  ninety-three  resident,  and  fourteen  non- 
resident students  are  registered  in  the  department  —  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  seven.  In  seventeen  years,  therefore,  the  department 
has  increased  in  numbers  nearly  fivefold.  During  this  time  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  development  of  its  administrative  machinery. 
Its  executive  functions  have  been  performed  almost  entirely  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academic  Council,  a  professor  in  the  College  who 
serves  in  this  additional  capacity  without  relief  fVom  his  labor  as  an 
instructor,  and  without  additional  compensation.  The  courses  of  in- 
struction open  to  graduate  students  are  planned,  amended,  or  omitted 
at  will  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College.  The  hours  and  days  upon 
which  such  courses  come  are  fixed  by  the  same  body«  mainly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  undergraduate  convenience.  Ofi^cers  of  the  Col- 
lege regulate  the  details  of  the  department's  organization,  as  for 
example  the  preparation  of  the  lists  of  its  students  in  the  several 
courses,  and  the  coUectiou  and  tabulation  of  their  examination  grades. 
Priorit}'  is  given  in  this  work  to  the  needs  of  the  undergraduate 
department.  No  one  exercises  any  supervision  over  graduate  stu- 
dents ;  yet  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  some  of  these  persons^ 
coming  from  colleges  of  low  grade,  are  less  mature,  and  more  in  need 
of  advice,  guidance,  or  restraint  than  the  average  members  of  the 
Senior  or  Junior  class  in  College. 

The  Academic  Council  which  exercises  nominal  control  over  this 
department,  and  recommends  its  degrees,  now  includes  ninety-four 
members.  Forty-eight  of  this  number  —  more  than  half — omitted 
to  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  held  during  1888-89. 
Most  of  the  business  of  the  Council,  so  far  as  this  department  is 
concerned,  is  performed  by  committees,  or  minorities  of  committees. 
There  is  no  member  of  the  Council,  except  its  Secretary,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  Graduate  Department  is  not  naturally  and  properly  seo- 
ondary  to  his  interest  in  some  other  department. 

The  growth  of  the  Graduate  Department  since  the  number  of  its 
students  became  considerable,  while  hindered  by  the  defects  in  its 
organization,  has  on  the  whole  been  fairly  constant.     But  it  cannot 
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be  said  that  the  resources  of  the  department  are  utilized  by  anything 
approaching  the  number  of  advanced  students  which  might  be  profit- 
ing by  them.  The  existing  organization  can  do  little  to  stimulate  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  students.  In  spite  of  the  zeal  and  untiring 
efforts  of  its  Secretary — now  absent  in  Europe  —  it  cannot  make 
effective  appeals  for  endowment,  and  cannot  long  deal  with  its  grow- 
ing administrative  burdens.  It  seems  clear  that  the  time  has  come 
for  remodelling  the  department.  It  is  worth}'  of  a  separate  faculty 
composed  of  instructors  to  whom  it  will  appeal  as  a  primary  and  not 

as  a  secondary  interest. 

FRANK  BOLLES, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Academic  Council. 

NOVEMBEB  22,   1889. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  UNrvERsmr: 

Sir,  — As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  academic  year  1888-89  :  — 

Thirty  students  were  connected  with  the  School  during  the  year, 
as  follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 7 

Senior  Class 2 

Middle  Class 4 

Junior  Class 18 

Special  Students 4 

The    Resident  Graduates   represented   the  following  Theological 

Seminaries :  — 

Yale  Theological  Seminary 3 

MeadviUe    **  *'  -2 

Canton         "  *♦  1 

Union  **  1 

Eight  students  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  Sixteen  other 
colleges  were  represented  in  the  School. 

Though  the  Senior  class  included  but  two  students,  three  took  the 
degi*ee  of  B.D. ;  one  of  these  having  been  enrolled  as  a  Resident 
Graduate. 

There  were  179  choices  by  College  students  of  courses  which  were 
originally  announced  for  the  degree  of  B.D.,  but  which  are  now  ac- 
cepted, also,  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  This  number  includes  some  who 
took  these  studies  as  extras,  as  well  as  those  who  took  them  as  part 
of  their  regular  course. 
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A  table  of  oonrses  of  instrnction  and  of  attendance  is  added. 
Besides  the  studies  there  named,  several  courses  were  announced 
which  were  not  given  last  year,  as  no  students  elected  them.  Those  thus 
omitted  were  two  on  the  New  Testament  by  Professor  Thayer,  and 
two  in  Aramaic  by  Professor  Lyon.  Both  of  these  teachers  announce 
more  lectures  than  the  average  number  given  by  the  Professors  in  the 
School.  This  is  done  in  order  that  the  students  may  have  a  greater 
range  of  choice.  Professor  Toy  and  Professor  Lyon  gave  also,  in 
connection  with  the  College,  courses  that  are  not  accepted  for  the 
degree  of  B.D.  and  thus  are  not  named  in  this  report. 

I  spoke  in  my  last  report  of  the  opportunity  furnished  for  work 
sapplementary  to  that  of  the  class-room,  by  the  ^'  Seminaries,"  in 
which  the  students  and  the  professors  are  brought  into  closer  and 
more  informal  relations  than  are  possible  in  the  regular  exercises  of 
the  School.  To  the  two  that  were  then  mentioned  —  one  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Old  Testament  study,  and  one  in  that  of  the  New  Testament 
—  there  was  the  last  year  added  one  in  the  department  of  Theology. 

It  has  for  some  years  been  the  custom  of  the  School  that  the  first 
exercise  of  the  year  should  be  of  a  general  nature  and  should  be  at- 
tended by  all  the  professors  and  students,  who  thus  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  one  another.  This  opening  lecture  was  the  last 
year  given  by  Professor  Toy.  In  it  he  presented  some  of  the  results 
of  his  observations  in  Egypt  the  preceding  winter.  His  subject  was : 
The  present  condition  of  Mohammedanism  in  Egypt. 

The  new  library  proved  itself  even  more  usefhl  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  it  was  open  in  the 
evening,  as  well  as  during  the  day,  and  was  largely  fVequented.  The 
nse  of  this  room  has  been  extended  to  College  students  taking  Di- 
vinity School  courses,  for  which  no  books  are  reseiTcd  in  Gore  Hall ; 
to  clerg^onen  resident  in  Cambridge,  and  to  students  in  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School.  This  last  provision  was  made  in  response  to  a 
petition  from  two  or  three  members  of  that  School  that  they  might 
be  allowed  to  make  such  use  of  the  library. 

The  '^Faculty-room,"  which  serves  also  as  the  Dean's  office, 
proves  a  great  convenience.  The  Dean  is  there  at  a  certain  time  every 
day ;  and  the  room  being  directly  opposite  to  the  reading-room,  it  it 
easy  and  nathral  for  the  students  to  have  communication  with  him. 
The  need  is  already  felt,  however,  of  a  larger  lecture-room,  as  it 
is  very  desirable  that  all  the  lectures  which  primarily  belong  to  the 
Divinity  School  should  be  given  in  connection  with  it.  The  large  at- 
tendance of  College  students  renders  this,  in  some  cases,  impossible. 
It  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  found  a  way  to  throw  two  of  the 
lecture-rooms  together  when  a  larger  hall  is  needed. 
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THE  LAW   SCHOOL.  Ill 

The  School  received  the  last  year  from  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury  of 
Worcester  a  valuable  gift  of  65  Babylonian  written  tablets.     Of  such 
tablets  there  are  now  about  150  in  the  collection  of  the  School,  in- 
cluding six  which  belong  to  the  University.     It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  these  might  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Semitic  Museum,  in  which 
Palestinian  antiquities  and  other  objects  of  interest  should  have  a 
prominent  place ;   or  of  a  Biblical  Museum,  which  should  include 
objects  of  general  Semitic  interest.     Gifts  either  to  the  University  or 
to  the  Divinity  School,  which  should  make  possible  an  enlargement  of 
the  present  collection  in  the  directions  indicated,  would  do  much 
service  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  and  general  learning. 

A  change  was  made  during  the  summer  vacation  in  the  internal 
oonstroction  of  Divinity  Hall,  by  which  a  number  of  the  rooms  are 
made  more  desirable;  the  sleeping  accommodations  being  more 
pleasant  and  healthful  than  before. 

The  Library  which,  October  1st,  1888,  contained  20,815  volumes 
and  2393  pamphlets,  has  increased  during  the  last  year  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  773  volumes  and  805  pamphlets.  From  this  number  should 
be  taken  60  volumes  and  1  pamphlet,  which  were  sold  as  duplicates. 
On  the  first  of  October,  1889,  the  Library  contained  21,528  volumes 
and  3197  pamphlets.  The  addition  to  the  Library  during  the  year 
incladed  the  gift  from  Mr.  John  S.  West  of  Tiverton  of  186  volumes 
and  6  pamphlets;  and  that  from  Professor  C.  E.  Norton  of  122 
volumes,  which  were  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  besides  other 
welcome  donations. 

The  woi^  of  cataloguing  was  continued  during  the  year.  Though 
this  involves  an  expenditure  which  the  School  at  present  can  ill  afford, 
it  is  a  work  of  absolute  necessity. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Bean. 

NOYBMBBX,  1S89. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  llNivERsrry: 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  School 
for  the  academic  year  1888-89  :  — 

The  table  on  p.  112  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction  during 
the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text-books  used,  the  num- 
ber of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students 
who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 
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STUDIES   Am>  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Ezer. 

No.  of 

IiMtracton. 

Btodies  and  Text-books. 

ebetper 
week. 

students 

ezanuDed. 

•       FIRST   YKAR. 

Prof.  Keener 

Contracts.    Langdell's  Cases  on  Contracts 

3 

85 

Prof.  Gray 

Real  Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property 

2 

76 

Mr.  Schofield 

Torts.    Ames*8  Cases  on  Torts 

a 

85 

Prof.  Ames 

Civil  Procedure  at  Common  Tiaw.    Ames*s 

Cases  on  Pleading 

1 

85 

Mr.  Chaplin 

Criminal    Law    and    Criminal  Procedure. 

No  text-book 

1 

89 

SECOND  YEAR, 

Prof.  Ames 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

3 

80 

Prof.  Keener 

Contracts.     No  text-book 

2 

67 

Prof.  Thayer 

Evidence.     No  text-book 

2 

52 

Prof.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang^ 

deirs  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

2 

36 

Prof.  Gray 

Property.     No  text-book 

2 

62 

Prof.  Thayer 

Sales  of  Personal    Property.     LangdelPs 

Cases  on  Sales 

2 

49 

Prof.  Ames 

Trusts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 
THIRD  YEAR. 

2 

68 

Prof.  Keener 

Agency.    No  text-book 

2 

34 

Prof.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 

dell's  Cases  on  Equity  Jurisdiction 

2 

20 

Prof.  Ames 

Partnership    and    Corporations.      Ames's 

Cases  on  Partnership 

2 

82 

Prof.  Langdell 

Suretyship  and  Mortgage.     No  text-book 

2 

21 

Prof.  Thayer 

Constitutional  Law.     No  text-book 

2 

10 

Prof.  Gray 

U.  S.  Practice.     No  text-book 

1 

11 

Prof.  Gray 

Wills  and  Administration.     No  text-book 

1 

11 

Prof.  Ames 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

2 

14 

Prof.  Keener 

Contracts.     No  text-hook 

2 

1 

Prof.  Gray 

I'roperty.     No  text-book 

2 

1 

Prof.  Thayer 

Sales  of  Personal   Property.      Langdell's 

C'ascs  on  Sales 

2 

20 

Prof.  Ames 

Tru8t«.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 

2 

• 
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THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  during 
the  last  ninetcea  years :  — 


Wholt  no.  of  MO. 

ATBns«nIiiif 

pmofthrj^r. 

ber. 

1870-71 

t6fi 

107 

68 

136 

1871-72 

138 

107 

81 

133 

1872-78 

117 

109 

8 

118 

1873-74 

141 

121 

20 

181 

1874-75 

144 

130 

14 

137 

1875-76 

178 

163 

20 

168 

1870-77 

199 

168 

31 

184 

1877-78 

196 

172 

24 

188 

1878-79 

169 

137 

32 

154 

1879-80 

177 

188 

39 

157 

1880-81 

ICl 

136 

25 

149 

1881-82 

161 

139 

22 

146 

1883-88 

las 

120 

18 

m 

150 

130 

20 

140 

1884-89 

156 

139 

17 

148 

1885-86 

168 

143 

16 

161 

1886-87 

188 

160 

28 

174 

1887-88 

226 

197 

28 

211 

1888-89 

226 

198 

27 

212 

The  folloiriog  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes  since 
^^  est&bliahment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examination  for 
"iniiBBlon :  — 


Yen. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i\i 

Hnt 

Seeond 

Third 

72 

63 
60 

47 

78 
82 
21 

46 

57 
58 
U 

8i 

61 
41 
2S 

a* 

69 
38 
SO 
91 

58 

30 

76 
37 
17 

ss 

56 

46 
tl 
40 

76 
47 
24 
42 

55  !   66 
33      !7 
4S      5S 

In  regard  to  the  last  table  but  one,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although 
the  three-years' course  went  into  operation  at  the  banning  of  1877-78, 
there  was  no  third-jear  class  until  1879-80.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  secoad-year  classof  1877-78  did  not  take  the  tJiree-yeara'  course, 
but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  having 
entered  the  School  before  the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 


EXAMINATIOKS.  —  THE   HONOR  DEaSEE. 


^ 
S 

J' 

S 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

I 

1 

Offered 

Admitled   .... 

18 

7 

■; 

18 
12 

25 
13 

19 

16 

IS 
10 

13 

17 

11 

17 

■r 

u 

6 

J3 

So 

The  following  table  exbibits  the  results  of  the  examlDuUons  for  a 
degree  in  each  ;ear  since  the  establiBhment  of   the   three-years' 


course:  — 


Yru. 

K 

ntya 

Second  rtw- 

—■     1 

1 

1 

1 

1    1    1 

n 

1 

1877-78 

66 

61 

16 

66       47     19 

■      1878-79 

60 

43 

40      89       1 

1879-80 

73 

69 

28      26      S 

22      18 

4 

1880-81 

U 

43 

49      46      8 

18       18 

0 

1881-83 

49 

44 

38      87       1 

36      33 

8 

1883-83 

4G 

44 

36      84      2 

21       19 

9 

1883-84 

61 

41 

10 

85      81       4 

26      26 

1 

1884-86 

Gl 

66 

30      29       1 

23      19 

4 

1886-86 

64 

48 

41      38      3 

18       18 

0 

I88C-87 

G6 

69 

40      38      2 

26      S6 

0 

1887-88 

80 

70 

10 

43      34      9 

S3      38 

1 

1888-89 

72 

66 

6 

58      66      3 

30      29 

1 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes no  Special  Students,  and  bence  that  all  the  applicants  incladed 
ia  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the  examinatioa 
for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  second- 
year  doss  of  1S77-78.  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
ceived the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established :  — 

isn-fm.   1880-81.  issi-si.   issa-tn.   1M3-S4.   isst-ss.   issb-m.   is8e-«>.  isir-sg.    ins-n. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined  for  a 
degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  members  of  the 
School  during  that  year :  — 
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First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Tear. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
FaUed. 

Offered. 

Passed. 
FaUed. 

Offered. 
Passed. 

FaUed. 

1877-78 

5       2       3 

•        •        • 

1878-79 

3       2       1 

•        •        • 

1879-80 

6       4       2 

1       1       0 

5      4       1 

1880-81 

6       4       2 

4      4      0 

1881-82 

2       11 

10      8      2 

1882-83 

3      3      0 

3      2      1 

1883-84 

7      6       1 

3      3      0 

1884-85 

3      2       1 

6      4      2 

1885-86 

4      3       1 

2       2      0 

1886-^7 

3      3      0 

4      4      0 

1887-88 

5      3      2 

1       0       1 

2       2      0 

1888-89 

12      8       4 

•        •        • 

3      3      0 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 

entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  nineteen  years,  and 

^hoWs  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges ;   and  of  the 

'Atter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Harvai'd  and  how  many  of  other 

^^lleges :  — 


f 

Tear. 

1 

Whole  number 
of  entries. 

1 
Graduates  of 
colleges. 

Harvard 
graduates. 

Ctraduates  of 
other  colleges. 

Non-gradu- 
ates. 

1870-71 

105 

60 

19 

41 

45 

1871-72 

92 

56 

26 

30 

36 

1872-73 

87 

47 

22 

25 

40 

1873-74 

95 

58 

29 

29 

37 

1874-75 

102 

55 

40 

15 

47 

I     1875-76 

119 

67 

39 

28 

52 

\    1876-77 

128 

77 

47 

30 

51 

1    1877-78 

HI 

79 

47 

32 

32 

\   1878-79 

102 

62 

38 

24 

40 

1 

1879-80 

124 

76 

59 

17 

48 

1880-81 

91 

60 

41 

19 

31 

1881-82 

97 

53 

29 

24 

44 

1882-83 

84 

56 

33 

23 

28 

1883-84 

86 

61 

47 

14 

25 

1884-85 

101 

79 

56 

23 

22 

1885-86 

88 

60 

35    * 

25 

28 

1886-S7 

113 

80 

46 

34 

33 

1887-88 

134 

82 

52 

30 

52 

■ 

1888-89 

111 

77 

50 

27 

34 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  age  at  which  students 
have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74,  that  being  the 
first  year  in  which  a  record  of  ages  was  kept ;  also  the  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entorod  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74 ; 
also  the  average  age  at  which  students  have  entered  the  School  during 
the  whole  period  since  1873-74 ;  also  the  average  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  during  the  whole  period  since 
1873-74:  — 


Year. 

Of  whole  num- 
ber of  entricH. 

Of  Harrard 
graduates. 

Of  flrraduates  of 
other  colleges. 

1 

Of  non-grada- 
atetu 

1873-74 

23.34 

23.58 

23.76 

22.83 

1874-75 

22.71 

23.66 

22.78 

21.88 

1875-76 

22.98 

22.35 

23.28 

23.28 

187(>-77 

22.33 

22.83 

22.49 

21.76 

1877-78 

23.34 

23.25 

23.83 

22.97 

1878-79 

22.56 

23.14 

22.88 

21.81 

1878-80 

23.20 

23.46 

22.77 

23.02  • 

1880-81 

22.36 

22.66 

23.11 

21.50 

1881-82 

22.68 

23.06 

23.73 

21.85 

1882-83 

22.73 

22.94 

23.12 

22.13 

1883-84 

22.64 

23.17 

22.86 

21.53 

1884-85 

22.68 

23.33 

22.10 

21.65 

1885-86 

22.73 

23.21 

22.84 

22.03 

1886-87 

22.90 

23.31 

24.00 

.    21.50 

1887-88 

22.86 

23.33 

23.42 

22.07 

1888-89 

28.07 

23.26 

23.84 

22.23 

1873-74  to  188vS-8J» 

22.83 

28.17 

23.25 

22.16 

The  average  age  of  all  students  was  greatest  in  the  two  years 
1873-74  and  1877-78  (23^),  and  least  in  1876-77  (.22^^^?^)  ;  but 
the  difference  between  these  two  extremes  was  only  lyj^^  years,  and 
the  average  age  for  the  whole  period  was  almost  precisely  half  way 
between  the  two  extremes  (22^^53^).  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  average  age  has  been  either  increasing  or  diminishing  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  table ;  for,  if  this  period  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  the  average  age  for  the  first  half  of  the  period  (22-^^) 
will  be  found  to  have  be6n  just  y]^  more  than  in  the  second  half 
(22^%). 

The  average  age  of  non-graduates  was  greatest  in  1875-76  (23^^), 
and  least  in  the  two  years  1S80-«1  and  1886-87  (21^),  the  diflPer- 
ence  between  the  two  extremes  being  1-^^  years ;  and  the  average 
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age  for  the  whole  period  (22^^)  was  considerably  nearer  to  the 
lower  than  to  the  higher  extreme.  The  average  age  of  this  class  of 
stadents  has  been  diminishing  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
table  ;  for  the  average  age  daring  the  first  half  of  this  period  (22-^^) 
was  almost  half  a  year  greater  than  during  the  second  half  (21-^^). 
The  average  age  of  non-graduates  has  been  materially  increased  by 
men  who  take  up  law  very  late  in  life  and  very  few  of  whom  are 
gradoates  of  colleges.  The  number  of  these  men  in  the  School  has 
greatly  diminished  of  late  ;  and  the  reason  probably  is  that  the  three- 
3'ears'  course  and  the  examinations  deter  them  from  entering. 

The  average  age  of  graduates  of  colleges  other  than  Harvard  was 
greatest  in  1886-87  (24),  and  least  in  1884-85  {22^fp^),the  difference 
between  the  two  extremes  being  l^if^  years  ;  and  the  average  age  for 
the  whole  period  (23-^o^)  was  considerably  nearer  to  the  higher  than 
to  the  lower  extreme.  The  average  age  of  this  class  of  students  has 
increased  slightly  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  the  average 
age  for  the  second  half  of  that  period  being  -^^  greater  than  for  the 
first  half. 

The  average  age  of  Harvard  graduates  was  greatest  in  1874-75 
(23-^),  and  least  in  1875-76  (22^),  the  difference  between  the 
two  extremes  being  l-j^  years ;  and  the  average  age  for  the  whole 
period  (23-]^)  was  considerably  nearer  to  the  higher  than  to  the 
lower  extreme.  The  average  age  of  this  class  of  students  has  also 
increased  slightly  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  the  average 
age  during  the  second  half  of  that  period  being  greater  by  -^  than 
during  the  first  half. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  age  of  graduates  of  colleges  has 
increased  slightly,  while  that  of  non-graduates  has  diminished,  since 
1873-74. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  slight  increase,  within 
the  last  sixteen  years,  in  the  average  age  of  Harvard  graduates  on 
entering  the  School  correctly  represents  the  increase  in  the  average 
age  of  the  same  students  when  graduated  by  the  College ;  for  the 
average  age  of  these  students  on  entering  the  Law  School  depends 
upon  another  question  besides  that  of  their  age  when  graduated  by 
the  College,  namely,  the  average  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  their  being  so  graduated  and  the  time  of  their  entering  the 
Law  School;  and,  in  respect  to  this  last  question,  a  great  and 
important  change  has  taken  place  since  1873-74,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table :  — 
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Year. 

Whole  number  of 

Number  firom  last 

Number  fkx>m 

HAirard  graduates. 

college  clasa. 

preceding  claaac 

1873-74 

29 

10  =  « 

19  =  « 

1874-76 

40 

23  =  JJ 

17  =  tt 

1875-76 

39 

27  =  }i 

12  =  H 

1876-77 

47 

29  =  H 

18  =  ^ 

1877-78 

47 

82-Jf 

15  =  H 

1878-79 

38 

20  =  H 

18  =  ig 

1879-80 

59 

87=  H 

22  =  H 

1880-81 

41 

22  =  Jf 

19  =  tf 

1881-82 

29 

u  =  U 

15  =  tt 

1882-88 

33 

21  =  H 

12  =  « 

1888-84 

47 

32  =  if 

15  =  H 

1884^5 

56 

36  =  iJ 

20  =  Sf 

1885-86 

35 

25  =  j| 

10  =  tt 

1886-87 

46 

32  =  }J 

14  =  H 

1887-88 

52 

42  =  « 

io  =  i* 

1888-89 

50 

*o=n 

10  =  « 

During  the  first  four  years  covered  by  this  table  (t.  e.,  the  f 

years  immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  three-jef 

course),  the  total  number  of  Harvard  graduates  who  entered 

School  was  155,  while  the  number  of  those  who  entered  in  the  jeai 

their  graduation  from  College  was  89  (-^  =  .574),  and  the  num^ 

of  those  who  entered  a  year  or  more  after  their  graduation  was 

(^r^  =  .426).     During  the  next  six  years  (i.  e.,  the  first  six  ye 

of  the  three-years'   course)  the   total  number  was   24 7|  while 

number  of  those  who  entered  in  the  year  of  their  graduation  v 

146  (^^  z=  .591),  and  the  number  of  those  who  entered  a  year 

more  or  after  their  graduation  was  101   (^Ji^  =  .409).      Thus  f 

therefore,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  material  change  is  perceptib! 

but  during  the  last  six  years  (1883-84  to  1888-^9)  the  change  I 

been  great,  for  the  total  number  who  entered  during  that  period  n 

286,  while  the  number  of  those  who  entered  in  the  year  of  th 

graduation  was  207  (f§^  =  .724),  and  the  number  of  those  w 

entered  a  year  or  more  after  their  graduation  was  79  (/^  =  .276). 

If  we  take  single  years  we  find  that,  in  1873-74,  only  a  fraction  oi 

one  third  of  the  Harvard  graduates  came  from  the  class  of  1873^  whi 

in  1887-88,  a  fraction  over  four-fifths  came  from  the  class  of  188 

in  1888-89  just  four-fifths  came  from  the  class  of  1888 ;  and  in  t 

current  3'ear  42  have  alread}'  entered  from  the  class  of  1889,  —  a  nui 

ber  which  has  never  before  been  equalled  in  the  whole  of  any  yc 

except  in  1887-88,  when  the  number  was  the  same  ;  and  yet  the  c< 
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lege  class  of  1889  was  considerably  smaller  (212)  than  that  of  either 
1887  (236)  or  1888  (235).  It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  came  from  the  class  of  1889  to  the  whole  number  of  Harvard 
graduates  who  have  entered  during  the  current  year  (ff  =  .689),  is 
not  so  great  as  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  but  the  explana- 
tion of  that  is,  —  not  that  we  have  drawn  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
last  college  class,  but  that  we  have  drawn  a  larger  number  (19)  from 
preceding  classes ;  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  unprecedented 
number  of  Harvard  graduates  that  have  entered  during  the  current 
year. 

If  we  examine  the  table  with  reference  to  the  number  of  Harvard 
graduates  who  have  entered  the  School  in  single  years  from  college 
classes  of  more  than  a  year's  standing,  we  find  that  there  were  19 
such  in  1873-74  out  of  a  total  of  29  ;  that  this  total  number  has  been 
exceeded  in  every  year  since,  except  in  1881-82,  when  it  was  just 
the  same,  while  the  number  from  college  classes  of  more  than  a  year's 
standing  has  never  been  equalled  since,  except  in  1879-80  (22  out  of 
a  total  of  59),  in  1880-81  (19  out  of  a  total  of  41),  in  1884-85  (20 
out  of  a  total  of  56) ,  and  in  the  current  year  (19  out  of  a  total  of  61). 

The  change  exhibited  by  the  last  table  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
firnits  of  the  three-years'  course,  and  of  the  increasing  desire  on  the 
part  of  students,  to  take  the  full  course.  It  is  plain  that  a  student 
who  expects  to  spend  seven  years  at  this  University  cannot  afford  to 
let  one  or  more  years  elapse  between  finishing  his  college  course  and 
beginning  his  course  in  the  Law  School. 

Hearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  students,  on  the  average,  are 
almost  23  years  old  (22-^)  when  they  enter  the  School,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  jnst  surprise  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  remain  in  the 
School  three  full  years.  There  could  not  be  a  better  proof  of  the 
high  aims  and  high  ambitions  with  which  they  enter  upon  their 
chosen  profession. 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  entered  the  School  during  the 
year  under  review  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  (111),  being  less  by 
twenty-three  (23)  than  entered  during  the  year  1887-88  (134),  and 
less  by  two  (2)  than  entered  during  the  year  1886-87  (113)  ;  and  yet 
the  number  of  students  whose  names  appeared  in  the  Annual  Cata- 
logue (217)  was  greater  by  two  (2)  than  in  1887-88  (215),  and 
greater  by  thirty-seven  (37)  than  in  1886-87  (180).  The  explana- 
tion  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  number  of  old  students  in  the  School 
was  greater  in  1888-89  than  in  1887-88,  and  much  greater  than  in 
1886-87  ;  and  this  again  is  chiefly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  year 
1888-89  derived  its  old  students  from  the  unprecedented  number  of 
new  students  in  1H87-88.  and  the  comparatively  large  number  in 
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1886-87,  and  the  year  1887-88  derived  the  ^eater  number  of  its  old 
students  from  the  comparatively  large  number  of  new  students  in 
1886-87,  while  the  year  1886-87  had  only  the  years  1884-85  and 
1885-86  from  which  to  derive  its  old  students,  and  the  number  of  new 
students  in  the  two  last-named  years  was  only  one  hundred  and  one 
(101)  and  eighty-eight  (88)  respectively.  Doubtless,  however,  the 
large  number  of  old  students  in  the  year  1888-89  was  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  constantly-increasing  average  length  of  time  (of  which 
there  is  now  no  doubt)  that  students  remain  in  the  School. 

The  falling-off  in  the  number  of  new  students  in  the  year  under 
review,  in  comparison  with  the  year  1887-88,  was  chiefly  in  a  single 
class  of  students,  namely,  those  who  were  not  graduates  of  colleges. 
The  graduates  of  colleges  were  less  by  five  (5)  only  (the  Harvard 
graduates  being  less  by  two  (2)  only,  and  the  graduates  of  other 
colleges  being  less  by  three  (3)  only) ,  while  the  non-graduates  were 
less  by  eighteen  (18).  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  latter 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  number  of  non-graduates  in  1887-88  (52) 
was  abnormally  large.  In  the  preceding  five  years  the  number  of 
this  class  of  students  had  averaged  only  twenty-seven  and  one-fiifth 
(27^),  in  1886-87  it  was  only  thirty-three  (33),  and  it  dropped  to 
thirty-four  (34)  in  1888-89.  Still  the  experience  of  the  now  current 
year  raises  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  the  year  1888-89,  rather  than 
the  year  1887-88,  that  was  abnormal ;  for  the  non-graduates  who  have 
entered  during  the  current  year  already  nunfber  forty-four  (44) ,  being 
a  larger  number  by  two  (2)  than  had  entered  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1887-88. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  entries  during  the  last  four  years  represents,  to 
a  large  extent  at  least,  a  genuine  growth ;  for,  during  the^  four  years 
immediately  preceding  1886-87,  the  number  of  new  entries  averaged 
only  eighty-nine  and  three-quarters  (89|)  in  each  year,  while  during 
1886-87,  1887-88,  and  1888-89  it  averaged  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
and  one-third  (119J),  an  increase  of  thirty  (30),  within  a  fraction; 
and  during  the  current  year  the  new  entries  already  number  one  hun- 
dred and  foi1;y-one  (141),  being  a  larger  number  by  seven  (7)  than 
entered  during  the  whole  of  1887-88,  and  larger  by  seventeen  (17) 
than  had  entered  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1887-88  ;  and  yet  the 
new  entries  in  1887-88  exceeded  by  six  (6)  those  of  any  other  year 
since  1870-71  until  the  current  year. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  new  entries  in  the  current  year  is 
chiefly  in  Harvard  graduates  and  in  non-graduates.  The  number  of 
graduates  of  other  colleges,  though  it  exceeds  by  eight  (8)  those  at 
the  corresponding  date  in  1888-89,  exceeds  by  four  (4)  only  those  at 
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the  corresponding  date  in  1887-88,  and  by  three  (3)  only  those  at 
the  corresponding  date  in  1886-87.     The  number  of  Harvard  gi*adu- 
ates  on  the  other  hand  exceeds  by  seventeen    (17)    those  at  the 
corresponding  date  in  1886-87,  by  eleven  (11)  those  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  in  1887-88,  and  by  thirteen  (13)  those  at  the  correspond- 
ing date  in  1888-89.     Moreover,  the  number  exceeds  by  two  (2)  the 
largest  number  (59)  that  ever  before  entered  during  the  whole  of  any 
one  year  (1879-80).     Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  size  of  the  Col- 
lege class  of  1889  to  account  for  this  large  number  of  entries ;  for  that 
class  numbered  only  two  hundred  and  twelve  (212),  while  that  of 
1888  nnmbered  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  (235),  that  of  1887  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  thirty-six  (236),  and  that  of  1886  numbered 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (227).     Still,  the  number  of  students 
which  any  given  College  class  contributes  to  the  Law  School  depends, 
not  merely  upon  the  size  of  the  class,  but  also  upon  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  class  adopts  law  as  a  profession,  and  very  likely  this 
proportion  will  be  found  to  be  unusually  large  in  the  Class  of  1889. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  non-graduates  who  have  entered  the 
School  during  the  current  year  has  already  been  fully  stated  and  suf- 
ficiently commented  upon. 

The  School  has  had  another  element  of  growth  during  the  last  three 
years  which  is  quite  as  marked  as  the  increased  number  of  new  stu- 
dents, and  even  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  School,  namely, 
an  increase  in  the  average  length  of  time  that  students  remain  in  the 
School,  and  in  the  proportional  number  of  those  who  remain  during 
the  entire  course  of  three  years.     This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  third-year  class.    The  first  seven  third-year  classes 
(namely,  firom  1879-80  to  1885-86,  both  inclusive)  averaged  in  num- 
^r  only  nineteen  and  three-sevenths   (19^)  each,  while  the  three 
classes  of  1886-87,  1887-88,  and  1 888-89  averaged  twenty-eight  (28) 
^eh ;  and  this  increase  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  one  of  these 
^b^  classes  (namely,  that  of  1888-89)  derived  any  advantage  from 
^e  recent  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  new  entries,  and  the  further  fact 
^at  the  third-year  class  of  1888-89  did  not  properly  represent  the 
number  of  third-year  students  in  the  School  during  that  year,  an  un- 
Usnally  large  proportion  of  the  latter  having  failed  to  get  into  the 
third-year  class.     The  third-year  class  for  the  current  year  was  ex- 
pected to  be  large,  because  its  source  of  supply  was  the  large  number 
of  new  entries  in  1887-88  ;  but  it  exceeds  in  number  all  previous  esti- 
mates.    In  my  report  upon  the  Law  School,  dated  December  6, 1887, 
I  made  the  following  statement :  ^^  As  the  names  on  the  Catalogue  for 
the  current  year  show  a  gain  of  thirty-five  over  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  new  entries  show  a  gain  of  only  twenty,  it  follows  that  there 
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are  fifteen  more  old  studeDts  now  in  the  School  than  there  were  a  yeai 
ago.  An  increase  in  the  second-year  class  was  of  conrse  to  be  ex* 
pected,  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  new  entries  in  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  but  a  portion  of  the  gain  is  in  the  third-year  class,  thai 
class  numbering  thirty  (30),  and  being  larger  by  six  (6)  than  the 
third-year  class  of  the  preceding  year.  These  figures  are  indeec 
small ;  but  they  assume  importance  fh>m  the  relations  in  which  thej 
stand.  The  largest  third-year  class  that  we  ever  had  before  was  that 
of  1881-82,  which  numbered  twenty- five  (25)  ;  but  that  class  nam- 
bered  in  its  first  year  seventy-eight  (78),  that  being  the  year  (1879- 
80)  in  which  fifty-nine  (59)  Harvard  graduates  entered,  and  thai 
being  the  largest  first-year  class  that  we  ever  had  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  three-years'  course,  until  the  current  year.  The  next 
largest  third-year  class  that  we  ever  had  before  was  that  of  last  year, 
which  numbered  twenty- four  (24)  ;  but  that  class  numbered  in  iti 
first  year  seventy-five  (75),  that  being  the  year  (1884-85)  in  whicb 
fifty-six  (56)  Harvard  graduates  entered,  and  that  being  the  second 
largest  first-year  class  that  we  ever  had  from  the  establishment  of  the 
three-years'  course  up  to  that  time.  On  the  other  hand  the  present 
third-year  class,  which  numbers  thirty  (80) ,  numbered  only  fifty-fiv< 
(55)  in  its  first  year,  and  it  happens,  oddly  enough,  that  it  was  th( 
smallest  first-year  class  that  we  have  had  since  the  three-years'  coursf 
was  established.  That  a  class  which  numbered  only  fifty-five  when  it 
entered  should  now,  in  its  third  year,  number  thirty  (30)  may  well  b< 
pronounced  remarkable.  If  the  present  first-year  class,  which  numben 
eighty-nine  (89),  holds  out  proportionally  well  it  will  give  us  a  third' 
year  class  of  forty-eight  (48)."  In  fact,  the  present  third-year  olasi 
numbers  fifty  (50),  being  larger  by  seventeen  (17)  than  any  prerioiu 
third-year  class,  and  just  twice  as  large  as  the  largest  third-year  clasc 
previous  to  1887-88.  Nor  does  this  class  fully  represent  the  numbei 
of  third-year  students  now  in  the  School ;  for,  while  the  third-yeai 
class  has  three  (3)  members  who  did  not  enter  in  1887-88,  there  an 
now  in  the  School  eight  (8)  students  who  did  enter  in  that  year  but 
are  not  in  the  thiixl-year  class ;  so  that,  of  the  students  who  entered 
in  1887-88,  fifty-five  are  still  in  the  School.  Again,  if  we  compare 
the  size  of  the  present  third-year  class  with  the  size  of  the  same  dasi 
in  its  first  and  second  years  respectively,  we  find  that  it  numbered 
eighty-nine  (89)  in  its  first  year  and  sixty-six  (66)  in  its  second  year, 
a  falling-off  of  only  twenty-three  (23),  while  it  numbers  fifty  (60)  in 
its  third  year,  a  falling-off  of  only  sixteen  (16)  ;  and  if  we  add  to  the 
third-year  class  those  who  were  members  of  that  class  in  its  second 
year,  and  who,  though  no  longer  members  of  the  class,  are  still  io 
the  School,  we  have  fifty-four  (54) ,  a  f alling-ofiT  ttom  the  seoond 
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year  of  only  twelve  (12).  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  history 
when  compared  with  that  of  any  other  class  since  the  three-years' 
coarse  was  established,  especially  if  we  except  the  class  which  entered 
in  1885-86  and  graduated  in  1887-88. 

The  combined  operation  of  the  two  elements  of  growth  before  re- 
ferred to  has  been  an  increase  of  just  one  hundred  (100)  in  the  number 
of  students  in  the  School  within  the  short  period  of  four  years,  taking 
the  Annual  Catalogue  as  the  standard,  namely,  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  (154)  in  1885-86  to  two  hundred  and  fift3'-four  (254)  in  the 
current  year.  Surely  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  beginning 
of  this  period  of  rapid  growth  is  co-eval  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Law  School  Association.  Until  the  establishment  of  that  association 
the  School  exhibited  a  very  culpable  want  of  interest  in  its  cUumni  and 
former  members  ;  and  one  of  the  consequences  of  its  establishment  has 
been  the  very  radical  change  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  School 
in  the  particular  just  referred  to.  In  truth,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
three  years  that  the  School  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  its  old  stu- 
dents are  its  natural  friends  and  supporters.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
until  the  fact  was  made  clear  to  every  one  by  the  publication  in  June, 
1888,  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  School  from 
1817  to  1887,  that  the  School  fully  realized  how  distinguished  a  body 
of  men  her  old  students  have  become,  and  how  much  lustre  they  shed 
upon  their  alma  mater.  Indeed,  that  catalogue  exhibited  a  roll  of 
names  of  which  any  institution  might  well  be  proud.  In  propprtion 
to  its  numbers,  and  the  period  of  time  which  it  covers,  it  is  doubtftil 
if  any  institution  in  the  United  States  could  produce  its  equal. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  observe  that  this  is  the  twentieth  successive 
annual  report  upon  the  Law  School  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
submit  to  you  as  President  of  the  University. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 

DiCBMBSB  9, 18S9. 
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To  THB   F&E8IDEMT  OF  THE   UNFVERSnT  : 

Sm,  —  In  the  absence  of  the  Dean  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year 
1888-89:  — 

The  elective  system,  which  has  had  its  first  year  of  trial,  has 
worked  well,  and  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  both  by  instructors 
and  students.     No  further  changes  are  recommended  in  it  at  present. 
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Attention  has  been  directed  during  the  year  to  the  establishment  of 
courses  for  graduates.  The  aim  being  to  afford  practitioners  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction  in  short  clinical  and  laboratory  courses. 
Although  the  plan  wad  not  perfected  until  Decen'ber,  the  number  who 
have  taken  part  gives  good  promise  for  the  future. 

Another  new  feature  in  the  Medical  School  deserves  attention. 
During  July,  August,  and  September  of  the  past  year,  courses  of 
study  were  provided  to  which,  on  payment  of  moderate  fees,  medical 
students  and  practitioners  were  admitted.  These  summer  courses 
were  chiefly  clinical  in  character ;  the  obstetric  exercises  were  espe- 
cially valuable,  and  were  largely  attended.  The  successful  results  of 
this  first  experiment  in  Summer  teaching  encourage  a  purpose  to 
make  the  plan  permanent. 

In  connection  with  increased  facilities  for  special  work  the  most 
important  event  of  the  year  is  the  gift  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Sears  of  $35,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory  for  the  advancement  of  the  study  of 
Pathology.  The  building  is  to  contain  laboratories  for  Bacteriology  as 
well  as  for  other  branches  of  Pathology.  It  was  an  especial  feature  in 
the  intent  of  the  donor  that  practising  physicians  in  and  about  Boston 
might  feel  directly  encouraged  to  carry  on  investigations,  even  for  a 
short  time,  at  any  convenient  opportunity.  This  gift  has  the  added 
value  that  it  comes  from  a  recent  graduate  of  the  School,  who  has  de- 
voted a  large  amount  of  his  time  since  graduation  to  pathological  re- 
search. His  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  his 
desire  to  increase  and  perfect  the  facilities  offered  by  the  School  for 
its  study,  have  resulted  in  this  generous  act. 

The  work  in  all  departments  has  been  thoroughly  carried  on,  and 
there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  hours  set  down  in  the  tabular  view 
show  all  that  is  done  by  the  instructors.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  resources  of  the  School  cannot  allow  a  better  recompense  for 
the  time  so  generously  given.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  in- 
struction given  is  shown  in  Table  I. 

Facilities  have  been  furnished  by  the  School  for  special  work  not 
thus  set  forth,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

Physiology,  —  The  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Warren 
have  continued  their  studies  of  the  knee-jerk,  and  examined  especially 
the  influence  of  sensory  reenforcements.  A  portion  of  the  results 
was  reported  by  Dr.  Warren  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Physio- 
logical Society,  Dec.  31,  1888.  An  extended  paper  on  these  experi- 
ments and  on  the  previous  series  concerning  the  reenforcing  action  of 
voluntary  muscular  movements  will  be  published  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Physiology. 
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Dr.  F.  H.  Hooper  has  continued  his  work  on  the  larynx  by  study- 
ing the  action  of  its  intrinsic  muscle. 

Dr.  Howard  A3'ers  investigated  the  action  of  varying  rates  and 
intensity  of  nerve  stimulation  upon  muscular  movement. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pease,  a  first-year  medical  student,  made  a  short  series 
of  experiments  with  a  case  showing  an  interesting  voluntary  control 
of  the  heait.  His  results  were  printed  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  May  30,  1889. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Luce,  of  the  Dental  School,  examined  the  movements  of 
the  lower  jaw,  making  use  of  the  photographic  apparatus  of  labor- 
atory. The  method  and  results  were  published  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  July  4,  1889. 

Chemistry.  —  Dr.  Hills  has  continued  his  work  on  th6  postmortem 
imbibition  of  poisons,  mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  the  Dean. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam  an  extended  investigation  into 
the  frequency  with  which  lead  and  arsenic  are  to  be  found  in  the 
urine  has  been  carried  on*  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Worcester. 

Pathology.  —  The  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  has  carried 
on  a  series  of  microscopical  investigations  with  regard  to  the  struct- 
ural changes  occurring  in  and  near  the  pancreas  in  acute  inflan^ma- 
t^ions  of  this  gland. 

The  results  of  this  iit'ork   were   included   in   a  paper  on   Acute 

^Pancreatitis,  which  formed  the  Middleston  Goldsmith  Lecture  for 

1889,  delivered  before  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  Feb.  16, 

X889    (N.  Y.  Med.  Rec,  1889,  xxxv.    197.  —  Phila.  Med.  News, 

X889,  liv.  197.— Host.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1889,  cxx.  181). 

Mr.  S.  E.  Abbot  began  in  the  spring  an  inquiry  into  the  structure 
^nd  origin  of  Lymphomata,  being  enabled  to  undertake  this  work  by 
^he  munificence  of  Miss  Lucy  Ellis. 

Surgery.  —  Dr.  F.  S.  Watson  made  a  series  of  experiments  upon 

Resections  and  suture  of  the  dog's  bladder,  published  in  the  Boston 

^ledical  and  Surgical  Journal.     The  specimens  in  the  Museum  were 

^Iso  used  in  the  preparation  of  his  monograph  on  the  Operative  Treat- 

Xnent  of  the  Hypertrophied  Prostate. 

OpJUhcUmology.  —  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  has  devoted  half  an  hour  a 
week  to  giving  personal  assistance  to  individual  students  in  the  use. 
of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Children's  Diseases,  —  The  work  in  this  department  has  been  much 
increased  and  entirely  reorganized.  The  students  of  the  second  year 
now  receive  a  course  preliminarj^  to  the  study  of  children's  diseases, 
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COUKSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1888-89  —  Coktikued. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 

CONTIKUBD. 

AMt.  Prof.  Draper 

Legal  Medicine 

One. 

2 

Dr.  Hapis 

Legal  Medicine 

Demonstrations. 

Dr.  Greenough 

Sjphilis 

One. 

Dr.  Homans 

Orarian  Tumors 

Six  Lect ;  Clin.  Exer. 

Dr.  Dargin 

Hygiene 

Sixteen  Lectures. 

Drs.  Cal>ot,  Watson,! 
and  Tilden               J 

Genito-urinary  Surgery 

One,  for  three  months. 

• 

Dr.  Ernst 

Bacteriology 

One,  for  three  months. 

- 

Boston  Cooking  School      Cookery 

TABLE  n.  —  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  TERMS  SPENT  AT  THE 

SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


1800. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

Spent  six 
terms  . 

89 

86* 

49 

8W 

79 
9ii 

67 

88K 

67 

68 

72 

9ii 

88 
8611 

77 

61 
•0K 

Spent  five 
terms  . 

1 
2J( 

6 

lOjJ 

2 

2$ 

4 

0 

8 
4K 

8 
4K 

4 

4)( 

4 

2 

Spent  four 
terms  . 

4 

4 
«* 

4 
4K 

4 

2 
8K 

4 

4 

1 
I* 

8 

2 

Spent  three 
terms  . 

0 

1 

li 

0 

1 
If 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spent  two 
terms  . 

1 

2J( 

0 

1 
li 

0 

0 

1 
If 

0 

1 
If 

8 

1 

If 

Total  grad- 
uated . 

45 

60 

86* 

76« 

69» 

78* 

79» 

98« 

87» 

56" 

*  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

*  Includes  six  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

*  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

*  Includes  three  students  of  the  fourth  class. 


*  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class. 
"  Includes  eleven  students  of  the  fourth  class. 
^  Includes  eleren  students  of  the  fourth  class. 
'  Includes  seren  students  of  the  fourth  class. 


TABLE  III.  —  STATISTICS   OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


1889. 


June 


Sept. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

Fhysics. 
r  Offered    .   .82 
I  Conditioned    6 

Latin. 
30 
9 

English. 
35 
6 

Elective 
82 
5 

f  Offered  .   .  26 
\  Conditioned    4 

19 
6 

23 

8 

28 
0 

Rejected. 
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which  is  taken  up  in  the  third  year.  Dr.  Buckingham  has  given  much 
time  and  most  admirable  instruction  in  the  contagious  wards  at  the 
City  Hospital. 

Assistant  Professor  Rotch  has  made  a  study  of  the  management  of 
the  breast  milk,  the  material  at  the  City  Hospital  and  the  chemical 
laboratoiy  of  the  School  having  been  used  in  this  research.     (City  ' 
Hospital  Reports,  Fourth  Series,  1889.) 

Oynaecology,  —  Dr.  F.  H.  Davenport  has  continued  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  extra  time  to  the  students.  Dr.  J.  B.  Swift  has  devoted  one  hour 
a  week  to  students  of  the  third  class  throughout  the  year,  and  Dr.  H. 
C.  Baldwin  has  taken  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  cases  for  Dr.- 
Strong's  instruction.  All  of  this  work  was  done  at  the  Free  Hospital 
for  Women. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance 

Daring  the  year  was 800 

During  the  first  term 284 

During  the  second  term 284 

Of  these  134  had  literary  or  scientific  degrees. 

There  were  67  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
tbe  three  years'  course,  of  whom  18  were  rejected. 

There  were  9  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the 
four  years'  course,  of  whom  3  were  rejected ;  1  of  the  students  re- 
<^ived  the  degree  cum  laude. 

The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  13  students. 

The  scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

1st  Barringer  Scholarship,  J.  H.  Huddleston  .     8d  Class. 


2d         "                 ** 

F.  B.  Mallory    .   . 

8d      •* 

Faculty                   «* 

Thos.  B.  Carpenter, 

8d      " 

-    i<                         It 

H.  R.  Hitchcock   . 

2d      " 

K                                                  tt 

B.  H.  Nichols    .   . 

8d      *« 

<<                                                  t< 

£.  P.  Stickney  .   • 

2d      •• 

Foster  Gratoity, 

6.  A.  Craigin    •   • 

4th     •• 

t(           i< 

A.  C.  Stanard    .   . 

4th     •* 

The  usual  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following 

tables. 

W.  F.  WHITNEY, 

Secretary  and  Acting  Dean. 
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THE   DENTAL   SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit 
the  following  report  upon  the  Dental  School  for  the  year  1888- 
89:  — 

The  number  of  students  was  forty-one,  divided  as  follows :  First 
year  six,  second  year  fourteen,  third  year  twenty-one. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  have  been  the  same  as  in  previons 
years.  Lectures  have  been  given  by  the  Medical  Professors  on  the 
subjects  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Greneral  Chemistry  in  connection 
with  their  classes  in  the  Medical  School ;  and  by  the  Professors  and 
Instructors  of  the  Dental  School  in  Dental  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica,  Oral  Anatomy  and  Pathology,  Operative  Dentistry,  Mechani- 
cal Dentistry,  Surgical  Pathology,  Orthodontia  or  the  Regulation  of 
Teeth,  Cleft  Palate  and  other  lesions  peculiar  to  the  Palate  and  their 
mechanical  treatment.  All  of  these  lectures  have  been  illustrated  by 
subsequent  clinical  instruction  in  the  Infirmaries  connected  with  the 
School,  or,  during  the  lecture  hour  by  models,  diagrams,  drawings, 
specimens,  or  by  the  microscope. 

In  the  Operative  department  the  number  of  students  was  twenty- 
four,  including  one  Post-Graduate,  four  second-year  and  nineteen 
third-year  students.  The  third -year  men,  who  were  the  graduating 
class,  all  passed  except  one  who  failed  to  satisfy  the  Instructors  as 
to  his  proficiency  at  the  chair.  In  the  Mechanical  department  all  the 
candidates  passed.  The  numbej*  of  Graduates  was  seventeen,  the 
largest  class  ever  sent  out  from  the  School. 

The  instruction  b}*  lectures  in  the  strictly  Dental  subjects  was  as 
follows :  — 


Instructors. 

Subjects. 

Number  of  Exercises. 

Dr.  Fillebrown 

Operative  Dentistry 

34  lectures 

Dr.  Brackett 

Dental  Therapeutics 

34       *» 

Dr.  Chandler 

Mechanical  Dentistry 

30      «* 

Dr.  Briggs 

Materia  Medica 

25       " 

Dr.  Stanton 

Oral  Pathology  and  Anatomy 

33       " 

Dr.  Monks 

Surgical  Pathology 

12       " 

Dr.  WUson 

Orthodontia 

10      " 

Dr.  Grant 

Cleft  Palate,  etc. 

10       " 
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Besides  their  lectures  the  Professors  of  Operative  and  Mechanical 
Dentistry  have  devoted  much  time  to  clinical  instruction  in  their  re- 
spective departments. 

The  students  are  examined  in  all  the  subjects  on  which  they  receive 
instruction  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  graduated  until  he  has  passed 
satisfactorily  in  all.  The  subject  of  Materia  Medica  is  included  in 
Dental  Therapeutics,  Orthodontia  in  Operative  Dentistry,  and  Cleft 
Palate  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

The  students  of  the  first  year  get  no  Dentistry,  strictly  speaking, 
but  attcmd  the  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  first  year  in  the  Medical 
School.  The  second  and  third  year  they  spend  in  the  Dental  School, 
and  obtain  their  practical  instruction  in  its  Infirmaries,  under  the 
supervision  of  Demonstrators  and  Clinical  Instructors.  Patients  are 
obtained  from  that  large  class  of  persons  who,  being  unable  to  pay 
first-class  practitioners,  willingly  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
students  working  under  skilful  supervision.  The  supply  has  never 
failed.  In  the  Mechanical  department  the  supply  is  not  so  constant 
nor  so  abundant ;  but  the  time  is  filled  and  manipulative  dexterity 
obtained  by  practice-work  with  the  baser  metals  and  materials. 

The  Demonstrators,  Dr.  H.  M.  Clifford  in  the  Operative,  and  Dr. 
A.  H.  Stoddard  in  the  Mechanical  department,  have  worked  faithfully 
^nd  well  for  the  interests  of  the  School,  and  proved  themselves  com- 
petent instructors  in  their  several  specialties. 

On  the  eleventh  of  March  last  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
Oommencement  of  the  School  was  celebrated  with  appropriate 
exercises  at  Huntington  Hall  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  by 
^  dinner  at  the  Vendome.  It  was  hoped  to  call  attention  to  the 
Value  to  the  community  of  the  School  and  its  Hospitals,  to  make 
known  its  pressing  needs,  and  attract  to  our  help  the  aid  of  the 
charitable.  The  proceedings  were  published  very  fully  in  the  papers 
of  the  day,  and  thus  sent  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  pecuniary 
result,  thus  far,  has  been  one  munificent  but  anonymous  gift  of 
$6000. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Meriam  declined  a 
renomination  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Banfield  was  nominated  as  Clinical  In- 
structor in  Operative  Dentistry.  Drs.  Grant  and  Wilson  also  resigned, 
after  having  zealously  served  the  School  for  fifteen  and  eighteen  years, 
respectively. 

THOMAS   H.   CHANDLER,  Dean. 
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THE  LAWRENCE  SCTENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Lftwrenoe 
Scientific  School  for  the  year  1888-89 :  — 

The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  School  was 
thirty-six,  of  whom  seven  were  regular  students.  One  stadent  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  Commencement. 

The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  changed  by  substituting 
the  requirement  in  English  and  American  History  for  that  in  Latin ; 
and  the  regulations  have  been  modified  so  that  a  part  of  the  entrance 
examinations  may  be  passed  the  year  before  the  student  enters  the 
School. 

The  prescribed  courses  of  the  School  have  been  extended  by  adding 
a  course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  and  by  dividing  the  course  in 
Natural  History  into  two  courses,  one  in  Geology  and  one  in  Biology. 
The  course  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  has  been  dropped. 

The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  requires  instruction  in  handling 
tools,  for  which  the  University  has  neither  the  outfit  of  tools  nor  an 
instructor ;  but  the  Corporation  has  made  temporary  provision  for 
this  instruction  by  arranging  with  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training 
School  to  take  a  limited  number  of  students  and  carry  them  through 
a  course  in  manual  training,  which  is  adequate  for  the  special  needs 
of  these  students.  The  number  who  applied  for  permission  to  take 
this  course,  though  the  notice  that  it  was  to  be  given  was  short, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  given  are  in  some  respects  un- 
favorable, was  much  greater  than  could  be  accommodated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  were  the  Scientific  School  well  equipped  with 
machinery  and  tools,  and  were  the  necessary  instructors  ap)>ointed, 
there  would  be  many  students  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  use  of  tools.  Such  equipment  would  be 
beneficial  in  another  wa}* ;  it  would  induce  students  who  are  not 
attracted  to  the  gymnasium  to  take  exercise  which  they  need  and 
at  present  do  not  take. 

The  School  has  for  two  years  been  gaining  rapidly  in  nombers. 
In  1886  the  number  of  students  was  16  ;  in  1887  it  was  21 ;  in  1888, 
36  ;  and  this  year,  up  to  this  date,  65.  This  gain  may  be  attributed 
to  several  causes.  It  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  Collie 
in  sending  to  the  School  students  whose  proposed  studies  are  entirely 
scientific  in  character ;  to  the  omission  of  X^atin  from  the  entrance  re- 
quirements ;  to  the  establishment  of  the  course  in  Elecrical  Engineer- 
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ing ;  or  to  the  growing  belief  that  the  School  is  to  continue  to  be  a 
separate  part  of  the  University.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the 
increase,  I  think  the  fact  that  the  School  is  growing,  and  that  other 
schools  of  the  same  general  character  are  thriving,  is  to  be  taken  to 
indicate  a  public  demand  for  prescribed  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science.  I  believe  that  this  demand  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  it  should  be  met  by  multiplying  the  courses  and 
equipping  them  with  the  apparatus  demanded  by  modem  methods  of 
instruction.  The  connection  of  this  School  with  Harvard  College  gives 
our  students  the  benefits  of  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy,  and  of  the  Herbarium  and 
Botanical  Garden  ;  and  they  thus  enjoy  as  good  advantages,  in  these 
directions  as  the  students  of  other  institutions.  Wo  .have  serious  de- 
ficiencies, however,  in  other  directions.  We  need  a  thoroughly 
equipped  and  well  endowed  workshop  for  manual  training,  and  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  make  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  what 
it  ought  to  be  until  this  need  is  supplied. 

We  ought  also  to  provide  new  courses  in  Architecture  and  Mechanical 
Engineering.  All  the  instruction  which  would  be  required  in  both 
these  courses  is  now  given  in  the  College  or  the  School  except  what 
would  be  given  by  the  two  professors  in  these  subjects.  The  cost  of 
establishing  the  courses  would  consequently  be  relatively  very  small. 

I  venture  to  refer  to  the  recommendations  in  my  former  reports, 
that  courses  of  instruction  in  Field  Astronomy  and  in  scientific  French 
and  German  be  established  for  the  students  in  this  School.  The  ne- 
cessity for  these  courses  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  at  the  date  of 
those  reports. 

W.  S.  CHAPLIN,  Dean. 


THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THK  President  of  the  Untversitt: 

Sir,  —  I  respectfhlly  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  year  1888-89  :  — 

Stated  courses  of  instruction  were  given,  as  follows :  In  Agricult- 
ure by  Mr.  Motley ;  in  Horticulture  and  Arboriculture  by  Mr.  B.  M. 
Watson,  Jr. ;  in  Botany  by  Mr.  Kidder,  and  in  Agricultural  Chemistry 
by  Professor  Storer.     Five  students  were  in  attendance. 

Ten  thousand  and  more  specimens  of  fiowers  were  sent  from  the 
Boasey  greenhouses  to  Cambridge,  to  be  used  bj^  the  students  in 
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Professor  Goodale's  classes,  in  aooordance  with  an  agreement  between 
the  departments  of  Botany  and  of  Horticulture. 

The  Bussey  farm  was  well  cared  for  by  Mr.  Superintendent  North- 
waj^  and  considerable  areas  of  land  were  laid  down  anew  to  grass. 
Horses  and  cattle  were  taken  to  board,  as  usual. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Garfield,  Superintendent  of  College 
Buildings,  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  upon  the  stone  buildings 
of  the  Bussey  Institution.  The  tin-work  and  slating  of  the  roofs 
were  renovated ;  the  external  wood-work  —  including  doors  and  win- 
dow-sashes —  was  painted ;  imperfect  joints  of  the  stone-work  were 
pointed,  and  the  chimnies  were  rebuilt  from  the  roof  up.  Some  small 
repairs  were  put  upon  the  greenhouses  also. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  one  hundred  dollara  for  procuring  a  new 
greenhouse  boiler  was  received  through  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  Jr. ;  also 
gifts  of  a  mowing-machine  from  Mr.  Patrick  McMorrow  of  Forest 
Hills  street,  Jamaica  Plain,  of  a  horse  from  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer  of 
Boston,  of  agricultural  newspapers  from  Dr.  D.  D.  Slade  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  and  of  agricultural  journals  from  Mr.  Watson. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


THE   VETERINARY   SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  :  — 

The  three  students  composing  the  third  class  presented  themselves 
for  the  final  examinations,  in  which  all  were  successful.  There  were 
five  graduates ;  two  from  the  third  class,  one  from  the  second,  and 
two  fi*om  among  the  unsuccessful  candidates  of  the  previous  year. 
The  remaining  successful  member  of  the  third  class,  being  of  less  than 
the  required  age,  did  not  graduate  ;  he  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Sophomore  class  in  the  College. 

Of  the  nine  members  of  the  second  class  one  graduated,  five  ad- 
vanced, one  remained  in  the  class,  one  completed  his  three  years  of 
attendance  at  the  School,  and  one  became  a  .student  at  the  Medical 
School. 

Of  the  nine  members  of  the  first  class  one  advanced  into  the  third, 
and  one  into  the  second  class ;  two  completed  their  three  years  of 
attendance  at  the  School,  one  closed  his  connection  here,  and  four 
remain  in  the  class. 

There  were  eight  successful  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School. 
Thus  there  are  six  students  in  the  third  class,  two  in  the  second,  and 
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tirelve  in  the  first ;  making  a  total  attendance  of  twenty,  the  Bame 

namber  of  regular  §tudents  as  last  year. 

The  instruction  in  Operative  Veterinary  Surgery,  which  was  pro- 
^visionally  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lee,  the  Instructor  in  Anatomy, 
jmd  which  has  been  given  by  him  with  great  acceptance,  has  now 
teen  assigned  to  Dr.  Beckett,  this  instruction  being  directly  in 
line  with  his  experience  and  duties  as  Operating  Surgeon  to  the 
^Hospital. 

The  Veterinary  Hospital.  —  For  the  twelve  months  ending  October 
•31,  1889,  2500  patients  have  been  treated  at  the  Hospital.  Of  these, 
1473  were  ^^  out-door"  clinics ;  4  were  sent  to  the  farm  at  the  Bussey 
Unstitution ;  and  1023  were  ^^  in-door"  patients  at  the  Village  Street 
buildings.  Of  these  last  630  were  horses,  376  dogs,  5  mules,  1  cow, 
JO  cats,  and  1  goat.  In  addition  to  these  1593  horses  were  shod 
during  the  year. 

These  figures  show  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  ^^  in-door" 
2)atients,  as  well  as  a  slight  one  in  the  total  number  of  cases  for  the 
3ear.  This  constant  improvement,  which  by  a  steady  and  healthAil 
growth  has  brought  the  total  of  animals  offered  for  treatment  up 
Xrom  1393  in  1884-85  to  2500  for  the  present  year,  warrants,  I  think, 
^he  assumption  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  great  aims  of  this  depart- 
^Knent  has  been  successfhlly  accomplished  ;  that  is,  that  in  connection 
"^ith  it  there  is  maintained  a  Hospital  at  which  a  large  number  of 
^^nimals  are  successfully  treated  each  year ;  thus  giving  to  its  students 
^n  opportunity  for  observation  and  practical  instruction  which  is  not 
exceeded,  probably,  by  any  similar  institution  either  here  or  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  in  my  last  annual  report  the 
Hospital  staff  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  to  it  of  Dr.  Daniel 
JKmerson,  who  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Resident  Surgeon, 
«nd  reported  for  duty  on  the  10th  of  June.  So  far  as  can  be 
Judged,  after  so  short  a  trial,  this  enlargement  of  the  staff  is  an  im- 
portant improvement. 

Finances.  — The  deficit  for  the  year  is  $123.92,  which  is  an  improve- 
ment  of  $1452.20  over  last  year's  experience.  The  expenditures,  in 
all  divisions,  have  been  $923.88,  and  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
$2376.08,  greater  than  for  1887-88. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  University  is  maintaining  a  school 
of  the  highest  grade,  that  for  its  purposes  new  and  appropriate  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  upon  which  an  annual  rental  of  6%  of  the 
entire  cost  is  paid,  and  that  this  and  all  charges  of  every  description, 
including  salaries,  taxes,  etc.,  are  expected  to  be  paid  f^om  the 
earnings  of  the  department  alone :  when  it  is  remembered  that  similar 
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institations  wherever  else  existing  are  either  partially  or  entirely  mq 
ported  by  a  national  law  which  regulates  the  curricula  and  equalise 
the  examinations  in  the  different  schools  over  the  entire  country,  o 
by  direct  government  grant,  or  by  private  endowment;  that  here 
with  no  endowment — i.e.  with  no  capital  in  hand  —  with  the  coo 
stantly  present  apprehension  of  an  annual  deficit  —  and  all  that  tha 
means,  —  and  the  consequent  severely  limited  possibilities  of  adminie 
trative  action,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  experiences  of  the  last  yea 
are  very  gratifying,  and  that  until  the  conditions  change  in  some  on 
of  the  enumerated  particulars  we  must  be  fuU}"^  satisfied  with  a  sloi 
growth,  and  not  be  alarmed  or  disheartened  by  an  occasional  check 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  2>eaii. 


THE  LIBRAEY. 


To  THE   PbESIDENT  OP  THE   UNIVERSITY  : 

■ 

Sir,  — Three  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Harvard  University  hav4 
been  issued  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Librarian  during  Xhi 
past  year.  Of  the  Bibliographical  ContribtUiotis^  also  issued  sepa 
rately  by  the  Library,  three  have  been  published,  namely :  No.  22 
Calendar  of  the  Sparks  MSS. ,  by  the  Librarian ;  No.  32,  List  of  Math- 
ematical  Theses  in  the  College^  1782-1839,  by  Henry  C.  Badger;  anc 
No.  83,  a  Fifth  List  of  Publications  of  Harvard  College  and  its  Offi- 
cers, 1887-88,  by  W.  H.  Tillinghast,  Assitaut  Librarian. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 


Principal  Departments. 

Volumes  added. 

Present  extent  in 

Volumes. 

1 

Pamphlett. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library)  . 
Law  School 

9,045 
841 
102 
773 
289 
516 
484 
106 
60 
47 

268,551 

24,498 

2,819 

21,528 

1,889 

20,168 

6,456 

5,392 

8,100 

1,068 

256,737 
8,191 
800 
3,197 
... 
10,189 
6,186 
3,374 
1,010 
1,165 

Scientific  School        

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology  .       ... 
Astronomical  Observatory  .   . 

Botanic  Garden 

Bussey  Institution 

Feabody  Museum 

Totals 

12,263 

355,419 

286,778 

LABORATOBT  AND   GLASS-ROOM   LIBB ABIES. 
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If  to  Hm  total  of  855,419  volames  be  added  the  3168  volumes  of 
the  permanent  colleetions  in  the  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  we 
liave  a  grand  total  of  858,587  volumes  for  the  University  Library. 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  component  part  of  the  col- 
lection in  the  Museum  of  Zoi)log}',  is  not  yet  included  in  the  count 
of  the  Museum  Library ;  while  on  the  other  hand  no  deduction  has 
been  made  in  the  general  library  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange 
account. 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is 
^tf  follows : 


LaboraiorteM. 

Chemical 

Botanical 

Physical 

CUiBM'Room*. 
Greek 

United  Btates  History    .   . 
Political  Economy  .... 

liCathematics 

French 

^iigliih 

Sanskrit 

Totals    . 


Permuient. 

On  Deposit. 

557 

•       • 

834 

•       • 

.   • 

216 

SIS 

164 

40 

178 

694 

•   • 

476 

•   • 

178 

183 

529 

*    ■ 

25 

•   • 

22 

a       • 

3,168 

676 

Totals. 


567 
884 
216 


467 
218 
694 
476 
811 
529 
26 
22 


8,844 


An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to  examine 
the  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelf-lists,  and  the  titles  of  miss- 
ing books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in  imme- 
<llate  charge  of  the  library  where  such  loss  or  misplacement  has  been 
discovered.  Temporary  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are  made  to 
these  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  several  departments. 
Six  of  these  libraries  were  open  evenings,  and  thus  additional  hours 
beyond  the  daylight  were  available  to  the  students  for  using  books 
which  belong  in  Gore  Hall. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  Collections  there  were  added  by 
gift  2961  volumes  and  8734  pamphlets ;  and  the  accessions  also 
include  638  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  504 
volumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 

The  accessions  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  (excluding 
tiie  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have  been  reported  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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In  1879  .   . 

.   .  10,889  ToU. 

In  1885.   .   . 

.  \  14*558  Tols. 

"  1880  .   . 

.   .    7,247     *' 

'*  1886  .   . 

.   .    9,191    *' 

"  1881  .   . 

.   .    9,804     " 

•*  1887  .   .   . 

.   .  11,924    •* 

"  1882  .   . 

.   .    9,192     " 

"  1888  .    .   . 

.   .  16,468     " 

•*  1888  .   . 

.   .    9,818     ** 

**  1889  .   .   . 

.  12,258    •• 

*•  1884  .   . 

.   .  12,860     * 

The  following  tables  show  the  use  of  books  at  Grore  Hall  in  1888-89 
compared  with  previous  years  :  — 


1882-8S. 

188S-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

188^-87. 

1887-M. 

JMR^^w. 

1.  Books  lent  out  .   . 

2.  Used  in  the  building 
S.  Oyemight  use   of 

reserved  books  . 

48,281 
8,654 

12,678 

48,655 
9,047 

11,899 

52,822 
9,433 

13,791 

60,195 
8,816 

18,505 

62,861 
12,041 

20,052 

65,689 
15,267 

20,360 

68,892 
14,899 

21,802 

Total(excludingNo.8, 
whichisincl.inNo.l) 

56,885 

57,702 

61,755 

69,011 

74,902 

80,906 

84,191 

Officers  of  instruction 

reserving  books  . 

No.  of  books  reserved 

44 
4,316 

48 
4,782 

48 
5,230 

66 
5,840 

56 
6,280 

•   • 
6,649 

•      • 

5,848 

It  is  no  longer  practicable  to  indicate  the  number  of  instmctors 
reserving  books,  since  the  classes  in  several  courses  are  now  divided 
among  more  than  one  instmctor,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  all  make  use  of  the  system. 

The  extent  of  the  number  of  books  reserved  —  of  whose  hall- 
nse  no  record  is  kept  —  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of 
volumes  used  in  the  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  In 
addition  to  the  books  reserved  by  instructors,  now  amounting  to  5848 
volumes,  there  are  in  the  reading-room  1854  volumes  carefully  selected 
for  students'  reading  by  the  instructors  in  their  several  departments. 
Of  these,  1337  are  English,  354  French,  119  German,  and  44  Italian. 
The  use  of  these  books  is  not  governed  by  the  restrictions  applied  to 
reserved  books,  but  the  books  may  be  taken  out  as  other  books  are. 

In  the  Delivery  Room  are  5286  volumes,  all  of  which  are  accessible 
to  students.  Of  these,  3047  volumes  are  bound  periodicals  which 
may  be  taken  out  as  seven-day  books,  and  2239  volumes  are  fbr 
reference  only,  comprising  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  the  most 
usefhl  books  of  reference  in  all  departments. 

Of  the  1531  books  sent  to  the  '^  Annex"  during  the  year,  299  were 
from  the  class  of  '' reserved  books,"  while  the  proportion  last  year 
was  301  out  of   1545.     The  number  of  separate  students  of  the 
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''Annex"  who  borrowed  books  daring  the  past  year  was  72  —  a 
large  increase  oyer  the  number  during  recent  years. 


SUNDAY   USE. 


• 

18«l-«. 

188a-«8. 

188a-8i. 

1884-86. 

1885-80. 

1880-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-8B. 

SnndajiopeD 

86 

86 

86 

87 

87 

37 

87 

87 

Perfoni  ming 

2,067 

2,268 

2,448 

2,631 

2,842 

2,880 

2,894 

8,024 

Arerage    .   . 

57 

68 

68 

71 

76 

77 

78 

81 

Highest  no.  . 

91 

92 

95 

105 

108 

118 

ll)6 

108 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  that  the  use  of  ''  Ad- 
mission-Cards," by  which  students  have  access  to  special  classes 
of  the  books  for  investigation  at  the  shelves,  is  steadily  gaining  in 
favor.  Judging,  not  fh>m  the  number  issued,  but  from  the  increased 
frequency  of  using  them :  — 


ADMISSION-CARDS. 


1881-S2. 

1862-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-86. 

188&-86. 

1880-87. 

1887-88. 

l88a-80. 

!  Hiftoiy    .   .   . 

49 

46 

45 

52 

68 

74 

71 

81 

Science    •   •   • 

26 

16 

18 

12 

14 

12 

14 

9 

Ait(bKl.Miitic) 

22 

14 

12 

14 

16 

13 

16 

24 

Literature   .   . 

86 

42 

87 

42 

49 

62 

54 

27 

CUisiici    .   .   . 

49 

36 

42 

58 

52 

47 

42 

24 

Philosophy  .   . 

6 

5 

6 

8 

9 

8 

9 

16 

Theology     •   . 

4 

8 

8 

9 

12 

15 

11 

6 

Polit.  Economy 

8 

5 

8 

12 

44 

64 

49 

25 

Total  itndenta 

200 

167 

176 

202 

264 

295 

266 

212 

Time*  of  ose  • 

2,542 

3,340 

3,520 

4,020 

5,820 

7,876 

7,980 

8,890 

The  College  teachers  who  have  students  under  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  research  are  still  given  such  facilities  as  the  Library 
building  affords  for  the  accommodation  of  their  classes ;  but  the 
advantages  of  the  building  are  in  this  direction  far  from  what  they 
should  be,  and  some  checks  upon  this  kind  of  research  among  the 
students  are  necessarily  imposed. 
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STUDKMTS'   USB   OF  THE   LIBRART, 


8TDDBMT1  OF 


Divinity  .  . 
Law  .... 
Scientiflc 
Resident  G^^ad 
Senior  Class 
Junior  Qass 
Sophom.  Class 
Freshm.  Class 


ToUls    .   . 


1884-85. 


26 
158 
2S 
70 
191 
234 
256 
255 


1218 


*9| 


26 
122 
21 
52 
170 
216 
220 
205 


1032 


188fr-80. 


I* 


25 
154 
22 
64 
232 
236 
232 
258 


41 


25 
136 
18 
62 
214 
228 
216 
201 


1281  1100 


1886-87. 


20 
180 
14 
56 
239 
238 
224 
280 


1251 


20 
108 
10 
54 
231 
215 
206 
195 


1089 


1887-88. 


16 
215 
20 
83 
237 
214 
281 
295 


1331 


16 
175 
18 
76 
234 
209 
234 
229 


1191 


IMA-M 


• 


26 

217 
35 
65 
214 
252 
264 
809 


1402 


6. 


26 
188 
21 
74 
206 
249 
288 
215 


1167 


The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates  has  risen  during 
reoent  years,  as  follows :  — 


187»-80. 

1884-86. 

1886-80. 

1880-87. 

1887-88. 

Xoov^wP* 

For  Seniors 

88 

90 

90 

92 

96 

99 

97 

For  Juniors 

83 

88 

93 

96 

90 

98 

99 

For  Sophomores.  .   .   . 

88 

85 

86 

93 

92 

94 

90 

For  Freshmen 

65 

80 

80 

78 

69 

77 

69 

Fourteen  years  ago*  only  57%  of  all  the  College  students  used 
the  Library.  Of  the  Seniors  it  will  be  observed  that  less  than  4% 
failed  to  use  the  Library.  Of  the  1039  undergraduates  only  181 
failed  to  borrow  books,  and  some  of  these  probably  used  the  reserved 
books  in  the  Heading  Room.  The  libraries  of  the  class-rooms  and 
laboratories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  students'  clubs,  doubtless  provide 
reading,  special  as  well  as  general,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
undei*graduates.  These  additional  resources  very  likely  account  for 
the  slight  falling  off  of  users  during  the  past  year ;  though,  as  is 
shown  in  a  previous  table,  there  has  been  the  customary  increase  in 
issues  of  books. 

These  statements  do  not  cover  the  use  of  "reserved  books." 
Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  use  made  of  the  464  periodicals, 
current  numbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  and  entitled  to  take  books  away 
from  the  Librarj'  building  is  as  follows  :  — 


*  See  table  in  previous  reports. 


CATALOGUE  DEPARTMENT.  145 

Students 1,368 

Instmctors 133 

Others 228 

Total 1,729 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  under  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  charge  of  the 
shelves,  reports  that  4029  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in 
't;he  new  stack  since  the  last  report,  making  110,294  so  placed  out  of 
the  volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection.  Until  the  original 
<jrore  Hall  is  reconstructed,  there  can  be  no  further  progress  made  in 
3peclassifying  the  Librar}'. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  shelf-lists  of  the  classifications  in  the  stack, 
^between  the  1st  and  the  29tk  of  Jul3',  showing  about  140,000  volumes. 
*The  number  of  volumes  which  failed  to  be  accounted  for  was 
-34.  Of  those  reported  missing  in  previous  years  19  were  found 
in  their  places.  Of  books  reported  missing  since  1883  there  are  still 
^15  unaccounted  for;  104  having  disappeared  from  the  reserved 
l)ook8,  and  111  from  the  stack.  Of  these  84  unaccounted-for 
volumes  of  the  year  just  closed  about  one  half  have  disappeared  from 
^he  books  of  reference,  reserved  books,  and  other  collections  exposed 
Xo  the  handling  of  all  frequenters  of  the  Library,  the  other  half  having 
^disappeared  ft'om  the  shelves  to  which  only  the  staff  of  the  Library,  ofiS- 
^ers  of  the  College,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  persons  have  access. 

Mr.  Lane,  Assistant  Librarian,  furnishes  the  following  figures  about 
^the  work  of  the  Catalogue  department :  The  total  number  of  titles 
^catalogued  for  the  year  (1888-89)  has  been  7369,  of  which  7184  were 
^f  books  recently  received,  and  167  of  "  old  work,"  i.  e.  books  received 
l)efore  1860,  when  the  present  card  catalogue  was  begun.  This 
^'  old  work"  is  now  so  nearly  done  that  the  entries  to  be  made  this 
jear  and  hereafter  concern  only  such  incidental  portions  of  these 
arrears  as  the  progress  of  the  general  cataloguing  work  brings  to 
light.  Some  years  ago,  in  order  to  render  available  books  not  much 
in  demand  and  which  were  still  uncatalogued,  a  considerable  amount 
of "  short-work "  cataloguing  was  done  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
It  is  intended  to  perfect  this  catologuing  gradually  and  about  11,000 
such  titles  remain  to  be  recatalogued. 

In  addition  to  these  7369  titles  which  have  passed  into  the  Gore 
Hall  Catalogue  there  have  beeni  1721  titles  catalogued  of  books 
received  for  the  departmental  libraries.  There  are  now  21  of  these 
subsidiary  libraries  for  which  books  are  catalogued  in  Gore  Hall. 

The  present  year's  work  may  be  compared  with  other  years  as  fol- 
lows :  — 
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1.  Gore  Hall  cards  pre- 

pared   

2.  Titles  catalogued  for 

departments  .    .    . 

3.  Volumes  received  in 

Gore  Hall  .... 

4.  Approximate  hours' 

work  of  the  assist- 
ants of  the  cata- 
logue department . 


1882-83. 


1883-84. 


17,016    21,524 


8,4411  '9,879 


16,908 


24,241 


1884-85. 


1885-86. 


1886-87. 


1887-88. 


30,968    32,580 


12,442 


22,231 


957* 


6,730 


23,020 


29,229    23,696 


1,021 


9,108 


22,113 


1,291 


10,885 


20,696 


IftfW  Wifl 
XDOO    ou* 


21,256 


1,721 


9,045 


18,293 


About  2100  volumes  were  on  the  shelves  of  the  catalogue- 
department  on  Oct.  1  waiting  to  be  catalogued,  but  all  except  93  of 
these  had  been  received  since  January  1 .  This  is  about  as  close 
work  as  it  is  practicable  to  do.  In  addition  to  these  arrears  of  work 
Professor  Lauman  has  brought  from  Europe  a  considerable  collection 
of  Sanskrit  books  and  maquscripts  ;  and  Mr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  of  the 
Class  of  1846,  long  resident  in  India  and  now  in  England,  has  sent  to 
the  Library  as  a  gift  a  collection  of  perhaps  500  Sanskrit  manuscripts. 
All  of  these  are  also  still  uncatalogued,  but  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  which  work  on  them  will  be  at  once  begun  under  Mr.  Lan- 
man's  supervision.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  Arabic  books  — 
brought  home  last  year  by  Professor  Toy  —  for  which  a  similar  plan 
needs  to  be  arranged. 

The  printing  of  the  Index  to  the  subject-catalogue  has  proceeded 
slowly,  96  pages  being  now  in  type,  which  brings  the  list  into  N. 

A  full  year's  experience  with  printed  cards  has  now  been  had. 
Last  year  the  cost  of  them  (for  nine  months)  was  $172.40;  for  the 
year  just  closed  the  charge  has  been  $323.38.  The  amount  of  wages 
for  hours'  work  paid  in  the  Catalogue  department  during  recent  years 
has  been  :  for  1885-86,  $5440.37  ;  for  1886-87,  $5910.50  ;  for  1887- 
88,  $5525.56  ;  for  1888-89,  $5048.26.  If  to  the  last  amount  there  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  printed  cards  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total, 
$5371 .94,  is  below  the  payments  for  wages  of  the  previous  years.  It 
would  seem  also,  from  the  the  proportion  remaining  the  same  between 
the  total  expense  of  cataloguing  and  the  work  done,  that  there  is 
enough  saving  in  time  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  printing.  Mr.  Lane 
reports ;  "  More  than  half  the  titles  catalogued  have  been  in  printed 
cards.  The  proportion  has  been  raised  by  the  583  titles  of  the 
Treat  collection,"  mentioned  in  last  year's  report. 


*  In  previous  years  the  record  was  by  volumes,  not  by  titles. 
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EsLilj  in  the  year  Mr.  Tanaka,  an  assistant  librarian  of  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Tokio,  came  with  credentials  from  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  a  request  which  had  been  made  earlier,  that 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  library  should  be  allowed  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  experience  in  library  work  according  to  American  methods. 
Under  my  direction  Mr.  Tanaka  not  only  became  familiar  with  every 
department  of  our  own  librsry  work,  but  I  introduced  him  to  other 
libraries,  where  different  methods  and  purposes  prevailed,  so  that  he 
acquired  a  full  comparative  knowledge  of  library  administration  in 
this  country.  His  intelligence  and  assiduity  commanded  our  admira- 
tion and  respect,  and  in  due  time  he  became  able  to  be  of  use  in  our 
catalogue  work,  which  he  pursued  for  awhile  to  increase  his  own  ex- 
perience. After  giving  considerable  time  to  the  methods  in  use  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  he  visited  different 
library  centres  in  this  country  likely  to  afford  him  new  insights,  by 
reason  of  differing  conditions  of  work,  and  has  now  gone  to  Europe, 
with  introductions  which  I  gave  him  to  the  principal  European 
libraries. 


Mr.  Tillinghast,  Assistant  Librarian,  and  head  of  the  Ordering 
department,  has  made  a  very  full  report  upon  the  work  and  condi- 
tion of  his  share  of  the  Library  service.  I  can  make  but  a  brief 
abstract  of  some  of  the  more  important  points  of  his  statement. 

At  the  end  of  the  Library  year  the  estimated  cost  of  orders  then 
out  (including  ^^  continuations,"  reckoned  at  say  $6078)  was  about 
$13,502,  and  it  was  expected  that  about  $8234  of  these  would  come  in, 
to  be  paid  for  during  the  coming  year.  We  carry  forward  a  balance 
in  our  favor  on  the  Treasurer's  books  of  about  $2500,  which  may 
increase  our  available  income  for  the  next  year  to  about  $18,000> 
which  amount  is  already  pledged  for  say  $11,084  (that  is,  orders  out 
$8234,  periodicals  and  binding  $2400,  freight  $450),  leaving  a 
free  balance  of  say  not  far  from  $7000, 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  our  financial  condition 
during  six  years :  — 


Income  for  books  * 

Spent 

•  BaUnce 

Appropriation  .   . 
Unpledged  balance 


1883-S4. 

1884-85. 

1885-80. 

$22,691 

$17,570 

916,245 

18,991 

16,533 

13,923 

8,700 

1,037 

2,321 

23,670 

17,500 

none. 

11,513 

6,396 

7,180 

1886-87.    I    1887-88. 


$19,341 

14,549 

4,791 

17,500 

12,032 


;  $20,407 
i  16,062 
4,345 
19,000 
12,080 


188S-80. 


$19,871 

17,347 

2,534 

20,050 

11,238 


*  The  items  of  income  include  unexpended  balanceti  of  tlie  previous  year. 
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During  the  year  1887-88  wc  sent  out  orders  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  was  about  $6805  ;  during  the  past  j-ear  they  have  amounted  to 
$7500.  This  amount  was  divided  among  agents  as  follows :  Domes- 
tic, $1200,  against  $1300  last  year ;  English,  $2500,  against  $2150 ; 
French,  $910,  against  $1035  ;  German,  $2450,  against  $1950  ;  Italian, 
$325,  against  $112  ;    Scandinavian,  $106,  against  $56. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  certain  items  to  in- 
come and  appropriation :  — 


Year. 

Proportion  of 

appropriationA  to 

income. 

I*roportion  of  liabilities 
to  appropriations. 

Proportion  of  monejr 

pledfi^d  for  annual  con> 

tinuations,  etc.,  to  appro- 

priatinns. 

1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

.89 

.81 

.91 

1.04 

.99 

nune  made 

.88 

.93 

1.01 

•        • 

.76 
.70 

.87 
1.01 
.87  (to  income) 

.82 
.78 
.81 

•        • 

.44 

.29 

.47 

.63 

.55  (to  income) 

.41 

.42 

.43 

The  following  table  indicates  for  five  years  past  the  extent  and 
variety  of  orders  dealt  with  by  the  Ordering  department,  and  shows 
that  more  than  14,000  slips  are  arranged  and  kept  in  mind  in  the 
daily  work  of  those  in  charge  of  this  department :  — 


1 

Order  slips  on  hand  October  1.  !        18S5. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

Book  orders  out  .... 
Continuation  orders  out 

2,268 
1,636 

1,487 
1,637 

1,539 
1,819 

2,112 
1,961 

2,876 
2,168 

Total  active  orders     . 

3,804 

3,124 

3,358 

4,063 

6,038 

Cancelled  orders.     .   .   . 
Deferred  orders  .... 
Slips  for  reference  use  . 
Slips  of  little  Talue  .    .    . 

5,188 

1,416 

... 

76 

6,675 

531 

110 

76 

6,268 

488 

186 

76 

7,626 

541 

124 

76 

8,400 

6S3 

130 

76 

Grand  total  .... 

10,484 

10,516 

10,326 

12,429 

14,177 

The  estimated  cost  of  continuations,  which  is  a  fixed  liability  for 
our  book  funds,  —  though  only  about  one-half  of  the  charges  is  likely 
to  be  actually  incuiTed  each  year,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  such 
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serials,  —  has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  years.  It  has  risen  from 
a  liability  of  $2008  in  1880^1  to  $5770  for  last  year,  and  $6079  for 
the  year  just  closed,  an  increase  of  800^  in  eight  years.  In  1880-81 
this  estimated  charge  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  estimated 
charge  of  keeping  up  the  growth  of  the  Library ;  now  it  is  much 
more  than  a  third.  During  the  last  six  years  the  titles  of  this  descrip- 
tion on  oar  orders  have  increased  one  half.  They  include  books 
issued  in  parts  or  published  in  a  series,  as  well  as  transactions  and 
other  serials ;  but  periodicals,  ordinarily  so  classed,  are  not  included. 
The  increase  is  in  good  part  due  to  the  increasing  tendency  of  the 
the  Germans  to  issue  books  and  dissertations  in  parts.  There  is  in 
some  cases  no  very  decided  intention  ever  to  issue  a  second  part,  the 
initial  issue  being  intended  to  guard  by  an  implied  promise  of  a  sequel 
against  imputations  of  insufficiency  of  treatment,  or,  perhaps,  it  is 
thought  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  notice  of  preemptory  right  in  the  subject. 

There  were  received  during  the  3'ear  at  Gore  Hall  4904  slips  of 
titles  of  books  which  users  of  the  Library  thought  should  be  bought. 
Of  these  1847  were  found  to  be  already  in  the  Library.  This  stands 
for  a  great  deal  of  work  in  verifying  titles  and  looking  them  up  on 
our  own  catalogue.  It  follows  then  that  in  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  cases  the  work  thus  put  upon  the  Library,  where  indeed  it  be* 
longs,  is  futile.  The  total  number  of  orders  finally  sent  forward  to 
agents  was  8056,  ranging  from  127  in  December,  1888,  to  647  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 889.  Of  this  total  of  8056  there  was  urgency  for  promptness 
in  despatching  orders  in  165  cases,  and  in  these  cases  the  orders  were 
sent  either  on  the  day  of  receipt  or  on  the  following  day.  The  above 
total  of  4904  slips  is  in  excess  of  any  previous  3'ear. 

Our  two  principal  American  agents  have  procured  for  us  within 
the  year  about  81%  of  the  books  we  have  ordered.  Our  three  prin* 
cipai  foreign  agents,  in  London,  Leipzig,  and  Paris,  procure  for  us 
within  the  year  not  far  from  75%  of  our  orders.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  add  that  the  proportion  of  books  difficult  to  find  is  greater  in  these 
foreign  orders  than  in  the  American  orders.  AVithin  the  last  six 
years  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  assiduity  of 
onr  principal  agents.  In  1883-84  they  procured  64%  of  our  orders ; 
this  last  year  the  same  agents  secured  74  % .  The  want  of  organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  French  book  trade  has  often  been  complained 
of  in  my  reports.  It  is  apparent  this  year  in  our  French  agent's 
treatment  of ''  continuations."  He  has  failed  to  send  newly-published 
parts  of  publications  twice  as  often  as  our  London  or  Leipzig  agent. 
We  have  five  or  six  other  European  agents  for  special  purposes, 
bat  the  books  fVimished  by  them  in  German,  Fnglish  and  French 
are  not  likely  to  afiect  the  proportions  of  the  books  ordered  in  those 
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languages,  which  stands  for  German,  53%  ;  for  English,  30-|-%  ;  for 
French,   16+%. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Badger,  Curator  of  Maps,  has  attached  a  separate 
nnmber  to  each  map  in  each  portfolio,  and  has  continued  the  cata- 
loguing of  the  maps  down  to  Portfolio  No.  3225.  His  time  has  been 
interrupted  by  labor  bestowed  in  arranging  and  having  bound  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  correspondence  of  the  University  Treasurer  from 
1830  to  1868,  which  has  now  been  added  as  Vols.  K.-XIV.  of  the 
Treasurers'  Letters  in  the  University  Archives. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  explain  the  insufficiency  of  the  building  of 
the  College  Librar}',  and  to  show  how  that  insufficiency  embarrasses 
the  admininistration  of  the  department  and  abridges  the  privileges 
of  the  users  :  — 

I.  There  is  need  of  more  room  for  shelving  books.  Until  we  have 
more  room  we  cannot  economically  reclassify  the  scientific  part  of  the 
Library.  For  twelve  years  the  users  of  that  part  of  the  Library  have 
suffered  from  lack  of  such  a  classification.  The  growth  of  the  col- 
lection largely  increases  this  need  j'ear  by  year. 

II.  There  is  not  enough  reading-room  accommodation.  Class- 
room libraries  have  been  resorted  to  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon 
the  Library  in  this  respect ;  but  the  increase  of  the  reading-room  use 
of  the  Library  is  so  rapid  that  no  expedients  of  this  kind  can  meet 
the  evil.  We  have  been  obliged  recently  to  convert  some  parts  of 
the  gallery  in  old  Gore  Hall  into  reading-rooms. 

III.  The  eyes  of  the  students,  and  their  bodily  health  in  general, 
are  impaired  by  the  inadequate  light  and  foul  air  of  the  reading-room. 

IV.  The  deprivation  of  the  use  of  such  reading-room  facilities  as 
we  have  during  the  long  evenings  of  the  months  from  October  to 
March  —  being  the  larger  part  of  the  College  year  —  is  generally 
thought  to  occasion  a  great  abridgment  of  opportunities  for  the 
students.  The  present  building  has  no  means  of  lighting  it  artificially. 
There  seem  to  be  good  reasons  to  dread  the  introduction  into  it  of 
gas,  or  of  electrical  currents  brought  in  from  the  public  streets. 

V.  The  delivery-room  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  number  of 
users  of  the  Librar}\  Its  size  does  not  permit  the  card-catalogue 
cases  to  be  extended  so  as  to  admit  of  more  persons  using  them  at 
once.  The  embarrassments  from  this  source  are  very  manifest  in 
respect  to  certain  methods  of  instruction  in  the  College. 

VI.  The  obvious  way  to  remove  all  these  difficulties  is  to  convert 
the  old  Gore  Hall  into  a  second  stack,  and  to  build  a  new  reading- 
room  which  shall  be  large,  light,  and  well  ventilated.    The  new  methods 
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I 

of  instnictioQ  require  also  various  minor  reading-rooms  to  take  what  is 
known  as  the  "  reserve  book  "  system.  To  cany  some  portions  of  the 
instruction  to  its  legitimate  conclusions  would  also  require  a  number 
of  rooms  to  be  used  for  the  meeting  of  small  advanced  classes.  A 
reading-room  constructed  with  such  adjuncts  would  enable  us  to 
connect  what  are  now  known  as  class-room  libraries  immediately  with 
the  Library  proper,  insuring  better  oversight  and  a  usefUl  propinquity 
to  the  other  books  of  the  Central  Library' . 

Mr.  John  H.  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins,  makes  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year :  — 

"  The  collection  of  coins  in  the  College  Library  now  consists  of  1570 
modem  specimens,  which  have  been  classified  and  partially  catalogued. 
There  are  several  hundred  ancient  coins  not  yet  arranged.  Of  the 
present  collection  all  but  691  have  been  given  since  the  last  classifica- 
tion was  made  in  1859  by  William  Eliot  Lamb  of  the  Class  of  1859.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  custom  of  adding  to  the  collection  may  become  more 
general  among  graduates.  A  little  help  from  each  of  a  large  number 
of  Alunmi  would  easily  make  the  collection  of  great  value  to  students 
of  Art  and  History. 

^^  In  making  the  catalogue  I  have  endeavored  to  credit  each  coin  to 
the  giver  of  it." 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Librarian. 

GoBB  Hall,  Not.  13, 1889. 


THE  HERBARIUM. 

To  THE  PRESroENT   OF  THE   UnIVERSITT  : 

Sm,  —  The  largest  accession  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  year  has 
been  the  gift  from  W.  T.  Thistleton  Dyer,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  ferns,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  8000  specimens,  mounted  and  authentically  named 
according  to  the  Kew  standard.  This  is  a  set  selected  from  the  dupli- 
cates of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  it  will  be  of  the  highest  value  to 
any  one  who  may  take  up  the  study  of  the  order  in  this  countr3^  To 
the  same  source  we  are  indebted  for  a  full  set  of  the  Arctic  plants 
collected  on  Melville  Island  during  Captain  Parry's  second  voyage  in 
1820  and  named  by  Robert  Brown  ;  for  a  package  of  Arctic  lichens 
collected  by  Sir  John  Richardson ;  and  for  a  set  of  Drummond's 
mosses  from  British  America.  We  have  received  from  Baron  Ferd. 
von  Mueller  of  Melbourne  over  800  species  of  Australian  plants ; 
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fh>m  Professor  MacOwan,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cape 
Town,  200  species  of  South  African  plants ;  from  Kingo  Mijabe  of 
Sapporo,  Japan,  about  450  species  of  Saghalin  plants;  ftom  W. 
Bar  bey  of  Valleyres,  Switzerland,  100  species  from  the  Grecian 
Archipelago ;  from  John  Donnell  Smith  of  Baltimore,  a  set  of  Tiirck- 
heim's  plants  of  central  Guatemala,  containing  about  500  species ; 
from  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  of  Charlotte,  Vt.,  about  450  species  from 
northern  Mexico;  from  the  Department  of  Agricnlture  about  150 
species  from  southern  and  Lower  California ;  and  from  correspondents 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  about  1000  specimens  representing 
our  own  flora.  In  addition  the  Herbarium  has  acquired  by  purchase 
a  set  of  1016  tropical  South  American  species  collected  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Rush}'. 

The  additions  to  the  library  of  the  Herbarium  amount  to  106 
volumes,  of  which  83  have  been  purchased,  and  145  pamphlets. 

These  continued  accretions  will  soon  necessitate  new  cases  in  the 
Herbarium  and  enlarged  shelf-room  in  the  library.  The  security  of 
the  existing  collections  against  injury  from  dampness  and  insects  has 
demanded  attention  during  the  year.  The  north  and  western  walls 
of  the  Herbarium  and  Library  buildings  have  always  been  more  or  less 
aflfected  with  dampness  to  the  detriment  of  both  books  and  plants. 
To  remedy  this  the  foundations  upon  these  sides  have  been  more 
thoroughly  drained  and  a  covering  of  concrete  has  been  laid  for  a 
distance  of  three  feet  from  the  wall,  with  an  evidently  good  effect. 
The  doors  of  all  the  Herbarium  cases  have  also  been  refitted  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  can  now  be  closed  far  more  tightly  than  was  before 
possible,  rendering  the  cases  comparatively  secure  against  insects  and 
dust.  A  thorough  examination  of  all  the  mounted  specimens  in  the 
cases  has  moreover  been  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  their  more 
perfect  preservation,  and  this  work  has  progressed  satisfactorily. 

The  number  of  sheets  that  have  been  mounted  for  the  Herbarium 
during  the  year  is  8220.  In  addition  to  the  usual  routine  work,  cor- 
respondence, etc.,  of  his  office,  the  Curator  has  nearly  completed  and 
carried  through  the  press  a  revision  of  Dr.  Gra3''s  Manual  of  the 
Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States,  in  which  he  has  been  assisted  by 
Professor  J.  M.  Coulter  of  Indiana,  and  other  botanists.  A  new 
edition  of  this  work  was  required  not  only  by  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  botany  since  its  last  revision  in  1868,  but  by  the  ap- 
proaching expiration  of  the  copyright,  which  is  held  by  the  University 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Herbarium.  The  Curator  has  also  published  a 
report  upon  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  plants  made  by 
Dr.  E.  Palmer  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  some  other  minor 
articles. 
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During  the  year  the  resources  of  the  Herbarium  have  been  used  in 

'anore  or  less  extended  lines  of  research  by  Mr.  Kingo  Miyabe  of 

<^apan,  in  his  preparation  of  an  account  of  the  flora  of  the  Kurile 

Islands ;  by  Mr.  J.  Donnell  Smith  of  Baltimore  in  the  determination 

^f  a  collection  of  Guatemala  plants ;  and   by  Mr.  J.  N.  Rose,  of 

^e  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  in  the  study  of  a  set  of  plants  fh)m 

Lower  California. 

SERENO  WATSON,  Curator. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

To  THE  FbBSIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY: 

Sm,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1888-89  :  — 

The  weather  has  been,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  our  plants.  The 
comparative  mildness  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  enabled  us  to 
make  rather  more  use  of  cold-frames  for  the  flowers  required  by  our 
elementary  class  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  summer  was  re- 
markable for  the  large  amount  of  rain  well  distributed  through  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  since  1880  the 
Garden  has  not  at  any  time  suffered  fix>m  drought,  and  it  has  not 
yet  been  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  water  procurable  fi*om  the 
«^  driven  **  well  which  was  sunk  at  that  time.  This  summer  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  well  showed  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  a  very 
large  quantity  of  water,  which,  though  of  undesirable  ^^  hardness,"  can 
be  employed  in  times  of  scarcity. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Garden  Committee  I  have  continued  to 
reduce  the  jiumber  of  species  cultivated,  making  a  much  more  rigid 
selection  of  plants  for  the  use  of  the  students  and  the  general  public. 
There  has  not  been  at  any  time  a  lack  of  specimens  for  the  classes  in  the 
botanical  electives,  and  the  special  students  conducting  researches  have 
been  supplied  with  requisite  material.  Owing  to  the  very  considerable 
mcrease  in  size  of  the  elementary  class  it  was  found  advisable  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  the  Depailment  of  Horticulture  in  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  regular  supply  of  extra  specimens  for  analysis. 
The  energy  and  great  patience  of  the  Instructor  in  Horticulture  have 
rendered  this  arrangement  of  advantage  to  the  Garden  and,  it  is 
hoped,  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Bussey  Institution.  A  similar 
arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  to  be  desired, 
however,  that  plans  of  this  kind  should  cover  more  than  a  single  year ; 
in  this  way  alone  can  such  arrangements  secure  the  best  advantages 
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of  economical  sapplj  both  of  labor  and  material.  The  greenhooBes 
have  been  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  have  yielded  safficient 
material  for  all  the  students  in  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany. 
A  small  amount  of  material  has  been  provided  for  the  Society  for  the 
Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women :  during  the  next  year  a  certain 
charge  will  be  made  for  this  material  sufficient  to  cover  its  estimated 
cost. 

The  classes  in  Botany  which  have  been  supplied  with  specimens 
from  the  Garden  are  as  follows:  N.  H.  8,  Elementary  Botany,  138 
students ;  N.  H.  7,  Second  Course  in  Botany,  9  students ;  N.  H.  5, 
Biology,  first  half-year,  requiring  only  a  small  number  of  specimens ; 
N.  U.  11,  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany,  2  students;  Summer 
Class,  16  students. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  number  of  pupils  fW>m  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Newton,  visiting  the  Garden  has 
notably  increased.  It  is  the  practice  at  the  Garden  to  furnish  speci- 
mens freely  to  all  proper  applicants,  when  this  can  be  done  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Garden  for  our  own  students.  The 
Director  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  policy  has  been  of  con- 
siderable service  in  many  ways  to  the  Garden.  It  has  the  unreserved 
approval  of  the  Garden  Committee. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  •  note  minor  changes  in  arrangement  of  the 
various  plots.  The  Head-Gardener  has  exhibited  excellent  Judgment 
in  all  matters  of  detail  and  in  his  general  management.  In  the  fh>nt 
range  of  houses  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  careful  service  of  Mr. 
Michael  Barker,  whose  training  for  this  class  of  work  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally thorough.  The  difficult  task  of  cultivating  a  wide  range 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  under  conditions  imposed  by 
slender  pecuniar}'  means  has  been  well  performed  by  him.  In  other 
departments  we  have  been  able  to  retain  the  men  who  have  been  with 
us  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  the  academic  year  1879-80,  when  the  Botanic  Garden  was  en* 
trusted  to  my  charge,  the  fbnds  available  for  its  support  were 
(38,444.76.  During  the  ten  years  now  closed  the  funds  have  been 
inci*eased  by  one  legacy  (of  $20,000)  and  by  considerable  gifts. 
The  invested  funds  are  now  as  follows :  Lowell  Fund,  $55,882.31 ; 
Botanic  Department  Fund,  $42,780.76  ;  total,  1889-90,  $98,663.07. 

To  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  the  Botanic  Garden  is  again  indebted 
for  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  added  to  the  Lowell  Fund. 

Besides  the  income  derived  from  these  funds,  amounting  to  abont 
$5000  annually,  the  Garden  receives  as  income  from  the  Garden  house 
(after  paying  taxes  and  for  repairs)  abont  $350.  The  total  income 
is  almost  enough  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Garden  proper. 
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The  otiher  necessary  expenses  are  those  incurred  in  the  collection 

.^od  care  of  specimens  and  preparations  for  the  Botanical  Museum. 

^J'hese  have  been  met  by  the  great  generosity  of  friends  of  the  de- 

>artment.     It  has  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  these  friends 

»f  our  Garden  and  Museum  that  the  specimens  employed  to  illustrate 

-Ahe  useful  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  particularly  liable  to 

'^depreciation,  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  destruction  unless  care  is 

exercised  all  the  time.     This  care  involves  tedious  and  expensive  in- 

^spections  from  month  to  month,  and  the  frequent  replacement  of 

^>ecimen8  injured  by  the  lapse  of  time.     It  should  be  stated  that  the 

^ifts  of  money  just  referred  to  have  been  sufficient  to  defraj'  not 

only  the  cost  of  the  specimens  and  their  care,  but  also  to  pay  a 

X>&rt  of  the  salary  of  the  assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  laboratory. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  announce  that  the  subscription  to  the 
fund  for  the  erection  of  sections  of  the  University  Museum  for  Botani- 
cal Laboratories,  and  for  the  display  of  botanical  specimens,  has  been 
closed  by  a  gift  from  a  recent  graduate.  In  memory  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Gushing  Nash  (of  the  Class  of  1884)  contributes  a  sum 
sufficient  in  amount  to  ensure  the  speedy  completion  of  the  rooms  re- 
quired for  our  use.  By  vote  of  the  Corporation  the  lecture-room  in 
the  botanical  addition  will  be  known  as  his  memorial  gift. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  occupy  some  of  the  rooms 
^  the  addition  to  the  Museum  during  the  second  half-year.  It  will 
^  impossible  to  finish  any  of  them  by  that  date,  but  we  shall  be  glad 
totraoafer,  even  to  unfinished  apartments,  the  large  class  in  clemen- 
tly botany,  which  in  spring  now  uses  Massachusetts  Upper  Hall. 
Ever  since  the  occupation  of  Harvard  Hall  by  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment, the  classes  in  botany  have  steadily  increased,  until  now  there 
is  not  convenient  room  for  even  the  smaller  numbers  in  the  advanced 
clectives.  The  latter  students  are  now  working  in  rooms  not  well 
designed  for  their  purposes,  surrounded  by  the  specimens  which  en- 

• 

croach  everywhere  on  the  space  they  need.  Hence  we  shall  transfer 
all  the  classes  to  the  new  building  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  generosity  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Ames  has 
replenished  the  laboratory  equipment,  so  that  on  our  removal  from 
Harvard  Hall  and  the  laboratory  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  we  shall  be 
able  to  offer  to  the  students  excellent  facilities  for  work  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  Phaenogamic  and  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

The  Director  wishes  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  Overseers' 
Committee  on  the  Botanic  Garden.  During  ten  years  he  has  had 
the  constant  aid  of  certain  members  of  this  cpmmittee,  and  also  of 
the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  By  their 
encouragement  and  assistance  over    eighty  thousand  dollars  have 
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been  obtained    for  the  erection  of  the  addition  to  the  Uniyersity 
Museum. 

Besides  this  sum  and  the  amount  previously  referred  to,  oyer 
twenty  thousand  dollars  haye  been  received  for  the  constraction  of 
greenhouses,  for  equipment  of  the  laboratories,  and  for  present  use  in 
the  Museum.  Without  the  cooperation  and  hearty  sympathy  of  the 
Curator  of  the  Museum  and  the  Overseers'  Committee,  and  the  active 
assistance  of  many  members  of  yearly  botanical  classes  held  by  me 
in  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Educational  Associa- 
tion, the  raising  of  these  large  amounts  would  have  been  simply 
hopeless. 

In  the  new  building,  happily  rendered  possible  by  these  gifts,  the 
department  enters  upon  new  cares  and  will  have  new  needs.  But  a 
consideration  of  these  needs,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  pressing  at 
this  moment,  must  be  deferred  until  there  has  been  provided  for  the 
Asa  Gray  Herbarium  a  fhnd  adequate  for  its  support.  This  is  a 
matter  to  which  you,  Sir,  have  called  attention  in  a  previous  report. 
In  my  judgment  this  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment, since  the  establishment  of  a  generous  fund  like  that  for  which 
yon  asked  will  enable  Dr.  Watson  of  the  Herbarium  to  call  to  his 
side  one  or  more  assistants  who  can  free  him  somewhat  fh>m  routine 
work,  and  leave  him  the  time  for  completing  that  which  is  the  great 
desideratum  in  American  Botany  to-day,  namely,  the  Synoptical 
Flora,  left  unfinished  by  Professor  Gray. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 

NOVSMBES,  1889. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To  THE  President  op  the  Untversitt: 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1889  :  — 

The  operations  of  the  year  have  been  of  a  purely  routine  character. 
The  Park  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Boston  did  no  work  whatever 
on  the  extension  of  their  roads  through  the  Arboretum  ;  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  plant  the  ground  near  the  location  of  proposed  roads 
until  the  slopes  are  graded,  all  work  of  this  character  came  to  a  stand- 
still two  years  ago.  The  Commissioners  now  propose  to  carry  on 
again  their  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Arboretum',  and  to  build 
during  the  coming  year  a  road  connecting  the  present  completed 
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<Wveway  with  Bussey  street.     This  new  section  of  road  will,  when 
finished,  open  the  most  picturesque  and  attractive  part  of  the  Arbo- 
xetum ;  and  will  enable  me  to  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  collec- 
tion of  coniferous  trees  commenced  several  years  ago.     The  building 
of  this  road,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ground  it  will  open,  will 
finish  the  western  part  of  the  Arboretum,  in  which  will  be  found  most 
of  the  large  and  important  forest-trees  requiring  the  longest  period 
for  the  display  of  their  true  character.     The  various  groups  of  trees 
already  planted,  forming  part  of   the  general  collection,  and  the 
special  shrub  collection,  have  grown  well  during  the  past  summer, 
and  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     The  collection  of  shrubs,  now 
very  large  and  fairly  well  named,  is  not,  I  believe,  surpassed  by  that 
in  any  other  garden.     The  work  of  pruning  and  renovating  the  old 
and  decaying  trees  in  the  natural  wood  goes  on  regularly ;  and  the 
good  results  obtained  by  the  system  in  use  are  now  apparent  in  the 
trees  first  operated  on  bordering  portions  of  the  drive  between  Centre 
and  South  streets. 

iNrERCIIANGE    OP   PLANTS   AND    SeEDS. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  Botanical  and  Hor- 
ticultural establishments  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year. 
16,U6  plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings)  and  537  packets  of 
seeds  were  distributed  as  follows :  To  all  parts  of  the  United 
»*^Utes,  15,703  plants  and  257  packets  of  seeds;  to  Great  Britain, 
-15  plants  and  108  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
^-8  plants  and  1 72  packets  of  seeds. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  year  2809  plants  and  349 
packets  of  seeds. 

Herbarium  and  Museum. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  Herbarium  and  Museum  has  been  con- 
tioued  during  the  year.     1175  sheets  of  dry  plants  have  been  added 
to  the  collection.     The  most  important  of  these  are  a  duplicate  set  of 
the  Leife  Herbarinm  of  Salix,  and  Hymalayan  and  West  China  plants 
from  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew ;   North  Mexican 
plants  from  C.  G.  Pringle ;  a  set  of  the  woody  plants  found  on  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  off  the  California  coast,  from  T.  S.  Brandegee  ; 
and  plants  of  Asia  Minor  from  Max  Leichtlin.     The  principal  addition 
to  the  Museum  has  been  a  set  of  1 G5  specimens  of  woods  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  20  bags  of  tree-fruits,  presented  by  the^ 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.     Duplicate  wood  specimens  * 
the  number  of  191  have  been  distributed,  principally  among  Europ^^^ 
investigators.  ^^  ^^ 
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A  small  collection  of  woods  cut  from  young  trees  grown  in  the 
Arboretum,  illustrating  the  rate  of  growth  of  different  species  under 
different  conditions,  and  a  plan  of  the  Arboretum,  showing  the  scheme 
of  its  arrangement,  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs.  F.  L.  &  J.  C. 
Olmsted  of  Brookline,  were  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  They 
formed  part  of  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  awarded 
a  silver  medal. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 


THE  CHEinCAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  The  scientific  activity  at  the  Laboratory  was  fhlly  sustained 
during  the  past  year.  Professor  Jackson,  with  his  private  assistants, 
has  carried  on  the  following  researches :  with  Dr;  G.  D.  Moore,  a 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  reaction  between  sodium  malonic  ester  and 
tribromtrinitrobenzol,  together  with  work  on  the  new  compounds 
made  by  this  action ;  also  an  investigation  of  the  products  of  the 
action  of  sodium  acetacetic  ester  upon  tribromdinitrobenzol,  and  some 
work  (still  unfinished)  on  the  preparation  of  hexamidobenzol ; — with 
W.  S.  Robinson,  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  reaction  between  sodium 
malonic  ester  and  tribromdinitrobenzol,  and  work  on  the  bromdini- 
trophenjiacetic  acid  ; — with  W.  D.  Bancroft,  a  research  on  tetrabrom- 
dinitrobenzol,  especially  its  behavior  with  aniline  and  sodium  malonic 
ester.  The  dibromdinitrophenjimalonic  ester  was  reduced  to  a  brom- 
amidooxindol.  The  work  of  A.  W.  Palmer  on  pentamidobenzol  and 
that  of  G.  T.  Hartshorn  on  aniline  trisulphonic  acid,  originally  under- 
taken under  Professor  Jackson's  supervision,  were  continued  else- 
where and  are  no  longer  to  be  credited  to  this  Laboratory.  Professor 
Jackson  also  had  charge  of  the  work  of  three  Seniors  who  elected 
Chemistry  20  (Z,  a  course  of  Special  Advanced  Study  and  Research 
in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  One  of  these  students  withdrew  from 
College  on  account  of  ill-health  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  two 
remaining  devoted  the  first  term  to  work  on  potassium  amide ;  and 
although  no  results  fit  to  publish  were  reached,  the  main  object  of  the 

-^urse  was  satisfactorily  obtained,  as  they  had  much  valuable  ex- 

^  fence  in  the  conduct  of  a  diflficult  research  and  in  overcoming 

Timental  diflSculties.     In  the  second  term  they  were  transferred 
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to  work  on  the  Aromatic  Compounds  (Chemistry  20  b)  and  the  results 
they  obtained  were  published  in  a  paper  "  On  some  nitro  derivatives 
of  metabrom toluol,"  in  which  several  new  compounds  were  described 
and  the  constitution  of  some  old  ones  determined. 

Professor  Hill  and  Dr.  L.  L.  Jackson  continued  the  investigation 
of  the  chlorpyromucic  acids,  upon  which  they  have  been  engaged  for 
several  years.  They  studied  the  fi  chlcft-pyromucic  and  the  fi,  S  di- 
chlorpyromucic  acids,  and  discovered  a  new  dichlorpyromucic  acid 
whose  constitution  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  which  is  inter- 
esting in  that  it  is  the  first  representative  of  a  class  of  disubstituted 
pyromucic  acids  which  must  be  either  structurally  isomeric  with  the 
two  forms  hitherto  observed,  or  geometricaUy  isomeric  with  one  of 
them.  Professor  Hill  and  G.  R.  White  studied  more  in  detail  the 
nitropyromucic  acids  which  had  previously  been  made  in  this  Labor- 
atory. The  results  of  the  investigation  are,  however,  not  quite  ready 
for  publication. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Hendrixson,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hill,  re- 
peated the  work  of  Bourgoin  upon  the  so-called  dioxymaleic  acid, 
and  found  that  pure  dibrommaleic  acid  yielded  nothing  but  acetic  acid 
and  carbonic  dioxide  under  the  conditions  described  by  Bourgoin. 
3Ir.  Hendrixson  also  began  the  study  of  the  chlorsulphopyromucic 
acids,  but  the  investigation  is  not  yet  completed. 

Messrs.  W.  T.  Gibson  and  C.  F.  Kahnweiler  studied  several  deri- 
vatives of  fhrfuracrylic  acid  in  1887-88  ;  but  although  their  work  was 
essentially  completed  at  the  close  of  that  year  some  minor  details  and 
corrections  were  added  last  year  before  publication. 

All  the  pyromucic  acid  used  in  the  above-described  investigations 
as  well  as  the  very  large  amounts  used  in  the  researches  on  the  acid 
itself  and  on  the  allied  compounds,  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
Professor  Hill  for  more  than  ten  j'ears,  has  been  made  from  a  crude 
farfurol  which  is  found  among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
wood,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  R. 
Squibb  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Squibb's  great 
liberality,  the  very  high  price  at  which  this  product  is  held  in  Europe 
would  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  an  investigation  which  has  re- 
flected great  credit  on  this  Laboratory.  The  higher  boiling  portions 
of  the  oil  have  been  studied  by  W.  L.  Jennings  and  R.  L.  Curran  ; 
and  although  the  investigation  is  not  yet  finished,  these  students  have 
established  the  presence  of  a  methylfurfurol  boiling  at  186^  to  187°, 
which  can  readily  be  converted  into  a  raethylpyromucic  acid  by  oxi- 
dation.    This  last  body  has  been  further  studied  by  Professor  Hill. 

In  1887-88  the  writer,  in  connection  with  Dr.  T.  W.  Richards, 
sought  to  determine  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  the  ratio  be- 
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tween  the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  famous  h\'pothesis  that  the  atomic  weights  are  in  many 
cases  at  least  the  exact  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen.  In  this  inves- 
tigation an  unexpected  correction,  appeared  (due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  glass  globe  holding  the  gas  when  exhausted)  which  so  greatly 
reduced  the  value  of  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  below  that  pre- 
viously obtained  as  to  arou^  the  suspicion  that  in  former  work  this 
important  correction  had  been  balanced  by  some  constant  error  still 
undiscovered.  Since  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  referred  to  hydro- 
gen must  have,  very  nearly  at  least,  the  same  value  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  oxygen  gas  referred  to  hydrogen  gas,  it  seemed  highly  de- 
sirable to  redetermine  this  last  constant  by  some  process  which  would 
not  involve  the  exhaustion  of  the  glass  globe  in  which  the  gases  were 
weighed.  The  writer  devised  a  method  for  this  purpose,  and  he  has 
been  busily  employed  during  the  last  year  in  working  out  the  experi- 
mental details  which  the  new  method  involved  ;  for  here  as  in  similar 
work  demanding  the  highest  experimental  accuracy  the  chief  labor  of 
the  investigation  is  expended  on  studying  and  eliminating  causes 
of  error.  The  result  of  his  work  has  been  to  fully  verify  the  low 
value  of  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  previously  obtained  and  the 
value  of  the  specific  gra\'ity  of  oxygen  gas  thus  determined  was  essen* 
tially  identical  with  that  also  found  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  Although 
these  results  were  embodied  in  a  single  paper  of  moderate  length, 
they  represented  the  continuous  experimental  work  of  a  year. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Huntington  has  made  some  interesting  observations  on 
certain  "Features  of  Crystalline  Growth"  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  meteoric  bodies.  By  compar- 
ing specimens  of  different  falls  he  had  previously  shown  that  a  con- 
tinuity could  be  traced  between  the  ordinary  octahedral  irons  and  the 
so-called  cubic  irons,  and  the  inference  was  that  both  had  the  same 
structure,  and  that  they  differed  only  in  having  a  more  or  less  coarse- 
grained structure  depending  on  the  rapidity  of  the  cooling  of  the 
originally  molten  mass.  This  inference  has  been  completely  confirmed ; 
for  now  it  appears  that  while  the  outer  portions  of  the  large  Coha- 
huilla  meteorites  (preserved  in  our  museum)  have  all  the  characters 
hitherto  associated  with  a  cubic  structure,  the  interior  portion  of  these 
masses  is  filled  with  large  Widmanstattian  plates  and  when  exposed 
to  the  air  breaks  up  into  small  octahedral  plates  as  readily  as  any 
other  of  the  large  class  of  iron  meteorites  recognized  as  octahedral. 
Moreover,  on  the  face  of  a  large  slab  cut  through  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  masses  (before  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  College)  the 
transition  f^*om  rapid  to  slow  crystallization  is  distinctly  shown.  All 
this  seems  to  indicate  a  certain  individuality  in  the  masses,  and  to 
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point  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  launched  into  space  in  a  melted 
condition  and  cooled  each  by  itself. 

Another  observation  of  Dr.  Huntington's  on  the  influence  of  con- 
cretionary growth  on  crystallization  looks  to  a  more  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  so-called  chondritic  structure  of  the  earthy 
meteorites  than  that  usually  accepted. 

The  principal  results  of  the  work  of  last  year  at  the  Laboratory 
have  been  published  in  the  following  papers :  — 

1.  On  the  Action  of  Sodium  Malonic  Ester  on  Tribromdinitrobenzol. 
Second  Paper.    By  C.  Loring  Jackson  and  W.  S.  Robinson. 

2.  On  some  Nitro  Derivatives  of  Metabromtoluol.  By  W.  B.  Bentley 
and  W.  H.  Warren. 

3.  On  the  Action  of  Sodium  Malonic  Ester  upon  Tribromtrinitrobenzol. 
By  C.  Loring  Jackson  and  G.  D.  Moore. 

4.  On  the  Action  of  Sodium  Acetacetic  Ester  upon  Tribromdinitrobenzol. 
By  C.  Loring  Jackson  and  G.  D.  Moore. 

5.  On  Tetrabromdinitrobenzol.  By  C.  Loring  Jackson  and  W.  D.  Ban- 
croft. 

6.  General  Considerations  in  regard  to  certain  Compounds  prepared 
from  Bronmitrobenzols.    By  C.  Loring  Jackson. 

7.  Ueber  die  Constitution  von  Bromdinitrophenylmalonsaureester. 
C.  Jyoring  Jackson.    Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft. 

8.  Ueber  ein  Methylfurfurol  und  die  entsprechende  Methylbrenzschleim- 
saure.    H.  B.  Hill.    Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft. 

9.   On  Chlorpyromucic  Acids.    By  H.  B.  Hill  and  L.  L.  Jackson. 

10.  On  certain  Derivatives  of  Furfuracrylic  Acid.  By  W.  T.  Gibson  and 
C.  F.  Kahnweiler. 

11.  On  the  so-called  Dioxymaleic  Acid.    By  W.  S.  Hendrixson. 

12.  Features  of  Crj-^stalline  Growth.    By  Oliver  W.  Huntington. 

IS.  On  a  new  method  of  determining  Gas  Densities.    By  J.  P.  Cooke. 

Except  when  otherwise  stated,  all  the  above  papers  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  which  they  form  more  than  one  half  of  the  twent3*-fourth 
volume.  The  collected  papers  from  the  Laborator}''  during  the  past 
two  years  (1887-89)  make  a  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred 
pages,  which  has  been  bound  and  will  soon  be  deposited  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library. 

The  devotion  to  scientific  research  which  this  record  indicates  will 
be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  added  that  the  work  was  done  in 
spite  of  the  preoccupation  of  active  teaching,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  and  material  required  for  the  investigations,  and  in  some 
cases  of  the  salaries  of  private  assistants,  was  borne  by  the  teachers 
themselves. 

As  was  stated  in  his  previous  report,  the  expenses  of  the  Laboratory 
are  defrayed  by  an  assessment  on  the  students  who  work  at  its  desks. 
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For  several  years  the  amount  thus  collected  has  not  been  quite  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  running  charges,  and  were  it  otherwise  it  is  obvious 
that  the  College  could  not  justly  tax  the  great  mass  of  the  elementary 
students  using  the  Laboratory  to  support  ^^  Special  Advanced  Study 
and  Research."  It  is  nevertheless  felt  to  be  a  hardship  that  men  who 
by  their  unselfish  devotion  are  adding  to  the  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  obliged  on  that  account  to  make  a  serious  pecuniary 
sacrifice ;  and  the  burden  is  especially  felt  by  our  more  advanced 
students,  most  of  whom  are  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  additional  laboratory  charges  which  their  investi- 
gations involve.  A  small  endowment  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
chemical  investigation  is  thus  greatly  needed. 

In  his  last  report  the  Director  dwelt  on  the  pressing  need  in  his 
department  of  larger  lecture  room  and  laboratories  which  the  rapidly- 
increasing  classes  had  entailed.  The  present  crowding  will  be  greatly 
relieved  by  the  removal  from  Boylston  Hall  of  the  mineralogical 
museum  and  laboratory,  which  it  is  expected  can  be  completed  next 
summer.  But  in  the  alterations  which  the  removal  will  involve  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relief  will  only  be  temporary,  and  that 
a  first-class  chemical  laboratory  is  now  built  on  a  verj*  different  plan 
from  that  of  our  present  building.  In  view  of  the  recent  great  liberality 
of  our  friends  it  seems  almost  ungracious  to  compare  our  equipment 
with  that  of  foreign  institutions  supported  by  large  government 
grants ;  yet  it  is  with  just  such  institutions  that  our  work  is  compared  ; 
and  to  the  pattern  thus  set  our  own  patriotism  and  self-respect,  as 
well  as  the  aspirations  of  our  alumni  and  the  expectations  of  our 
patrons,  compel  us  to  look.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  now  the  most 
salient  feature  of  every  great  German  university ;  and  these  large 
establishments  are  maintained  at  a  cost  compared  with  which 
that  of  our  humble  Boylston  Hall  is  insignificant.  The  latest  and 
most  complete  of  these  was  built  at  ZCirich  (1884-86)  at  a  total 
cost  for  building  and  ftimiture  of  $340,000 ;  but  while  we  may  not 
hope  to  emulate  at  present  the  equipment  of  this  magnificent  build- 
ing, still  it  ought  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  a  plant  for  chem- 
istry comparable  to  that  of  the  Jefferson  Laboratory  for  Physics 
could  not  be  provided  for  less  than  $200,000,  and  it  would  re- 
quire an  endowment  amounting  to  as  much  more  to  defray  the  proper 
running  expenses  of  such  a  laboratory  when  built.  While,  however, 
it  might  readily  be  argued  that  if  such  an  investment  in  chemi- 
cal education  were  wise  in  Switzerland,  it  would  be  still  more 
profitable  in  our  wealthy  community ;  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
with  us  no  such  endowment  can  be  expected  unless  from  private 
beneficence.     To  raise  so  large  a  sum  by  general  subscription  for  an 
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object  which  onl^  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  an  educated  few  would, 

of  course,  be  impracticable ;  but  may  we  not  hope  that  by  keeping 

this  need  before  our  alumni  some  wealthy  benefactor  may  in  time 

appear  who  will  find  satisfaction  in  giving  this  direction  to  great 

munificence.     Meanwhile  we  will  do  the  best  with  what  we  have ;  and 

if  we  cannot  vie  with  our  European  contemporaries  in  equipment,  we 

will  at  least  strive  to  imitate  them  in  honest  work  and  thorough 

teaching. 

If  we  have  not  the  aid  of  large  government  grants,  we  do  have  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  a  large  body  of  friends ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  a  question  of  aspirations  and  needs  to  a  history 
of  great  help,  liberally  and  promptly  given.  In  his  last  report  the 
writer  spoke  of  the  danger  from  fire  to  which  the  valuable  collection 
of  minerals  which  he  had  gathered  during  his  long  term  of  College 
service  was  exposed  in  Boylston  Hall,  and  he  expressed  a  strong 
desire  that  a  fire-proof  building  might  be  provided  for  it  in  connection 
with  the  University  Museum.  The  same  wish  was  expressed  in  an 
address  to  the  Freshman  Class  at  the  conclusion  of  his  annual  element- 
ary- course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry.  Soon  after  a  subscription  was 
opened  for  the  purpose  by  a  friend  who  gave  one  half  of  the  sum  re- 
quired, and  this  large  benefaction  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  number 
of  liberal  gifts,  all  accompanied  with  warm  expressions  of  appreciation 
and  interest.     The  subscriptions  thus  far  received  are  as  follows :  — 

Francis  Bartlett $20,000        H.  H.  Huunewell $2,000 

Anne  Wigglesworth 2,000        Nathaniel  Thayer 2,000 

Martin  Brimmer 2,000        Josiah  P.  Cooke 2,000 

Sarah  M.  Pratt 2,000        Stephen  Salisbury 500 

Frederic  L.  Ames 2,000  


$34,500 


It  was  fhrther  agreed  with  Professor  Goodale  that  certain  rooms  of 
the  new  section,  amounting  to  one  third  of  the  total  floor-space,  should 
be  assigned  to  Botany  on  consideration  that  the  friends  of  that 
department  should  contribute  $9,000  towards  the  erection  of  the 
building.  Through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Goodale  the  amount  re- 
quired has  been  pledged  and  this  agreement  has  become  binding,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  now  available  towards  the  erection  of  the  building 
and  the  equipment  of  the  mineralogical  museum  and  laboratories 
$43,500.  The  amount  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ;  but  in  order  to 
provide  a  small  income  for  the  heating  and  care  of  the  museum  and 
laboratories  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  subscription  should  be  in- 
creased to  fhlly  850,000,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  this  end.  The 
building  is  already  covered  in,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready 
to  receive  the  collections  early  next  summer.     The   writer  desires 
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hereb}'  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  great  liberality  and  kind  feel- 
ing of  the  friends  who  at  this  juncture  have  so  effectively  aided  him 
in  what  is  very  near  to  his  heart. 

In  his  last  report  the  Director  dwelt  on  the  frequent  repairs  of  the 
fixtures  and  permanent  apparatus  of  the  Laboratory  made  necessary 
by  long  and  hard  usage,  and  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  income  arising 
from  assessments  on  students  to  meet  such  expenses.  But  while 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said,  it  should  be  added 
that  the  condition  is  unchanged  ;  and  that  during  the  past  year  the 
expenses  exceeded  the  income  by  $303.64  in  spite  of  an  economy 
which  it  was  disagreeable  to  exercise  and  prejudicial  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  University  to  enforce.  The  deficit,  as  in  the  previous 
jear,  was  deducted  fh>m  the  annual  appropriation  of  $800,  heretofore 
■nlways  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  new  apparatus  and  the  maintain- 
iince  of  the  collections.  This  reservation  ought  to  be  carefhlly 
guai*ded,  because  in  progi*essive  sciences  like  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
stagnation  must  result  unless  an  advance  is  constantly  made ;  and 
the  appropriation  granted  by  the  Corporation  is  all  too  small  to  main- 
tain the  prominent  position  of  our  Laboratory  in  this  country,  a 
position  which  has  been  won  by  great  labor  and  devotion  on  the  part 
of  its  teachers  and  students.  Nevertheless  some  acquisitions  have 
been  made  during  the  year.  The  most  important  is  a  series  of  over 
one  hundred  thin  sections  (for  microscopic  study)  from  all  but  a  few 
of  the  stone  meteorites  in  our  museum.  These  sections  very  greatly 
increase  the  value  ofour  magnificent  collection  of  meteoric  bodies,  and 
were  made  with  only  an  insignificant  expenditure  of  material.  There 
were  also  added  to  the  Laboratory  equipment  a  powerful  press  for  the 
extraction  of  organic  material  and  a  centrifugal  drier  which  have  long 
been  needed. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Laboratory  were  all  carried  to 
completion  in  the  usual  thorough  and  systematic  manner.  The 
number  of  students  availing  themselves  of  laboratory  instruction  as 
appears  fW)m  the  laboratory  books  is  as  follows :  — 

Chemistry  B 8S 

C 11 

1 81 

"           2 85 

3 64 

«*           4 20 

**           5 18 

20  c • 8 

•«         20  d 8 

Summer  School 60 

Total 878 
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To  this  enumeration  must  be  added  the  very  large  class  numbering 
over  three  hundred,  chiefly  members  of  the  Freshman  Class,  which 
Attended  the  elementary  course  of  lectures  known  as  Chemistry  A, 

A  very  successful  Summer  School  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  M. 
Comey  opened  on  July  8  and  continued  until  August  17.  The  same 
c^oarses  were  given  as  in  previous  years,  and  it  was  attended  chiefly 
by  teachers. 

In  conclusion  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  two  of  the  assistants 
in  the  Laboratory  last  year  have  been  promoted  to  responsible  and 
permanent  positions  elsewhere.  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Comey  having  been 
cfcpix>inted  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Tufts  College,  and  Mr.  Geoi^e 
White  Teacher  of  Chemistrj'  at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
.  Louis  L.  Jackson  also  left  us  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  continue 
bis  chemical  studies  in  Europe,  having  received  the  appointment  to  a 
X^arker  Fellowship. 

JOSLA.H  P.  COOKE,  Director. 


THE  JEFFEESON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

I'o  THE  President  of  .the  UNivERsnr: 

Sm,  —  The  work  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  for  the  year 
X  888-89  has  been  directed  to  two  objects :  first,  to  the  better  arrange- 
x&ent  of  the  courses  of  laboratory  instruction ;  and  second,  to  higher 
^ork  and  to  research. 

Systematic  Instruction. 

Course  B^  which  is  the  most  elementary  laboratory  course,  has 
been  carefhUy  systematized  by  Professor  Hall;  and  the  laboratory 
manual,  describing  the  experiments  in  the  course,  has  been  rewritten 
by  him  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools  which  prepare 
students  for  admission  to  the  University  in  laboratory  ph3'sics. 
Physics  C,  which  is  the  higher  elementary  laboratory  course,  was  also 
carefully  arranged  by  Dr.  Whiting.  In  all  the  laboratory  courses 
students  are  required  to  hand  in  at  the  end  of  each  exercise,  on  slips 
provided,  an  account  of  the  experiment  they  have  performed  together 
with  the  results  that  have  been  obtained.  These  slips  are  pasted  in 
record-books  against  the  student's  name,  so  that  the  progress  of  the 
student  can  be  noted  from  day  to  day.  A  course  of  thirteen  popular 
lectures  was  given  to  Freshmen  during  the  second  half-year.  These 
lectures  were  as  follows :  — 
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Matter  and  Motion,  by  Dr.  Whiting. 

Sound,  **  *♦ 

Color,  ** 

Prime  Motors,  by  Professor  £.  H.  Hall. 

Steam  Engine,  ** 

Electric  Lighting, 

ElectroBtaticB  and  Electrokinetics,  by  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce. 

Submarine  Cables,  '*  '' 

Steady  Electrical  Currents,  •*  ** 

Magnetism  and  Electromagnetism,  by  Professor  J.  Trowbridge. 

Light,  *«  •* 

Consenration  of  Energy,  "  •• 

Physical  Measurements,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Sheldon. 

Each  lecture  was  attended  by  at  least  300  students. 

These  lectures  were  arranged  to  give  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  Physics,  and  were  illustrated  by  elaborate  experiments.  In 
order  to  prepare  for  this  course  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  lecture-room.  A  laborator}'  table,  fitted  with  sinks  and 
pneumatic  troughs,  with  gas,  water,  steam,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gas,  was  provided.  An  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  gas 
and  for  a  supply  of  hydrogen  —  invented  by  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke  — 
was  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  Laboratory.  The  gas-holders  of  this 
apparatus  supplied  ox3^gen  and  hydrogen  at  three  separate  points  in 
the  lecture-room,  so  that  lantern-slides  could  be  exhibited  under  all 
possible  conditions  that  might  arise.  Two  projecting  lanterns,  with 
suitable  lenses  and  reversible  slide-holders,  were  placed  upon  a  plat- 
form, which  was  also  provided  with  a  projecting  galvanometer.  The 
lecture-room  is  now  fitted  for  the  popular  exhibition  of  any  physical 
phenomena  which  can  be  shown  to  an  audience  ;  and  during  the  year 
we  have  been  able  to  extend  the  use  of  the  lecture-room,  with  its  ap- 
pliances for  projection,  to  the  classical  departments  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  to  the  to  Freshmen  the  following  lectures 
were  given :  — 

On  the  work  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (given  to  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Laboratory  and  to  the  Board  of  Overseers),  by  Professor  Trow- 
bridge. 

On  Measurement  by  means  of  Light  Rays,  by  Professor  Albert  A.  IVnchelson 
of  Clark  University. 

On  Recent  Discoveries  in  Electricity,  by  Professor  Henry  A.  RowUnd  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

On  Physical  Principles  involved  in  the  art  of  Telephony,  by  Professor  Charles 
R.  Cross  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

On  Composite  Photography,  by  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch  of  the  Hanrard 
Medical  School. 
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The  lectures  were  open  to  the  public  and  were  largely  attended. 
With  the  exception  of  the  lecture  on  the  Work  of  the  Laboratory  they 
were  given  in  the  evening. 

The  higher  courses  in  Physics  were  also  carefully  arranged.  Ap- 
paratus for  the  use  of  students  in  Phj'sics  3,  for  the  measurement  of 
Electrostatic  phenomena,  was  carefblly  devised  by  Professor  Peirce. 
This  apparatus  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  and  experience ; 
and  the  department  is  confident  that  the  laboratory  course  in  Electro- 
statics will  give  a  sure  foundation  for  those  intending  to  pursue  the 
subject  of  electricity.  Physics  4  treats  of  Electromagnetism.  New 
rooms  have  been  provided  for  this  elective  in  the  basement  of  the 
Laboratory,  where  piers  could  be  obtained  and  a  dark  room  for  the 
use  of  mirror-galvanometers.  The  rooms  now  occupied  by  the 
students  in  this  elective  are  especially  well  adapted  for  the  labor- 
atory work  in  Electromagnetism.  All  the  pipes  and  metallic  work 
in  these  rooms  are  brass  or  copper,  and  the  Director  can  state  from 
personal  observation  that  no  European  laboratory  has  a  finer  suite  of 
rooms.  The  electives  in  Light  and  Heat  were  also  provided  with 
special  rooms.  The  arrangement  of  laboratories  for  the  several  elec- 
tives was  studied  in  order  that  no  disturbances  should  arise  in  the 
special  rooms  devoted  to  investigation. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  department  the  Rumf ord  Professorship 
and  the  Directorship  were  combined.  The  entire  apparatus  of  the 
Laboratory  was  thus  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Director.  A 
careful  survey  was  made  of  the  apparatus  in  the  Physical  Cabinets ; 
the  cases  were  numbered,  and  each  piece  of  apparatus  was  stamped 
with  a  number  and  the  number  of  the  case.  These  numbers  were 
then  entered  in  a  record-book.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to 
permit  the  use  of  apparatus  belonging  to  any  one  Professor,  and  made 
for  any  one  elective,  to  any  Professor  in  the  department  in  case  the 
apparatus  is  not  in  use  and  can  be  moved  without  detriment.  The 
Physical  Cabinet  can  also  be  freely  used  in  any  course  of  instruction. 
Whenever  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  taken  from  the  cabinets  a  card  is 
left  in  its  place  with  the  number  of  the  instrument  and  its  case- 
number,  and  the  name  of  the  taker.  During  the  year  no  abuses  have 
resulted  fh>m  this  policy. 

It  is  not  probable  that  much  lecture-room  apparatus  will  hereafter 
be  added  to  the  Physical  Cabinet.  The  new  lecture-room  appliances 
and  the  modern  methods  of  illustrating  lectures  by  lantern-slides  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  obtaining  apparatus  for  demonstration.  The 
new  apparatus  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  department  will  be 
adapted  for  physical  measurements  and  for  use  in  the  Laboratory 
courses.     The  new  arrangement,  by  means  of  which  students  intend* 
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ing  to  pursue  Electrical  Engineering  can  obtain  the  reqaisite  know- 
ledge of  machine-work  and  the  use  of  tools  in  the  Rindge  Manual 
Training  School,  relieves  the  Physical  Department,  for  the  moment, 
from  the  necessity  of  providing  instruction  in  practical  mechanics. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Universit}'  will  find  means  of  extending  the 
privilege  of  receiving  instruction  in  machine-work  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  students  than  ten,  the  present  very  small  number  provided  for. 

During  the  summer  of  1889  a  Summer  School  of  Laboratory 
Physics  was  established  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Y. 
Bergen,  Jr.     Eighteen  students  attended  this  school. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  courses  in  Physics 
during  1888-89  was  154.  The  whole  number  attending  the  courses 
during  the  present  year,  1889-90,  is  234. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  B.  Lefavour,  the  assistant  of  Professor 
B.  O.  Peirce,  the  Laboratory  has  lost  a  valuable  instructor,  and 
science  a  promising  votary. 

Advanced  Work  and  Investigation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  advanced  work  and  research  a  library-room 
was  fitted  with  shelves,  and  provided  with  a  table  and  chairs  by  a 
fHend  of  the  department.  The  Librarian  of  the  University  cheerfully 
acceded  to  the  request  that  certain  books  should  be  transferred  from 
Gore  Hall  to  the  Laboratory,  and  that  a  departmental  library  should 
be  thus  formed.  Among  the  books  thus  transferred  is  a  complete 
set  of  the  Annalen  der  Phj'sik  and  the  Beibl&tter.  This  publication 
is  daily  consulted  by  members  of  the  Physical  Department ;  and  the 
labor  of  looking  up  a  subject  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  this  department  librarj'.  In  the  library-room  has  been  placed 
a  marble  bust  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Esq.,  which  he  gen- 
erously gave  to  the  Laboratory'  at  the  request  of  the  Director.  The 
needs  of  the  library  are  a  set  of  the  London  Philosophical  Magazine 
and  of  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  together  with 
a  fund  for  the  acquisition  of  new  scientific  periodicals. 

The  most  important  change  which  has  been  made  during  the  year, 
in  its  bearing  upon  advanced  work,  is  the  extension  of  the  facilities 
in  the  machine-room.  Until  the  3'ear  just  closed  the  two  lathes  in 
the  machine-room  had  been  run  by  a  steam  engine,  which  is  located 
in  an  engine-house  outside  the  main  laboratory  building.  Whenever 
a  piece  of  brass  had  to  be  turned  or  similar  work  done,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  raise  steam  to  25  or  30  pounds  pressure,  and  the  services  of 
the  janitor  or  an  engineer  were  required  in  the  engine-house.  EarXy 
last  October  the  seven  horse-power  gas  engine,  which  had  been  set 
up  in  the  engine-house  and  which  had  never  been  in  working  con- 
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dition,  was  transferred  to  the  main  laboratory  building  and  placed  in 
the  machine-room.  This  engine  was  carefullj'  readjusted  and  set  up, 
and  it  now  runs  all  the  machiner}'  in  the  main  building.  The  services 
of  the  janitor  or  those  of  an  engineer  are  no  longer  required  to  run 
this  machinery ;  those  who  work  in  the  machine-room  have  merely  to 
light  a  gas  jet  and  to  regulate  the  engine  for  the  work  they  have  in 
hand.  Moreover  the  janitor  can  be  employed  at  the  same  time  upon 
other  work. 

The  most  important  additions  to  the  machine-room  and  to  the  re- 
sources of  the   entire   Laboratory  have   been   a  Brown   &   Sharpe 
Universal  Milling  Machine,  presented  to  the  Laboratory  by  Francis 
Blake,  Esq.,  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  department,  with  a  set 
of  tools  for  the  machine  ;  and  a  Universal  Grinder,  also  of  Brown  & 
Sharp's  make,  which  was  given  by  the  Corporation  to  accompany  Mr. 
Blake's  gift.     Work  which  formerly  had  to  be  sent  to  instrument 
makers  is  now  daily  accomplished,  by  means  of  these  two  machines, 
by  the  assistants  and  Professors  in  the  department.     The  amount 
saved  to  the  department  during  the  past  year  more  than  covers 
the    interest  on  the  entire   equipment  of  the  machine-room.      In 
the  present  state  of  physical  science  it  is  necessary  for  an  instructor 
or  Professor  of  Physics  to  understand  the  use  of  tools  and  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  practical  mechanics.      It  is  evidently,  however,  not 
economical  for  a  University  Professor  to  devote  much  time  to  the 
actual  labor  of  making  or  repairing  apparatus.     A  certain  amount  of 
this  work  is  useful  to  enable  the  Professor  to  see  what  are  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  a  design  ;  and  it  generally 
happens  that  the  design  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  undergoes  a  complete 
change  during  the  process  of  working  out  the  idea.     The  Professors 
and  assistants  in  the  department  must  be  able  to  use  tools  in  order  to 
intelligently  direct  a  skilled  mechanic. 

Investigations  . 

Mr.  D.  W.  Shea  has  continued,  during  the  past  year,  his  investiga- 
tions upon  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  space  highly  magnetized.  He 
has  carefully  and  systematically  repeated  the  work  of  previous  observ- 
ers in  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  magnetism  and  electricity  upon 
the  propagation  of  light-waves,  and  has  discovered  various  inaccu- 
racies in  their  work.  He  reserves  a  complete  discussion  of  the  subject 
until  his  return  firom  Germany,  where  he  has  gone  under  the  terms  of 
the  Tyndall  Scholarship.  Mr.  W.  C.  Sabine,  working  with  the  Di- 
rector, undertook  a  careful  study  of  the  law  of  the  dispersion  of  light 
by  quartz  in  the  invisible  violet  of  the  Solar  spectrum.  The  new 
spectosoope  belonging  to  the  Rumford  department  was  careflilly  ad- 
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justed  and  provided  with  a  photographic  attachment,  which  enabled 
one  to  determine  the  wave-length  of  the  invisible  rays.  The  work 
upon  this  subject  will  be  continued  during  the  present  year.  In  the 
progress  of  this  work  upon  the  invisible  violet  rays  the  selective  ab- 
sorption of  various  reflecting  surfaces  was  tested.  A  study  was  also 
made  of  the  limits  of  absorption  of  the  violet  rays  coming  to  the  earth 
from  the  moon  ;  and  the  spectrum  of  the  moon  was  compared  with  that 
of  the  light  of  the  sun  received  from  various  reflecting  surfaces,  in  order 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  moon's 
surface,  whether  it  is  rock  or  ice  or  snow.  This  work  is  still  in  prog- 
ress. An  endeavor  was  made  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  spectra 
of  wave-lengths  of  metals  in  the  invisible  violet  in  order  to  see  if  a 
limit  could  be  set  to  the  most  rapid  oscillation  of  an  atom  of  copper 
for  instance ;  various  staining  processes  were  employed  to  make  the 
photographic  plates  more  sensitive  and  to  give  them  a  greater  range. 
The  limit  could  not  be  pushed  farther  than  to  wave-length  1800, 
which  implies  a  length  of  about  TtTf^rnnr  ot  an  inch.  In  connection 
also  with  Mr.  Sabine,  the  Director  published  a  paper  in  the  American 
.Journal  of  Science,  February,  1889,  on  the  Use  of  Steam  in  Spectrum 
Analysis.  It  was  found  that  a  jet  of  steam  directed  into  the  electric 
light  or  into  a  powerful  spark  &om  a  Ruhmkorf  coil  enabled  one  to 
obtain  photographs  of  metallic  spectra  in  a  third  of  the  time  which  was 
formerly  necessary.  This  method  also  brought  out  certain  hydrogen 
lines  with  great  distinctness.  Two  French  physicists  have  lately 
repeated  our  work  and  have  presented  a  note  to  the  French  Academy 
upon  the  method. 

Various  investigations  upon  electricity  were  also  undertaken  during 
the  year. 

Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  and  Dr.  Willson,  working  upon  the  flow  of 
electricity  into  conductors  and  condensers,  have  published  a  prelimi- 
nary paper  on  their  results  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1 888-89.  They  have  also  published 
a  paper  on  the  determination  of  batttery  resistance  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  December,  1889. 

The  Director,  working  with  Dr.  Samuel  Sheldon,  has  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
1888-89  a  paper  on  the  neutralization  of  induction.  This  subject 
possesses  considerable  practical  interest  in  view  of  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  Flectric  Car  service  and  the  consequent  disturbances  which 
arise  on  telephonic  circuits.  A  paper  was  also  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy  on  the  magnetism  of  alloys  of  nickel  and 
tungsten.  Through  the  kindness  of  Joseph  Wharton,  Esq.,  of  Phil* 
adelphia,  the  Laboratory  was  provided  with  many  large  specimens  of 
these  alloys,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  and  analyzed. 
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the  winter  the  late  work  of  Hertz  on  electrical  wares  was 
repeated,  and  certain  conclusions  based  upon  the  measurement  of  the 
absOTption  of  short  waves  of  light  by  various  electrically-insulating 
substances  were  published  by  the  Director  under  the  title  of  Radiant 
Energy  and  Electrical  Energy  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
September,  1889. 

Professor  Hall  has  been  engaged  upon  the  question  of  the  loss  of 
heat  m  the  walls  of  the  cylinders  of  steam  engines.  This  work  is 
still  in  progress. 

Dr.  Willson,  in  addition  to  the  prosecution  of  his  work  with  Pro- 
fessor B.  O.  Peirce,  has  made  a  careful  determination  of  the  magnetic 
condition  of  the  special  research-rooms  of  the  Laboratory.  The  pe- 
culiar construction  of  the  west  end  of  the  building,  in  which  no  iron 
has  been  used,  makes  a  study  of  the  magnetic  insulation,  so  to  speak, 
of  this  portion  of  the  building  of  great  interest. 

The  income  of  this  great  Physical  Laboratory  is  so  incommensurate 
with  its  needs  and  the  demands  of  modem  physical  science  that  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  a  Director  to  carefully  examine  the  principal 
items  in  the  cost  of    running  the  Laboratory.     These  items  are : 
salaries  of  janitor,  lliboratory  servants  and  fireman,  and  fbel.      An 
important  change  for  the  coming  year  has  been  made  in  dispensing 
with  the  day  and  night  fireman,  and  in  giving  the  charge  of  the  boilers 
into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  economical  janitor,  who  weighs 
the  amount  of  coal  used  in  each  firing  and  carefully  regulates  the 
amount  of  firing  with  reference  to  the  outside  temperature.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  cheap  fireman  may  prove  a  very  expensive  man.     Another 
important  change  for  the  coming  year  is  the  substitution  of  a  low- 
pressure  system  of  heating  for  a  high-pressure  system  which  involved 
the  use  of  a  steam  pump.     Steam  at  eight  to  ten  pounds  pressure  was 
required  to  run  this  pump,  whereas  but  five  pounds  pressure  was  re- 
quired to  heat  the  building.     The  condensed  water  throughout  the 
building  now  returns  by  gravity.     No  steam  is  lost  by  discharge  into 
the  open  air,  and  a  lai*ge  amount  of  coal  will  undoubtedly  be  saved. 
Moreover  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  examined  and  its  proportion  of  ash 
determined  with  a  view  to  fixing  a  standard  for  the  quality  of  coal 
sapplied  to  the  Laboratory. 

The  Director  believes  that  the  changes  herein  described  will  result 
in  a  yearly  saving  of  $400  to  $500. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  gift  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Labor- 
atory will  lead  the  friends  of  the  University  to  see  that  this  laboratory 
receives  the  support  which  the  state  of  physical  science  demands. 
The  present  amount  of  income  —  $4350  —  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet 
the  ranning  expenses  of  the  building  and  the  cost  of  alterations  which 
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must  be  made  fix>m  year  to  year.  The  times  are  past  in  which  great 
researches  in  Physics  can  be  conducted  with  simple  apparatus.  In 
the  early  days  of  physical  science  reputations  were  made  with  a 
fraction  of  the  endeavor  which  is  now  necessary.  In  1870  there 
was  but  one  skilled  electrician  in  New  England,  now  there  are  prob- 
ably one  thousand  of  the  same  degree  of  skill  as  that  which  this  one 
possessed.  If  the  cost  of  physical  investigations  which  have  lately 
added  to  the  reputation  of  certain  American  universities  be  examined > 
it  will  be  found  that  each  important  investigation  has  cost  from  $8000 
to  $10,000.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  a  genius  can  discover  great 
laws  by  the  use  of  bits  of  string  and  magnets,  but  the  systematic 
work  of  a  physical  laboratory,  like  that  of  an  astronomical  observatory , 
requires  a  large  endowment. 

Nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  would  add  more  to  the 
facilities  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  than  the  acquisition 
of  the  services  of  a  well-trained  mechanic,  who  could  carry  out  the 
ideas  of  the  Professors  in  the  department  in  their  special  fields  of  re- 
search, and  could  supply  the  various  elect ives  with  suitable  apparatus. 
Sr.cb  r,  mechanic  could  save  the  department  much  which  is  necessarily 
spent  upon  apparatus  which  comes  from  a  distance,  and  cannot  be 
tested  before  it  is  bought.  Skilled  mechanicians  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  great  laboratories  of  Germany,  and  the  professors  in  these 
laboratories  agree  that  physical  research  cannot  be  properly  under- 
taken without  the  services  of  a  university  mechanic.  The  Jeflferson 
Physical  Laboratory  is  not  excelled  by  any  laboratory  in  Europe  in 
respect  to  its  arrangement  of  rooms,  its  isolated  position,  its  piers, 
and  its  elementary  laboratories.  In  order  to  make  it  an  active 
centre  of  physical  research  it  needs,  in  addition  to  its  present 
endowment,  a  f\ind  of  $50,000,  the  interest  of  which  could  be 
devoted  to  suppl3'ing  materials  and  tools  for  the  machine-room^ 
and  to  paying  the  salary  of  a  skilled  mechanic. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE    OBSERVATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UNrvERsmr: 

Sir,  —  The  Observatorj'^  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of 
one  of  its  oldest  friends,  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  took  an  earn- 
est part  in  its  establishment.     The  active  aid  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  I. 
Bowditch  in  every  attempt  to  extend  our  work,  during  the  entire 
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career  of  the  Observatory,  has  done  much  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
condition. 

A  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  received  last  summer  from 
Miss  C.  W.  Bruce  of  New  York,  for  the  constniction  of  a  photo- 
graphic telescope  of  novel  form.  The  importance  of  this  gift  will  be 
explained  below.  If  successful,  it  will  materially  affect  the  entire  plan 
of  work  of  this  Observatory. 

By  the  continued  aid  of  Mrs.  Draper,  with  that  of  the  Boyden 
Fund,  an  expedition  has  been  sent  to  Peru,  and  will  thus  enable  some 
of  the  most  important  investigations  made  here  to  be  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  southern  stars.  The  plan  of  maintaining  two  stations, 
one  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  one  in  the  southern,  will  peimit 
all  our  researches  to  include  the  entire  sky,  and  thus  give  them  a 
completenesss  unattainable  at  any  single  station.  A  second  expedi- 
tion to  southern  California  gives  us  a  mountain  station  under  climatic 
conditions  much  superior  to  those  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  promises  to  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Boyden  in  his  wilL  All  of  these  plans  greatly 
increase  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Observatory  and  also  its  ex- 
penditures. Notwithstanding  the  large  addition  to  its  resources,  the 
entire  income  has  been  expended  in  almost  all  of  its  departments. 
The  institution  is  therefore  much  larger,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as 
richer  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  indulge  in  luxuries,  or  even  to 
supply  some  obvious  needs.  The  increased  amount  of  work  renders 
more  urgent  certain  wants  of  the  Observatory  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  past  years.  The  most  important  of  these  is  a 
new  fire-proof  building.  More  room  is  constantly  required,  but 
no  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  replace 
the  records  and  other  property  now  contained  in  the  main  build- 
ing, which  might  easily  be  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes  by  fire,  the 
sum  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  required. 
Should  such  a  calamity  occur,  the  Director  feels  that  he  should  not 
be  held  responsible,  after  pointing  out  this  danger  year  after  year. 
In  at  least  one  case  a  large  gift  to  the  Observatory  was  imperilled 
when  the  donor  learned  of  the  danger  from  fire.  A  gift  •f  ten  or 
even  of  five  thousand  dollars  would  partially  remedy  this  difficulty  by 
permitting  the  erection  of  a  small  brick  building  in  which  the  photo- 
graphs and  manuscripts  could  be  safely  stored.  Such  a  building 
would  form  a  part  of  the  large  structure  which  will  be  imperatively 
needed  in  the  near  future.  If  the  income  of  the  Observatory  is  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose,  a  corresponding  part  of  the  work  described 
below  must  be  abandoned  or  so  much  delayed  as  greatly  to  dimlniati 
its  value. 
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Publication  of  results  is  the  only  certain  way  to  secure  obser 
permanently  from  destruction.  This  work  is  now  being  vig< 
pursued.  During  a  large  part  of  the  year  as  many  as  five  volu 
Annals  have  been  simultaneously  in  course  of  publication. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

East  Equatorial.  —  This  instrument  has  been  provided  w 
new  eyepieces,  and  two  square  bar  micrometers  made  of  tinfoil  i 
ed  upon  glass  by  Professor  Rogers.  The  observations  made 
the  year  are  as  follows :  22  eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  satellites  hav 
photometrically  observed,  making  in  all  430  since  1877  ;  the  com} 
stars  of  S  Cephei  were  observed  on  one  night  with  the  wedg 
tometer;  this  photometer  has  also  been  used  in  the  observat 
three  asteroids,  (4)  Vesta  on  13  dates,  (7)  Iris  on  23,  and  (1) 
on  16  ;  and  in  the  observation  on  30  dates  of  zones  of  stars  fr< 
Durchmusterung.  The  following  comets  have  been  observed  fo 
tion :  1888  V.  on  8  dates  ;  1889  I.  on  17  ;  1889  II.  on  4  ;  and  the 
discovered  by  Brooks  on  July  6,  on  10  dates.  Companion  c 
comet  last  mentioned  was  observed  on  2  dates.  At  the  reqi 
the  discoverer,  the  asteroid  (287)  Nephthys,  found  by  Pn 
Peters,  was  observed  on  3  nights.  Since  February  25, 188£ 
of  16  circumpolar  variable  stars  has  been  observed  about  once 
weeks  by  Argelander's  method  and  by  estimate ;  the  total  nun 
these  observations  is  206.  There  are  also  11  series  of  obsen 
of  the  comparison  stars  of  these  variables,  made  with  the  wedg 
tometer  and  by  estimate.  A  new  variable  discovered  by  Pet< 
been  observed  photometrically  5  times,  and  7  obser\'ation{ 
made  by  Argelander's  method  of  a  variable  discovered  by 
graphic  means  in  the  cluster  G.  C.  3636.  These  observations, 
those  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Wendell. 

Meridian  Circle,  —  The  reduction  of  the  observations  mad 
this  instrument  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  wn 
supervision.  The  catalogue  of  the  zone  from  50°  to  55**  of  noi 
clinatiod  is  completed  and  the  first  half  of  it  has  been  forw 
ready  for  printing,  to  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft.  The  i 
half  will  soon  be  sent.  The  discussion  of  the  systematic  errors 
various  catalogues  which  contain  stars  between  the  declinationf 
50'  and  -^05°  10'  has  also  been  finished  and  tables  have  bee 
pared  for  the  reduction  of  these  catalogues  to  the  system 
Astronomische  Gesellschaft.  The  entire  discussion  of  the 
motions  will  soon  be  ready  for  publiciition.  It  will  occupy  abo 
printed  pages.     Liess  progress  has  been  made  in  the  reduction 
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obeenratioDB  made  from  1879  to  1883,  as  this  work  has  been  con- 
sidered less  argent  than  that  on  the  zone  observations  just  mentioned. 
The  observation  of  the  southern  zone  comprising  the  declination 
from  — 9**  50'  to  — 14°  10'  has  been  continued  through  the  year  by 
Professor  Searle,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dunne.  The  number  of  nights  of 
observation  is  143 ;  the  total  number  of  observations  is  8565,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  287  relating  to  circumpolar  stars,  1024  to 
fundamental  stars,  6889  to  zone  stars,  and  365  to  stars  incidentally 
observed,  more  particularly  to  a  series  of  comparison  stars  for  the 
asteroid  (12)  Victoria,  observed  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Gill.  Contin- 
uous progress  has  been  made  in  the  reductions,  which  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  prevented,  with  the  present  force  of  computers,  from  falling 
considerably  behind  the  observations,  in  the  manner  well  known  to 
be  customary,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  in  undertakings  of  this  kind. 

Horizontal  Telescope.  — The  twelve-inch  horizontal  telescope  de- 
scribed in  the  last  report  was  completed  so  that  it  was  read}'  for 
measuring  the  light  of  all  stars  brighter  than  the  fourteenth  mag- 
nitude. The  pressure  of  other  work,  however,  prevented  regular 
observations  from  being  undertaken  with  it.  It  is  now  being  used  by 
Mr.  G.  £•  Hale  in  an  investigation  on  the  solar  spectrum. 

Hem^t  Draper  Memorial. 

The  first  research  on  the  spectrum  of  over  ten  thousand  of  the 
brighter  stars  is  now  nearly  completed  and  is  partially  in  print.  The 
photographs  required  for  the  second  research  on  the  spectrum  of  the 
fainter  stars  are  also  nearly  complete.  The  eleven- inch  telescope  has 
been  in  constant  use  throughout  nearly  every  clear  night  in  photo- 
graphing the  spectrum  of  the  brighter  stars.  This  work  is  approach- 
ing completion  for  all  stars  bright  enough  to  be  photographed  by  means 
of  our  present  appliances,  with  the  large  dispersion  now  employed. 
Good  progress  has  also  been  made  with  the  classification  of  the  spec- 
tra, and  the  study  of  the  slight  differences  in  different  stars.  By  the 
use  of  an  improved  process  for  staining  plates  with  erythrosin,  the 
yellow  and  green  portions  of  the  spectrum,  even  of  the  fainter  stars, 
can  be  advantageously  studied.  Numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  with  a  device  for  measuring  the  approach  and  recession  of  stars, 
by  means  of  an  achromatic  prism  in  front  of  the  object-glass.  Several 
peculiar  spectra  have  been  studied,  especially  that  of  {[Ursae  Majoris. 
The  periodic  doubling  of  its  lines  seems  to  be  due  to  the  rotation  of 
two  components  too  close  to  be  distinguished  by  direct  observation. 
The  detection  of  bright  lines  in  one  of  the  stars  in  the  Pleiades  sug- 
gests a  possible  explanation  of  the  legend  that  seven  stars  were 
formerly  viaible  in  this  group. 
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Daring  last  spring  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Peru  in  ch 
of  Mr.  S.  I.  Bailej',  assisted  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bailey.  A  station 
selected  on  a  mountain  about  six  thousand  feet  high  and  a 
eight  miles  from  Chosica.  All  supplies  for  the  station,  inclu 
water,  must  be  carried  by  mules  for  this  distance.  Two  ft 
buildings  covered  with  paper  have  been  erected,  one  for  an  obsc 
tory,  the  other  for  a  dwelling  house.  Since  May  9  the  B 
telescope  has  been  kept  at  work  during  the  whole  of  every  < 
night.  1236  photographs  have  been  obtained.  The  plan  prop 
will  cover  the  sky  south  of  — 15**  four  times,  once  with  photogr 
of  spectra  having  an  exposure  of  an  hour  which  will  include  i 
to  about  the  eighth  magnitude ;  secondly,  with  an  exposure  oi 
minutes  giving  the  brighter  stars ;  thirdly,  with  charts  havinj 
exposure  of  one  hour,  permitting  a  map  of  the  southern  stars  tc 
fourteenth  magnitude  inclusive ;  and  fourthly,  with  charts  havin 
exposure  often  minutes,  including  stars  to  about  the  tenth  mi 
tude.  The  weather  for  the  first  four  or  five  months  was  excel 
being  clear  nearly  every  evening.  Fogs  and  cloud  which  often 
ered  the  adjacent  valleys  and  the  city  of  Lima  did  not  reach  tc 
top  of  the  mountain.  The  cloudy  season  is  now  beginning  an( 
work  will  be  more  interrupted.  But  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire 
gi'amme  has  already  been  carried  out.  A  large  number  of  interei 
objects  have  been  detected,  among  others  several  stars  having  b: 
lines  in  their  spectra.  Including  the  photometric  work  desa 
below,  the  amount  of  material  so  far  collected  is  unexpectedly  h 

BoYDEN  Fund. 

The  climate  of  southern  California  seems  especially  favorable  U 
undertaking  desired  by  Mr.  Boyden.  An  expedition  under  the  d 
tion  of  Professor  William  H.  Pickering  was  accordingly  sei 
November,  1888,  to  the  summit  of  Wilson's  Peak,  in  the  vicinil 
Los  Angeles.  In  order  that  as  much  useful  work  as  possible  o 
be  accomplished,  the  thirteen-inch  telescope  and  the  eight-inch 
scope  now  in  Peru  were  sent  to  Willows,  California,  where  the  '] 
Solar  Eclipse  of  January  1,  1889,  was  successfully  observed.  F 
seven  photographs  were  obtained  by  the  party  during  the  1 
minutes  of  totality,  and  the  instrumental  equipment  was  much  i 
nor  to  any  previously  used  for  such  a  purpose.  It  was  not  until 
11,  that  the  large  telescope  was  successfully  mounted  on  Will 
Peak,  by  Messrs.  £.  S.  King  and  Robert  Black,  but  since  then  i 
been  kept  at  work  throughout  every  clear  night.  The  numb 
photographs  obtained  is  1155.  The  objects  photographed  are  sell 
firom  a  list  of  625  double  stars,  143  clusters  and  other  celestial  bo 
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«iich  as  the  Moon  and  planets.     As  these  same  objects  have  been 
jepeatedly  photographed  at  Cambridge  with  the  same  instrument, 
sn  accurate  comparison  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  two 
places  may  be  made.     It  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  derive  a  final 
<x>nclusion  until  the  observations  have  extended  over  at  least  a  year, 
'but  the  evidence  already  secured  shows  that  in  summer  results  can 
1)6  obtained  at  Wilson's  Peak  which  cannot  be  obtained  here.    The 
<lifference  is  very  pronounced  for  such  objects  as  the  markings  on 
Jupiter.     Clusters  like  that  in  Hercules  are  well  resolved,  so  that  the 
individual  stars  are  easily  measured,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the 
T)est  Cambridge  photographs.     As  a  test-object  the  sixth  star  in  the 
^trapezium  of  the  Orion  nebula  is  clearly  photographed  for  the  first 
^me.     A  new  variable  star  has  been  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the 
<;luster  6.  C.  8636.    A  beginning  has  been  made  of  the  measurements 
of  the  position  and  brightness  of  the  double  stars,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
extend  this  work  to  the  clusters,  and  thus  furnish  an  extensive  ad- 
dition to  this  department  of  micrometric  astronomy. 

Much  experimental  work  has  also  been  done  at  Cambridge,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  a  thousand  photographs  have  also  been 
^taken  there.  Moreover,  the  expedition  to  Peru  is  lai^ely  supported 
l)y  the  Boyden  Fund.  The  meridian  photometer  will  be  used  to 
extend  two  large  series  of  observations  to  the  south  pole.  These  are 
the  Harvard  Photometry,  and  the  zones  used  in  the  revision  of  the 
X)urchmusterung.  This  work  will  fhrnish  photom  trie  magnitudes  of 
stars  as  bright  as  the  ninth  magnitude  in  all  parts  of  the  sky.  The 
Messrs.  Bailey  have  observed  67  series,  one  of  them  including  293 
stars.  In  all,  during  less  than  six  months,  about  6700  stars  have 
been  observed,  which  have  required  26,800  settings. 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

For  the  last  six  years  experiments  have  been  in  progress  here  on 
the  use  of  a  photographic  doublet  in  the  preparation  of  maps  of  the 
stars.  The  eight-inch  telescope  now  in  Peru  is  of  this  form  and  was 
mounted  here  in  1885.  Since  then  4500  photographs  have  been  taken 
with  it.  With  an  exposure  of  an  hour  twice  as  many  stars  can  be 
photographed  as  are  visible  with  a  telescope  having  an  aperture  of 
fifteen  inches,  and  as  many  stars  as  can  be  photographed  in  the  same 
time  with  a  telescope  of  the  usual  form  having  an  aperture  of  thirteen 
inches.  Moreover  with  a  doublet  a  portion  of  the  sky  covering 
twenty-five  square  degrees  can  be  photographed  with  good  definition, 
while  only  three  or  four  degrees  can  be  covered  equally  well  with  tel- 
escopes of  the  usual  form.  The  time  required  to  photograph  the 
entire  sky  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.     With  a  doublet 
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each  hemisphere  coald  be  covered  in  one  year  with  eight  hundred 
plates.  In  1885  it  was  proposed  to  photograph  the  entire  sky  with 
the  eight-inch  telescope,  enlarging  the  plates  three  times.  The  resolta 
would  resemble  in  scale  and  size  the  charts  of  Peters  and  Chacomac. 
The  generous  aid  of  Miss  Bruce  mentioned  above  will  permit  this 
result  to  be  attained  in  the  original  photographs,  without  enlargement. 
A  contract  has  been  made  with  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons  for  a 
telescope  having  an  aperture  of  tweuty-four  inches  and  a  focal  length 
of  eleven  feet.  Meanwhile  nineteen  foreign  observatories  have 
united  in  an  Astrophotographic  Congress  to  prepare  a  map  of  the 
stars  to  the  fourteenth  magnitude  with  telescopes  of  the  usual  form 
having  apertures  of  thirteen  inches.  The  plans  have  been  matured 
with  great  care  and  skill.  The  courteous  reference  to  the  Bruce 
Telescope  and  its  proposed  work  by  Admiral  Mouchez  shows  that 
both  plans  can  be  carried  out  without  disadvantageous  duplication. 
Doubtless  each  plan  will  possess  certain  advantages  over  the  other. 
The  Bruce  telescope  will  be  especially  adapted  to  studying  the  very 
faint  stars.  It  is  hoped  that  those  of  the  sixteenth  magnitude  and 
fainter  can  be  photographed.  Its  principal  use  will  probably  be  for 
the  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  stars,  for  complete  catalogues  of 
clusters,  nebulae,  and  double  stars  and  for  the  spectra  of  faint  stars. 
The  amount  of  material  accumulated  will  be  enormous  and  the  best 
method  of  discussion  will  form  a  very  difficult  and  important  problem. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library, — The  library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased  dup- 
ing this  year  by  the  addition  of  484  volumes  and  336  pamphlets.  The 
relatively  small  increase  in  pamphlets  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  pamphlets  have  been  bound  in  volumes.  An  actual 
count  of  the  works  contained  in  the  library  on  November  1,  1889, 
showed  the  total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  to  be  respectively 
6456  and  6125.  The  corresponding  numbers  found  by  adding  the 
increase  above  stated  to  the  totals  given  in  the  report  of  the  Univer- 
sity Librarian  for  last  year  are  4583  and  7911. 

Time  Service.  —  The  standard  time  signals  were  sent  by  the  Ballou 
clock  No.  103  until  August  21,  since  which  date  they  have  been  sent 
by  the  Bond  clock  No.  394.  No.  103  was  then  used  as  the  normal 
clock  while  the  sidereal  clock,  Frodsham  No.  1327,  commonly  de- 
pended on  for  that  service,  was  cleaned,  and  while  the  amount  of 
mercury  in  the  pendulum  of  No.  1327  was  altered  to  secure  better 
compensation  for  temperature.  The  average  amount  of  the  error  of 
the  time  signals  at  the  time  of  observing  star  transits  has  been  0?32, 
the  average  interval  between  the  times  of  these  determinations  being 
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2.9  days.  .  The  average  error  of  the  signals  at  10  a.m.  has  been 
Of27,  the  number  of  clock  comparisons  taken  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  error  of  the  signals  small  being  about  520.  The  average 
change  in  the  daily  rate  Irom  each  day  to  the  next  has  been  0?23. 

The  Boston  Time-Ball  was  dropped  at  noon  on  290  week  days,  287 
times  aatomatically  by  telegraph.  When  the  telegraphic  communi- 
cation is  known  to  be  faulty,  th^  ball  is  not  hoisted  at  all ;  but  three 
times  snch  faults  started  the  ball  prematurely.  Each  time  it  was 
c^uickly  caught  and  held  by  the  hand-brake  until  the  proper  moment 
for  release.  Once  it  was  dropped  five  minutes  early,  but  immediately 
rehoisted  and  dropped  again  at  the  proper  time. 

Telegraphic  Announcements.  — The  telegraphic  distribution  of  astro- 
nomical intelligence  has  been  continued  during  the  year  under  the 
znanagement  of  Mr.  Ritchie.  Announcements  have  been  made  of  the 
diseovery  of  seven  asteroids,  six  comets,  a  suspected  change  in  the 
orater  Plinius,  the  light  of  Saturn's  rings,  and  the  separation  of  comet 
firooks.  Thirteen  cable  messages  have  been  received,  and  seven 
have  been  despatched,  while  the  distribution  in  this  country  has  been 
effected  by  telegrams  in  number  as  follows :  asteroids,  81 ;  comets, 
293  ;  and  other  notices,  19. 

Publications, — A  considerable  number  of  Volumes  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Observatory  have  been  carried  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
through  the  various  stages  of  publication.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  the  Catalogue  of  the  zone  from  the  declination  of  -{-^^^ 
50'  to  that  of  +55**  10',  which  will  form  Volume  XV.,  Part  II.,  has 
been  completed  and  sent  to  Germany  for  publication.  Of  Volume 
XVIII.,  Nos.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  and  IX.  have  appeared  during  the 
year.  Their  subjects  are  as  follows  :  Detection  of  New  Nebulae  by 
Photography ;  A  Photographic  Determination  of  the  Brightness  of 
the  Stars  ;  Index  to  Observations  of  Variable  Stars ;  Meridian  Circle 
Observations  of  Close  Polar  Stars.  A  subsequent  memoir  will  form 
No.  X.,  and  will  complete  the  volume.  Volume  XIX.,  Part  I.,  was 
published  during  the  year.  It  contains  a  summary  of  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  made  at  the  Observatory  from  its  foundation  to 
to  the  end  of  1888.  Volume  XX.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  has  also  been 
published.  It  contains  the  meteorological  observations  made  during 
1887  and  1888  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  and  has  been  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  system  of  co-operation  with  that  institution  described 
in  the  last  report.  Volume  XXI.,  Part  I.,  contains  the  observations 
collected  by  the  New  England  Meteorological  Society,  between  which 
and  this  Observatory  a  similar  system  of  co-operation  exists.  This 
volume  is  in  type  and  nearly  ready  for  printing.  Volume  XXII. 
requires  only  the  final  corrections  before  it  is  printed.     It  contains  the 
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obsen'Etions  made  on  Pike's  Peak  by  the  United  States  Signal  Sa> 
vice  from  1874  to  1888  inclusive,  and  is  pnblished  in  conformity  with 
the  agreement  mentioned  in  the  last  report.  Volume  XXm.  will 
contain  the  description  of  the  meridian  photometer  used  firom  1882  tc 
1888,  and  a  discussion  of  its  work.  Of  this  volume  13  pages  are  in 
type.  Volume  XXIV.  contains  the  results  obtained  with  this  photo- 
meter from  the  zones  of  stars  firom  thQ  Durchmusterung,  which  formed 
the  principal  subject  of  its  work,  as  well  as  a  catalogue  of  about  40(K] 
other  stars.  Of  this  volume  146  pages  are  in  type.  Volume  XXV.  has 
not  yet  been  undertaken.  Volume  XXVI.  contains  the  descriptioi] 
and  discussion  of  the  photographic  work  firet  undertaken  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial,  and  its  first  chapter, 
comprising  8  pages,  is  in  type.  Volume  XXVII.  contains  the  cat- 
alogue of  magnitudes  and  spectra  of  stars  described  above  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial.  Proof  of  this  has  been  received 
fh>m  the  printers  as  far  as  page  109. 

Besides  the  volumes  of  Annals  above  mentioned,  the  following  pub- 
lications have  appeared  during  the  3'ear :  — 

Forty-third  Annual  Repoil  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard 
College.    Reprinted  in  part  in  tlie  Observatory,    xii.  111. 

Uenry  Di*aper  Memorial.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Photogn^hk 
Study  of  Stella  Spectra  conducted  at  tlio  Harvard  College  Observatory.  Ed- 
win C.  Pickering,  Director.  Cambridge,  1889.  Reprinted  in  Nature,  xl.  17. 

A  Large  Photographic  Telescope. 

Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

Beobachtungen  des  veriindcrliclien  Stems  Z  Sagittarii.  By  E.  C.  Picker- 
ing.    Astronomische  Nachriclitcn,  cxxi.  188. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.    By  E.  C.  Pickering.    Ibid,  cxxii.  169. 

Photographic  Chart  of  the  Heavens.  By  E.  C.  Pickering.  The  Obser- 
vatory, xii.  376. 

Atmospheric  Economy  of  Solar  Radiation.  By  Arthur  Searle.  Proc. 
Am.  Acad.  xxiv.  26. 

Physical  Aspect  of  the  Planet  Mars.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Science, 
xii.  83. 

Soaring.of  Birds.    By  W.  H.  Pickering.    Ibid.  xiii.  31,  161,  246. 

Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  Aug.  1887.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  The  Observa- 
tor}%  xii.  213. 

Determination  of  the  Sensitiveness  of  Photogpraphic  Plates.  By  W.  H. 
Pickering.   International  Annual  of  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin,  ii.  185. 

Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  Jan.  1889.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Sidereal  Mes- 
senger, viii.  337. 

The  Orion  Nebula.    By  W.  H.  Pickering.    Knowledge,  xii.  191 ;  xiii.  247. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1889  I.  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  1889.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Sidereal  Messenger,  vii.  82. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1889  I.  for  March,  1889.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Side- 
real Messenger,  vii.  132. 
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Ephemeris  of  Comet  1889  I.  for  April,  1889.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Sidereal 
Messenger,  vii.  225. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1889 11.  for  June,  1889.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Sidereal 
Udessenger,  vii.  266. 

Observations  of  Comet  1888  I.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische 
^achrichten,  cxx.  235. 

Observations  of  Comet  1888  III.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische 
IX^achrichten,  cxx.  251 ;  Astronomical  Journal,  viii.  135. 

Elements  of  Comet  1889  I.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische  Nachnch- 
^:;en,  cxxi.  239. 

Observations  of  Comet  1889  II.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische 
^^achrichten,  cxxi.  319 ;  also.  Astronomical  Journal,  ix.  8. 

Observations  of  Comet  1889  d.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische 
^Kachrichten,  cxxii.  217 ;  also,  Asti-onomical  Journal,  ix.  69. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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o  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Habvard  College:  — 

During  the  past  year  the  following  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
^ven  at  the  Museum :  — 

A  course  in  Biology,  by  Professor  Farlow  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Parker, 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Setchell. 

A  course  in  Zoology,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Parker,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Biological  Laboratory. 

General  Lectures  in  Zoology,  b}'  Professor  Mark.  A  course  of 
liicroscopic  Anatomy  and  a  course  of  Embryology  were  also  given  by 
Professor  Mark.  In  the  Laboratory  work  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  C. 
B.  Davenport. 

Professors  J.  D.  Whitney,  Shaler,  Davis,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Wolff  gave 
the  usual  courses  in  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Phj-sical  Geography,  and 
Petrography. 

The  Assistants  of  the  Museum,  Professors  Hagen  and  Faxon,  Dr. 
Slade,  Mr.  Garman,  Mr.  Brewster,  Professor  Hyatt,  and  Dr.  Fewkes, 
have  devoted,  as  usual,  a  large  share  of  their  time  in  supplying  speci- 
alists  with  material  and  information  in  their  various  departments. 

The  addition  to  the  Univeraity  Museum  Building,  containing  the 
accommodation  needed  for  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Depart- 
ments, is  now  ready  for  its  fbmiture,  and  I  hope  that  \yy  the  next 
academic  year  it  may  be  completed  and  occupied.  In  order  to  make 
this  possible,  however,  the  Museum  will  have  to  anticipate  a  part  of 
its  income  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Botanical  Section  is  also 
ready  for  the  furniture  and  heating  apparatus. 
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Besides  these  two  sections,  the  last  section  of  the  Oxford  Street 
fa9ade  will  also  be  completed  by  the  time  this  report  is  printed.  Flo- 
fessor  J.  P.  Cooke  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  fh>m  friends  of  the 
College  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  another  section,  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Mineralogical  Department.  With  the  exception 
of  the  southwest  corner-piece,  the  building  will  then  be  complete  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  laid  out  in  18<>9  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Natural  History  Departments.  This  should  for  some  time  to  come 
give  ample  room  for  the  working  of  the  departments  it  is  intended  to 
shelter,  leaving  for  fhture  exigencies  the  southwest  comer-piece, 
which  will  eventually  connect  the  University  Museum  with  the  Pea- 
body  Museum. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  zo51ogy,  geology,  and 
geography  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  basement  will  contain  the  storage  and  work-rooms  of  the  al- 
coholic collections  in  the  north  wing,  the  receiving-room,  boiler-room, 
and  Aquarium  and  Vivarium  in  the  northwest  comer-piece,  and  the 
engine-room,  laboratories,  workshops,  and  photographic  rooms  of 
the  Geological  and  Lithological  Department  in  the  west  front. 

2.  The  first  floor  will  contain  the  Palseontological  Exhibition  Rooms 
and  work-rooms  and  the  Synoptic  Room  in  the  north  wing ;  the  Greo- 
logical  and  Palseontological  Laboratories  in  the  northwest  comer- 
piece,  and  the  large  Lecture  Room  of  the  Geological  Department  in 
the  west  front. 

8.  The  second  floor  in  the  north  wing  will  contain  the  Entomologi- 
cal Department,  the  special  collections,  the  room  for  special  students 
of  the  Geological  and  Pala^notological  Department,  and  a  part  of  the 
Library,  which  is  continued  into  the  northwest  corner-piece,  where 
also  are  placed  the  Curator's  Room  and  the  Lithological  Laboratories. 

4.  The  third  floor  is  the  main  Exhibition  floor,  containing  in  the 
north  wing  the  Systematic  and  Faunal  Collections ;  and  in  the  comer- 
piece,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Faunal,  and  the  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Exhibition  Rooms. 

5.  'The  gallery  and  fourth  floor  contain  the  continuation  of  the 
Systematic  and  Faunal  Collection  in  the  north  wing,  the  Zoological 
Labaratories  in  the  northwest  corner-piece,  and  the  Geographical 
Laboratories  in  the  west  front. 

6.  The  fifth  floor  contains  in  the  north  wing  the  storage-  and  work- 
rooms for  Vertebrate  l*alientolo}2:v,  and  for  skeletons  and  skins  of 
birds  and  mammals ;  in  tlio  corner-piece  and  the  extension  on  Oxford 
Street  the  storage-  and  work-rooms  for  lish  and  reptile  skeletons,  a 
large  Lecture  Room,  and  the  storage-  and  work-rooms  of  the  other 
Invertebrates. 
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Professor  £.  B.  Wilson,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  was  the  only  investigator 
at  the  Newport  l^arine  Laboratory.  He  passed  a  short  time  there 
this  summer,  and  collected  material  for  his  work  on  Polygordius. 
The  Museum  students  and  assistants,  Messrs.  E.  R.  Boyer,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  and  W.  W.  Woodworth,  as  well  as  Dr.  Mark,  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Biological  Laboratory  and 
the  Museum  Tables  at  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  Station  at 
Wood's  Holl,  for  which  the  Museum  is  specially  indebted  to  Colonel 
Maodonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner. 

The  usual  amount  of  material  from  our  collections  has  been  sent 
for  study  to  a  number  of  specialists.  The  customary  exchanges  have 
been  continued,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  special  reports  of  the  Assist- 
ants. Professors  Scott  and  Osborne  have  continued  their  work  on 
our  American  Fossil  Vertebrates,  and  another  part  of  their  report  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Among  our  principal  accessions  I  may  mention  a  skeleton  of  a 
right  whale,  finely  mounted  by  Ward,  and  now  hung  ft*om  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  large  room  devoted  to  the  Systematic  Collection  of  Verte- 
brates. This  skeleton  was  originally  secured  for  the  Museum  by  the 
late  Captain  N.  £.  Atwood,  of  Provincetown,  where  the  whale  had 
been  thrown  ashore.  In  the  earlj'  days  of  my  na,tural  history  career 
I  had  the  unpleasant  task  of  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the 
skeleton. 

We  have  made  interesting  purchases  of  alcoholic  reptiles  for  the 
Exhibition  Rooms. 

Through  Professor  Ward  we  have  secured  a  series  of  valuable  skel- 
etons of  a  few  of  the  large  fossil  mammals  of  the  Pampas  in  suffici- 
ently good  state  of  preservation  to  be  mounted  and  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  Tertiary  Room.  A  number  of  mounted  specimens 
have  likewise  been  received  from  him  to  fill  gaps  in  our  Exhibition 
Rooms,  as  well  as  a  number  of  casts  of  Pacific  Islanders  and  other 
aborigines  for  the  Faunal  Rooms. 

We  have  purchased  also  the  continuation  of  the  series  of  casts  of 
Stegocephali  from  Dr.  Anton  Fritsch,  of  Prague,  and  casts  of  Phena- 
oodus  and  Hyracotherium  from  Professor  Cope. 

From  Lieutenant  Moser,  U.  S.  N.,  we  have  received  an  interesting 
coliection  of  corals,  taken  from  a  cable  laid  off  Ke}'  West  in  1881, 
and  taken  up  in  1888.  I  hope  soon  to  publish  an  account  of  these 
corals,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  rate  of  growth  of  several  species. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Wachsmuth  was  received  a  fine  slab  of  Crinoids 
from  the  Kinderhook  bed  of  Legrand,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 

We  have  also  received  a  model  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Davidson  of  tha 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 
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A  number  of  collections  sent  oat  for  study  have  been  returned,  and 
we  have  received  from  Mr.  Godman  a  large  suite  of  American  Neu- 
roptera,  which  will  be  worked  up  by  Dr.  Hagen  for  the  Biologia  Cen- 
trali  Americana. 

From  the  British  Museum  we  have  received  a  collection  of  five 
hundred  birds  from  Central  America  and  New  Guinea ;  and  fh)m  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York  an  excellent 
plaster  cast  of  the  Chimpanzee  known  as  "  Mr.  Crowley." 

The  Museuhi  is  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Brewster,  Cabot,  and 
Slade  for  their  interest  in  their  respective  departments.  Mr.  Jack- 
son has  also  continued  during  the  past  year  to  render  efficient  aid  to 
Professor  Hyatt  in  the  work  of  his  department.  Mrs.  Le  Conte  has 
presented  to  the  Museum  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  for 
cabinets  to  include  the  collection  of  Coleoptera  which  Dr.  Le  Conte 
left  by  his  will  to  the  Museum. 

Professor  Faxon  has  kindly  continued  in  charge  of  the  collection 
of  Crustacea,  and  he  and  Dr.  Fewkes  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Invertebrates  of  the  Atlantic  Faunal  Exhibition 
Room,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  during  the  past  summer.  It 
is  still  very  imperfectly  arranged,  and  there  are  many  annoying  gaps 
to  be  filled ;  but  the  room  as  a  whole  is  an  interesting  one,  and  gives 
to  the  public  an  idea  of  a  great  marine  realm  such  as  no  other 
Museum  has  as  yet  attempted  to  represent.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Pacific  Boom  may  also  soon  be  opened  to  the  public. 

The  Atlantic  Room  contains  typical  collections  of  Protozoa, 
Sponges,  Radiates,  Mollusks,  Annelids,  Crustacea,  and  Fishes,  ex- 
tending from  the  littoral  to  the  abyssal  fauna.  There  is  also  a  limited 
space  devoted  to  the  reptiles  and  the  birds  characteristic  of  the  sea- 
shores, and  the  seals,  whales,  and  other  marine  mammals.  A  case 
is  devoted  to  the  apparatus  used  in  dredging-expeditions.  Samples 
of  the  deep-sea  and  littoral  formations  will  also  find  their  place  in 
this  room,  and  the  pelagic  fauna  is  fairly  represented  by  glass  models 
of  the  pnncipal  Acalephs,  Cephalopods,  and  other  groups  not  in- 
cluded among  the  alcoholic  or  dried  specimens. 

Our  collections  continue  in  excellent  condition.  The  Museum  has 
lost  the  services  of  Dr.  Fewkes,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Collection  of 
Invertebrates  for  the  last  three  years,  and  of  the  Radiates  since  1880. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  issued  during  the  past  academic 
year,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Of  the  Bulletin.  — Vol.  XVI.  [Geological  Series,  Vol.  U.]. 

No.  2.  On  the  Geology  of  the  Cambrian  District  of  Bristol  County, 
Massachusetts.  By  N.  S.  Shaler.  pp.  30.  Map  imd  2  plates.  October, 
1888. 
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Ko.  8.  Fossil  Plants  collected  at  Grold^i,  Colorado.  By  Leo  Lesquereux. 
pp.  18.    December,  1888. 

No.  4.  The  Faults  in  the  Triassic  Formation  near  Meriden,  Connecticut. 
By  W.  M.  Davis,    pp.  28.    5  plates.    April,  1889. 

No.  5.  On  the  Occurrence  of  Fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  Age  on  the  Island 
of  Martha^s  Vineyard,  Mass.  By  N.  S.  Shaler.  pp.  10.  2  plates.  June» 
1889.     (Vol.  XVI.  to  be  continued.) 

Vol.  xvn. 

No.  2.  On  the  Lateral  Canal  System  of  the  Selachia  and  Holocephala. 
Sj  S.  Garman.    pp.  64.    5S  plates.    September,  1888. 

No.  3.  The  Coral  Reefs  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  By  A.  Agassiz. 
pp.  50.     13  plates.    April,  1889. 

No.  4.  Studies  on  the  Primitive  Axial  Segmentation  of  the  Chick.  By 
Jxilia  B.  Piatt    pp.    2  plates.    July,  1889.     (Vol.  XVII.  to  be  continued.) 

Vol.  XVin.  — Reports  on  the  Results  of  Dredging  by  the  United  States 
CoastSurveySteamer"  Blake."  — XXIX.  Report  on  the  Mollusca.  Part  II. 
Gastropoda  and  Scaphopoda.  By  W.  H.  Dall.  pp.  (2),  492.  31  plates. 
Jvme,  1889. 

Of  the  Memoirs.    Vol.  XIV. 

No.  1.  Part  n.  1.  —  Studies  from  the  Newport  Marine  Laboratory.  — 
rvi.  The  Development  of  Osseous  Fishes.  Part  II.  The  Pre-Embryonic 
Stages  of  Development.  Part  I.  The  History  of  the  Egg  from  Fertiliza- 
^on  to  Cleavage.  By  A.  Agassiz  and  C.  O.  Whitman,  pp.  40.  12  plates, 
le.  1889.     (Vol.  XIV.  to  be  continued.) 

We  have  published  eight  numbers  of  the  Bulletin,  —  four  in  the 

eological  Series,  and  four  in  the  Zoological,  including  a  volume  by 

r.  Dall  containing  the  second  part  of  the  Report  on  the  ^^  Blake  " 

■Mollusca,  illustrated  by  over  thirty  plates  of  excellent  figures  drawn  by 

^r.  McConnell.     This  final  report  contains  492  pages,  and  is  a  valu- 

^l)Ie  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mollusks  of  the  East  Coast 

Of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea. 

It  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Dall  with  his  usual  care  and  skill. 

One  number  of  the  Memoirs  has  been  issued,  —  the  continuation 
by  Professor  Whitman  and  myself  of  our  Memoir  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Osseous  Fishes. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  is  making  good  prepress  in  his  final  Report  of 
the  '^  Blake  *'  Comatulse.  The  proofs  of  six  plates  of  the  Memoir  he 
is  preparing  have  been  received  from  him. 

Among  the  monographs  in  preparation  I  may  also  mention  a  paper 
on  the  Genesis  of  the  Arietidae,  by  Professor  Hyatt,  now  in  press. 
This  will  be  published  jointly  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Museum.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  also  published  an  Expla- 
nation, by  Mr.  Fewkes,  of  the  Plates  of  a  Memoir  on  Astrangia,  pre- 
pared for  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  but  never  completed  by  him.  It  was 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pourtal^s  for  completion  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Mr.  Lonifl  Cabot  is  also  preparing  the  third  part  of  his  Memoir  o 
the  early  stages  of  the  Odonata.    The  plates  are  completed. 

Mr.  Garman  has  sent  in  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin  an  interesl 
ing  paper  on  the  Cave  Animals  of  Missouri. 

I  am  myself  preparing  a  Memoir  on  a  new  Stalked  Crinoid  {Cak 
mocrinus)  dredged  by  the  ^'Albatross"  off  the  Galapagos  on  hi 
voyage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  This  is  one  of  the  moi 
interesting  Crinoids  dredged  by  any  of  the  deep-sea  expeditions.  ] 
is  closely  allied  to  Millericrinus  and  other  Apiocrionidae,  and  form 
apart  of  the  collection  of  Echinoderms,  made  by  the  '^Albatross 
and  kindly  sent  me  for  study  by  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  U.  S.  Fis 
Commissioner. 

The  accessions  to  the  Library  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  pre 
vious  year,  and  it  now  numbers  more  than  twenty  thousand  volumes 
exclusive  of  the  Whitney  Library.  This  growth  is  principally  due  t 
the  increase  of  our  exchange  list. 

This  is  the  first  yeai*  in  which  the  Museum  has  practically  live 
within  its  income,  while  fblly  sustaining  its  usual  work  not  only  i 
Instruction,  but  also  in  the  increase  of  its  collections  and  of  it 
Library.  Its  publications  have  equalled  in  importance  those  of  foi 
mer  years,  and  the  investigations  carried  on  within  its  walls  have  no 
been  in  the  least  curtailed.  Still,  until  the  advances  made  to  th 
Museum  by  the  Corporation  for  the  Geological  Section  and  for  th 
purchase  of  fossils  have  been  repaid,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  shoi 
as  great  activity  as  if  our  resources  were  unencumbered.  We  nee 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  place  the  Museum  on  a  firee  footinj 
again. 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 

Cambriboe,  October  1, 1889. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UNrvERsmr:. 

Sir,  —  The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae 
ology  and  Ethnology  respectfully  submit  the  following  abstract,  pre 
pared  by  the  Curator  from  his  report  presented  to  the  Trustees  a 
their  annual  meeting,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1889  :  — 

In  the  last  report  mention  was  made  of  the  addition  to  the  Museun 
building  then  in  process  of  construction.  The  addition  is  sixty  fee 
square  and  five  stories  high,  including  the  two  galleries ;  and  while  i 
is  sufficient  for  the  arrangement  of  collections  now  stored  in  th< 
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JfuBemiif  it  does  not  provide  for  future  wants.  It  is  already  evident 
that  before  the  several  halls  and  galleries  kre  supplied  with  eases  and 
the  specimens  arranged,  the  demand  for  room  will  be  as  great  as  ever. 
Portanately  the  building,  which  is  now  100  feet  long,  is  only  one  half 
of  the  contemplated  structure,  and  as  the  land  required  for  its  exten- 
sion has  been  secured  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  we  can  hope 
that  before  the  twenty  years  have  expired  means  will  be  obtained  for 
the  completion  of  this  wing  of  the  great  University  Museum. 

The  sum  given  by  Mr.  Pealftody  in  1866  for  a  building  fund  was 
960,000.     There  has  now  been  expended :  — 

Cost  of  first  section  of  the  building,  87  X  44  feet,  external  measure- 
ment, including  steam  heating,  plumbing,  elevator,  gas,  cases, 
and  furniture,  and  all  repairs  to  date $80,688.96 

Cost  of  new  section,  64  X  614  feet,  external  measurement,  including 
two  boilers  and  steam  heating  throughout,  gas,  plumbing,  and 
incidentals  to  date 84,228.00 

Cases  in  Curator's  office  and  laboratory 654.76 

Total  expended  to  date $115,521.72 

There  is  still  remaining  $29,258.91  of  the  original  fund  of  $60,000. 
I)epending  on  the  income  of  this  fund  of  $29,000,  it  will  be  at  least 
«ight  years  before  all  the  new  halls  can  be  provided  with  cases.  This 
long  delay  in  the  arrangement  of  the  collections,  which  should  be  ex- 
hibited at  once,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  inevitable  unless 
aid  is  received  both  for  cases  and  for  assistants  to  help  in  the  work. 
This  state  of  affairs  naturally  leads  to  suggestions  for  hastening  the 
complete  exhibition  of  the  important  collections  now  in  the  Museum, 
and  their  presentation  as  a  whole  in  the  method  of  arrangement  which, 
although  only  partially  carried  out  in  the  present  exhibition  rooms,  has 
already  given  to  the  Museum  a  leading  position  among  similar  insti- 
tutions. To  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  special  endowments  be 
solicited  for  the  several  departments  of  the  Museum.  Should  these 
be  secured,  the  income  of  each  endowment  fund  could  be  expended 
first  for  cases  and  afterwai-d  in  the  care  and  increase  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  publication  of  memoirs  upon  the  collections  belong- 
ing to  that  department.  In  this  way  the  care  and  growth  of  the 
Museum  would  be  assui'ed  for  aU  time.  This  would  also  secure  a 
corps  of  special  students  and  assistants,  who  would  receive  systematic 
training  in  museum  work,  in  field  exploration,  and  in  original  re- 
search. 

As  it  is  now,  every  detail  in  the  arrangement  of  specimens  falls  to 
the  Curator,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  do  this  work  un- 
assisted and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  with  all  the  demands  on  him 
in  the  administration  of  the  Museum  and  the  direction  of  field  explora* 
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tions.  It  is  also  important  that  assistants  should  be  trained  in  the 
methods  of  the  Museum  in  order  that  its  future  should  be  one  of 
continuous  development. 

The  work-rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  new  part  of  the  building 
are  now  in  use  and  fhrnish  the  long-desired  facility  for  the  unpacking 
and  preliminary  arrangement  of  collections  as  they  are  received. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  addition  are  also  in  use,  and  the 
Curator's  office  and  laboratory  have  been  provided  with  cases  and 
proper  furniture.  This  gives  the  opportunity  of  spreading  out  and 
cataloguing  the  material,  which  for  several  years  has  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  stacks  of  trays  wherever  they  could  be  stored  in  the  old 
building.  The  rest  of  this  floor  has  been  fitted  up  for  a  lecture  hall ; 
but  in  this  room  will  be  exhibited  the  Synoptic  Collection,  which  wiU 
be  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  principal  characteristics  and  the 
arts  and  customs  of  the  several  races  of  man.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  obtaining  much  of  the  material  required  for  this  par- 
ticular collection  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  long  time  before  it  wiU  be  as 
complete  as  it  is  hoped  to  make  it.  However,  as  the  Curator  has  for 
some  time  contemplated  the  arrangement  of  such  a  collection,  suf- 
ficient material  has  been  gathered  to  make  a  creditable  beginning  aft 
soon  as  the  new  cases  are  ready. 

The  several  explorations  made  in  various  parts  of  America  during 
the  past  year  have  resulted  in  a  large  amount  of  interesting  material 
for  the  Museum,  and  in  adding  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  peoples  of  our  continent.  Of  explorations  still  in  progress  it 
will  be  best  to  defer  mention  until  the  results  can  be  presented  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  It  is  gratifying  to  state,  however,  that  at  no 
previous  time  has  so  much  interest  been  taken  in  the  American  work, 
nor  has  more  liberality  been  shown  on  the  partof  patrons  of  American 
exploration,  both  in  regard  to  expeditions  in  connection  with  the 
Museum  and  under  other  auspices.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  now  a 
widely-spread  interest  in  American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Museum  will  continue  to  receive  the 
means  for  doing  its  full  share  in  this  direction. 

Among  the  results  which  may  be  mentioned  now  are  the  additional 
discoveries  of  palaeolithic  implements  in  the  Trenton  gravel  by  Dr. 
Abbott,  and  of  those  from  the  older  or  Columbia  gravel  by  Mr.  Cres- 
son.  The  latter  field  assistant  has  shown  that  man  existed  in  the 
Delaware  valley  at  a  time  long  preceding  the  deposit  of  the  glacial 
gravels  at  Trenton,  where  Dr.  Abbott  first  discovered  these  rude  im- 
plements of  early  man  in  America.  Mr.  Ernest  Volk,  a  gentleman 
who  was  appointed  field  assistant  this  year,  has  also  made  several 
discoveries  of  great  interest  in  relation  to  the  early  people  of  the 
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Delaware  Talleyt  and  has  sent  an  important  collection  to  the  Moseum 
as  the  resalt  of  his  year's  work. 

The  exploration,  by  the  Curator,  of  a  burial-place  of  Massachu- 
setts Indians  at  Winthrop  has  fhrnished  much  of  interest  in  relation  to 
this  tribe  at  the  time  of  first  contact  with  the  Colonists.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  exploration  of  a  burial-place  of  the  Seneca  Indians  in 
the  Grenesee  valley,  also  of  the  time  of  early  contact  with  the 
whites,  has  greatly  increased  the  means  of  illustrating  this  period, 
'both  as  to  skeletons  of  the'  Indians  and  also  in  relation  to  their 
sative  art  and  their  burial  customs.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Tesults  of  his  brief  examination  of  several  village  sites  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Potomac  valley  and  a  collection  of  the  chipped  stones 
And  implements  in  various  stages  of  manufacture  firom  a  singular 
ancient  workshop  of  great  extent  on  the  hillside  at  Piney  Branch,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  Curator  passed  nine  weeks  at  the  Serpent  Mound  Park  and 
has  completed  the  explorations  in  the  immediate  vicinitj'  of  the 
Serpent  Mound^  although  by  no  means  of  the  adjoining  region,  where 
he  hopes  to  continue  the  work.  From  the  Serpent  Mound  Park  the 
camp  was  removed  to  the  Little  Miami  valley,  and  explorations  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  Dr.  Metz  and  Mr.  Saville  were  renewed  at 
the  Turner  group  of  earthworks,  where  so  much  of  interest  has  been 
discovered  in  former  years.  Several  facts  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  previous  discoveries  were  obtained  ;  but  there  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  hoped  that  means  will  be 
secured  for  the  completion  of  the  exploration  next  year. 

As  the  work  at  the  Serpent  Mound  is  now  virtually  completed,  it  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  state  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  they 
have  not  been  included  in  previous  reports,  as  follows  :  — 

ReceiTed  from  the  Committee  of  Boston  Ladies  (the  subscriptions 

from  about  serenty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  vicinity)  $5,928.00 

From  a  lady  of  New  York 25.00 

In  1888.  —  From  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Scientific  Society 20.00 

gentleman  of  CleTeland,  Ohio 10.00 

lady  of  Concord,  Mass.  • 5.00 

lady  of  Boston 200.00 

lady  of  Boston 100.00 

gentleman  of  Bo8ton 100.00 

Grant  by  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science 200.00 

In  1889.  —  From  a  friend 2,000.00 

"     lady  of  Concord,  Mass 15.00 

gentleman  of  Boston 10  00 

gentleman  of  Boston 100.00 

lady  of  New  York 25.00 

$8,738.00 
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Expended,  1887-69 :  — 

Cost  of  land  now  enclosed  as  a  free  park $8,600.00 

Soryey  and  legal  expenses 82.00 

Protection  of  the  Serpent  Mound,  exploration,  building 
fences,  making  roads  and  paths,  planting  native  trees, 
and  in  otherwise  beautifying  the  Park  as  an  appropriate 
surrounding  for  the  archaeological  treasure  which  it 
contains 4,887.03 

$8,569.08 
Balance  on  hand 168.97 


$8,738.00 


As  the  Park  is  exempted  from  taxation  by  a  special  law  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  the  annual  hay  crop,  and,  in  future  years,  the  discriminating 
cutting  of  timber  from  certain  portions  will  probably  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  source  of  expense.  It  should  always  be  remembered, 
however,  that  we  have  in  this  unique  monument  of  an  ancient  race 
an  object  as  important,  and  as  much  within  our  province  to  preserve, 
as  any  within  the  walls  of  the  Museum. 

A  fhll  account  of  the  Serpent  Mound  and  the  explorations  around 
it  will  soon  appear  in  the  Century  Magazine.  This  article,  with  the 
aid  of  many  illustrations,  will  enable  all  who  have  not  seen  this 
ancient  earthwork  to  understand  its  significance  and  its  importance  in 
American  archaeology. 

The  accessions  to  the  Museum,  other  than  those  received  from  the 
special  explorations,  are  from  nearly  a  hundred  sources  and  amount 
to  several  thousand  specimens,  principally  the  gifts  of  Mends  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  a  few  fh)m  foreign  lands.  Many 
of  these  are  of  particular  interest ;  but  to  mention  them  would  take 
more  space  than  is  permitted  for  this  abstract,  and  reference  must, 
therefore,  be  made  to  the  lists  published  by  the  Museum.  Nearly 
1200  entries  have  been  made  in  the  catalogue  during  the  year,  and  an 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring  the  catalogue  up  to  date,  although, 
as  can  be  readily  understood,  this  is  difficult  to  accomplish  with  the 
limited  assistance  now  at  the  Curatoi*'s  command.  This  is  no  reason, 
however,  for  lack  of  effort  in  collecting  specimens,  as  all  additions 
can  be  well  cared  for,  and  each  lot  kept  intact  until  finally  arranged. 
It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  now  is  the  time  to  collect 
the  fast  vanishing  remains  of  the  past,  and  that  the  Museum  owes  it 
to  future  students  of  American  archaeology  to  secure  this  material 
while  it  is  yet  possible. 

The  additions  to  the  library  of  the  Museum  have  been  catalogued 
at  the  General  Library.  They  consist  of  forty-seven  volumes  and 
eighty-eight  pamphlets,  received  from  forty-nine  persons  and  fh>m 
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forty-one  societies,  mnseums,  and  Journals.     Forty-five  photographs 
have  been  received  from  three  persons. 

Since  the  last  report  the  first  number  of  the  new  publication  of  the 
Museum  has  been  issued,  and  the  proposed  plan  of  publication  by 
subscription  bids  fair  to  be  successful.  Dr.  Francis  M.  Weld,  of  the 
Tisiting  Committee  appointed  by  the  Overseers,  has  given  special  en- 
couragement to  this  undertaking,  and  by  his  own  contributions  and  by 
interesting  others  he  has  greatly  aided  the  publication  of  future 
**  Archaeological  and  Ethnological  Papers  of  the  Museum,"  a  second 
number  of  which  is  now  in  press. 

It  would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Museum  should  the  Over- 
seers assign  to  it  a  special  visiting  committee. 

There  has  been  expended  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  Mu- 
seum:— 

Collectioiis,  and  explorations,  not  including  those  of  the 

Serpent  Mound • $1,972.40 

Publications 685.19 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 404.17 

Postage,  express,  telephone 278.24 

Library 68.78 

Incidentals 168.28 

Salaries  and  special  assistance 8,980.04 

$7,447.05 


Cambbidoe,  Not.  19,  1889. 


HENRY  WHEATLAND, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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I. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Fraxcu  Farkman,  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  October  8,  1888. 

W.  D.  Bancboft,   ' 

Otto  R.  Hansen,    f  Proctors,  October  8,  1888. 

J.  O.  Pbbkins,        > 

Hbnbt  Fbbble,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  as  of  December  24,  1888. 

Jambs  Rignall  Whebleb,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  June  18,  1889. 

Chablbs  Hall  Gbandobnt,  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  September  24, 

1889. 
Gborob  F.  Gbant,  Instructor  in  the  Treatment  of  Cleft  Palate  and  Cognate 

Diseases,  September  24,  1889. 
Charlbs  Wilson,  Instructor  in  Orthodontia,  September  24,  1889. 


II. 

APPOINTMENTS. 
[UNLIMXTED,  OR  FOB  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.] 

John  Trowbbidob,  to  be  Director  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  Octo* 

ber  28,  1888. 
Fbedebick  Lothbop  Ames,  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  October  17, 

1888. 
Joseph  Loyebino,  to  be  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Emeritus,  October  17,  1888. 
Benjamin  Mabston  Watson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  NoTember  12, 

1888. 
Hans  C.  G.  Von  Jagbmann,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  German  for  fire  years 

from  September  1,  1889,  April  29,  1889. 
Robebt  Sandebson,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  French  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1889,  May  13,  1889. 
Fr£d£bic  C£8ab  Sumichbast,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  French  for  tre 

years  from  September  1,  1889,  May  13,  1889. 
Chables  Hall  Gbandobnt,  to  be  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  May   18, 

1889. 
Chables  Gross,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  May  18,  1889. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  May  13,  1889. 
John  Eliot  Wolff,  to  be  Instructor  in  Petrography,  May  13,  1889. 
Frank  Winthrop  Draper,  to  be  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine,  June  24,  1889. 
William  Henry  Pickering,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy  for  fire 

years  from  September  1,  1889,  June  24,  1889. 
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Sdwaxd  Stxtens  Sbbldor,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Philology 
for  flye  years  from  September  1,  1889,  June  24,  1889. 

Edwabd  Coskkuus  Brioos,  to  bf-  Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medica 
for  fiTe  years  from  September  1,  1889,  June  24,  1889. 


[POR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS.] 
For  1888-89, 


-  to  be  Proctors,  October  1,  1888. 


to  be  Assistants  in  Chemistry,  October  8, 1888. 


Wilder  Dwight  Bancroft, 

Carl  Adolf  Ewald, 

Frank  Walter  Nicolson, 

William  Albert  Setchell, 

Arthur  Mbssinger  Comet, 

Carl  Adolph  Ewald, 

Lovia  Lincoln  Jackson, 

George  Rantovl  White, 

Joseph  Young  Bergen,  Jr., 

Edgar  Buckingham, 

Edwabd  Brown  LKPAvotrE.        *"  ^  AsaUtanU  in  Phy.ic,  October  8. 1888. 

Samuel  Sheldon,  J 

Stanislas  Danion,  to  be  Assistant  in  French,  October  8,  1888. 

Charles  Benedict  Davenport,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  October  8,  1888. 

William  Francis  Ganong,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  October  8,  1888. 

Edward  Hale,  to  be  Assistant  in  Homiletics,  October  8,  1888. 

William  Albert  Setchell,  to  be  Assistant  in  Biology,  October  8,  1888. 

Edward  Terrt  Sanford,  ^ 

Eaw.  MOB8E  WiLBCR.  ]^^  Proctow.  October  8,  1888. 

Arthur  Bliss  Setmour,  te  be  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1888. 

Charles  Pomerot  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  15,  1888. 

Frank  Walter  Nicolson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Sanskrit,  October  29,  1888. 

James  Rionall  Wheeler,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  October  29, 
1888. 

Hkvrt  J.  Bioblow,  \  ^y^  Trustecs  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  January  14, 
Willllm  Gray.  [  ^^^ 

Henry  Lee,  ) 

Henry  C.  Badger,  to  be  Curator  of  Maps,  January  28,  1889. 

Datid  a.  Wells,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Taxation,  January  28, 

1889. 

Edward  H.  Ammidown,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Protection,  February  25   1889. 


BLamnMS  GnotT  Cu1!LXB,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physio, 

October  8,  1888. 
Edward  Cowum,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases,  October  15, 1888. 
ORLAimo  WrTHERSPOox  Dob,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  Octo> 

b«r  15,  1888. 
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Jouir  Wheelock  Elliot,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  October  15» 

1888. 
George  Washington  Gat,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  October  15, 

1888. 
Franklin  Henrt  Hooper,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryncology,  October  15, 

1888. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  tbe  Nenrous 

System,  October  15,  1888. 

I 

George  Horton  Tilden,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dehnatology  and  Syphilis, 

October  16,  1888. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgeiy, 

October  16,  1888. 
Amos  Lawrence  Mason,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  October  15, 1888. 
JBdward  Marshall  Buckingham,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Diseases  of  Children, 

October  16,  1888. 
Charles  Francis  Withinoton,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  October 

15,  1888. 


Arthur  Henrt  Stoddard,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1888. 


Nathaniel  Thater  Kidder,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  NoTcmber  12,  1888. 


For  1889-90. 


Phillips  Brooks, 
William  Lawrence, 
Theodore  Chickerino  Williams, 
George  Angier  Gordon, 
Ltman  Abbott, 


to  be  Preachers  to  the  University,  June  10, 
1889. 


Robert  Swain  Morison,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  Divinity  School,  June  24,  1889. 
Edward  Napoleon  Kirbt,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution  at  the  Divinity  School, 
September  24,  1889. 


Hbman  White  Chaplin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law,  April  29,  1889. 
William  Schofield,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Law,  and  in  Torts,  April  29, 1889. 


Alexander  Viets  Griswold  Allen,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  Hiftoxji 

May  13,  1889. 
Frederick  Anderegg,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  May  18,  1889. 
Joseph  Ltbrand  Marklet,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  May  18, 1889. 
Adolph  Caspar  Miller,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  May  13,  1889. 
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GsoBffB  Savtataita,  to  be  Izntructor  in  Philosophy,  May  18, 1889. 
Fkahk  BioBiiOW  Tabbbll,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek,  May  18,  1889. 
Danisl  DsiasoK  Slade,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Comparatiye  Osteology,  May  27, 1889. 
Georqb  Pibbcb  Baker,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forensics,  May  27,  1889. 
Gborqs  Ricb  Carpenter,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  27, 1889. 
JoHK  Joseph  Hates,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  May  27,  1889. 
Thaddeus  William  Harris,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  May  27,  1889. 
Oeorob  Howard  Parker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  May  27, 1889. 
William  Goodrich  Thompson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forensics,  May  27,  1889. 
^▲MEs  RiONALL  Wheeler,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  May  27,  1889. 
IFrank  Beterlt  Williams,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  May  27, 1889. 
-Altr^d  Bull  Nichols,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  June  10,  1889. 
^William  Francis  Ganono,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  18,  1889. 
IEdward  Hale,  to  be  Assistant  in  Homiletics,  June  18,  1889. 
^Walter  Scott  Hendrixson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  18,  1889. 
^Theodore  William  Richards,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  18,  1889. 
William  Albert  Setchell,  to  be  Assistant  in  Biology,  June  18,  1889. 
Arthur  Bliss  Setmour,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  June 

18,  1889. 
"William  Codman  Sturgis,  to  be  Assistant  in  Cryptogamic  Botany,  June  18, 

1889. 
^OHN  Carew  Rolfe,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek,  September  24,  1889. 
Charles  Benedict  Datenport,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  June  24, 1889. 
^iLLLiAM  McMicHAEL  WooDwoRTH,  to  be  Assistant  in  Microscopical  Anatomy, 

June  24,  1889. 


^OHN   WiLLLIAMS   WhITE, 

William  Elwood  Bterlt, 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Henrt  p.  Walcott, 
William  Hooper, 
George  B.  Morison, 


to  be  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regular 
tion  of  Athletic  Sports,  September  24,  1889. 


Walter  Alexander, 
Clarence  Walter  Ater, 
Charles  Towne  Billings, 
Edgar  Buckingham, 
George  Pope  Furber, 
Francis  Clbayeland  Huntington, 
Btron  Satterleb  Hurlbut, 
William  Albert  Setchell, 
Earl  Morse  Wilbur, 
William  Burdellb  Bentlet, 
Wilfred  Bolster, 
Collier  Cobb, 
Frank  Walter  Nicolson, 
Frank  Dixon  Peals, 
Edgar  Judson  Rich, 
Litingston  Botd  Stedman, 
Frank  Chester  Southworth, 
Charles  Martin  Thater, 


*  to  be  Proctors,  June  24,  1889. 


>   to  be  Proctors,  September  24,  1889. 
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JoHH  Ca88an  Wait,  to  b«  Inttmctor  Ib  Sunrejing  and  Dnnriiif  »  May  ST*  IBM. 


Saxuel  Holmes  Bctbgin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  June  4,  1889. 
Theodore  Willis  Fisheb,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  June  4,  1889. 
Edwabd  Hickling  Bradford,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgeiy  and  Oithopedies, 

June  4,  1889. 
Elbridge  Gerbt  Cutler,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic, 

June  4,  1889. 
Harold  Clarence  Ernst,  to  be  Instructor  of  Bacteriology,  June  4, 1889. 
William  Whitworth  Gannett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Auscultation* 

June  4,  1889. 
Qborge  Minot  Garland,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  4,  1889. 
Charles  Montr ayille  Green,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  June  4,  1889. 
Amos  Lawrence  Mason,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  4,  1889. 
James  Jackson  Putnam,  to  be  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 

June  4,  1889. 
Henry  Parker  Quinct,  to  be  Instructor  in  EUstology,  June  4,  1889. 
Joseph  Wbatherhead  Warren,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology,  June  4,  1889. 


Arthur  Traot  Cabot,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Grenito-urinary  Surgery, 

June  4,  1889. 
Edward  Cowles,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases,  June  4,  1889. 
Orlando  Witherspoon  Doe,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  June  4, 

1889. 
John  Wheblock  Elliot,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  June  4, 1889. 
Gborge  Washington  Gat,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  June  4,  1889. 
Fkancis  Boott  Greenouoh,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  4, 1889. 
John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Ovarian  Tumors,  June  4,  1889. 
Franklin  Henet  Hooper,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  June  4. 

1889. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  4,  1889. 
Abner  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  4, 1889. 
George  Horton  Tilden,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilis, 

June  4,  1889. 
Oliver  Fairfield  Wadsworth,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmosoopy, 

June  4,  1889. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Disaaset  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  4,  1889. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-urinaiy  Surgery, 

June  4,  1889. 


Herbert  Leslie  Burrell,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Appliances,  Jane  4, 

1889. 
Francis  Augustine  Harris,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-legal  Bzamina- 

tions,  June  4,  1889. 
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Otu  Kimbjlxx  Newbll,*  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  4, 1889. 
Edward  Mabshall  Buckingham,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  June 

4,  1889. 
William  Mb&ritt  Conant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  4,  1889. 
FaANCis  Hekrt  Dayenpobt,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  4,  1889. 
William  Carkoll  Emebsox,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  4,  1889. 
Robert  Willabd  Greenleaf,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology, 

June  4,  1889. 
Geobge  Howabd  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Operatire  Surgery,  June  4,  1889. 
Edwabd  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  4,  1889. 
Charles  Locke  Scudder,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  4,  1889. 
Thomas  Foster  Sherman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  June  4, 1889. 
Charles  Pratt  Strong,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  4, 1889. 
Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  4,  1889. 
Herman  Frank  Vickert,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  4,  1889. 
Charles  Francis  Wituington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  4, 

1889. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  4,  1889. 


George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  June  18, 1889. 
Jere  Edmund  Stanton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathology  and  Anatomy, 

June  18, 1889. 
Allston  Gray  Bouy£, 

William  Parker  Cooke,     I  to  be  Instructors  in  Operatiye  Dentistry,  June 
Forest  Greenwood  Eddy,    [  18,  1889. 

Edward  Earl  Hopkins, 
Henry  Michael  Cliveord,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry,  June 

18,  1889. 
Arthur  Henry  Stoddard,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June 

18,  1889. 
Frederick  Eugene  Banfield,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry, 

June  24, 1889. 


Albert  Henry  Tuttlb,  to  be  Instructor  in  Entomology,  June  4,  1889. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  Kidder,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  June  18,  1889. 
Daniel  Emerson,  to  be  Resident  Surgeon  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital  for  one 

year  from  June  1,  1889,  May  18,  1889. 
Edward    Campbell   Beckett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Surgery  and 

Superintendent  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital,  September  24,  1889. 
Frederick  Edward  Cheney,  to  be  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,   September 

24,  1889. 
Daniel  Dayid  Lee,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  September  24,  1889. 
Kbnelm  Winslow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  September 

24,  1889. 
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Ah  Act  to  ambivd  Chapter  178  of  the  Acts  of  the  Ybab  1865  ix  rela- 
tion TO  THE  Board  of  Oyerseers  of  Harvard  College. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc, ,  ae  follows : 

Sect.  1.     Section  2  of  Chapter  173  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1865  it  amended  bj 
striking  out  all  of  said  section  after  the  word  *'  list"  in  the  eleventh  line  thereof, 
'  and  bj  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following :  The  names  of  the  persons  voted 
for,  and  the  number  of  votes  received  for  each  person,  shall  be  entered  in  words 
at  length  by  said  inspectors  upon  a  record  kept  by  them  for  that  purpose,  which 
shall,  after  such  election,  be  forthwith  made  up,  signed  and  delivered  by  them  to 
the  Board  of  Overseers.    The  persons  who  shall  receive  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  the  places  in  said  board  shall,  to  the  number  of  overseers  to  be  elected, 
be  deemed  and  declared  by  said  board  elected  to  be  members  thereof  for  the 
following  terms,  to  wit :  The  five  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  class  having  the  longest  term,  and  in  case  any 
vacancy  or  vacancies  exist  in  any  other  class  or  classes,  the  person  voted  for  shall 
be  declared  elected  to  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  according  to  the  number  of 
votes  received  by  them,  the  person  or  persons  receiving  the  next  highest  number 
of  votes  being  declared  elected  to  the  class  having  the  next  longest  term  to  run, 
and  so  on  in  order  for  other  vacancies.     In  case,  by  reason  of  a  tie,  it  should  be 
uncertain  to  which  class  any  persons  should  be  declared  elected,  the  Board  of 
Overseers  shall  by  vote  determine  to  which  classes  the  persons  receiving  the 
same  number  of  votes  shall  be  assigned. 

Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  March  19,  1889. 


An   Act   to   enlarge   the   Power   of    the   President   and   Fellows   or 
Harvard  College  to  hold  Taxable  Real  Estate. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiives  in  Otneral  Court 
assembled^  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  may  accept,  take 
and  hold,  and  may  sell  at  their  discretion,  unless  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
terms  of  g^ft,  any  real  estate  within  or  without  this  CommonwealUi  which  has 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  given  or  devised  to  them  for  educational  purposes; 
and  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  invest  any  portion  of  the  property  held  by 
them,  as  they  may  think  judicious,  in  productive  real  estate  within  the  Common- 
wealth, and  may  sell  any  such  estate  at  their  discretion:  provided^  lunoever, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  give  the  said  corporation  any 
claim  to  greater  exemption  from  taxation  than  it  now  has  under  the  constitntion 
and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.     This  act  sliall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  March  13,  1889. 
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Ah  Act  to   bklabob  the   Power  of  the   Pbbsidbnt  avd   Fellows   of 

Haryard  College  of  holding  Real  Estate. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senaie  and  ffouse  of  Repreeeniativee  in  ChnercU  Ooufi 
asBemhledt  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same : 

That  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harrard  College  and  their  successors  in 
office,  be  and  they  are  hereby  anthorized  to  purchase,  accept,  take  and  hold 
lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  within  this  Commonwealth  to  the  clear 
yearly  Talue  of  twelre  thousand  dollars^  in  addition  to  what  they  now  are  by 
law  authoriated  to  hold,  and  in  addition  to  the  public  buildings  of  said  Unirer- 
sity  occupied  by  the  students  and  for  other  public  purposes. 

Passed  12th  February,  1814. 


FOXCROFT  CLUB. 

[The  Steward  proTides  from  day  to  day  other  dishes  within  the  same  range 

of  prices.] 

Breakfast  and  Lunch. 

Oatmeal  and  milk.    (A  large  saucer  of  oatmeal  and  a  gill  of  milk.   Sugar 

free) 4  cts. 

Crackers  and  milk.     (Nine  soft  crackers  and  about  a  pint  of  milk)     .   .  7 

Bread,  —  white,  brown,  or  Graham.     (Two  fair  slices) 1 

Butter.     (About  1|  X  11  X  i  inch) 2 

Baked  apples.     (One  large  or  two  small  and  a  gill  of  milk.     Sugar  free)  8 

Cold  meat,  —  beef,  mutton,  veal  or  ham.     (Little  used) 7 

Hot  fish-balls.     (Two)     8 

'*  potatoes,  baked.     (One  large  or  two  small) 2 

'*  baked  beans.     (A  large  plate) 5 

eggs,  boiled,  dropped,  or  on  toast.     (Two  eggs) 8 

corn-bread.     (A  piece  equiralent  to  the  portion  of  bread) 1 


Dinner. 

Soup,  yarious  kinds.     (Little  used) 2  cts. 

Hot  meat  and  potatoes,  generally  beef.     (A  fair  slice) 9 

Hot  pudding,  —  tapioca,  rice,  bread,  Indian,  &c •  .   .   .  5 

Pie,  —  squash,  mince  or  apple • 5  ** 

Baked  apples  (as  above) 8 

Bread  (as  above) 1 

Butter  (as  above) 2 


it 


At  ant  Meal. 

Coffee.     (A  gill  of  milk.     Sugar  free)    .   *   * 8  cts. 

Tea.     (A  gill  of  milk.     Sugar  free.)     (Little  used^ 8  *< 

Milk.     (About  half  a  pint) 2  ** 

An  orange 2  ** 

A  banana •  • 2  *' 
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NUMBER  OF   ORDINARY  DEGREES   IN   1889. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1889 212 

Bachelors  of  Arts  out  of  course 4 

Bachelor  of  Science 1 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 2 

Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Masters  of  Arts I 

Bachelors  of  Laws 17 

Bachelors  of  Laws  and  Masters  of  Arts 10 

Bachelors  of  Laws  out  of  course 2 

Doctors  of  Medicine 54 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 17 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine , 5 

Masters  of  Arts 2S 

Masters  of  Arts  out  of  course i 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 4 

Doctors  of  Science ^ 

Total 356 
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PAOS 

.A^ppointments 4,  7,  192-197 

.i^RKOLD  Arbobxtttm,  repoit  on 156-158 

**  **  permanent  systematic  arrangement  of,  delayed  .     80,  156 

*'  **  exchanges  and  gifts 80,  157 

^A^thletic  Sports 10-14 

IBoTAKio  Gardeit,  report  on 158-156 

**  *'         use  of  plants  from,  by  students 158,  154 

*<  ''         financial  condition  of 29,  154,  155 

Sotanical  Museum 29, 155 

SussxT  Imstitutiox,  report  on     25,  26,  187,  188 

Cary  Athletic  building 11 

Ohemical  Labobatort,  report  on 80,  81,  158-165 

'*  '*  facts  about  former  assistants  m 80, 81 

**  **  instruction  and  number  of  students 164,  165 

'*  "  equipment 164 

**  changes  and  repairs  needed 162,  163 

'*  *•  original  work  in 158-161 

'*  **  publications 161 

CoLLEOB,  report  on 88-100 

"         number  of  students  in 88 

"         losses  and  gains 7,  89-41 

'*         statistics  of  admiasion  to 6,  7,  41-52 

dUcipUnein 7,52,58,96,97 

'*         instruction  in 53,54-85,87 

'*         seminaries,  evening  readings,  and  public  lectures    ...  53,  86,  87-90 

'*         Price  Greenleaf  beneficiaries *.  91 

'*         revision  of  the  regulations 7-10, 91-100 

"         degrees  with  distinction 98,  99 

proposed  abridgment  of  course  for  degree  of  A.B 10 

relation  to  the  graduate  department 100,  105,  106 

Deaths 8,  168, 178 

Degrees     200 

**       with  diatinction 10,  98,  99 

Dkntal  School 24,  25 

••  ••      report  on 184,185 

instruction  in 134,185 

gift  to,  and  financial  standing  of 24,  135 

**  •*      twentieth  anniversary  of 24, 185 

DivnriTT  School,  report  on 106-111 

**  **  tuition  fees  in 19, 20 

''  *'  gain  in  number  of  students 18,  106 

"  "  new  library  building 107 

**  "  instruction  in 108-110 
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Foxcroft  Club 14,  16, 199 

Freshmen  Advisers,  system  of  adopted 9,  95,  96 

Gifts  and  bequests 10,  11,  15,  16,  111,  124,  164,  156,  168,  173 

Gore  Hall,  addition  needed  to 27,  28,  150 

Graduate  Department,  report  on 100-106 

"  **  number  of  students, 100, 101 

**  **  degrees  and  fellowships  granted 101, 103 

**  *'  three  new  fellowships  founded  in 16,  104 

"  **  impediments  to  growth  of 16,  106,  106 

•*  **  relation  of  Academic  Council  to 106 

**  "  separate  faculty  needed  for 106 

'*  *'  statistics  of  holders  of  trarelling  fellowships       16,17 

Herbasium,  report  on 28,  161-153 

**  endowment  needed  for 29,  156 

Intercollegiate  athletic  contests 1 1.14 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratort,  report  on 31,  32,  165-172 

**                 '*                   '*              instruction  and  number  of  students  165-168 
**  *'  *'  original  work 168-171 

**  "  **  '  equipment  and  financial  condition  171, 172 

Law  School,  report  on  » 111-123 

'*         attendance  during  nineteen  years 21,  22,  118 

**         courses  of  study 111-113 

**         Honor  degrees  conferred 114, 115 

**         Harvard  graduates  entering  the  School 20,21,115 

**         growth  of  the  School 20,  115-128 

"         average  age  of  students  on  entering  the  School   ....    116, 119 

'•         proportion  entering  directly  from  college 119 

Harvard  Law  School  association 123 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  report  on 136, 137 

**  '*  **         number  of  students 136, 137 

**  **  ♦*         instruction  in 26,136 

*'  **  "         engineering  courses,  equipment  needed 

for 136 

*'  *'  *'         advantages    and    deficiencies    of   the 

School 26,  187 

*'  **  *'         courses  in  architecture  and  mechanical 

engineering  needed 26,  137 

LiBRART,  growth  and  imperative  needs  of 27,  28,  160 

•*        report  on 140-161 

**        publications 140 

»'        accessions 27,  140,  141,  142 

**        department  libraries 141 

"        use  of 142-145 

**        cataloguing  department 145-147 

"        ordering  '*  147,  150 

*♦         map  '*  150 
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collection  of  coins 161 

Medical  School 22,24 

*»  *'       report  on 128-133 

•♦  **       instruction  in 124,  126-131 

**  *•       medical  investigations  in 124 
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MsDiCAL  School,  number  of  students 131 

*<              «*       examination  statistics 180,133 

**              **       award  of  scholarships  in 131 

**              **       need  of  more  scholarships  in 23 

««              <*      reUtions  of  the  School  to  hospitals 23,24 

MllTERALOGICAL  MuSEUM 31,  1G3 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zooloot,  report  on 181-186 

**  **  "       instruction  at 181 

*'       arrangement  of  space  in     ....     34,  182 

'*        accessions 183, 184 

**        publications 184-186 

**        financial  condition 186 

Obskrvatobt,  report  on 172-180 

expeditions  to  South  America  and  California    .   .  82, 173,  l76, 177 

a  new  building  needed  for 83,  173 

employment  of  Instruments 174 

Henry  Draper  Memorial 175, 177 

BoydenFund 176 

Bruce  photographic  telescope 173,  177,  178 

time  signals 178 

*«  publications 174,179,180 

Orerseers,  change  in  method  of  election  of 4,  198 

'*  reforms  advocated  by 7 

Pkabodt  Museum  of  Amerioan  Archasoloot  akd  Ethnoloox  ...  85 

"        report  on 186-191 

'<  **        addition  to  the  Museum 186, 187 

accessions 188,  189,  190 

Serpent  Mound 189,190 

publications 191 

expenditures 191 

Preachers  to  the  Unirersity 4,  15 

**         •*     •*  "         building  needed  for 15 

Publication  Funds 86 

**  **    needed  in  more  departments 86 

Real  estate,  enlarged  power  to  hold 4-6,  198 

^Religious  worship,  fond  to  maintain 15 

Besignations  : 3,  4,  24,  135,  192 

Semitic  Museum  needed 20 

Students  from  other  colleges,  report  prepared  by 18 

Summer  courses 32,  35,  36,  165,  168,  181,  182 

**  **     in  medicine 22,  124 

University  Museum 29,  83,  34,  155, 163 

Veterikart  School,  report  on 138-140 

•*  **        students  in 188,139 

•*  **        financial  condition  of 26, 27, 139, 140 

•'  «*        hospital  of 26,  138 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

To  THE  Board  op  Overseers  of  Harvard  Collbob: — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1889,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Principal.         Income. 
UNIVERSITY.  July  3i.  1889. 

John  Cowdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, $22,000.00  $1,628.70 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 20,000.00         756.79 

COLLEGE. 
Stonghton  Scholarship  (part  of) , 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         277.50 

Jonathan  Phillips  Gift, 

Mortgage, 10,000.00         500.00 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund, 

Mortgage, 13,220.50         657.74 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,    .   .   .        1,200.00  50.00 

Scholarships  of  the  COass  of  1866, 

310,000  Frem.,  Elkhom  &  Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  6*8,         10,000.00         600.00 

LIBRARY. 
Charles'  Minot  Fund  (part  of), 

$60,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  7's,  60,000.00      4,200.00 

Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,   .   .        5,000.00         200.00 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  (part  of), 

Adrances  for  new  building, 12,781.05         053.21 

OBSERVATORY. 

TJriah  A.  Boyden  Fund  (part  of), 

35  shares  East  Boston  Ferry  Co., 1.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fund  (part  of), 

Mortgage  (paid  off  during  the  year) , 424.86 

Amounts  carried  forward,     ^159,941.29    $9,948.80 


Amounts  brought  forward,     $159,941.89   $9,948.80 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Bussey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 

Sobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$30,600  Massachusetts  5's, 

Fund  of  the  Glass  of  1884, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co. ,    .   . 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1858, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .   . 

Price  Ghreenleaf  Fund.* 

$43,500  Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5's,  .... 

12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6*8, 

37,200  Rutland  R.  R.  5*s, 

1,000  Cheshire  R.R.  6*8, 

46,500  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  6*8, 

23,800  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  income  6*s,  .   . 

6,000  Ogdens.  &L.  Champ.  R.  R.  Sinking  Fund  8*8, 

3,000  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  7*8, 

31,000  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  8*8, 

8,000MichiganAirLineR.  R.  8*8, 

3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4*8,  .... 

4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  5*8,  .   .   . 

23,000  Union  Pacific  Railway  6*8 

6,000  Union  Pacific  Railway  Land  Grants  7*s  (paid 

off  during  the  year) , 

290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), 


413,092.80    21,709.81 
34,882.50      1,459.30 


1,000.00 


73 
800 

40 
208 

95 
360 
140 
355 
142 

24 

20 
292 
122 

52 
500 


Cheshire  R.  R.  Preferred, 

Rutland     **  ** 

Ogdens.  &L.  Champ.  R.  R., 

Boston  &  Maine 

Eastern 

Boston  &  Lowell 

Fitchburg  (Preferred) 

Old  Colony 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  .    .    . 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern       **      .    .   . 

N.Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  **      .   .    . 

Michigan  Central  *  *      ... 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Co., 

West  End  Street  Railway  Co.,    .    .    .    . 

Bo8t.  &  Pr.  R.  R.  (sold  during  the  year), 
50,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  Ist  M.  5*8,  .   . 
Mass.  Cotton  Mills*  Notes  (paid  during  the  year) , 

United  States  Hotel  Co.*s  Notes, 

Mortgages, 

Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co. , 

Check  for  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,  . 

ToUls, $1 


38,280.00 

12,932.00 

34,968.00 

1,110.00 

46,500.00 

10,234.00 

6,360.00 

3,390.00 

33,480.00 

8,560.00 

2,880.00 

4,000.00 

25,990.00 


36,540.00 

8,614.00 

28,000.00 

680.00 

43,056.00 

11,400.00 

46,800.00 

14,175.00 

63,190.00 

19,312.00 

1,968.00 

2,260.00 

28,032.00 

7,320.00 

4,330.0U 

49.979.17 

86,000.00 

11,500.00 

24,287.77 

6,563.77 


40.00 


2,625.00         105.00 


2,176.00 

732.00 

1,860.00 

60.00 

2,790.00 

480.00 
210.00 

2,480.00 
640.00 
120.00 
200.00 

1,380.00 

315.00 
2,610.00 

438.00 
1,200.00 

1,664.00 

2,520.00 

2,485.00 
568.00 

80.00 
1,168.00 

208.00 
2,500.00 

425.00 

640.00 
861.65 


,334,233.30  $64,072.56 


*  The  will  of  Mr.  Greenleaf  forbids  the  sale  of  any  of  his  ntilro«d  bonds  or  stocks. 


The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  ai*e  stated  in  detail  on  pages  20  and  21  of  this  re- 
port, but  the  usual  summary  statement  of  them,  with  the  in- 
come thereof,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Principal,  Principal, 

Inyestments.                                August  1, 188S.  July  31»  1889.          Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., 8690,345.27  $480,279.60     $81,484.49 

Railroad  Bonds  and  l»^emiuIn^,  .    .     2,504,164.79  2,669,377.29      127,981.36 

Railroad  Stock,      387,515.33  387,616.33        16,836.00 

Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,  .    .  28,062.50             626.00 

Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  Ist  M.  os,  99,500.00 

Bank  Stock, 63,964.00  68,964.00         4,516.77 

Manufacturing  Stock, 96,262.29  !l6,262.29         9,672.00 

Real  Estate, 1,415,292.74  1,425,967.44       76,211.74 

TJnimprored  Lands,       71,706.04  71,606.29 

Brattle  Street  Reversion, 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advances  to  Dental  School,     ....        5,111.67  2,216.40            306.70 

**       "      Bussey  Trust,      ....       40,266.13  40,266.13          2,013.30 

**       **      Dining  Hall  Association,     27,232.16  26,782.16          1,633.93 

**       '  *     University  I^nds,    .   .    .  38,930.36            909.78 

Observatory,  Real  Estate,       2,016.04  1,616.84             100.80 

Lawn  Tennis  Association,          400.00  250.00              24.00 

**      School      of     Voteriiiary 

Medicine,    .   .    . 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company, 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,     .    . 

Term  BHls  overdue, 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar,  .   . 


it      «i 


17,113.27  17,237.19          1,026.79 

7,025.72  744.83             118.84 

97,491.12  99,646.40 

2,147.22  2,136.48 

19,279.76  75,302.13 

13,601.06  12,209.39 


Totals  of  general  investments,  $6,4()1,928.60  $5,639,812.96  $273,469.49 
Totals  of  special  investments,      1,300,019.68      1.334,288.80       64,072.66 

Amounts,  ....  $6,761,948.23  $6,874,046.26   $837,682.06 

During  the  year  the  limitation  upon  investments  by  the 
College  in  productive  real  estate  has  been  wholly  removed, 
as  to  such  real  estate  in  Massachusetts,  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  passed  in  March  last. 

No  important  changes  in  the  general  investments  have 
been  made  during  the  year,  except  that  $150,000  of  Ionia  & 
Lansing  R.  R.  1st  Mortgage  8's  of  1889,  of  which  the  average 
cost  to  the  College  was  less  than  par,  became  due  in  July, 
and  the  money  was  reinvested  in  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  R.  R.  7's  of  1903,  at  a  price  upon  which  they  will 
yield  to  maturity  but  little  over  four  per  cent.  Moderate 
charges  have  been  made  to  a  new  account  called  ^Advances 


for  University  lands',"  the  Corporation  having  voted  that  *'a 
fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  amount  of  such  advances  shall  be 
annually  paid  out  of  the  unrestricted  income  of  the  Univer- 
sity until  such  time  as  the  principal  sums  can  be  repaid  to 
the  general  investment  account."  The  French  Rentes,  held 
as  a  special  investment  for  the  Rumford  Professorship  Fund, 
have  been  sold  at  a  gain  of  $3444.88  over  their  original 
valuation,  and  that  sum  has  been  credited  to  the  Fund. 
The  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.  Stock,  which  was  bought  last 
year  as  a  temporary  investment  for  the  Price  Greenleaf 
Fund,  has  been  sold  at  a  profit  of  $11,250;  and  that  sum 
has  been  credited  to  the  Fund. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($273,459.49) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  5^^^  per  cent  among  the 
Fluids  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  the  Carey 
Building  Fund  and  the  Botanical  Building  Fund  a  special 
rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances  during  the  period 
of  construction,  and  to  the  more  recent  Construction  Funds 
a  special  rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  fraction,  which  was 
:$149.12,  has  been  placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of  the 
University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1887-88  shows 
a  gain  of  eleven  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  This  gain 
has  been  due  to  temporary  causes,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  annual  rate  will  hereafter  be  as  high  as  five  per  cent.  The 
surrender  at  maturity  of  the  eight  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Ionia 
&  Lansing  R.  R.  is  equivalent  to  a  sudden  fall  of  about  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  in  the  yearly  rate  of  income  for  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  the  general  investments.  Moreover,  since 
the  close  of  the  financial  year,  the  reorganization  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  has  obliged  the  College 
to  part  wMth  its  large  holding  of  the  best  securities  of  that 
system.  Although  no  capital  has  l)oen  lost  by  the  invest- 
ment of  the  College  in  these  securities,  the  necessity  for 
selling  out  bonds  having  many  years  to  run  at  high  rates  of 
interest  and  reinvesting  in  safer  bonds  at  present  prices,  is 
equivalent  to  a  fall  of  more  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent 
in  the  yearly  rate  of  income  for  all  the  Funds  sharing  in  the 
general  investments. 


The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  aiid  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

Interest  on  ftinds  for 

UiuTenitj  Salaries  and  Expenses, $30,362.50 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   .   .     21,887.73 

CoUe^  Salaries  and  Expenses,      37,623,14 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,  .  none. 

College  Term  BUls, 215,934.36 

Sundry  receipts,  as  f oUows :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries,  ....    •  .    .    .    .        $950.00 

Use  of  rooms,  etc., 1,030.01 

Laboratory  fees,  etc., 11.720.82 

Bepayments  for  printing,  sales,  etc.,        9,459.91 

23,160.74 

$828,968.47 

Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $41,602.20 

iLiibrary  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   ....     30,429.70 

College  Expenses, 59,548.63 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 171,563.20 

Oymnasium  Expenses, 10,352.77 

Kepairs  and  insurance  on  College  buildings  not  val- 
ued on  Treasurer's  books, 15,381.41 

828,877.91 

Balance,  which  has  been  carried  to  Stock  Account,  

to  repay  in  part  former  deficits, $90.56 

For  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  income,  chiefly  from  tuition  fees  and 
from  the  Guniey  and  the  William  Perkins  Funds.  Greater 
outlays  have,  however,  been  necessary  upon  instruction  and 
upon  repairs  and  improvements.  For  the  year  there  has 
been  a  surplus  of  $90.56,  after  adding  the  income  of  the 
Stock  Account  to  its  capital  to  make  good  in  part  former 
deficits.     For  1887-88  the  surplus  was  $3130.05. 

The  Divinity  School  has  had  a  deficit  of  $726.12,  due  to  a 
large  increase  of  expenditure  for  its  library  and  for  repairs 
and  improvements.  For  1887-88  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$636.53. 

For  the  Law  School  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  $6525.86, 
in  spite  of  increased  outlays  upon  instruction.  For  1887-88 
the  surplus  was  $8291. IJ). 

For  the  Medical  School  there  has  been  a  nominal  surplus 
of  $1279. 91,  of  which  $1245  was  due  to  instructors  in  the 
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summer  courses.  The  actual  surplus  was  only  $34.91,  after 
setting  apart  the  new  <^  subscriptions  to  raise  the  standard 
of  medical  education,"  from  which  the  sum  of  $9750  was 
received  during  the  year.  For  1887-88  the  surplus  was 
$157.43. 

The  Dental  School,  owing  to  largely  increased  receipts 
from  its  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  and  from  tuition-fees,  has 
had  a  surplus  of  $2895.27,  which  has  been  used  to  reduce 
the  debt  of  the  School.  For  1887-88  the  surplus  of  $1489.76 
was  used  in  like  manner. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  a  decided  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  has  left  a  surplus  of  $997.62,  after 
providing  for  increased  expenditure.  For  1887—88  the 
surplus  was  $214.19. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the  in- 
come of  its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions  of 
gift,  and  has  used  the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz  Memo- 
rial Fund  as  heretofore  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to  repay  in 
part  the  principal  of  the  advances  to  the  Memorial  Fund 
to  extend  the  Museum  building. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Observatory  a  largely 
increased  expenditure  has  caused  a  deficit  of  $1837.11. 
For  1887-88  there  was  a  surplus  of  $3242.91.  The  special 
outlays  from  the  Boyden  Fund  and  from  the  Draper  Memo- 
rial have  also  been  large ;  in  the  former  case  a  part  having 
been  paid  out  of  capital,  as  authorised  by  Mr.  Boyden's  will. 

For  the  Bussey  Institution  there  has  been  a  surplus  of 
$1639.91,  in  spite  of  greater  outlays.  For  1887-88  the 
surplus  was  $3169.97. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  had  a  deficit  of  $123.92,  in 
spite  of  increased  receipts  from  its  Hospital  and  Forge,  and 
from  annual  subscriptions.  For  1887-88  the  deficit  was 
$1576.12.  • 

Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows:  — 

GIFTS   TO   FORM   NEW   FUNDS   OR  INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  Edward  Russell,  $200,  to  increase  the  Scholarship 
founded  by  him. 


Through  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Treasurer  of  the  Class 
of  1828,  $1190.43,  to  be  added  to  the  Scholarship  Fund  of 
the  Class  of  1828. 

Through  Francis  H.  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  the  Class  of 
1867,  $12.50,  to  be  added  to  the  Scholarship  Fund  of  the 
Qassof  1867. 

From  Professor  David  Williams  Cheever,  $5000,  to  found 
a  Scholarship  in  the  Medical  School. 

By  the  unrestricted  bequest  of  Stanton  Blake,  $5000. 

From  William  Story  Bullard,  $30,000,  to  found  ''three 
Fellowships  of  $10,000  each,  in  grateful  and  affectionate 
remembrance  of  three  friends,"  one  in  memory  of  Henry 
Lee,  one  in  memory  of  Ozias  Goodwin,  and  one  in  memory 
of  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers. 

From  the  estate  of  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler,  $50,000, 
from  which  '*80  much  of  the  income  as  shall  be  needful 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  religious  worship  on  Sun- 
days and  other  days  as  the  President  and  Fellow^s  shall 
deem  requisite  for  the  purpose,  and  any  surplus  of  income 
not  so  applied  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund,  or 
used  in  such  manner  as  the  President  and  Fellows  shall 
deem  most  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  the  College.'' 

From  the  estate  of  E.  Price  Greenleaf,  the  additional  sum 
of  $21,563.77,  as  the  final  payment  on  account  of  the 
Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Ellen  Gumey,  the  additional  sum  of 
$11,381.14  as  the  final  payment  on  account  of  the  Gumey 
Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Samuel  E.  Fitz,  $10,  as  the  final  payment 
on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest  for  the  Medical  School. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  $1824.26,  as  the 
final  payment  on  account  of  that  portion  of  Mr.  Paine's 
estate  which  is  now  available  for  the  uses  of  the  Observatorv. 

From  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  $1000,  to  be  added  to  the 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $6000,  to  l>e  added  to  the 
Dental  School  endowment. 

From  Henry  Villard,  the  third  instalment  of  $5000,  on  ac- 
count of  his  subscription  towards  the  Law  School  Book  Fund* 
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From  William  Gray,  trustee,  $6527.79,  as  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  Fund  for  lectures  at  Cambridge  on  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  business,  the  mutual  relations  of  capital  and 
labor,  and  the  development  of  national  resources. 

From  the  estate  of  Samuel  Greeley  Clarke  of  tibe  CSasB  of 
1851,  $505.60,  to  repay  with  interest  the  money  received 
by  Mr.  Clarke  while  in  College  from  Scholarship  and  Bene- 
ficiary Funds. 

From  Samuel  S.  Greeley  of  Chicago,  $500,  on  account  of 
repayment  of  money  received  by  his  son,  Louis  M.  Greeley 
(A.B.  1880),  while  in  College  from  the  income  of  Scholar- 
ship Funds. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
f  145.715.59,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  18  of  this  report. 

GIFTS    FOR   IMMEDIATE   USE. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  his  annual  gift  of  $500,  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper  of  New  York,  an  additional  sum 
of  $6500,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is 
honorably  associated. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  as  the  fourth  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  George  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  the  additional  sum  of  $100,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  on  Dante. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  as  her  annual  gift,  for  the 
Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  Professor  W.  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  gift  of  $450, 
towards  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic 
Herbarium. 

From  Colonel  Theodore  A.  Dodge,  $25  additional,  for 
current  use  at  the  Veterinary  Department. 


From  John  O.  Sargent,  one  $100  prize,  for  the  best  version 
of  the  fourth  Ode  of  the  third  Book  of  Horace,  in  continuance 
of  former  gifts  for  a  like  purpose. 

From  Robert  N.  Toppan,  $150,  to  be  used  as  a  prize  on 
Political  Science  in  the  graduate  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Samuel  Johnston, 
$10,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  gate-way  at  the  main  entrance 
of  the  College  yard. 

Subscriptions  towards  Professor  Cooke's  addition  to  the 
University  Museum,  paid  to  August  1,  1889,  from 


^Frederick  L.  Ames    ....    $2,000 

Francis  Bartlett 5,000 

Biartin  Brimmer 2,000 


Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke 
Miss  Aune  Wigglesworth 


$2,000 
2,000 

$13,000 


Additional  subscriptions  towards  building  and  furnishing 
an  addition  to  the  University  Museum  for  the  Botanic 
Department,  paid  to  Aug.   1,  1889,  from 


An  anonymous  friend  . 
Frederick  L.  Ames  .  . 
Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  . 


$1,000 

10,000 

1,000 


H.  H.  Hunnewell $10,000 

Nathaniel  Thayer 5,000 


$27,000 

Subscriptions  to  raise  the  standard  of  Medical  Education, 
paid  to  August  1,  1889,  from 


Frederick  L.  Ames    ....  $1,000 

Edward  Austin 1,000 

John  L.Bremer 1,(X>0 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham    ...  500 

William  Endicott,  jr.    .    .    .  1,000 

John  L.  Gardner 1,000 

Au^stus  Hemenway    .    .    .  500 


H.  H.  HunneweU $1,000 

Asa  P.  Potter 250 

E.  V.  R.  Thayer 500 

John  E.  Thayer 600 

Nathaniel  Thayer 1,000 

Miss  Anno  Wigglesworth    .  500 

$9,750 


Subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental  School,  to  be 
applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the  School,  paid  to 
Aug.  1,  1889,  from 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Abbot  .... 

$25 

Dr.  C.  A.  Brackett 

50 

Dr.  Edwin  P.  Bradbury   .    .    . 

25 

Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrown   .    .   . 

20 

Dr.  H.  W.  GUlett 

Dr.  P.  B.  Laskey $5 

Dr.  Frank  Perrin 10 

Dr.  William  11.  Potter   ....  5 

Dr.  James  Shepherd 5 

Dr.  Charles  Wilson 10 

$160 


From  George  W.  Hammond,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of 
specimens  for  the  Botanical  Museum. 
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Through  Professor  Goodale,  $2000,  au  anonymous  gift  for 
the  present  use  of  the  Botanic  Department. 

From  Mrs.  Asa  Gray,  Charles  J.  Sprague,  and  Sereno 
Watson,  $25  each,  towards  expenses  for  alteration  of  cases 
in  the  Herbarium. 

From  Mrs.  Asa  Gray,  for  present  use  of  the  Herbarium, 
$55.65. 

Through  Professor  W.  E.  Byerly,  $200,  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Mathematical  Department. 

Through  Assistant  Professor  Adolphe  Cohn,  $25,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  French  Department. 

From  Henry  Villard,  $500,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  German  Department. 

Through  Carleton  Hunneman,  $195.50,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  German  Department. 

In  memory  of  Glcndower  Evans,  of  the  Class  of  1871), 
$500,  to  found  a  Class  room  library  in  the  "Ethics  of  the 
Social  Questions." 

From  Mrs.  Ezra  Abbot,  book-cases  sold  for  $10. 

From  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association,  $500,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  instruction  in  Constitutional  Law 
during  the  year  1889-90. 

From  Professor  William  A.  Rogers,  the  balance  of  his 
subscription  towards  the  salary  of  an  Assistant  in  the  Obser- 
vatory, $25. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $100,  for  a  new  boiler  for  the 
greenhouse  at  the  Bussey  Institution. 

From  Miss  Catherine  W.  Bruce  of  New  York,  $50,000  for 
the  construction  and  use  of  a  photographic  telescope. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
$123^221,15^  as  is  also  stated  on  page  16  of  this  report. 

OTHER    GIFTS    ACKNOWLEDGED   BY   THE    CORPORATION. 

From  Miss  Ellen  Mason,  six  Babylonian  clay  tablets. 

From  Francis  Blake,  a  Brown  &  Sharpe  milling-machine 
costing  $600,  to  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

From  a  Committee  of  Subscribers,  a  portrait  of  E.  Rock- 
wood  Hoar. 
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Prom  Mrs.  R.  H.  Eddy,  a  crayon  portrait  of  the  late 
Francis  E.  Parker,  to  be  placed  in  Austin  Hall. 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Calvin 
Ellis,  for  the  Medical  School. 

From  Denman  W.  Ross,  a  collection  of  books  on  early 
institutions,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  one 
volumes,  for  the  College.  Library. 

By  the  bequest  of  Charles  Dudley  March,  books,  en- 
gravings, etc. 

From  Instructor  John  C.  Wait,  a  plan  of  the  grounds  of 
the  Observatory  and  the  Botanic  Grarden. 

From  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  the 
oabinet  of  the  Society,  for  the  Medical  School. 

From  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  a  marble  bust  of  himself 
'With  its  pedestal,  for  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

From  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  his  set  of  the  original  papers 
on  the  Alal>ama  Claims,  consisting  of  forty-three  volumes, 
ehiefly  in  folio. 

Through  Archbishop  Williams  from  the  Vatican,  books 
for  the  College  Library. 

Notice  was  received  from  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Cotting,  of  the 
Class  of  1834,  stating  that  he  had  deposfted  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company  the  sum  of  $3000, 
the  principal  to  be  paid  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  School  as  the 
Cotting  Gift,  upon  the  death  of  one  annuitant. 

Arthur  H.  Olmsted,  a  clerk  in  the  Bursar's  office  at  Cam- 
bridge, having  fled  to  Canada,  on  Aug.  2,  1888,  afl;er  steal- 
ing money  from  the  College  to  the  amount  of  $1391.26,  an 
anonymous  friend  of  the  College,  who  had  no  responsibility 
for  him,  made  good  the  amount  of  the  theft. 

An  offer  was  received  from  Dr.  Henry  F.  Sears  to  give 

the  sum  of  $35,000  for  an  addition  to  the  Medical  School 

building  for  the  departments  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 

but  the  plans  were  not  decided  upon  in  time  for  the  College 

to  receive  the  money  until  after  the  close  of  the  financial 

year. 

EDWARD   W.  HOOPER,  Treasurer. 

BoBTOir,  December  23,  1889. 
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O^nercd  StatemerU  of  Meceipis  and  Dubumemmn 

for  the  year  endin, 
INCOME. 
Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  and  advances, $40,919.4 


4i 

**    Massachusetts  6*s 

1  <ifia.5 

it 

**    Policies  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,       345.( 

(( 

**     Denosit  with  New  Enffland  Trust  Co.     . 

ftRl.# 

<i 

**    Railroad  Bonds  (after  deductions  fpr  sinking  premiums). 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  St.  F6  7's,     .    . 

.    $11,100.00 

Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburg  7's,     . 

4,200.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  Rirer  in  Neb.  G's, 

.      16,261.76 

Atchison  &  Nebraska  7*8, 

9,000.00 

Marion  &  McPherson  7*8, 

9,000.00 

Ionia  &  Lansing  8*8, 

.      12,000.00 

Kan.  City,  St.  Jos.  &  Council  Bluffs  7 

*s,        8,000.00 

Kansas  City,  Topeka  &  Western  7's, 

6,480.00 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7*8,    . 

6,826.00 

Kansas  City  &  Cameron  10*6,     .    '.   . 

9,000.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  W  estem  7*s,    .... 

1,600.00 

Eastern  Railroad  sterling  G*8,     ... 

3,664.60 

Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  G's, 

600.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4'8,   . 

120.00 

Eastern  Railroad  0*8, 

19,650.00 

Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5*8, 

2,175.00 

Rutland  Railroad  G's, 

782.00 

Rutland  liailroad  5*8, 

1,860.00 

Cheshire  Railroad  6*8, 

60.00 

Michigan  Central  8*8, 

2,480.00 

Michigan  Air  Line  8*8, 

640.00 

Union  Pacific  G*8 

1.880.00 

^^^   tkmA  %^  ■  S      ^k    W^^  AAA  \^      ^^     B'  f                    ■■•VWSV9 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  G's,     .... 

12,000.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  5*8,    . 

3,000.00 

Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Gulf  7*8,    . 

1,980.00 

Dixon,  Peoria  &  Hannibal  8*8,   .    .    . 

320.00 

Chicago  &  Michigan  Lake  Shore  8*8, 

840.00 

Ogdens.  &  T^ke  Champlain  6*s,     .    . 

2,790.00 

Ogdens.  &  Lake  Champlain  8*8,     .    . 

480.00 

Boston  &  Lowell  7*s, 

210.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  5*8, 

200.00 

Union  Pacific  7*8, 

316.00 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  o's,        2,460.00 

.  146,223.8 

Diridends  on  Stocks. 

Charles  River  National  Bank,   .   .   . 

.    .           480.00 

First  (Cambridge)  "           **       .   .    . 

.    .           426.00 

Fitchburg                 **          **       .   .    . 

144.00 

Biassachusetts          '*          *' 

.   .           120.00 

Merchants                 **          **       .   . 

.    .        1,684.00 

New  England           **          ** 

.    .           269.00 

Old  Boston               **          ♦*           . 

.    .           560.00 

Bank  taxes  refunded, 

.    .           968.77          4,616.7 

Amount  carried  forward, $194,824.6 
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dy  the  Trecuurer  of  Haroard  CoUege^ 
July  SI,  1889. 

EXPENSES. 
Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I.  (page  88). 

Fellowships, $10,700.00 

Prizes, 260.00 

-Salaries  and  other  expenses, 41,602.20 

52,662.20 

College,  as  per  Table  II.  (page  40). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $171,668.20 

Repairs  and  Insurance  on  College  Edifices, 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books,     .   .   .  15,881.41 

General  Expenses, 59,545.17 

Scholarships, 29,491.46 

Beneficiaries, 16,768.46 

Prixes, 971.53 

Botanic  Garden, .  7,668.95 

Herbarium, 4,496.28 

Hexnenway  Gymnasium, 10,852.77 

Jefiferaon  Physical  Laboratory, 5,295.27 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 840.62 

Account  of  new  Botanical  Building,    ....  43,055.26 

Books  for  special  departments, 670.04 

Repairing   and    photographing   Stoughton 

monument, 11.88 

366,107.26 

Library,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  4G). 

Books, 17,839.58 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,     30,429.70 

47,769.28 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  lY.  (page  48). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 26,611.18 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 1,902.50 

27,513.63 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V.  (page  50), 88,851.27 

ICedical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  61), 68,032.71 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII.  (page  53), 7,671.64 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.  (page  53). 
Salaries  and  other  expenses, 13,423.80 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,    ....     29,551.31 

42,975.11 

Amount  carried  forward $651,473.09 
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General  Statement  of  Heceipts  a»id  DUbureemefUM 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Amount  brought  forward, $194,324.51 

DiTidendfl  on  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufiicturing  Co.,     •   .   ••  $1,200.00 

Amory                    "             "        ...  216.00 

Massachusetts        «             *'        ...  560.00 

Merrimack             "             "        ...  1,360.00 

Nashua                   *'              "...  1,800.00 

8tark  Mills 960.00 

Wamsutta  Mills, 576.00 

Pacific  Mills 3,000.00 

9,672.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincj  R.  R.,  .       5,772.00 

Pittsfield  &  North  Adams  R.  R.,    .   .   .  815.00 

Eastern  R.  R.,  preferred, 11,316.00 

Cheshire  R.  R.,  preferred 438.00 

Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred, 1,200.00 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R., 1,664.00 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 2,485.00 

New  York  Cent.  &  Hud.  River  R.  R.,  80.00 

Michigan  Central  R.  R.,      1,168.00 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 2,520.00 

Boston  &  Providence  R.  R., 2,500.00 

Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), 2,610.00 

West  End  Street  Railway  Co.,  ....  208.00 

Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co 625.00 

32,901.00 

Real  Estate,  fVom  rents,  &c.  (g^oss  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Houses  and  Lands), $36,588.82 

Boston  (general  investments),  ' 83,854.15 

BuBsey  real  estate,      85,302.32 

Sundry  estates, 10,418.75 

166,164.04 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 215,934.36 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 4,657.20 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  v., 31,150.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI., 53,141.48 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 6,250.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.,  5,140.68 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 475.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  X.,      2,352.19 

324,100.91 

Sundries. 

From  Wm.  Pennoyer  Annuity,    .       $277.50 

**     Professor  Gray's  copyrights, 2,205.59 

''     Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholarships,     ....  3,500.00 

«  Edward  Hopkins, 228.44 

For  use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,        175.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, 86,386.53  $727,162.46 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  SI,  1889. 

EXPENSES. 


Amount  brought  forward, $651,473.09 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  54), 54,684.01 

BuBsey  Institution,  (  1   $9,755.66 

School  of  Veter'y  Medicine,  \  "F^lZf}^  ^'  \  17,162.19 
Arnold  Arboretum,  ^     ^^^   ^'     ^     9,107.78 

36,026.68 


Real  Estate,  expenses. 
Insurance. 

Cambridge, $1,968.05 

Boston  (general  investments),    .   .      1,870.01 

Bussey  real  estate, 1,068.70 

4,901.76 

Taxes. 

Cambridge, 2,476.42 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   .  14.168.80 

Bussey  real  estate, 7,145.82 

Sundry  estates, 579.55 

24,865.69 

Interest. 

Bussey  real  estate  (on  advances), 2,013.80 

Bepairs,  improvements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge, 14,268.71 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   .   10,400.10 
Bussey  real  estate, 1,022.24 

Sundry  estates, 68. 14 

25,749.19 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Bussey  stores, 
including  repairs  and  renewal  of  ap- 
paratus,           4,897.45 

Less  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,  .       2,655.00 

2,842.45 

69,872.29 

Annuities. 

Bussey, 6,800.00 

Gore,     600.00 

Lucy  Osgood, 420.00 

Class  of  1802, 120.00 

Bemis, 2,644.28 

Oumey, 1,000.00 

10,984.28 

Amount  carried  forward, $812,689.80 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Beceipts  and  DisburmmenU 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .    .$6,386.53  8727,162.46 
Sundries. 

Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departments,    6,272.62 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  and  old  material, 2,897.07 

old  examination  papers, 70.96 

*'  time  signals  from  Observatory, 3,148.33 

tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,    ....       521.00 

*<     '*  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,  ....     1,252.76 

Subscriptions  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 1,930.00 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  at  Bussey  Institution,     1,606.78 

Repayment  of  sundry  advances, 439.20 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

students, 290.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium  repaid  by  other 

departments, 1,566.32 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium, 2,128.00 

Fee  for  use  of  Gymnasium, 10.00 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c., 814.00 

Examination  fee  for  the  degree  of  S.D., 30.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,    3,961.55 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,  .    .    .    .12,731.08 

Balance  of  fees  for  Summer  Courses, 244.29 

r  Chemical ^,672.01 

Laboratory  fees-!  Physical 1,268.77 

i  Natural  History  .   .   .   .    1,378.75 

8,319.53 

54,620.02 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  10, •  .     123,221.15 

Total  amount  of  income #905,003.63 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

GIFTS. 

Edward  Bussell  Scholarship  (additional),    ....  $200.00 
Subscription  for  endowment  of  Dental  School  (addi- 
tional),    6,000.00 

PriceGreenleaf  Fund  (additional), 21,563.77 

GumeyFund                          *♦              11,381.14 

Class  of  1828  Scholarship,  '*               '   1,190.43 

**      "  1867           "            "              12.50 

liOwellFundfor  a  Botanic  Garden  (additional),  .   .  1,000.00 

Law  School  Book  Fund                              <*             .   .  5,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Fitz  Fund                            *'  10.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fund  1,824.36 

Increase  S.  Wheeler  Fund, 50,000.00 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship, 5,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $103, 182. 20^905,003. 6S 
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In/  the  Trecuurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  SI,  1889. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  forward,    .   .  $812,539.30 
Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1834,     .   .   .      $i0.00 

1858,     .   .   .      105.00 

146.00 


(t  (t  <i  «( 


TKTalter  Hastings  Building  Fund. 

Paid  on  account  of  the  erection  of  Walter  Hast- 
ings Hall,   136,672.87 

Sundry  pajyients  from  income. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

from  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 798.90 

The  income  of  the  Dcmiel  Williama  Fund  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,   802.  OQ 
The  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro',  Mass.,  .   .     234.54 


1,835.44 


INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

^url.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6*s,        $4,000  cost,  $4,238.76 

CThic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7'8,              300,000    "  390,000.00 

X'nion  Pacific  R'y  Omaha  Bridge  6's,     100,000    "  103,000.00 

Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6*s,  .   .      100,000    ♦♦  99,500.00 

Massachusetts  6*8,  1894  (Paine  Fund)      2,000    **  2,220.00 
^aid  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  the  above 

bonds, 468.95 


599,427.70 


950,000,  Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
5*8,  for  the  Price  Qreenleaf  Fund,  costing  with 
accrued  interest, 49,979.17 

S  shares  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  received  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  Price  Qreenleaf  Fund, 1,680.00 

51,609.17 

250  shares  Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,  .   .   .  28,062.60 


Purchase  of  Foxcroft  Estate,  Cambridge,    ....      28,276.21 

land  on  Oxford  St.,     "  16,666.16 

38,930.36 


ti        ii 


Improvements  on  Andrews  Estate, 10,489.16 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....     $1,678,611.50 
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General  Statement  of  Receipte  and  DiabursemenU 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  $103,182.209905,003.63 

GIFTS. 

William  Story  Bollard's  gift  for  Memorial  Fellow- 

shipa,      80,000.00 

Stanton  Blake  Fund, 5,000.00      ' 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund, 6,527.79 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,     .   .   .        1,005.60 

145,715.59 

SALES. 

• 

$9,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6's  (paid  off).  9,000.00 

3,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memp.  R.  R.  Ts     "  3,160.00 

6,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Land  Grant  7'8      ♦♦  6,000.00 

150,000  Ionia  &  Lansing  R.  R.  8's, 150,000.00 

200,000  Hann.  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  G's 244,250.00 

4,000  Dixon,  Peoria  &  Hann.  R.  R.  S's, 4,000.00 

500  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.  stock,   ....  125,000.00 

2      "      Lowell  Machine  Shop, 1,630.00 

Rights  Chic,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R., 13.20 

Balance  of  sale  of  French  Rentes, 7,947.77 

650,990.97 

SUNDRIES. 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,  .   .   .  1,500.00 

**     Lawn  Tennis  Assoc,  on  account  of  loan  repaid,  150.00 

Advances  to  premiums,  on  $1,759,050  R.R.  B.,  repaid,  22,090.00 

<<        <<  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  Bonds 

repaid, 93.95 

Notes  and  mortgages  paid  off, 667,000.00 

Less  invested  in  notes  of  Manufacturing  and 

other  companies, 526,000.00 


Drafts  on  Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 14,769.89 

Less  paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  in  account,  .        8,480.00 


131,000.00 


6,280.89 


Balance,  August  1,  1888. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $19,279.75 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 9,258.74 

Check  for  deposit  in  New  England  Trust  Co.,     .  5,000.00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    .   .  18,601.06 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1888, 97,491.12 

«*        "    overdue, 2,147.22 


146,772.89 


Total,  .    .  .    .   ,      $1,909,597.92 
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*y  the  Trtasurer  of  Harvard  CoUegej 
Jyly  SI,  1889. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  •   .   .    $1,678,611.1 

JPaid  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  Natural 

History  Laboratories, 1&,213.47 

Less  amount  repaid  by  Museum  of  Compara- 

tiTe  Zoology, 4,489.65 

10,728.82 

Unusetl  balance  of  Thayer  Scholarships  returned 

to  Trustee, 116.66 


• 


Balance,  July  81, 1889. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      $75,302.13 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 24,287.77 

Check  for  deposit  in  New  England  Trust  Co.,     .  6,563.77 

Ca«h  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .    .  12,209.39 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1889, 99,646.40 

*«        "    OTerdue, 2,136.48 

220,145.94 

Total, $1,909,597.92 
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The/ollamng  Account  exhibits  the  StcUe  of  the  Property^  < 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books,  July  31,  1889. 

Separate  Investmento,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages 
1  and  2  of  this  report^  consisting  of 

Mortgages  and  Notes,    ,   ,   ,   ,  k $120,720.50 

Railroad  Bonds,      298,684.00 

Sundry  Bonds, 84,861.67 

Railroad  Stocks, 315,677.00 

Real  Estate, 457,587.10 

Sundries,     56,703.03 

Amounting  to $1,334,2 

And  '^  General  Investments  "  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, 65,279.50 

Long  Wharf  Co.'s  Note, 5,000.00 

BooU  Cotton  Mills'  Notes, 60,000.00 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes,     .    .   .  210,000.00 

Pacific  MiUs'  Notes, 100,000.00 

Boston  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 40,000.00 

480,2 

Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  5's,  100,000  valued  at  99,5 

Railroad  Bonds. 
Burl.&Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.nonex.  6*8, 320,000  val'd  at  320,000.00 

Kan.City,St.Jo8.& C.B., 1st M.  7*8,60,000  "  **    60,000.00 

Xincoln  &  No.  West.,  1st  M.  7's,    25,000  *'  '<    25,000.00 

Kan.  City  &Camer.,  1st  M.  lO's,  150,000  ''  *'  150,000.00 

Atchison  &  Nebraska,  Ist  M.  7*8,  150,000  '<  «  150,000.00 

Atch.,Top.&St.  F6,  IstM.  7's,    185,000  "  "185,000.00 

Kan.City,Top.&We8t.,l8tM.  7*8,  108,000  "  "  108,000.00 

Marion  &  McPherson,  Ist  M.  7*8,  150,000  **  «*  150,000.00 

.  Ft.Scott,So.E.&Mem.,l8tM.  7*8, 112,000  **  ♦*  112,000.00 

Eastern,  Ist  Mortg.  S's,                 393,000  **  **  393,000.00 

Eastern,    '«        **        "  Sterling,  £14,600  «*  *«    71,050.90 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Qu.  Consol.  7*8,  300,000  *'  ♦»  300,000.00 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  6's,          60,000  '*  "     60,000.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Manitoba  6's,     100,000  *»  "    91,662.50 

Kan.  C,  Ft.  Scott  &  G'lf  1st  M.  7*8,  33,000  **  "     33,000.00 

Chic.  &  Mich.  Lake  Sh.  Ist  M.  8*8,    12,000  »*  *'     12,000.00 

U.  P.  Omaha  Bridge  Ist  M.  6*8,    100,000  "  »*  100,000.00 

Railroad  Bond  Premiums,      258,763.89 

2,569,8 

Manufacturing  Stock. 

Amory, 36  shares,  $3,600.00 

Amoskeag, 12      «  3,654.00 

Massachusetts  Mills, 7      ''  6,600.00 

Merrimack,     17      "  17,000.00 

Nashua, 36      "  25,560.00 

Pacific  MUls, 20      ''  17,468.29 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....   $73,882.89  $4,483,8 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  . 


.  873,882.2984,483,890.09 


11,900.00 
10,480.00 


Stark  Mills,     12  shares, 

Wamsutta  Mills, 96      <* 

Bank  Stock. 

Charles  Rirer, 60  shares, 

First  Camhridge, 50 

Fitchburg, 24 

Massachusetts, 12 

Merchants, 264 

New  England,     37 

Old  Boston, 100 

Sandrj  Stocks. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  1,801  shares,  186,085.33 

Pittsfleld&  North  Adams,.     .   .  63      «<           6,800.00 

Eastern,  preferred, 1,886      **       245,180.00 

Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,  250      '*         28,062.50 


are 

s,      6,000.00 

5,000.00 

2,403.00 

3,000.00 

84,732.00 

8,896.00 

8,933.00 

ii 


i< 


tc 


it 


« 


l< 


l( 


ii 


tl 


Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 75,302.18 

*'    *' hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  ....    12,209.39 


96,262.29 


63,964.00 


Real  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income,  358,585.06 

71,606.29 
165,615.81 
164,604.79 
165,562.00 
487,119.12 
38,650.78 
29,476.09 


415,577.88 


UnimproTed  Lands  in  Cambridge,    .... 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,    . 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Andrews  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston 

Gray  Estate,  Washing^n  Street,  Boston,  . 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston,     .... 

Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,  .... 

KeTersion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,     1,000.00 

Estate  on  Townsend  Street,  Roxbury,    ....       10,854.63 

ImproTements  on  Gray  and  Andrews  Estates,  .       10,489.16 

Sandries. 

Due  from  Dining  Hall  Association, 25,732.16 

BuBsey  Trust, 40,266.13 

Dental  School,     2,216.40 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .   .   .  17,237.19 

Lawn  Tennis  Association, 250.00 

Adrances  to  Observatory  real  estate, 1,616.84 

*»         "  University  Lands, 38;930.36 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,     744.83 

Term  bills  due  October,  1888,     .   .    • 99,646.40 

"  overdue, 2,186.48 


1,498,563.73 


228,776.79 
87,61L52 


Total, 


86,874,046.25 


7%e  /oregoing  F^jperty  r^aretentt  the/oSovinff  Funda  and 
Balances,  and  i»  arutoerablejbr  the  eame. 


Princlpil, 

Aug.  i.^aaa. 
992,638. 16 
I2G,I3e.Tl 
1S,7G0.00 
16.871.68 
9,000.00 
16,000.00 
116,966.66 
6,000.00 
118.8IT.44 
80,000.00 

62,672.72 
164.82 
6,260.00 
33,824.18 
23,000.00 
66,646.61 
10,662.38 
10,600.80 
11,476.48 
10,906.73 
81,680.83 


61,948.78 

11,073.66 

2,194.18 

160.00 

160.00 


17,748.64 
88,337.40 
21,619.60 
10,000.00 
8,600.01 
36,990.99 
20,217.08 


UNIVEB8ITT  FUNDS. 

PriDdpfl,  JolT  31,  IU>. 

Stock  Account  {>o  c»lled) •97,867.41 

Insurance  ]indtiuarantyF'd.(BOcaUed),  136,138.74 

Israel  lluiisoii  Fund, 

Leonard  Jarvis    " 

Sever  Funii  (unrentriclt 

John  O.  Oray  Fund, 

O«org«  B.  Dorr  Fund 

Seth  Turner  Fund, 

Francis  E.  Parker  Fund 

WilliAm  Perkins  Fiim 

Stanfam  Blske  Fand, 


PrcM 


s  Fund, 


21,74 


Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 

Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fand,     .    . 

Rearing  Allowftutc  Fund,      .     .     . 

John  Cowdin  Funil 

John  Parker  Followetups,    .     .     . 
BiObert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship,  . 

Harris  FdloM-ship        

JohnThamtonEiiklandFellowihip,  ll,31i.0O 
James  Walker  Felloviliip,      .    . 

Kog«ra  FtlUiwshJps 

Hemy  Lee  Memorial  Fellowibip, 
Oziaa  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellovrslii);. 
H.  B.  Ro^rs  Memuriiil  Fi-llo<v-«|]i]'. 
Henry  T   Morgan  Fund,  .    .    , 
JohnTyndall  Scholarship, .     .     . 

Sumner  Priie  Fund, 

Robert  N  Toppan  Prizes   .     .     . 

Duile  Frizea 

John  O.  Sargent  Prises,  .  .  . 
Lectures  un  I'uliiioid  Kcouomy  Fund, 
Walter  Haatinga  Fund,       .     .     . 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

Alford  Frofcstorahip 27,748.64 

Boylaton        "            28,337.40 

miat               "            21,619.60 

Eliot               "  (Jon.  Phillips's  gift}  10,000.00 

Irvine            "             8,600.01 

Fiaher            "            86,990.89 

Hereey           "            20,217.08 

Hersey           "  (ThomasLee'egift),  21,744.18 


•1,089,040.35 Amounts  carried  forward,  tl69, 167. 800969,0 11.1 


•1,089,040.65  ....  Amonntt  brought  fbrwtird. 

»!  69. 167.80  »96B,0I1.15 

8,747.33 

34,G1T.60    Hollia            "             (Diyinitr)^ 

34,617.60 

48,062.93    MoLun        "             

43,062.93 

SI,000.(»    F«Tki]W        "            

2t.000.00 

M,020.I9   Plnmmor     '■           

26.020.19 

B3,500.00    Pope               "             

62,500.00 

82,996.87     aamftird        "              

66,441.26 

£3,139.88    Smith            "            

23,189.83 

iei,368.eO    Oamvy  Ftuid 

176,481.88 

16,340.38    Fnnd  for  Permlnent  Tutori,      .     . 

16.240.38 

13,796.97    Leel^in.lforlU-.i.llnit 

18,796.97 

146,000.00    Olaaa  Subscription  Fund, .    .    . 

146,000.00 

13,154.73    Daniel  H.  PetrCB        "... 

13.220.60 

2,760.81     PftulDudleyTund  tor  Lectures, 

2,801.90 

31,500.00    JonathanPhimpBFd.CnnreitricWd)  81,600.00 

1,050.00    irohnA.Blaiicliard" 

1,060.00 

4,642.27    John  W  P  Abbot  " 

4,879.48 

6,230.00    DuiialAuatin 

6,330.00 

S44.13    Hsmy  Flynt'*  Boqueit,    .    .    . 

344.48 

8,088.47    Abbot  ScholWTihip, 

3,246.27 

980.S1    AUord          "        

1,030.94 

6,298.67 

5,610.00    Baw«tt      .  "       

6,626.67 

ll,643.8fi    Bigelow        "         

11.823.21 

109,423.10    Bowditch     "        

109,614.61 

826.8*    Bright           "         (bal»nL-c),   .     . 

354.34 

3,178.66    Browne        '■        

8,839.00 

6,141.09 

7,287.69    CIam  of  ISOa  ScholtrtUp,     .    . 

7,840.11 

2,948.87            "       1814        "              ... 

2,949.66 

6.306.49          "       1816       "         (KirkUnd),    6,427.63 

8,830.68            "       1B17         "        .... 

3,876.44 

1,738.98            "        1838        "         .... 

3,030.96 

2,863.00            "       183S        "         .... 

8.009.30 

4,084.23            "       1841         "        .... 

4,092.93 

4,073.62          "       18Sa       "        (Dana), 

4,281.70 

10.000.00            ■'       18B6        "         .... 

10,000.00 

2,774.10           "        1887        ■'        .... 

2,928.66 

9,054.41    Orowninalxield     "       .... 

9,617.07 

COO.OO    Warren  H.  Cudworth  Sciiolarihip 

600.00 

8.326.86    W.  e.  BUot  SchoUrihip,     .    .    . 

6,349.07 

fi.847.39    Tmma                  "        .... 

6,846.17 

2,906.56    QtMne                  "        .... 

3,0,16.10 

6,727.06    LerinaHoar        "       .... 

5,769.71 

8,688.87    Hodge*                   "         .... 

9,132.88 

6,213.72    HoUia                    "       .... 

6,28(1.15 

2.411.22    Xatthewa               '•         (balance), 

2.7<;i.40 

l,0e8,0«2.24  #969,011. 15 
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Frlncipiil, 
Aug.  1, 1W8.  Priiiclp»l.Jql7»l.lM»- 

$l,9e4,SO<i.4e     .  .   .  AmonntcbronghtfoTwud,    91,086,083.24    tdSdiOll-lS 

6,052.10  Herrick  Scholarsbip 5,110.26 

7,488.19  Moray         .  "  ....    7,498.03 

6,666.93  PennoTsr  "  ....    6,676.93 

2.942.17  P«Tkina  ■'  ....     3,092.61 

784.79.  Rodger  '-  ....        834.90 

8,262.96  Stmry  B.  Bog«rB  "  ....    3,87S.6ft 

2,250.68  BdwardBuHoU    "  ....    2,S76.83 

E,247.T2  Huy  dfc  Lererett  Saltonrt&U  Sch.,  6,615.89 

866.80  Dorothy  Saltonatail  Schokrehip,   .       911.10 

8.173.37  Sever  Scholuthip, S,184.t6 

9,692.26  Sewall  "         9,682.40 

46.065.64  Shattuok  "        46,319.61 

6.692.38  Bl&de  •■         6,628.18 

8,032.49  Btory  '•         3,187.43 

2,366.79  Stou^litoii  "         2,40S.«4 

116.66  Thayer  "         (balance),   . 

4,031.61  Oorham  Thoma*  "         4,037.66 

6,870.44  Toppan  "         6,S21.60 

34,409.46  TownMnd  "         24,466.76 

S,9ST.60  Waloott  "         3,991.29 

10.180.18  VhiUng  ■'       10,200.33 

9,841.29  Bxhibitioni, 9,870.96 

1,7*5.59  Palfrey  Exhibition, 1,797.87 

1,200.00  Samuel  Ward  Fund, .     .....     1,200.00 

1,444.16  John  aiover       " 1,617.96 

10,981.43  auinoy  Tufts     " 10,997.66 

5,363.98  Day  •' 6,373.67 

10,3(13.41  Kunroe  " 10,382.96 

10.498.65  Price  Grwnloftf  Aid, 9,568.24 

Scholarship  &  Bene [.  moner  returned ,     1,031.80 

4,154.03  BoyUton  Prize*  foe  ElocutioD,     .     .    4,111.30 

12,716.78  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  DiiaertationE,     .  12,891.62 

1,168.41  HopkiM  Girt  for      Deturd,"  .     .     .     1,209.76 

618.46  Chauncey  "Wright  Fund 660.04 

Increase  S.  "WTieBler  Fund,   .     .     .  60,000.00 

793.06  Fund  for  Itc^iigicjua  SiTvic^E?      .     .     .        833.67 

15.402.19  John  E.  Thayer  Fund 15,348.61 

6.025.00  ClaaiicalPubl.  Fd.ofClftMOf  1866,    6,332.88 

43,650.85  Bol4UlicD<?|.urlmeiit  Fund    .     .     .     .42,780.76 

64,882.31  IiOweU  Fnnd  for  »  Bounic  Garden,  .  66,882.81 

20,067.19  Herbnriumfund, 18,982.63 

23.730.66  Carey  BuLliiin?  Fund 26,769.79 

19.093.10  Butaniuui  Builiiiiig  Fund 8,367.91 

75,000.00  Physical  liibonlory  Endo«-nient, .     .  76,000.00 

1,718.81  Jefforaon  Phyaicai  Laboratory,  .  .  Slft.SS 
S.  Johnaton  Bequest  for  gate-wHv  .  10,163.60 
BdldinBTunfl  for  .Adilition  to  Mus-'um,  18,016.00 

880.88  Sundry  Glfla  (unexpended  balmeej),     1,684.36   1.684,468.60 

92,471,163.40 AmonnU  carried  forward. $8,60S.4C9.76 


PtiddMl, 
Aa»  1,'isn. 


100,000.00 
£6,446.10 
500.00 
9.172.26 
10,571.34 
2,133.58 
37.10 
fi,330.02 
6,G73,74 
8,171.90 
10,245.00 
S,344.23 
8,347.48 
2,102.24 
E,416.88 
21,US8.80 
60,123.27 
7,205.84 
7,286.82 
6,365.62 
20,12(1.00 
4,029.87 
87,360.68 
G,I35.8E 
6,430.41 
840.00 
15,942.80 
B31.44 
273.03 


PrlndlMl,  Jolj  n,  IBM. 

Amonnta  brought  forward $8,008,4S9.75 

LIBBAEY  FUNDS. 

Ebon  Wright  Kund 100,000.00 

ConBtautiua  Fund 26,085.68 

JarvieFiinil '.     .    .    .       600.00 

Daniel  Treadwell  Fund 9,172.25 

Subs urlption  for  Library,      .     .     .     .10,612.86 
Bowditoh     Fund 2,106.9: 


Bright 
Danny 

Havm 
HftTM 

Hayward 

Hollu 

Homer 

Lowall 

ICary  Oagood  " 
LucjrOagood  " 
SalUbury 
Borer 
Shapleigh 


62.46 

.  6,860.88 

.  6,680.00 

.  8,091.78 

.  9,980.48 

.  5,290.10 

.  3,390.02 

.  8,092.83 

.  S,367.8S 

.  21,945.92 

.  80,094.76 

.  7,120.69 

.  7,129.86 

.  5,351.46 

.  20,039.24 
4,094.8: 


.  87,a 


6.78 


Tucker 
Ward 
Walee 
Walker 

Wateraton 
Sundry  glftt,et 


5,008.90 

6,281.36 

417.37 

16,009.18 

.  ■ 760.00 

.(uneipcndedb&lonceO.    267.18      878,868.64 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


29,758.15 
37,588.74 
16,015.81 
6,008.48 
47,346.73 
»,280.S8 
9,184.69 
6,260.00 
2,100.00 
1,060.00 
1,050.00 
1,050.00 
7,876.00 
W,000.OO 


General  Fuad,    .    .    .    . 
ProfeMorship,    . 


Hancock        ■■ 

Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclesiutical  Hiitory, 

Dexter  Leoturvaliip,  . 

Henry  Ijeaow     Fur 

HaryP.  Townsend  ' 

Winthrop  Ward       ' 

Samuel  Hoar  • 

Abraham  W  Fuller  ' 

OaroUae  Uerriam 

JOB«ph  IBaker  ' 

Th.  TUeaton  of  New  York  Endowni't,  40,000.00 

AmonnU  carried  forwaid,  $224,825.81  S3,981,S5e.S9 


29,032.03 
87,683.74 
16,015.81 
6,008.43 
,47,846.78 
20,280.88 
9,184.69 
5,250.00 
3,100.00 
1,050.00 
1,050.00 
1,060.00 
7,876.00 


Fllndpali 


»8,076,0»8.a8 

....    Amonnti  bKUKht  forward. 

10,000.00 

Hanry  P.  Kidder  Fond,  .    .    . 

7,000.00 

Oliver  Ames  riina 

1,000.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond  Fnnd, 

71,427.0! 

New  EriJowiutnt, 

1,176.00 

John  W.  auinby  Fund,    .     .     . 

18,8*9.02 

JaokKtn  Fountintion,         .     .     . 

5.170.99 

Thomaa  C&ry      Scholarstiips.  . 

2,436.24 

(Horge  Cbapnuui 

8,859,59 

Joshua  Olapp              " 

4,265.04 

J  Henry  Kendall        " 

8,308.06 

ITiincy  Kendall             " 

12,SH.93 

Abner  W.  Buttliok  Fund,    .     . 

911.3* 

LewiB  Gould                ■■       .    . 

2,177.96 

Joshua  Clapp                " 

1,060.00 

William  Vomroy         "       .    . 

626.00 

1,000.00 

Adams  Ayer               "       .    . 

890.00 

Daniel  Austin               "        .     . 

2,277.16 

Beneficiary  money  returned,   .    . 

I^W   SCHOOL   FUNDS 

13,812.83 

Law  School  (balance).  .... 

16,760.00 

23,979.82 

Bu«7         '■           

8,340.81 

Boyall         "           

94.667.96 

New              "           

82,021.26 

La<r  School  Book  Fund,     .     .     . 

Frindpili  Jul;  Hi  UN 
|2it4,32G.81«2,9Sl,B&8. 
10,000.00 
17,000.00 

1,000.00 
71.127.02 

1,236.04 
18,913.70 

S,148.S7 

3,419.67 

3,031.84 

4,482.&e 

3,289.60 

13,889.56 

911.84 

2,177.96 

1,060.00 
626.00 

1,000.00 
S90.00 

2,898.60 


20,888.69 
16,750.00 
38,979.82 
8,340.81 
94,994.97 
87,021.26 


«  Scientific  8chool(balaDce),      1,211.81 


88,807,17 

Trofi'ssorship  of  Kngineering,      . 

38,807.17 

61,536.43 

$1,636.48 

60,376.00 

Jamea  Iiawrenca     "... 

60,876.00 

80,686.86 

80,686.66 

100,000.00 

Stuj^  Hooper        "      ... 

100,110.00 

60,000.00 

Gray  Kumi  fur  Zoological  Muienm, 

60,000.00 

297,938.10 

Agetsaiz  Memorial  Fond,   "i     . 

Tt'aL'litTs- jiiiil  Pupils"     "         1       . 

297,838.10 

7,694.01 

7,694.01 

117,469.34 

Permanent  Fund, 

117,469.84 

7,740,66 

Humboldt    "           

7,740.66 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 
66,606.74    Medical  School  (balance),  ....     57,866.66 

19,192.66    Jaokaou  Medical  Fund, 19,192.66 

17,129.20    Geo.  O.  Shattuck    '■        ...    .    17,129.20 
94,274,412.71 Amonnu  carried  forward,   •94.208.6094.& 


FrlDclp4l, 
ABC.  1<  UU.  PiiDCiiMl,  Jolr  SI,  18B>. 

#t,S7(,412.71  .  .  .  .  Anonnti  broi^ht  forward,    894,209.  G094,S3G,6o6. 71 

13,812.16  Warren  Faiid for Anatom'lHuieum,    12,880. IG 


6.26  Boylaton  Fund  for  UediMl  Frizei, 

S,098.S3  BoyUton    "      "         ><      Books, 

2,168.01     Medical  Librarj  Fund 

2,000.00  Quincy  Tufts  MLilical  Fund,     .     . 

23,51i;,G8  ZdwardH.  Barringer    "         .     . 

15,765.11     Mary  W  Bwett  Funa 

20,000.00    Sftmu«l  W.  Swett  " 

1,S2C.08  Samuel  S.  Fits 


Ni?w  SiLbs< 


■ijjno 


,619.53 
8,256.99 
2,078.26 
3,000.00 
25,51:1.68 
15,765.11 
20,000.00 
1,836.08 
9,760.00 


2,1SS.40 

110,293.88 

21,000.00 

26,309.67 

11,5.>5.3S 

2fi00.00 

6,000.00 

13,380.00 

60,000.00 

11S.285.9D 

60,000.00 

340.995.50 


7.17    John  Foster  Ini^omo  for  Medical 

Student!, 

D.  W.  Cheever  ScholarBhip, .    .    . 

OBSERVATOKY  FUNDS. 
Obaervatory  (balan< 


217.86 


S.S8       196,263.64 


Edward  B.  Phmipa  Fund, 
James  Hayward  " 

David  Seara  " 

Josiah.  ftubicy  " 

Charlotte  Harris  " 

Thomas  O.  Appletott  " 
Augustus  Story  ruiui,    . 

Kcbert  Treat  Paine  Fund, 
Paiixe  Frofp^sorahtp      . 
Uriab  A.  Boyden  Fund, 


Bruce  Fund, 
468.01    Draper  Memorial  (balan 


346.29 
110,293.88 

21,000.00 

26,879.24 

12,145.86 

2,000.00 

6.0O0.00 

13,380.00 

50,000.00 

120,110.35 

60,000.00 

230,208.14 

60,062.50 

772.93 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOB  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 
413,092.80    Buaeey  Tnut  (income  thereof,  k  to 
Bu»eyln,'iitutiun,  jloLsir  School, 
and  i  to  Divinity  School), 
4.793.02    Bu»e7  Institution,     .     .     . 
609.02    Busaey  Building  Fund,      . 

164,074.84    Jamaa  Arnold        ■' 164,468.60 

4,390.63     Arnold  Arboretum    " 4,681.08 

60,000.00    Bright  Li,(,-ac.v  60,000.00 

83,553.04    Robert  Troup  Faiue  Fund, .     .     .     85,012.34 

42,000.00    James  Savage  Fund 42,000.00 

3,171.60    John  Foster  " 8,171.60 

29,939.38    HenryHarris       "       .     . 
16,395.48    Gray  Fund  fur  EngraTingB, 
3,436.48    Oospe]  Cburcli  Fund, 
3,626.00    Fund  oftbe  Claas  of  1853, 
1,000.00       "     "   "       "     "  1834, 


.   .  Amonnta  carried  fonrard,     9T62,i)59.09t5,214, 119.60 
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Principal. 
Aug.  1, 1888.  Principal,  Joly  81, 1881. 


95,772,452.18      .   .   .   .  Amoimte  brought  forward,  $762,959. 0995,214,1 19.60 
197,375.32    Walter  Hastixigs  Building  J^nd,  .    65,643.01 
689,984.74    Price  Greenleaf  Fund,     ....  722,691.71 


23,160.28  Gore  Annuity  Fund,     .     .    . 

5,339.88  Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 

50,736.86  Bemis  Annuity  Fund,    .    .    . 

2,155.85  Dental  Subscription  Fund, 


28,743.76 
5,192.75 

50,785.24 
8,155.85 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

15,932.55    Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  tho  con- 

'  version  of  the  Indians,     ....     15,944.73 
4,805.57    Sarah  WinslowFU,  for  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,    4,810.61 


1,639,171.41 


20,755.84 


$6,761,943.23  $6,874,046.26 
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Changes  in  the  JFUnds  during  the  year  ending  July  Sly  1889, 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  81, 1889, 

as  before  stated, #6,874,046.25 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1, 

1888,  as  before  stated, 6,761,943.28 


Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of     .    .   .  9112,103.02 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 

Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,     .  146,715.59 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,    .   .  561.23 

Credit  balances  created                  **       *•       •*       .    .  83,090.00 

Increase  of  Funds  by  gain  from  change  of  investment,  14,588.08 
Increase  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure  in  College,  Library,  and  University 

accounts, 90.56 


Deduct  from  this  amount 
Decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds 
and  balances,  which  appear  both  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,    $131,825.78 
Unused  balance  returned  to  Trustee,    .  116.66 


$244,045.46 


131,942.44 


$112,108.02 


Net  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,  .    .    .     $131,942.44 
Less  increase  as  above, 98,329.87 


Leaving  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  following  table, $33,612.57 
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Statement  ahmoing  Vhanges  in  the  IHffi 

Increase  of  Funds  which  appear  both  at  the  beginnmg  and  the  end  o 
year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate  use) 
payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Stock  Account, $4,728.69 

President's  Fund, 202.69 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 1,702.86 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 164.72 

John  T3mdall  Scholarship, 65.88 

Sumner  Prize  Fund 12.11 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund, .16 

Rogers  Fellowships, •.  63.74 

Walter  Hastings  Fund 756.79 


$7,6 


COLLEGE. 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund, 65.77 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 41.09 

John  W.  P.  Abbott  Fund, 237.21 

GhimeyFund, 3,682.09 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, .86 

Abbot  Scholarship, 157.80 

Alford           **           50.13 

Bartlett       **           19.50 

Bassett        <'           16.67 

Bigelow       "           178.35 

Browne        "           162.34 

B.  8.  Choate  Scholarship, 13.14 

COass  of  1802           '*             .........  52.42 

1815  *       ''            (Kirkland),     .   .  121.14 

1817          "             45.76 

1828          *'             101.54 

1835          "             146.80 

1841          "             8.69 

1852          "           (Dana), 208.18 

1867          ** 142.06 

Orowninshield        <*             462.66 

Qeorge  &  Martha  Derby  Scholarship,    .   .   .  23.79 

W.  S.  Eliot      Scholarship, 22.21 

Greene                      **             148.55 

Hodges                     <<             444.01 

LevinaHoar           ''            42.65 

HoUis                        **             66.43 

Pennoyer                "            10.99 

Perkins                    ''             150.34 

Bodger                     *'             40.11 

Henry  B.  Bogers  ''             16.74 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  $6,879.02    $7,69 
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fhnds  during  the  year  ending  Jvly  SI,  1889. 

Decrease  of  Funds,  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  orer  income  received  (including  gifts 
for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 255.84 

Harris  Fellowships, 198.07 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,     .  .   .  1.63.58 

James  WallLer  Fellowship, 67.65 


684.64 


COLLEGE. 

Scholarship,     1.22 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 935.41 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 42.73 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 53.58 

Herbarium                 '*       1,134.67 

Botanical  Building    •'       15,735.19 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 1,374.98 

LIBRARY. 

Constantius  Fund, 359.47 

Subscription        **      58.38 

Bright                *♦ 44.64 

Haven               *»      80.17 

Homer              **     9.61 

LucyOsgrood    <'      156.97 

Ward                 **      149.06 

Waterston        *•      71.44 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances), 15.85 

Bowditch      Fund, 15.63 

113.74 

264.52 

54.13 

48.03 

88.51 

85.05 

14.07 

86.76 

128.45 


Hayes 

Hayward 

Lane 

Hinot 

Hary  Osgood 

Salisbury 

Sever 

Tucker 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

General  Fund, 726.12 

Thomas  Gary  Scholarships, 27.42 

George  Ohapman    **           15.57 

Vaaey  BLendall        **          64.56 


19,277.68 


1,844.47 


833.67 


Amount  carried  forward,    ....    #22,640.41^ 
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St€UemefU  showing  Changts  in  the  Diij^mrm 


Amounts  brought  forward,  .   •  •  #6,879.02  f7,697.& 

Bowditoh       Scholarship 91.51 

Bright                       ''         27.50 

OlaM  of  1814         **         .69 

Katthews                *'         850.24 

Merrick                   **         58.16 

Koray                      "         7.84 

BdwardBuMell     **         125.25 

Vary  do  I«eyerett  Saltonstall  Scholarship,  •  268. 17 

Dorothy  Saltonstall  Scholarship, 44.80 

BUdo                  SchoUrship, 85.75 

Sever                      '*            12.09 

Bewail                     ''            90.15 

Shattuok                  **            158.97 

Story                         **             154.98 

Stoughton                ''            42.85 

Qorham  Thomas    '*            6.04 

Toppaa                    **            51.06 

Townaend                *'            47.80 

•Whiting                    "            20.20 

John  Glover  Fund, 78.79 

Bo wdoin  Frizes, 174.84 

Hopkins  Gift  for  <*Deturs," 46.84 

Chauncey  Wright  Fund, 81.58 

BoUnic  Department, 129.91 

Fund  for  Religious  Services, 40.52 

Walcott  Scholarship, 8.79 

Exhibitions, 29.66 

Palfirey  Exhibition, 1.78 

aninoy  Tufts  Fund, 16.13 

Day                       '*       18.59 

Munroe                **       19.55 

CUssical  Publication  Fund  of  Class  of  1856,   .  807.88 

Carey  Building  Fund, 1,029.24 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances) , 753.92 

11.144.64 

LIBRARY. 

Denny        Fund, 20.86 

Hollis              "      42.56 

Lowell            **      7.12 

Shapleigh      **     64.44 

Sumner          " .  26.15 

Wales             **      77.87 

Walker          ''     66.56 

__806^ 

Amount  carried  forward, #19,147.14 
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RmcU  during  the  year  ending  Jvly  31^  1889.     (  Continued.) 

DS0BEA8B. 
Amount  brought  forward,  •  •  •  #22,640.16 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Boylston  Fond  for  Medical  Frizes, 456.72 

Medical  Library  Fund,     89.76 

Foster  income  for  Medical  Students, 89.81 

685.79 

OBSERVATORY. 

General  Fund, 1,837.11 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 10,787.86 


12,624.47 


FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund, 181,782.81 

Iiuoy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 147.18 

181,879.44 

ei67J80.16 


Unused  balance  of  Thayer  Scholarships  returned 

to  Trustee, 116.66 


Amount  carried  forward,  ....  $167,896.82 
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Statement  thoteing  Changet  in  the  Different 

m 

IKCREASS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .  .  $19,147.14 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

Professorship, oOO.OO 

John  W.  Quinby  Fund 60.04 

Jackson  Foundation C7.68 

Joshua  Clapp  Scholarship, 72.25 

J.  H.  Kendall           '*           217.94 

A.  W.  Buttrick  Fund, 224.63 

Beneficiary  monej  returned, 116.35 

1,258.89 

LAW   SCHOOL. 

General  Fund, $6,525.86 

New  Professorship, 337.02 

6,862.88 

LAWRENCE     SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL    AND 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY. 

General  Fund, 997.62 

Sturgris  Hooper  Fund 110.00 

1,107.62 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

General  Fund, 1,279.91 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,  ....  68.00 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 158.36 

1,506.27 

OBSERVATORY. 

David  Sears  Fund, 669.67 

Josiah  Qtiincy  Fund, 590.46 

Draper  Memorial, 284.92 

1,545.05 

FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Bussey  Institution, 1,639.91 

James  Arnold  Fund, 393.66 

Arnold  Arboretum, 190.45 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 1,459.30 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 18.55 

Oospel  Church  Fund, 175.58 

Gore  Annuity           **        583.48 

Bemis     "               *»       48.88 

Daniel  Williams   **       12.18 

Sarah  Winslow    <'       5.04 

4,526.53 

Amount  carried  forward, 985,954.88 
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JPunda  during  the  t/ear  ending  July  Sl^  1889.    ( Continued.) 

DEOBBASB. 

Amount  brought  forward, 9167«896.82 


Amount  oarried  forward, f  167,896.8S 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different 

nrCBEASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, $85,954.38 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Henry  Lee     Memorial  Fellowships, #127.75 

Ozias  Goodwin      *<                "          127.75 

Henry  B.  Borers  "                »*          127.75 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 13.90 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,  .   .  25.70 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship,  ...         138.38 

561.23 

Credit  balances  created. 

Samuel  Johnston  bequest  for  gate-way,  .   .   .  10,162.50 

Building  Fund  for  Professor  Cookers  addition 

to  the  University  Museum, 13,015.00 

Bruce  Fund, 50,062.50 

John  O.  Sargent  Prizes, 100.00 

Now  Subscription  for  Medical  School, 9,750.00 

83,090.00 

Bumford  Professorship,  gain  from  change  of  special 

investment, 3,444.88 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  net  gain  ft-om  change  of  special 

investments, 11,143.20 

14,588.08 

Increase  of  Stock  Account  by  surplus  of  income  over 
expenditures,  in  College,  Library,  and  University 
Accounts, 90.56 

9134,284.25 


Balance,  which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and 
balances  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1889,  exclud-     . 
ing  gifts  for  capital  account, 88,612.57 


Total, #167,896.82 
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I*\inds  during  the  year  ending  Jvly  31^  1889.     ( Continued.) 

DECBEA8S. 

Amoant  brought  forward, #167,896.82 


Total, •    .    .  $167,896.82 
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The  following  tables  are  not  foond,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treas- 
urer's books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources 
and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University.  The  income 
of  every  ftind  held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum 
paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  ftind,  in  case  that  sum  be 
either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  fund.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  income  of  a  ftind  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.   A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  60. 

Table  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account,  at  present  accumulating, $4,728.69 

Income  of  the  following  flinds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,      6,394.60 

Israel  Munsoxi, 804.83 

lieonardJarvis,      862.16 

Samuel  B.  Bradford, 268.28 

Sever, 459.90 

John  0.  Ghray, 1,277.60 

George  B.  Dorr, 5,925.91 

Seth  Turner, 255.50 

Henry  T.  Morgan 4,187.34 

Henry  Harris,  it  of  income, 764.94 

Francis  E.  Parker, 5,816.05 

WiUiam  Perkins, 1,583.00 

Stanton  Blake, 21.31 

John  Cowdin,  from  special  investment,     .   .   .  1,628.70 

Walter  Hastings,  from  special  investment,    .  756.79 

Thomas  Cotton,     7.51 

President's, 3,202.59 

Parker  Fellowships, 2,894.66 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,     .   .   .  586.42 

Harris  Fellowship, 551.98 

James  Walker  Fellowship,      557.35 

Bogers  Fellowships, 1,613.74 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 539.72 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 565.88 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 127.75 

Ozias  GkMdwin  *'              ''            127.75 

Henry  Bromfield  Bogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  127.75 

Sumner  Prize, 112.11 

Retiring  Allowance, 1,702.86 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, •    .  18.90 

48,417.42 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  m8,417.48 
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Table  I.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .    .    .  ^48,417.42 

From  John  O.  Sargent,  gift  for  prizes, 8100.00 

FromBobertN.  Toppan,*«     ♦'        «*        150.00         260.00 

Balance  remaining  after  diyiding  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, 149.12 

For  examination  fee  for  degree  of  S.D., 80.00 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 400.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 6.01 

Sale  of  Anniversary  volume, 49.50 

**      Catalogues,  Calendars,  and  Directories,    .    .    .  627.01       1,261.64 

#49,929.06 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers*  Expenses. 

Advertising, $150.00 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 637.89 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          "        147.11 

Printing  other  reports,  auditing  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts, &c., 187.00      1,072.00 

Office  Expenses. 

President's,      790.07 

Treasurer's, 731.00 

Bursar's, 1,554.93 

Supt.  of  Buildings,    • 149.86 

Corporation  Rooms  (fbel,  rent,  furniture,  &c.),  .  2,779.49      6,005.35 

Salaries. 

President| 8,007.35 

Treasurer  and  Deputy  Treasurer, 5,000.00 

Secretory  of  the  University, 2,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 100.00 

Bursar, 2,500.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 888.34 

Clerks  Treasurer's  office, 3,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,266.67    24,557.36 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Insurance, 734.78 

Repairs,  ftiel,  gas,  &c., 532.31      1,267.09 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising, 146.03 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds  outside  of  College  Yard,  2,842.90 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 300.00 

Watering  streets,  and  water, 278.55 

Watchmen, 927.24 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 184.52 

Printing, 248.95 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .   .  $4,558. 19  #32,901.80 
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Table  L,  coNTunrsD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .   .  $4,658. 19  $32,901.80 
General  Expenses. 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 1,487.50 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  President's  House,  474.98 

Surveying  the  Brighton  Marsh, 569.15 

Delegates*  expenses  to  Universities, 317.80 

Legal  services, 433.00 

Interest  on  advances  for  Universitj  Lands,  .   .   .  909.78      8,700.40 

Fellowships.  $4 1 ,602.90 

John  Parker, 3,150.00 

Harris,    . 750.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 750.00 

James  Walker, 625.00 

Rogers, 1,550.00 

Morgan, 3,000.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 375.00 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 500.00    10,700.00 

Prizes. 

Bobert  K.  Toppan, 150.00 

Oharles  Sumner, 100.00        250.00 

$52,552.20 

Table  No.  II. 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $180,772.12 

Rents  available  for  general  expenses, 35,162.24  215,934.36 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot  (accumulating), 157.80 

Alford  (accumulating), 50.13 

Bartlett, 269.50 

Bassett, 286.67 

Bigelow, 595.01 

Bowditch, 5,591.51 

Bright,  it  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,277.50 

Browne  (accumulating), 162.34 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate, 313.14 

COasB  of  1802, 372.42 

**       1814, 150.69 

<*       1815  (Kirkland), 271.14 

"       1817, 195.76 

*'       1828  (accumulating), 101.54 

*<       1885  (accumulating), 146.30 

"       1841, 208.69 

1852  (Dana)  (accumulating),     .   .   .         208.18 

Amounts  carried  forward,     $10,35d.82$215,9S4.S6 
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TaBLZ   n.,  COSTINVEXK 

BXCEIFT8. 
Anunnta  brought  fonrird,  1 10,858. 83(215 

dttH  of  1856,  from  special  investment,   .   .   .  600.00 

1867  (iiccumulaiinKj U2.08 

Warren  H.  Cudworth,               600.00 

CrowTunahield  (nccumulnting) 462.66 

Geor^HiidKartliaDerby 278.79 

Wm.  Samuel  Bliot, 273.31 

Fairar, 298.78 

GrOMte  (occuTDulittinK) U8.GS 

Price  Oreenleaf,         8,000.00 

ft  Hoar  <TaK-n  of  Lincoln), 292.6fi 

■  (n  ecu  mulcting), iU.Ol 

Hollia, 266.18 

Q«cirge  Bmeraou  Iiowell, 400.00 

Matthews  <4  of  net  rent*  of  HaU) 4,660.24 

Willi&m  Merrick, 268.16 

Morey 882.6* 

Fennojer.    lotoreit, 9118.49 

Annuity,      277.ft>  890.99 

FerkilU  (accumulating), 1S0.34 

Bodger  (nccuinuUting)      40.11 

Henry  Bromfleld  Kogers 166.74 

Edwardltuasell  uiccumutaiiii^'), 12J.2G 

Mary  &  Leverstt  Saltonstall  (accumulating) ,  268. 17 

Dorothj  Saltoiwtall  (accumulating),   ....  44.80 

Sava^, 800.00 

Sever,      162.09 

Bewail, 490.15 


Blade, 286.75 

Story  (accumulRtiuE) 1G4.98 

Stou^htoii<ai.'<-umii1aIing) 64.73 

OorluUB  IhonUM, 206.04 

Toppau,      861.06 

Townaend, 1,247.30 

Valcott, 203.79 

Whiting 620.20    80,666.41 

IwtiTedfl-otQ  theTrmgteeof  tlieTliajrer  ScbolaTBliipB,  .  .   .          3,600.00 

Hlier  BeneBciarf  Funds,  incouie  of. 

"Eilul.itions           ■.   ,  602.88 

Palfrey  "Exhibition," 91.78 

Samuel  Ward.     From  special  investment,    .   .  50.00 

Jolm  OloTer  (nccumulatingj, 73.79 

ftuincyTufta, 661.18 

MoseaSay, 278.68 

Munroe,         S29.I5 

Price  Qreenleaf  Aid, 13,604.88 

SchoUnhip  and  Beneflciary  money  returned,  .   .  2.7.70    I6,01S.S6 

Amount  carried  forward $366,011.01 
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Table  II.,  coNmnncD. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .  $266,01' 
Prise  FundSi  income  of. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Frixes  for  Elocution,  $212.27 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,    .   .  649.84 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  <*  Deturs,'*     .   .  .  287.87 

Ghauncey  Wright, 81.58       1,18 

Funds  for  Instruction,  income  of, 

Alford  Professorship, $1,417.97 

Boylston         **          1,448.02 

BUot                 "          1,104.78 

J.  Phillips's  addition  to  Eliot  Professorship,      500.00 

Erving  Professorship, 178.85 

Fisher            *<                1,839.14 

Hersey          "               i  inc.  of  the  Fund,  619.85 

HoUis             ''               (Mathematics),  .   .  191.47 

HoUis             "                (Divinity),     .    .    .  1,763.87 

Mcliean        <*               2,200.52 

Perkins         "               1,073.10 

Plummer       '<                1,278.52 

Pope              "               2,682.75 

Bumford       <*                2,867.27 

Smith             "                1,182.45 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 829.86 

Thos.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Prof.,  .   .   .  1,111.12 

Thos.  Lee     '*      '*  Reading, 807.28 

Glass  Subscription, 7,409.50 

Henry  Flynt, 16.76 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 141.09 

Gifts  for  salaries,      950.00      81,61 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips's  unrestricted  Fund,  1,609.65 

<'  John  A.  Blanchard's         **             **  53.66 

"  Daniel  H.  Pierce                 "             **  657.74 

"  J.  W.  P.  Abbot        ♦*    (accumulating),  237.21 

**  John  E.  Thayer  Fund,      787.04 

**  Fund  for  Religious  Services, 40.52 

»*  Oumey  Fund, 8,682.09 

''  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of 

1856, 807.88 

**        "  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund,  .   .   .  745.19     18,19( 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, 2,128.00 

Fee  for  use  of, 10.00 

For  use  of  by  other  departments, 1,566.82       8,70< 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, 8,882.50 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 87.79       3,92< 

Amount  carried  forward,     .   .   .  $319,5(N 
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Table  II.,  continttxd. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   •  $819,555.28 

Carey  Building  Fund. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 1,029.24 

Samuel  Johnaton  bequest  for  gate-way. 

Amount  of  gift, 10,000.00 

Interest  on  Fund, 162.50      10,162.50 

Building  Fund  for  Professor  Cooke'a  addition  to  the 
University  Museum. 

Subscriptions  received, 18,000.00 

Interest  on  Fund, 15.00      13,015.00 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund, 2,179.47 

"        "  the  Lowell  Fund, 2,819.89 

GifU  for  present  use,      2,100.00 

Rent  of  house, 700.00       7,798.86 

Sotanical  Building  Fund. 

Subscriptions  received,       27,000.00 

Interest  on  Fund, 320.07      27,820.07 

Eerbarium.     Income  of  Fund, 1,025.42 

GifU  for  present  use,  ....       130.65 

Received  from  Professor  Gray'a  copyrights,   .      2,205.59       8,861.66 

Sundries.  • 

For  Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departm'ts,  6,272.62 
For  use  of  rooms  by  College  officers,  &c.,  .  .  .  630.01 
Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,  .  .  •  521.00 
**  Chemistry  and  Physics  pamphlets,  .   .   •         275.50 

grass, 50.00 

**  old  examination  papers, 70.96 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c.,  ....  814.00 
Balance  of  fees  for  Summer  Courses,  ....  244.29 
Laboratory  fees  received. 

Chemical, $5 ,672.01 

Physical, 1,268.77 

Natural  History, 1,378.75  8,819.53      17,197.91 

Gifts  for  books  for  Class-room  libraries,    ....  1,420.50 

Total  receipts, #400,861.08 

PAYMENTS. 

^aid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Bartlett, #250.00 

Baaaett, 270.00 

Bigelow, 416.66 

Bowditch, 5,500.00 

Bright, 1,260.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  •   .   .    #7,686.66 


it 


TaBLB  IL,  COMTUniXD. 

FATHENTS. 

Amount  brongtit  forward, .  .  .  •7,e8S.6C 

Sulnff  Starlinff  Cho«t«, SOO.OO 

Wnrtcu  H.  Oodwortb, 600.00 

COaHOflSOS, «n.oo 

"       1B14, 160.00 

"       1816  (KirkUad) 150.00 

<<       1817, 160.00 

<•      1S41, 800.00 

"       1868 fiOO.00 

a«)Tg«  and  Xaitb*  Z>erb7,      SOO.OO 

Wm.  Samuel  Bitot, SM.OO 

Parru,      800.00 

Frias  OrMnloa^ S,000.0(r 

Ifftvitw  Hoar 360.00 

Hollu, S00.00 

0«org«  Smerson  Irf)weU, 400.00 

UBtthewB, 4,600.00 

Williani  Karrick SOO.OO 

Horay,       874.80 

Pflnnorer, 880.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bog«r«, 160.00 

BavB^,        800.00 

Sever IBO.OO 

Sewall,      '400.00 

Shattnck, S,800.00 

Blade 860.00 

Tbayer, 8,600.00 

Oorliaiii  ThonuM,      SOO.OO 

loppan, 800.00 

TowuMod, 1,200.00 

Waleott, 200.00 

Whiting 600.00  >a»,491.4C^ 

fiiA  other  Beneflciaries  fi'om  the  following  Fundi. 

EjnliibUions,        •.    .    .  4T3.22 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 90.00 

Satnuel  Ward  Income, 60.00 

ttuincjr  Tufta        "          646.00 

Day  Fund                "           366.00 

Muaroe  Funi!         "           610.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid 14,840.34    I6.763.*ff 

Prizei.     Boylstan  Prizee  for  Elocution 266.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Diwertations 176.00 

JJeturs  ■•  from  gophina  Fund 241.68         9-1.6S 

f  Gj-umasmm. 

SaUriet  and  wages, 6,720.00 

Janitort  and  cleuiiDg, 1,268.48 

Amounti  carried  forward,  .    .    .  9S,978.48«47,S£e.4« 
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Tablb  IL,  coiminxsD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoonta  brought  forward,  •  •  .  96,973.48947,226.46 

Gm,  water,  Aiel,  and  sundriea, 1,628.78 

Repairs  and  improYementfl, 794.71 

Apparatof, 160.85 

Insurance,     795.00    10,852.77 

BEbnon  Physical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  building  and  fixtures, 2,287.92 

Laboratory  expenses, $8,657.85 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College,  .   .   .         600.00  8,057.85       5,295.27 

hn  E.  Thajrer  Fund, 

Expenses  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,   .   .   .  840.62 

rosl^tan  Fund. 

Repairing  and  photographing  Stoughton  monument,  11.88 

aries  for  instruction, 171,568.20 

rments  for  College  Edifices  not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books. 

Repairs  and  improvements 14,006.88 

Insurance 1,875.08    15,381.41 

fcanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c.y  •  •   .  7,668.95 

fcanical  Building  Fund. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c. , 43,055.26 

rbarium,  for  labor,  repurs,  materials,  &c., 4,496.28 

id  from  gifts  for  Books  for  Political  Economy  Dept.,        38.45 

*  *»        **       "      '«        "    American  History      "  198.47 

*  *»        **      **      **        *•    French  **  58.00 

*  "        **       **      "         **    Sanskrit  **  260.00 

*  **        »•      "      **        **    Social  Questions,  116.66  666.58 

neral  Expenses. 
Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 
Physical  Apparatus  (Prof.  Trowbridge),  1,230.00 
Mineral  and  Chemical  (Prof.  Cooke),    .      800.00 

Botanical  (Prof.  Goodale), 200.00 

Botanical  (Prof.  Farlow), 200.00 

Geological  (Prof.  Shaler), 200.00 

Zoological  (Prof.  Mark), 200.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  James), 50.00 

Fine  Arts  (Prof.  Norton), 200.00 

Geography  (Asst.  Prof.  Davis),  ....  100.00 
Petrography  (Instructor  Wolff),  ....        25.00 

Drawing  (Instructor  Moore), 150.00 

Photographing  (Asst.  Prof.  Sargent),  .  150.00 
Laboratory  fees  appropriated,  ....  8,319.53 
Fuel  and  service  in  Nat.  Hist.  Labor's,    1,000.00  12,824.53 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 
Expenses  paid  by  the  College, •   .      600.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $13,424.539306,558.62 


Table  IL,  coifriNUBD. 

PAYMENTS.  . ' 

Amounts  brought  forward,  918,424.58$dOG,558.62 
Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  serrices,     .    8,250.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master,    ....    1,200.00 

Choir,      1,350.00 

Books,  hynmals,  and  music,  ....      209.86 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c., 1,399.72 

Services  and  wages, 145.75  7,555.88 

Admission  examinations, 1,275.84 

Advertising, 848.04 

Books, 8.46 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books,      8,787.94 

College  Yard  expenses,  labor,  material,  &c.,     .   .  2,488.54 

Commencement  Dinner, 581.49 

Dean  and  Chairman  Parietal  Committee,  salaries, 

and  office  expenses, 8,946.75 

Fuel,  &c., 8,822.78 

Furniture, 758.81 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 494.58 

Gas,      1,202.85 

Legal  services, 141.00 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches,      1,017.00 

Printing  office,  expenses, 7,488.41 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 4,306.30 

**  undergraduates,        508.42 

in  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of),  .    .    .  207.92 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 470.69 

Watchmen, 605.00 

Water  rates,       - 554.55 

Clerical  service  for  Summer  Schools,  &c.,     .    .    .  43.45    59,548.g 

Total  payments, #866,107.9 


it 


Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library, $540.18 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch, 108.49 

Bright,  1  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,  $1,277.50 

Interest  on  balance, 4.96     1,282.46 

Gonstantius,  1  of  income  for  the  purchase  of  books,      675.67 

Denny, 272.86 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....  $2,879.16 
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Tablb  in.y  coirrnnTBD. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $2,879.16 

Elisa  Farrar,             289.94 

Horace  A.  Haven, 162.09 

FzandB  B.  Hayes, 628.62 

George  Hasrward,      278.08 

Thomas  Hollis,         119.98 

Sidney  Homer,      107.41 . 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 276.76 

Lowell, 1,121.08 

Charles Minot.  From specialinvestmH,  $4,200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,            6.29  4,206.29 

Lucy  Osgood, 872.87 

Hary  Osgood, 868.28 

Stephen  Salisbury, 274.20 

Sever, 1,028.44 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 205.98 

Charles  Sumner, 1,909.16 

Ichabod  Tucker.  From  special  investrn't,  $200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,      6.90  206.90 

George  W.  Wales.     Gift, 200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,     17.87  217.87 

James  Walker, .   ,   .  814.69 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 277.47 

Executors  of  Robert  Waterston. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,     .    .    .  42. 46 116 ,676. 47 

Gift  from  Dante  Society, 100.00 

Sale  of  duplicates,  &c.,    . 28.70       128.70 

Barnes  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (|  of  income),  1,884.65 

Ck>nstantius 

Daniel  Treadwell 

^>aniel  Austin         <* 

3Eben  Wright 


it 


^rice  Greenleaf 


it 


(< 


1   *•        "  676.67 

"       468.69 

"       818.86 

"       6,110.00 

**       26.66 

18,904.82  21,887.73 


«« 


^eesfor  use  of  Library,       176.00 

Sale  of  Bulletins, 27.00       202.00 

^7,889.90 

^or  Book,  from  PAYMENTS. 

Subscription   Fund, $698.66 

Bowditch           <*  124.12 

Bright                **  1,827.10 

Oonstantins      <*  1,086.14 

I>enny               "  261.60 

"  408.68 


t( 


242.26 


Amount  carried  forward, $8,982.86 
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Tabls  rV.,  coNTunrsD. 

BECEIFTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  ....  $6,986.98 

Samuel  Dexter, 1,036.81 

Henry  Lienow, 469.85 

Hary  P.  Towneend, 268.28 

Winthrop  Ward, 107.81 

Samuel  Hoar, 53.65 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 53.65 

Caroline  Merriam, 53.65 

Joseph  Baker, 402.41 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .  2,044.00 

OUver  Ames, 868.70 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 511.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond, 51.10 

New  Endowment, 3,649.92  $16,555.81 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Jackson  Foundation, 707.68 

Thomas  Cary, 264.24 

George  Chapman, 124.48 

Joshua  Clapp 197.25 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 217.94 

Nancy  Kendall, 168.78     1,680.82 

^x^come  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, 111.80 

William  Pomroy,     53.65 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, .   .  26.83 

Lewis  GN)uld, 46.55 

Daniel  Austin, 45.48 

AbnerW.  Buttrick, 644.63 

Adams  Ayer, 51.10 

John  W.  Uuinby, 60.04 

Interest  on  Beneficiary  money  returned,    ....  116.35      1,155.93 

^Qxyamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for  use  of 

this  School), 3,852.45 

'X'erm  BiUs. 

For  instruction, 2,187.20 

For  rents,       2,520.00     4,667.20 

^ale  of  book  cases  giren  by  Mrs.  Ezra  Abbot,     •  .  .  10.00 

'<    duplicate  books, 27.64          87.64 

927,938.85 

PAYMENTS. 

^or  Salaries  for  instruction, 918,586.13 

Senricea  and  wages, 1,914.76 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements,      1,739.53 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,003.00 

Bookf  and  binding, 644.08 

Amount  carried  forward,    .   .    $23,837.50 
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Table  IV.,  contdtubd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .     $2S,BS7M 

Printiiig 55.00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water, 779.48 

Stationery,  postage,  diplomas,  and  sundries,    .   .   .  209.90 

Collation, 75.00 

Furniture, 188.84 

Insurance, 225.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium 146.50 

Advertising, 94.41  $25,611.lS 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jackson  Foundation, 640.00 

Thomas  Gary, 291.66 

George  Chapman,' 140.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 125.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 283.84     1,480.00 

Paid  beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds  : 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 420.00 

William  Pomroy, 52.50        472.50 

#27,518.6» 

Tablk  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, $705.84 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 804.88 

Bex^amin  Bussey     '*            1,225.88 

Isaac  Boyall              '<            426.28 

New  Professorship, 4,837.02 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 1,827.90 

Bei\jamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 8,852.45 

John  Foster,  income  for  Law  Students  every 

second  year, 162.09  $18,841.74: 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, 81,150.00 

Gift  f^om  Harvard  Law  School  Association  to  increase 

the  instruction  in  Constitutional  Law, 500.00 

Sale  of  Books, 49.01 

*«    **  Catalogues, 178.40        222.41 

♦45,714.15 

PAYMENTS.  "^^^^^^^^^ 

For  Salaries  for  instruction, .    $24,000.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 8,889.67 

Janitors,  cleaning,  &c., 1,056.82 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  .   •    $28,895.99 
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Table  V,,  coNnNuxD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .   .  928,895.99 

Books  and  binding, 2,690.08 

Fuel, 993.30 

Gas, 726.46 

Printing 428.76 

Scholarsh^s, 1,200.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 963.82 

Stationery  and  postage, 170.69 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 160.24 

Water  rates, 44.02 

Furniture, 247.50 

Serrices  of  examiners  and  proctors, 91.60 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,222.62 

Insurance, 660.00 

Librarian's  trarelling  expenses  in  Europe,    ...  851.41 

Advertising, 15.00  $38,851.27 


Tablb  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS, 
income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance,  ' $2,892.62 

Jackson, 980.76 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 664.69 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylflton,  for  Medical  Prizes,  .  208.28 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  168.36 

George  C.  Shattuck, 876.29 

Hersey  Professorship,  {income  of  the  fUnd,  .   .  413.24 

Medical  Library  Fund, 110.78 

duinoy  Tufts, 102.20 

David  Williams  Gheever  Scholarship,  ....  138.38 

Bdward  K.  Barringer, 1,308.71 

Henry  Harris,  i  of  income,     764.94 

Kary  W.  Swett, 806.59 

flamnel  W.  Swett,    • 1,022.00 

Samuel  E.  Fitas, 93.66 

John  Foster  Income    for  Medical  Students. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 16.69  910,640.09 

From  stadsnts  for  instruction, 64,322.00 

**          **      for  graduation  fees, 1,620.00 

"  "       in  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and 

chemicals, 1,681.48 

*'          *'      in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  use  of  material,  488.00 

for  extra  examination  fees, 130.00   68,141.48 

Amount  carried  forward,  .   .   .  $68,681.67 


• 


«•  (» 
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Tablb  VL,  coNmnjED. 

BECEIPTS. 

Amonnt  brought  forward,  •  •  •  •  $68, 
From  Dental  and  Veterinary  Schools  for  Laboratory 

inBtmction, 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes, 

Use  of-  lecture  room  by  Medical  Society, 

Subscriptaons  to  raise  the  standard  of  Medical  Education,  9, 

♦78. 

PAYMBNT8. 
Boylflton  Medical  Prizes. 

Prizes, 9650.00 

Advertising, 15.00       9 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Insurance,      •  897.99 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 188.70 

Bdward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  No.  1,   .  $800.00 

"    2,    .      200.00  600.00 

Faculty  Scholarships, 800.00 

Beneficiaries  from  Foster  income, 105.00     1, 

Chemical  Laboratory, 2,052.50 

Physiological  Laboratory, 400.00 

Anatomy, 1,750.00 

Pathological  Laboratory, 100.00 

Bacteriological  Laboratory, 200.00 

Obstetrics,      800.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 200.00    . 

Materia  Medica, 50.00 

Bandaging, 50.00 

Model  of  the  brain, 75.00 

Hygiene, ' 50.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 46,100.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,581.48 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 201.80    58. 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,155.00 

Books,  from  Library  Fund, 200.54 

Fuel 1,886.86 

Gas,     848.40 

Insurance,     885.00 

Printing, 408.90 

Services  and  wages, 2,756. 10 

Stationery,  postage,  and  sundries, 198.65 

Water  rates,      599.60 

Furniture, • •  80.90 

Janitors  and  cleaning,     • 8,809.84 

Legal  services, 178.91 

Freight,  diplomas,  &c., 58.99 

Snpplies,  tools,  and  material, 880.16  18, 


J 
^ 
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Table  No,  VIL 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Endowment  Fand, ••....  9196.86 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction, 6,250.00 

.Fees  from  Infirmary, 99,844.20 

«*      **    Laboratory, 1,117.85  8,961.56 

Gifts  for  present  use, 160.00 

$10,666.91 

PAYMENTS. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $400.71 

Care  of  rooms  and  cleaning, 1,089.76 

Freight,  diplomas,  &c., 76.83 

Fuel, 260.89 

Gas, 113.62 

Supplies,  apparatus,  &c., 1,765.08 

Interest  on  debt, 806.70 

Printing, 78.80 

Repairs  and  improrements, 277.97 

Salaries  fbr  instruction, 8,000.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 54.48 

Water  rates, 77.00 

Medical  School,  for  Laboratory  instruction, 150.00 

Furniture, 25.90 

$7,671.64 


Table  No.  VIII. 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  AND  MUSEUM  OP 

COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

BECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  balance     $10.94 

ProfiBssorship  of  Engineering, 1,988.04 

Abbott  Lawrence, 8,144.49 

James  Lawrence, 2,574.16 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,568.11 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,555.00 

Btnrgia  Hooper, 6,110.00 

AgaeeiB  XemoriaL    Interest,  .  .  .  914,656.81 

From  special  investment,        668.21  15,210.02 

Teaoheni  and  Pupils, 888.06 

Hnmboldty 895.57 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,  .  .  .      6,002.67 

#88,942.05 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction,     5,140.68 

#44,082.78 
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PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Mateiim  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, %2,655M 

AgBHHig  Memorial,  general  expenses,   ....  10,720.87 

AgBHHig  Memorial,  advances  repaid,      ....  4,489.65 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 888.05 

Humboldt, 895.57 

Permanent, 6,002.67 

Sturgia  Hooper. 

Professor  of  Geology, 5,000.00 

$29,551.81 

Salaries  for  instruction,     10,064.61 

Instruments  and  apparatus,      18.00 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 100.00 

Books  and  binding, 182.64 

Printing, 19.00 

Fuel, 888.80 

Gas,  water,  freight,  and  sundries, 45.75 

Janitor  and  cleaning,      271.74 

Labor  and  repairs, 174.02 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 855.19 

Scholarships, 1,450.00 

Insurance 144.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 197.20 

Furniture, 62.85 

18,428.8( 

$42,975.1] 


Table  No.  IX. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Observatory,  balance, $111.55 

Edward  B.  Phillips, 5,686.02 

James  Hayward, 1,078.10 

Bobert  Treat  Paine.    Interest,    .   .  $5,788.19 

From  special  inrestment,    .   .   .         424.86  6,208.05 

Paine  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy,   .   .  2,555.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 12,814.84 

Augnstas  Story, 688.72 

Bavid  Sears, 1,889.88 

Josiah  Uoincy, 590.46 

James  Savage  (i  of  net  income),     461.55 

Charlotte  Harris, 102.20 

Thomas  G.  Appleton, 255.50 

. .  New  Endowment, 2,555.00  $88,886JI 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....     $dS,886.81 
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Table  IX.,  comnrusD. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .  .  .  $88,886.89 

From  tale  of  time  liguds, 8,148.88 

a       44     »4  gnMs,. 20.00     8,168.88 

u  Henry  Braper,  on  account  of  gift  for  special 

research  (additional), 6,600.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,   .   .   .  24.94     6,624.94 
Catherine  W.  Bruce,  gift  for  a  photographic 

telescope, 60,000.00 

Interest  on  balance, 62.60   60.062.60 

Balance  of  old  subscription  for  immediate  use,    ...  26.00 

♦98,667.09 

PAYMENTS. 
From  the  following  Funds. 

Uriah  A.  Boyden,  supplies,  apparatus,  ser- 
vices, &c.,     928,102.20 

Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  senri- 

ces,  &c., 6,240.02  #29,842.22 

Salaries  and  wages, 16,662.76 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Obserratory, 842.20 

Oas, 49.80 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  1,298.11 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .  2,290.46 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 486.08 

Fuel, 129.20 

Books  and  binding, •.   .  618.06 

Water  rates, 94.60 

Printing, 2,877.46 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 664.40 

Furniture, 227.47 

Interest  on  advances, •  •  100.80 

On  account  of  advances  to  Observatory  real  estate  repaid,  899.20 

Supplies  and  materials, 447.80 

Rent  of  house, 90.00 

Insurance, 876.00   26,841.79 

$64,684.01 

Table  No.  X. 
BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

RBCEIPTS. 

Interest  on  nnezpended  balance, $244.97 

From  Bnaaey  Trust  (1  net  income), 7,704.91 

From  Bnaaey  Building  Fund, 81.12 

Fees  for  instruction, 476.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries, 1,282.79 

Board  of  horsea,  cattle,  &c., 1,606.78 

Gift  for  preMnt  use. 100.00  $11,896.67 
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Tabus  X.,  coirmruBD. 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries, 6,800.00 

Books, 26.93 

Fael  for  school  building, 39.95 

Services  and  wages, 1,947.34 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 684^88 

Repairs  and  improrements, 312.54 

Grain, 448.39 

Advertising, 77.95 

Horse  shoeing, 109.91 

Seeds, 25.10 

Farming  tools, 154.37 

Freight,  telegrams,  weighing  hay,  &c., 81.80 

Insurance, 547.00   $9,755.66 

James  Arnold  Fund. 

Income  of  Fund,  • $7,873.23 

Faymenii. 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, $7,479.57 

Arnold  Arboretum. 

ReeeipU. 

Income  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, $224.88 

From  James  Arnold  Fund, 7,479.57 

Sale  of  wood,  grass,  &c., ...     1,594.28 

$9,298.28 

Pciymenii. 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant, $8,000.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum,  senrices,  labor,  &c., 6,107.78 

—  $9,107.78 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Receipts. 

Term  bills,  for  instruction, $2,186.19 

a        a    graduation  fees,  ' 150.00 

'*        '*    use  of  microscopes, 16.00     2,352.19 

Subscriptions  to  Veterinary  Hospital,  ....   .   .   .   .      1,930.00 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Forge, 12,731.08 

Gift  for  present  use, 25.00  $17,088.27 

Paymenii. 

Salaries  and  wages, $8,875.51 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 112.00 

Rent, 1,280.00 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  &c., 8,982.8> 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  .  .  $14,199.88; 
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Payments, 

Amonnt  curried  fonrard,  •  •  .  914,199.88 

Frintinfiry 88.98 

Stadoneiy,  postage,  telephone,  &c., 884.19 

Bepain  and  improvementa, 198.29 

Fuel,     188.90 

Water, 41.40 

Gftfl, 168.66 

Freight,  diplomaa,  and  snndriea, 176.67 

Taxes, 269.84 

Board  of  horses,  &c.  at  Bossey  Insdtation, 170.64 

Interest  on  advances, 1,026.79 

Advertising  and  catalognics, 228.50 

Medical  School  for  Laboratory  instruction, 140.00 

$17,162.19 


♦  Tablb  No.  XL 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

Buflsey  Trust. 

EeeetpU. 
Net  income  from  Beal  Estate, #21,709.81 

Paym^nii. 

Auraities, #6,800.00 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bossey  Institution,    7,704.91 
One-qomrter         "         **         ««         Divinity  School,    .    8,852.45 

"        "  "         "         "         Law  School,  .  .  .    8,852.45 

#21,709.81 

»      •^~^— ^-^^— ^-^-^^-^^^— ^— ^-^^— — — ^-^^^— 

Gray  Fund  for  BngraTings. 

Beeeipis, 
Interest  on  Fond, #817.45 

Paymenii. 

To  the  TrMsurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, #798.90 


* 


Annuity  Funds. 

Reeetpii. 

Gore,  interest, #1,188.48 

Lucy  Osgood,  interest, 272.87 

BsmiSy  interest, 2,592.66 

#4,049.01 

PaymenU, 

QorOi  annuities, #600.00 

Lney  Osgood,  annuity, 420.00 

snnuilj,     2,544.28 

#8,564.28 
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Table  XL,  coNmnrxD. 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

Reeeipti, 

Income  of  special  inyestioent, ^80,809.66 

Gain  from  change  of  special  inyestment, 11,148.20 

t41,958.S6 

Paymenit, 

Scholarships, 8,000.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,   .   .     18,904.88 

Balance  of  income  for  Library  expenses, 18,904.82 

$80,809.66 

Daniel  WiUiams  Fond. 

ReeeipU, 
Interest  on  Fund, $814.18 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, «.  $267.33 

<<         '<  Mashpee  Indians, 534.67 

#802.00 

Sarah  Winalow  Fund. 

ReceipU, 
Interest  on  Fund, $245.59 

Paymenti, 

Minister  at  Tyngsboroogh,  Mass., $117.27 

Teacher  at  «*  "         117.27 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  Uniyersity, 6.01 

$240.55 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund. 

ReeeipU. 
Interest  on  balance, 8,840.56 

PcmfmenU. 
On  account  of  construction,      $185,572.87 


Class  Funds. 

Receipts, 

Class  of  1884,  income  of  special  inyestment, $40.00 

"      "  1868,      »«       "       *'  •*  105.00 

$145.00 

Payments, 

To  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1884, $40.00 

«*         *«         *»    "       **      •*  1868, i05.00 

$145.00 
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TaBLB    XL,    CONTINUED. 

Sundry  Aoooonts. 

ReeeipU, 

Oo«i>elGhiirdhFd.  (accnmolating).  Intei^st  on  Fund,  $175.58 
Robert  Troup  Paine  Fd.  <'  From  special  inyestm't,  1,459.80 
Adyances  to 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  from  general  inrest- 

ments, 128.92 

Rnmford  Profeasorship,  gain  from  change  of  special  in- 

yestment, 8,444.88 

#5,208.68 

PaymetUs. 

Annuity  for  daes  of  1809, $120.00 

Gumey  annnities, 1,000.00 

Advances  to  Dental  School  repaid,  in  part, 2,895.27 

Unnsed  balance  of  Thayer  Scholarships  returned  to 

Trostee, 116.66 

$4,181.98 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table        I.    Uniyersity, 

Table       IL     College, 

Table     HI.    Library, 

Table      IV.    Divinity  School, 

Table       V.    Law  School, 

Table     YI.     Medical  School, 

Table    VU.    Dental  School, 

Table  VUI.    Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Mu- 
seum of  Comparatiye  Zoology, 
Table     IX.     Observatory, 

Bussey  Institution, 

James  Arnold  Fund, 

Arnold  Arboretum, 

^  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .   . 

Bussey  Trust, 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,     .   .   . 

Annuity  Funds, 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund, 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,     .... 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund, 

Class  Funds, 

^  Sundry  Accounts, 


Table       X. 


Table     XI.  ^ 


Beceipti. 

FftTinaitB. 

$49,929.06 

962,552.2(^ 

400,861.08 

866,107.25 

37,889.90 

47,769.28 

27,938.85 

27,618.68 

45,714.15 

88,851.27 

78,791.57 

68,082.71 

10,566.91 

7,671.64 

44,082.73 

42,975.11 

93,667.09 

54,684.01 

11,895.57 

9,755.66 

7,873.28 

7,479.57 

9,298.28 

9,107.78 

17,038.27 

17,162.19 

21,709.81 

21,709.81 

817.45 

798.90 

4,049.01 

8,564.28 

41,952.85 

30,809.65 

814.18 

802.00 

245.59 

240.55 

3,840.56 

185,572.87 

145.00 

145.00 

5,203.68 

4,181.93 

$913,824.72 


$947,437.29 
913,824.72 


Balance, 


$88,612.57 


Which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  29. 


^^rttjteeUe  of  the  Joint  CfommUtM  of  the  Corporaiion  and  Oveneers  q 
Harvard  CoUege,  for  examining  the  Books  and  Aceounte  of  the  Trea9wre% 
entered  in  the  Joumai  kept  by  him. 

The  undersigned,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Qyerseert  of 
Harrard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
jrear  ending  July  81,  1889,  hare,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen 
bj  them,  examined  and  audited  the  Cash  book  from  pages  400  to  437,  indusiye, 
and  hare  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates  of  stocki  and 
other  eridences  of  property,  which  were  receiyed  by  him  and  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession,  or  are  fhUy  accounted  for 
by  entries  made  therein ;  they  hare  also  noticed  all  payments,  both  of  princi- 
]Md  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or  notes,  and  haye  seen  that 
the  amounts  so  indorsed  haye  been  duly  credited  to  the  College. 

They  haye  carefhUy  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi- 
ties inyested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  inyestments 
liaye  been  judiciously  made  and  are  amply  secured. 

They  haye  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselyes  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
•expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
touched;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proyed 
1)/  regular  youchers  and  receipts. 

They  haye  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
^the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances 
«!arried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 

(Signed,) 

WILLIAM  C.  ENDICOTT,  \     Committee  on  the  part  of , 

FREDERICK  L.  AMES,  /  '*«  Corporation. 


CHARLES  R.  CODMAN,      ^ 
CHARLES  HENRY  PARKER, 
GEORGE  B.  CHASE, 
ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN, 
JOHN  L.  GARDNER, 
ROBERT  BACON, 


Boston,  January  21,  1890. 


.  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Overeeers. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT   FOR  1889-^0. 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1889-90  ;  namely,  from 
Sept.  26th,  1889,  to  Sept.  25th,  1890:  — 

Lists  of  the  resignations  and  appointments  of  the  year  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  212-217). 

The  President  and  Fellows  greatly  regretted  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  from  their  board  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Agassiz  has,  however,  served  ten  years  as  a 
Fellow— namely,  from  1878  to  1884  and  from  1886  to  1890  — 
beside  giving  the  University  invaluable  service  as  Curator  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  since  1875  ;  so  that  the 
President  and  Fellows  could  only  accede  to  his  wish  when  the 
pressure  of  other  cares  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  diminish 
his  work  for  the  University. 

Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Preachers  withdrew  at  the 
end    of  the  year,  —  Rev.    George   A.    Gordon   of   the   Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  and  Rev.  Theodore  Chickering  Wil- 
liams of  All  Souls  Church,  New  York  City.      Mr.  Gordon 
began  his  service  with  the  first  Board  of  Preachers  in  Sep- 
teml)er,   1886 ;    Mr.   Williams  had  served  two  yeara ;    both 
gave   time   and   strength   to  the  work   with  generosity,   and 
with   strong  faith  in  the   new   method  of  administering  the 
University  Chapel.     Their  places  were  filled  by  the  election 
of  Rev.   Brooke  Herford   of  the   Arlington   Street  Church, 
Boston,  and  Rev.   Henry  Van   Dyke,   D.D.,   of   the  Brick 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.      For  the  year   1890-91 
the  Board  is  composed  of  one  Unitarian,  two  Episcopalians, 
one    Congregationalist,    and    one    Presbyterian.      Only  two 
out  of  the  five  Preachers  are  graduates  of  the   University. 
The   interest  of  the  students,  and  of  the  community  about 
the  University,  in  the  Chapel  services  inci'eases  from  year 
to  year. 


4  NEW    STATUTES. 

The  most  important  events  of  the  year  were  the  dissolution 
of  the  Faculties  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  and  the  creation  of  the  single  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  to  have  charge  of  the  College,  the  Scientific  School, 
and  the  Graduate  School.  These  changes  were  wrought  by 
amending  materially  statutes  5,  6,  and  7,  and  making  corre- 
sponding changes  in  statutes  1,  9,  and  12.  The  amended 
statutes  are  printed  by  the  side  of  the  former  statutes  in  the 
Appendix  (pp.  218-220).  Beside  establishing  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  they  provided  that  a  Faculty  might  delegate 
any  of  its  powers  relating  to  ordinary  matters  of  administration 
and  discipline  to  adminivstnitive  boards  consisting  of  members 
of  the  Faculty  ;  and  they  also  created  two  additional  deanships, 
one  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  other  for  the 
Graduate  School.  These  important  measures  were  elaborated 
by  the  College  Faculty  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  which 
lasted  several  months,  and  were  reported  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  in  March  last  in  the  form  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  statutes,  and  of  a  proposal  that  under  the  amended  statutes, 
if  adopted,  three  administrative  boards  should  be  appointed 
within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege, one  for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  one  for  the 
Graduate  School.  The  statutes  proposed  by  the  Faculty  were 
modified  in  certain  details,  first  by  the  Corporation,  and  then 
by  the  Overseers,  and  thus  improved  were  finally  adopted  on 
the  21st  of  May  last.  On  the  9th  of  June,  in  conformity  with 
statute  6  and  in  execution  of  the  proposal  made  in  March  by 
the  College  Faculty  concerning  the  appointment  of  three  admin- 
istrative boards,  the  President  nominated  an  Administrative 
Board  of  sixteen  members  for  Harvard  College,  an  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  seven  members  for  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  an  Administrative  Board  of  ten  members  for  the 
Graduate  School,  and  the  boards  so  nominated  were  duly 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  the  Over- 
seers. Later  in  the  same  month  four  Deans  were  duly  appointed 
under  statute  7  as  follows  :  Professor  Charles  Franklin  Dunbar, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  Professor  James 
Mills  Peirce,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School ;  Professor  Clement 
Lawrence  Smith,  Dean  of  Harvard  College  ;  and  Professor  Win- 


FACULTY   OF   ARTS    AND   SCIENCES.  i 

field  Scott  Chaplin,  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
The  new  organization  being  thus  completed,  so  far  as  the  action 
of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  was  concerned,  the  new 
Faculty  voted  on  June  24th  ''to  delegate  with  full  powers, 
until  the  further  order  of  this  Faculty,  to  the  Administrative 
Boards  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  College,  and  the  Scientific 
School  respectively,  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Faculty  relating  to  each  of  those  departments,  and  the  con- 
duct of  all  ordinary  matters  of  administration  and  discipline." 
The  provisional  dispositions  made  by  the  Faculty,  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  completing  the  work  of  the  year  1889-90,  and  the 
preparations  made  by  it.  for  the  work  of  the  ensuing  year,  are 
described  in  the  subjoined  report  of  its  Dean  (p.  3H). 

The  gradual  development  of  this  plan  of  reorganization  in 
the  minds  of  the  College  Faculty  and  the  arguments  for  it  are 
fully  set  forth  from  the  Faculty's  point  of  view  in  the  subjoined 
report  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  (pp.  103-111).  Three 
ends  were  accomplished  by  the  combined  changes:  1.  The 
conduct  of  the  whole  body  of  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences, 
from  the  most  elementary  courses  to  the  most  advanced,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  responsible  Faculty  ;  2.  this  Faculty 
was  delivered  from  the  care  of  administrative  details ;  3.  each 
of  the  three  departments  in  charge  of  this  Faculty  was  pro- 
vided with  a  distinct  administrative  board,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  Dean.  The  Graduate  School  has  never  before  been 
so  effectively  organized ;  the  Scientific  School  has  been  really 
governed  for  years  by  a  Faculty  which  was  only  a  large  com- 
mittee of  the  College  Faculty ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
College  Faculty,  or  meml>ers  thereof,  have  done  all  the  work 
of  developing  the  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences  since  1872, 
whether  the  courses  were  intended  for  graduates,  college  stu- 
dents, or  scientific  students.  The  new  statutes  express  the 
natural  legislative  outcome  of  the  development  of  the  whole 
department  of  arts  and  sciences  during  the  past  twenty  years ; 
and  the  result  is  believed  to  be  an  organization  practically 
convenient,  historically  legitimate,  and  philosophically  just. 
No  lines  are  drawn  where  natural  demarcations  do  not 
exist;  the  selection  and  conduct  of  courses  of  instruction 
which  should  be  carefully  graded  in  unbroken  scries  from  the 
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entrance  of  the  Freshman  to  the  graduation  of  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  are  committed  to  the  one  only  competent  academic 
body  ;  and  yet  all  desirable  or  convenient  distinctions  of  policy 
or  discipline  between  the  College,  the  Scientific  School,  and 
the  Graduate  School  are  maintained  and  even  emphasized. 

An  interesting  table  of  the  schools  and  colleges  from  which 
young  men  have  entered  Harvard  College  proper  during  the 
past  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  221-226). 
It  appears  that  the  number  of  public  schools  which  from  time 
to  time  send  pupils  to  Harvard  College  is  slowly  increasing. 
In  the  ten  years  1881-1890,  there  were  ninety-six  such  schools ; 
in  the  ten  years  187B-1885,  there  were  eighty-two.  In  the 
year  1890,  thirty-four  public  schools  sent  pupils  into  the  Col- 
lege, and  of  these  thirty-four  twenty-four  were  Massachusetts 
High  or  Latin  Schools.  The  number  of  schools  and  colleges 
which  contribute  to  make  up  one  of  the  regular  classes  in 
Harvard  College  is  surprisingly  large.  Thus  in  1890,  no  fewer 
than  122  schools  and  colleges  contributed  the  348  persons  who 
entered  the  College  from  schools  and  other  colleges.  The 
largest  number  sent  by  a  single  school  was  twenty-eight,  and 
only  seven  schools  sent  more  than  ten  pupils.  From  these 
seven  schools  107  persons  entered  the  College.  The  number 
of  other  colleges  and  universities  fi"om  which  students  enter 
the  regular  classes  of  Harvard  College  is  increasing  somewhat 
rapidly.  In  1890,  the  number  of  these  colleges  and  universities 
was  forty-five,  and  they  supplied  sixty-three  students.  (Com- 
pare the  report  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  p.  44.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  young  men  who 
entered  Harvard  College  as  regular  students  in  any  one  of  the 
four  classes  (special  students  are  not  included),  in  each  of  the 
twenty-five  years  mentioned,  from  public,  endowed,  and  private 
schools,  from  private  tuition,  and  from  colleges  respectively, 
with  the  total  number  in  each  year,  and  the  percentage  from 
public  schools.  The  percentage  from  public  schools  is  un- 
fortunately diminishing ;  but  the  percentage  from  colleges  and 
universities  is  increasing,  and  the  reduction  in  the  percentage 
from  public  schools  is  almost  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
the   percentage   from   colleges.      On  the  whole,  the   private 
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schools  have  gained  on  the  public  schools  and  the  endowed 
schools  during  the  past  twenty-five  year's.  This  is  particularly 
he  case  in  cities,  as  for  example  in  Cambridge,  Boston,  New 


Year. 
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Public 
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From 
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Schools. 

From 

Prirate 

Schools.* 

PriTBte 
Pupils.* 
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College8.t 
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41 
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39 

34 

30 

38 

6 
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.2671 
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60 

47 

22 

26 

4 
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76 

41 

33 

41 

8 
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70 

44 

42 

39 

8 
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50 
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30 

30 

7 
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72 

66 

37 

46 

6 
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54 

57 

25 

46 

18 
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.2700 

1875 

80 

79 

32 

53 

14 
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.3100 

1876 

51 

76 

35 

49 

15 
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86 

64 

31 

46 

12 
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.3698 
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80 

74 

36 

28 

14 
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1879 

72 

72 

47 

38 

16 
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69 

67 

41 

42 

14 
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.2961 
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69 

65 

25 

48 

23 

230 

.3000 
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82 

70 

61 

63 

26 
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65 

85 

62 

36 

20 
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.2425 

1884 

63 

75 

73 

37 

38 

286 

.2203 

1885 

73 

71 

63 

30 

27 

264 

.2765 

1886 

96 

66 

70 

36 

36 

302 
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1887 

78 

78 

78 

33 

48 

310 

.2616 

1888 

94 

77 

69 

31 

60 

331   ! 

.2840 

1889 

98 

68 

99 

33 

64 

352 

.2766 

1890 

95 

i 

86 

1 

82 

64 

85 

402 

.2363 

fork,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.  In 
Jl  these  cities  private  day-schools  of  high  grade  have  been 
ucce?sfully  established  in  the  face  of  free  public  schools. 

A   table  which   shows   the    ages   at  which   the    Freshmen 
ntered  the   College   in  every  year  from   1856   to    1890  in- 

*  The  discrimination  between  private  schools  and  private  tutors  is  not  accurate, 
lie  number  of  private  pupils  as  given  in  tlie  table  is  a  little  too  large.  Wlien  a 
indidate  who  was  prepared  at  a  school  or  college  is  rejected  in  June,  he  some- 
met  studies  three  months  with  a  private  tutor  and  is  admitted  in  September. 
le  then  counts  on  the  College  admission  record  as  a  private  pupil. 

t  Beginning  in  the  year  1881,  students  have  each  year  entered  the  regular 
aites  of  Harvard  College  from  other  departments  of  the  University.  Thus,  in 
)89,  twenty-one  such  students  entered  the  College,  and  in  1800,  twenty-two. 
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elusive  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  (p.  227).  Persons  who 
entered  with  advanced  standing  are  included  in  the  table  by 
placing  them  in  the  year  in  which  they  would  have  entered 
the  College  had  they  begun  as  Freshmen.  The  last  three  years 
are,  therefore,  necessarily  incomplete ;  for  persons  who  here- 
after enter  with  advanced  standing  are  still  to  be  incorporated 
into  those  classes.  The  average  age  given  in  the  last  column 
but  one  is  not  absolutely  accurate  to  days,  but  is  nearly  so. 
It  is  noticeable  in  the  table  that  no  one  now  enters  under  six- 
teen, and  very  few  over  twenty ^one  years  of  age ;  but  that  the 
average  age  at  admission,  which  reached  nineteen  years  ten 
yeai*s  ago,  has  not  diminished  during  the  last  decade.  The 
College  Faculty  having  formally  proposed  on  March  25th,  1890, 
to  advise  parents  and  teachers  that  eighteen  is  a  suitable  age  to 
enter  Harvard  College,  and  having  informed  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  their  intention,  the  President  and  Fellows  trans- 
mitted the  proposal  of  the  Faculty,  with  other  proposals  from 
the  same  body,  to  the  Board  of  Overseers.  On  the  4th  of 
June  the  Overseers  passed  the  following  vote,  which  was  in 
due  course  received  by  the  President  and  Fellows  and  was 
by  them  transmitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
''  Voted  J  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the 
present  average  age  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  — 
about  nineteen  years  —  is  undesirably  high,  and  that  the  actual 
age  of  admission  might  with  advantage  be  reduced,  so  that,  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  class,  it  should  be  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  years.*'  Thereupon  the  Faculty  (June  24th) 
authorized  the  President  and  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  to 
draw  up  and  issue  a  public  circular  based  upon  the  votes  of 
the  Faculty  and  the  Overseers.  The  circular  issued  was  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

To  Parents  and  Teachers  of  boys  who  intend  to  enter  Harvard  College: 

In  the  opinion  of  all  the  College  authorities  the  present  average 
age  of  Freshmen  entering  Harvard  College  (about  nineteen  years)  is 
undesirably  high. 

While  recognizing  the  fact  that  unfavorable  circumstances  neoet- 
sarily  retard,  beyond  the  most  advantageous  age,  the  preparation  for 
college  of  many  young  men  who  derive  great  benefit  from  a  ooll^ 
course,  the  Faculty  believes  that  boys  who  have  regularly  attended 
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a  good  school  ought  to  be  fully  prepared  to  enter  with  profit  upon 
their  college  course  by  the  time  they  are  eighteen  years  old,  or  even 
before  that  age.  The  Faculty  thinks  it  unwise,  as  a  rule,  for  parents 
or  guardians  to  keep  in  school  boys  who  are  really  prepared  for  col- 
lege, or  to  keep  out  of  college  boys  who  have  passed  the  admission 
examinations,  unless  because  of  ill-health  or  of  unusual  immaturity 
of  character. 

The  Faculty  respectfully  requests  the  co-operation  of  all  teachers 
who  prepare  boys  for  Harvard  College  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
average  age  of  admission. 

The  adoption  by  most  American  colleges  —  by  all  the  New 
England  colleges  except  Harvard  and  Yale  —  of  the  practice 
of  admitting  school  graduates  without  examination,  on  the 
ceitificates  of  their  schools,  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the 
resort  to  the  strict  admission  examinations  which  are  the  only 
gate  to  Harvard  College  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.B.  The  number  of  applicants  increases  from  year  to  year. 
The  fullest  possible  information  about  the  examinations  will 
be  found  in  the  Dean's  report  (pp.  46-57)  ;  and  in  the  tables 
there  given  can  be  traced  the  slow  but  sure  effect  of  the 
wide  choice  of  subjects  permitted  to  candidates  for  admission 
on  the  development  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools. 
It  clearly  appears  that  the  teaching  of  modern  history,  mod- 
em  languages,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemUtry  is  being 
fostered  as  never  before ;  but  that  the  amount  of  change 
from  year  to  year  is  not  considerable.  Only  31  candidates, 
or  8^  percent  of  the  whole  number,  offered  the  permissible 
substitutes  for  Greek  in  1890.  Three  of  these  31  persons 
came  from  colleges,  and  five  were  prepared  by  private  tutors ; 
of  one  the  place  of  preparation  is  unknown ;  the  remaining  22 
came  from  the  following  schools :  From  the  Boston  English 
High  School,  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  and  A.  Hale's  private 
school,  Boston,  four  each ;  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
and  the  Brooklyn  Latin  School,  two  each;  and  from  the  Bel- 
mont School,  Mass.,  the  Harvard  School  of  Chicago,  the 
Omaha  High  School,  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  White  and 
Sykes's  private  school,  Cincinnati,  and  the  Wm.  Penn  Charter 
School,  Philadelphia,  one  each.  It  is  probable  that  the  sub- 
stitutes for  the  elementary  Greek  require  of  the  candidate  more 
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time  and  laboi  than  the  Greek  requires ;  and  since  die  capacity 
and  taste  for  mathematics  and  physical  science  are  much  less 
common  than  the  capacity  and  taste  for  languages,  there  is  no 
danger  that  boys  at  school  will  be  drawn  away  from  the  study 
of  Greek  by  any  but  legitimate  inducements.  The  number  of 
different  combinations  of  admission  subjects  presented  by  the 
candidates  was  larger  at  the  examinations  of  1890  than  at  either 
of  the  two  preceding  examinations,  namely  :  88  in  1890  against 
62  in  1889  and  76  in  1888 ;  but  this  variety  of  combination 
causes  no  inconvenience  whatever  to  the  College,  and  is  of 
great  service  to  the  candidates  and  the  schools. 

The  College  Faculty  gave  much  time  during  1889-90  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Announcement  of  Instruction  for  the  year 
1890-91,  which  was  to  be  the  first  list  of  courses  of  instruction 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  new  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.     This  Announcement  was  arranged  in  a  new  way, 

intended  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  than  former  Announce 

ments  had  done  the  ample  provision  made  for  graduates  in  arts  ^ 

or  science  and  other  advanced  students.     In  fourteen  depart 

ments  of  instruction  the  courses  were  grouped  under  threes 
heads,  namely  :  courses  primarily  for  undergraduates ;  courses^ 
for  graduates  and  undergraduates ;  and  courses  primarily  for^ 
graduates.  In  three  departments  the  first  group  was  lacking  ;s 
in  one,  the  last ;  in  two,  the  first  and  second ;  and  in  three,  the^ 
middle  group.  The  new  Announcement  also  described  more^ 
fully  than  preceding  Announcements  had  done  three  forms  of^ 
instruction  for  advanced  students  which  have  been  gradually"^ 
developed  by  different  instructors  and  departments  during  the  ^^ 
past  eighteen  years,  —  the  courses  of  research,  the  seminary,  -^ 
and  thr  conference. 

In  making  these  changes  in  the  Announcement  —  changes 
which  were  of  personal  interest  to  most  of  the  instructors  — 
the  several  depai*tmeuts,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  were  obliged 
to  hold  consultations,  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  and 
practice,  and  produce  an  arrangement  of  courses  in  each 
department  conformable  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  Faculty. 
The  excellent  result  is  pf'ophetic.  The  dejmrtment  of  instruc- 
tion,—  as  for  example  the  department  of  German,  of  mathe- 
matics, or  of  l)otany,  —  is  likely  to  become  a  more  and  more 
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important  unit  of  academic  organization  within  large  Faculties. 
A.  department  in  this  sense  comprises  all  the  instructors  in  a 
^ven  subject  who  are  members  of  the  Faculty.  These  in- 
structors have  many  common  interests,  as  well  as  some  divided 
3r  conflicting  interests ;  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  subject  with  which  the  department  deals,  they  are 
:he  natuitil  advisers  of  the  large  and  heterogeneous  Faculty. 
The  conference  is  an  institution  which  tends  to  strengthen  and 
anify  a  department  as  an  organization  ;  so  is  the  departmental 
ibrary  and  reading-room  which  is  now  well  established  in 
several  departments  ;  and  so  is  also  the  departmental  publica- 
tion fund,  which  is  thus  far  secured  only  in  three  depart- 
nents,  —  political  economy,  the  classics,  and  history.*  The 
levelopment  of  departmental  activity  and  authority  within  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  gives  assurance  that  the  or- 
^nization  of  separate  degree-giving  schools  of  particular  arts 
>r  sciences,  such  as  other  American  universities  have  organized, 
nrill  be  unnecessary  at  Harvard,  and  that  the  central  Faculty, 
breed  by  its  subordinate  Boards  from  the  charge  of  adminis- 
trative details,  will  be  able  to  treat  wisely  and  eflSciently,  with 
the  help  of  its  departmental  and  other  standing  committees, 
the  fundamental  subjects  of  admission,  residence,  instruction, 
uds  and  honors,  examinations  and  degrees,  in  the  best  interests 
af  a  body  of  students  soon  to  be  numbered  by  thousands. 

As  illustrations  of  the  numerous  and  important  changes  made 
in  the  nature,  arrangement,  and  description  of  the  courses  offered 
by  single  departments  for  1890-91,  there  are  printed  in  the 
Appendix  (pp.  228-237)  the  new  announcements  of  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  history,  and  geology,  side  by  side  with  the 
announcements  of  the  same  departments  for  1889-90.  But  as 
these  illustrations  can  give  at  best  but  an  incomplete  idea  of  the 
work  done  by  the  College  Faculty  in  enlarging  and  rearranging 
its  instruction,  the  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  especially  in- 
vited to  the  full  account  given  by  the  Dean  (pp.  58-102)  of  that 
work,  and  of  the  aims  and  expectations  which  influenced  the 
Faculty. 

•  Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Prichard,  of  New  York 
(H.  U.  1833),  has  given  to  the  department  of  history  a  publication  fUnd  of  $10,000, 
\o  be  called  the  Henry  Warren  Torrey  fund. 
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All  the  College  authorities  —  Corporation,  Overseers,  and 
Faculty  —  have  long  been  anxious  to  improve  and  amplify  the 
training  given  by  the  College  in  those  arts  which  are  indis- 
pensable in  a  democracy  for  gaining  a  just  influence  over  the 
public  mind  and  conscience  —  the  arts  of  writing  and  speaking 
with  clearness,  terseness,  and  force.     To  this  end,  as  well  as 
for  the  development  of  literary  taste  and  skill,  they  have  en- 
deavored from  year  to  year  to  increase  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  writing  English,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
insti'uction ;    they   have    added   to   the    elementary   required 
courses  graded  elective  courses  in  English  composition ;  they 
have  maintained  a  half-course  in  oral  discussion ;    and  for  the 
year  1890-91   they  have  provided  a  new  elective  course  in 
argumentative  composition.     By  successive  steps,  the  instruc- 
tion in  rhetoric  and  composition  has  been  carried  back  into  the 
Freshman  year  (1884-85)  ;  the  required  writing  of  themes  into 
the  Sophomore  year  (1886-87)  ;   and  the  required  wilting  of 
forensics  into  the  Junior  year  (1890-91).     The  instruction  in 
argumentative  composition  has  been  greatly  improved  by  pro- 
viding more  thorough  criticism,  and  requiring  the   prepara- 
tion  of  briefs.      These  changes   in   the   arrangement   of  the 
more  elementary  work  have  made  the  advanced  courses  ear- 
lier accessible  and  therefore  more  useful,  and  have  provided. 
a  better  preparation  for  them.     Further  steps  in  the  same 
direction  are  doubtless  desirable ;   but  much  has  already  beetle 
accomplished.    Year  by  year  the  Corporation  has  appropriated^ 
more  and  more  mopey  to  secure  the  proper  criticism  and  cor — 
rection  of  all  written  exercises  ;  and  the  increase  of  expenditures 
on  the  English  department  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  thes^ 
increase  in  the  number  of  students.     In  many  elective  coursefr> 
outside  of  the  English  department,  and   particularly  in  th^ 
advanced  courses  in  philosophy,  history,  economics,  and  social 
science,  the  writing  of  theses  is  made  an  important  part  of 
the  work.     In  the  various   seminaries  and   conferences,  the 
participants  learn  to  expound  systematically  to  a  critical  audi- 
ence the  subjects  which  they  have  been  required  to  investigate. 
In  the  course  of  instruction  in  oral  discussion  the  subjects  for 
debate  are  all  fresh  topics  in  political  science  or  in  history. 
Simultaneously,  the  instruction  in  ethics,  political  and  social 
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science,  and  history  has  been  much  increased ;  so  that  students 
may  not  only  be  trained  to  express  their  own  thoughts  well, 
but  also  may  learn  what  the  thoughts  of  the  world  have  been 
and  are  on  these  great  themes.  Such  are  some  of  the  means 
by  which  it  is  hoped  to  prepare  some  graduates  of  the  College 
to  deal  effectively  in  later  life  with  public  questions. 

The  last  part  of  the  Dean's  report  (pp.  103-111)  is  devoted  to 
a  lucid  exposition  of  the  action  which  the  College  Faculty  took 
in  1889-90  on  the  subject  of  shortening  the  College  course, — 
a  subject  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  for  the 
larger  part  of  five  months.  The  Dean  describes  in  full  the 
action  taken  on  this  subject,  because  it  was  an  important  part 
of  the  Faculty's  work  for  the  year.  The  Dean  also  states 
clearly  wherein  the  proposed  action  was  really  new,  and 
wherein  it  only  gave  concise  formal  expression  to  existing 
practices.  The  Board  of  Overseers  not  having  taken  final 
action  on  the  Faculty's  proposals,  the  future  policy  of  the 
College  on  this  important  subject  remains  undetermined. 

The  College  Faculty  held  36  meetings  in  1889-90,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  6  meetings,  making  42  meetings 
in  36  weeks  of  term-time.  So  many  meetings,  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  difficult  and  interesting  subjects,  make  a  serious 
drain  on  the  time  and  strength  of  teachers,  and  interfere  sensibly 
with  their  regular  work.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  new  organ- 
ization gets  into  good  working  order,  the  number  of  Faculty 
meetings  can  be  much  diminished. 

The  number  of  persons  who  take  second-year  honors  and 
final  honors  does  not  .increase  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  diminishes 
relatively  to  the  number  of  students.  To  obtain  second-year 
honors,  about  half  the  student's  time  during  the  first  two  years 
must  be  given  to  classics,  mathematics,  or  physics ;  to  obtain 
final  honors,  about  one  third  of  the  student's  time  during  the 
whole  college  course  must  be  devoted  to  the  general  subject  in 
which  honors  are  sought.  These  are  only  approximate  esti- 
mates ;  for  the  requirements  for  honors  vary  considerably  in 
the  different  departments  in  which  they  may  be  obtained.  The 
natural  inference  from  the  facts  given  in  the  following  tables 
would  be,  either  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  students 
wished  to  specialize  their  studies  to  the  moderate  extent  de- 
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manded  by  the  regulations  concerniDg  honors,  or  that  the  other 
requirements  for  both  second-year  and  final  honors  were  in 
some  way  unreasonable. 

Those  distinctions  at  graduation  which  require  no  special- 
ization of  studies  at  all  (the  three  grades  of  the  A.B.  with 
distinction),  or  only  that  small  amount  involved  in  taking 
three  courses  in  one  subject  (honorable  mention),  are  ob- 
tained by  large  numbers  of  students. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  existence  of  these  nioi-e  popular  dis- 
tinctions diminishes  the  demand  fur  second-year  and  final 
honors ;  and  that  the  Faculty's  estimate  of  the  relative  sig- 
nificance and  value  of  the  ditlerent  sorts  of  academic  distinction 
is  not  the  same  as  the  students'  estimate.  Even  within  the 
Faculty  there  are  two  opinions  about  the  wistlom  of  seeking 
honors,  except  by  young  men  who  mean  to  teach.  For  young 
teachers  it  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  have  taken  honors 
in  the  subjects  which  they  aspire  to  teach. 

The  number  of  Special  Students  in  Harvard  Collie  tuts 
not  increased  for  four  years  past.  The  Faculty  Committee 
on  Special  Students  scrutinizes  carefully  all  applications  for 
admission,  and  refuses  a  considerable  proportion.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  Committee  to  reject  candidates  not  recommended 
for  admission  by  their  former  teachers,  unless  they  can  be 
admitted  for  exceptional  reasons  which  their  teachers  find  to 
be  good.  It  is  believed  that  this  practice  affords  adequate 
suf^rt  to  the  discipline  of  the  preparatory  schools.     The 
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majority  of  the  Special  Students  are  registered  as  such  for 
only  one  year.  From  ten  to  fifteen  percent  become  regular 
students.  The  Committee  exercises  a  careful  supervision 
over  all  Special  Students  throughout  the  year;  and  has 
been  much  aided  in  this  work  by  the  measure  which  the 
Faculty  took  in  the  spring  of  1889  to  secure  more  fre- 
quent examinations,  the  prompter  return  of  absences,  and  the 
quicker  detection  of  cases  of  neglect  of  duty.  On  the  whole, 
Special  Students  are  more  strictly  dealt  with  than  regular  stu- 
dents ;  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  be,  for  they  have  not 
given  the  guaranties  which  regular  students  give,  either  as  to 
scholarehip  or  as  to  character.  They  are,  however,  an  im- 
portant class  of  students,  to  whom  the  College  renders  useful 
service. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Athletic  Sports,  two  important  and  long-sought 
improvements  were  made  in  1889-90  in  the  selection  and 
management  of  the  various  '<  teams"  :  1.  None  but  bona  fide 
members  of  the  University  taking  a  full  year's  work,  and  none 
but  amateurs  by  the  accepted  definition,  were  allowed  to  rep- 
resent the  University  in  any  public  athletic  contest ;  2.  Fresh- 
men were  properly  defined  to  be  first-year  students,  either 
regular  or  special,  of  the  College  or  Scientific  School.  At  the 
opening  of  the  current  academic  year  another  very  useful  step 
was  taken,  —  a  competent  physician  was  employed  to  supervise 
the  training.  Some  improvement  was  also  made  during  the 
past  year  in  the  business  management  of  the  various  teams ; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  improve- 
ment was  the  result  of  the  election  of  a  Graduate  Treasurer, 
under  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  by  the  various  athletic 
associations  of  the  University  in  November,  1889,  under  which 
a  Graduate  Treasurer  is  to  be  elected  every  year  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  for  all  athletic 
associations  that  use  the  grounds  or  buildings  of  the  University. 
There  is  such  looseness  and  confusion  in  the  existing  methods 
of  purchasing,  incurring  obligations,  and  accounting,  that  more 
than  one  year  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  proper  system. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  among  those  who  have  examined  the 
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natter  that  economy  and  efficiency  would  be  promoted  by 
mtting  all  the  money  and  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  several 
ssociations  into  the  hands  of  the  Graduate  Treasurer,  who 
hould  }ye  authorized  to  employ  one  general  agent  or  manager 
esides  the  bookkeeper  provided  by  the  present  articles  of 
greement.  The  probability  is  that  with  good  management 
very  sport  would  be  well  supported,  without  any  subscriptions 
■hatever  unless  for  expenditures  which  might  fairly  be  called 
xtraordinary. 

A  good  tendency  is  manifested  towards  a  reduction  in  the 
umber  of  intercollegiate  ball-games,  it  having  already  been 
emonstrated  in  boatin":  and  foot-ball  that  one  intercollesriate 
latch  is  sufficient  to  maintain  all  necessary  interest  in  home 
ractice.  From  the  educational  point  of  view,  the  main  object 
f  intercollegiate  races  and  competitive  contests  is  to  increase 
lie  number  of  students  who  habitually  take  part  in  manly 
ports ;  and  the  real  test  of  the  usefulness  of  intercollegiate 
latches  is,  therefore,  the  amount  of  activity  in  the  several 
ports  on  the  home  grounds.  The  aim  of  any  single  large 
oUege  should  always  be  to  produce  not  one  but  many  com- 
^tent  crews  and  teams ;  so  that  home  practice  may  be  better' 
aan  any  attainable  outside  practice  in  preparation  for  the 
npreme  effort.  The  best  number  .of  intercollegiate  contests  is 
:ae  smallest  number  which  will  maintain  a  keen  interest  in 
ach  sport.  A  strict  application  of  this  principle  would  ex- 
^  ude  intercollegiate  matches  between  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Weld's  boat-house  was  finished  and  equipped 
^  the  spring  of  1889,  and  immediately  proved  to  be  both  poi>- 
lar  and  serviceable.  To  regulate  the  use  of  this  excellent 
tx)vision,  the  **  Rowing  Club"  was  successfully  organized, 
nd  its  membership  fees  were  more  than  sufficient  in  amoimt 
^  meet  all  the  running  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The 
lx)perty  is  held  by  Trustees ;  but  the  management  of  the  Club 
I  in  the  hands  of  its  members. 

In  June,  1890,  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  of  Boston  sent  a 
^tter  to  the  Corporation  (Appendix,  p.  238)  in  which  he  gave 
^  the  University  without  conditions  -  tract  of  land  in  Brighton 
City  of  Boston),  containing  about  21  acres  of  upland  and  10 
eres  of  marsh,  and  expressed  two  wishes  in  regard  to  his 
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gift,  —  first,  that  the  ground  should  be  used  for  the  present  as 
a  playground,  and  should  be  replaced  by  another  playground 
if  required  in  the  future  for  other  uses ;  and  secondly,  that  it 
should  be  called  '<  The  Soldier's  Field,"  and  be  marked  by  a 
stone  bearing  the  names  of  six  of  his  friends  who  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country  in  the  Civil  War,  — 

JAMES  SAVAOE,  Jr.,  STEPHEN  GEORGE  PERKINS, 

CHARLES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  JAMES  JACKSON  LOWELL, 

EDWARD  BARRY  DALTON*,  ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW. 

The  Corporation  gratefully  accepted  this  munificent  and  af- 
fecting gift,  and  will  count  it  a  privilege  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  giver.  In  order  to  consolidate  into  one  block  the  hold- 
ings of  the  University  on  the  south  side  of  the  Charles  River, 
they  immediately  bought  12^  acres  of  marsh  which  lay  between 
The  Soldier's  Field  and  the  70  acres  of  marsh  which  were  given 
to  the  University  twenty  years  ago  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow and  a  few  of  his  friends.  The  University  now  owns  an 
area  of  about  21  acres  of  upland  and  93  acres  of  marsh  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  with  a  long  frontage  on  North  Harvard 
St.,  just  across  the  Brighton  bridge,  and  a  right  of  way  to 
Western  Avenue.  At  a  moderate  cost  per  acre  the  whole  of 
the  marsh  could  be  diked,  and  converted  into  a  garden  or  park. 
On  the  portion  given  by  Mr.-  Longfellow  and  his  friends,  there 
are  certain  restrictions  as  to  buildings ;  on  the  rest  there  are 
no  restrictions  whatever. 

The  Foxcroft  CUub,  which  was  organized  in  1889  to  main- 
tain reading-rooms,  toilet-rooms,  and  a  cheap  restaurant  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  large  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Kirk- 
land  and  Oxford  Streets,  has  already  proved  itself  very  useful 
to  the  poorer  students  of  the  University.  In  1889-90,  the 
membership  was  limited  to  120,  and  the  average  number  of 
students  who  took  their  meals  at  the  Club  was  about  65. 
These  ()/)  persons  paid  on  the  average  $2.75  a  week  for  twenty- 
one  meals  a  hi  carte.  For  the  current  year  the  membership 
has  been  increased  to  200,  and  the  Club  is  full.  The  prices 
of  food  have  been  a  little  advanced  this  year  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  accommodating  the  increased  number ;  so  that  the 
average  payment  per  week  may  rise  to  $3.00.     Some  mem- 
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bere  —  chiefly  those  who  sleep  at  their  homes  —  take  only 
luncheon,  or  occasional  meals,  at  the  Club.  The  objects  in 
view  when  the  Club  was  started  have  been  fiilly  attained,  and 
for  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  persons. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1889-90,  a  Loan-Furniture  Fund 
was  subscribed  by  a  few  officers  and  students  of  the  University, 
and  Seniors  who  were  leaving  Cambridge  were  invited  to  give 
furniture  to  be  lent  to  incoming  students.  From  these  sources 
thirty  rooms  were  supplied  with  good  furniture  at  an  annual 
rent  of  $5.00  for  new  furniture  and  $1.65  for  secoHd-hand, 
beside  a  deposit  of  $2.50  in  the  case  of  new  furniture,  and  of 
0.65  in  the  case  of  second-hand,  made  as  security  against  dam- 
age. The  Fund  will  probably  be  enlarged  during  the  current 
year.  This  is  another  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  education  at 
Harvard  College,  and  particularly  to  help  the  new-comer  whose 
means  are  narrow. 

In  the  interest  of  the  class  of  students  for  whom  the  Fox- 
croft  Club  and  the  Loan-Furniture  Fund  were  established, 
there  is  great  need  in  Cambridge  of  a  well-situated  building 
containing  a  large  number  of  simple  rooms  which  could  be  let 
at  $50  a  year.  At  present  the  University  has  but  25  rooms 
which  are  let  at  $50  or  less,  the  prices  including  the  daily  care 
of  the  rooms.  The  building  should  be  practically  fire-proof, 
and  should  be  provided  with  fire-places,  warmed  halls,  and  the 
best  sort  of  bathing-rooms  —  namely,  asphalt-lined  closets 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  flexible  hose  —  but  it 
should  be  as  plain,  and  as  easy  to  keep  in  wholesome  condi- 
tion, as  possible.  There  are  plenty  of  rooms  in  Cambridge, 
suitable  for  students,  at  $100  a  year  and  upwards ;  but  com- 
fortable rooms  at  $50  a  year  or  less  are  scarce.  In  order  to 
build  up  a  great  university  at  Cambridge  all  the  conditions  of 
life  must  be  made  as  favorable  as  possible  for  the  ambitious 
student  of  narrow  means.  In  Memorial  Hall  or  the  Foxcroft 
Club  such  a  student  can  get  cheap  and  wholesome  board ;  but 
cheap  and  wholesome  lodging  he  cannot  always  find  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  College  Yard. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  within  three  years  so 
added  to  its  numbers  that  it  is  larger  in  the  current  year  than 
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.as  instruction  in  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  or 
in  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
the  morphology  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  eight  scholarships  in  the  Scientific  School  of  $150  each, 
which  were  established  ten  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  gradu- 
ates of  Massachusetts  normal  schools,  had  never  been  all  taken 
in  any  one  year.  Indeed,  the  number  of  incumbents  had 
been  small  from  the  beginning.  The  Corporation,  therefore, 
in  1889-90  opened  them  to  graduates  of  any  reputable  normal 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  now  a  prospect  that 
they  will  soon  be  suitably  filled. 

The  volume  and  variety  of  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences 
offered  to  graduates  increase  steadily ;  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  amount  of  tuition-fees  received  from  them, 
increase  also,  but  not  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  instruc- 
tion. 


1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-«8. 

188»-80. 

1880^90. 

Number  of  students, 

72 

70 

96 

95 

107 

Amount  of  tuition-fees, 

435b.66 

6238.38 

8897.60 

9200. 

9240. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  who  come  to 
Harvard  University  to  pursue  their  studies  in  arts  or  sciences 
has  much  increased  of  late  years ;  but  many  of  them  register 
in  the  College  instead  of  the  Graduate  School,  although  they 
can  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  just  as  well  in  the  Graduate 
School.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  there 
were  97  graduates  of  other  colleges  registered  with  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  of  these  only  60  were  registered  in 
the  Graduate  School,  37  being  registered  in  the  College  —  31 
as  Seniors,  5  as  Juniors,  and  1  as  a  Sophomore.  (Compare  the 
report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  p.  113).  Some  of 
the  graduates  of  other  institutions,  who  enter  the  College  rather 
than  the  Graduate  School,  do  so  because  they  think  that  their 
chance  of  obtaining  a  scholarship,  or  other  beneficiary  aid,  is 
better  in  the  College ;  but  others  who  exhibit  this  preference 
are  not  applicants  for  any  form  of  pecuniary  aid.  The  studies 
of  the  young  men  are  the  same  whether  they  are  registered  in 
the  Graduate  School  or  in  the  College,  and  it  makes  no  difier- 
ence  to  their  instructors  where  they  are  enrolled.    The  Faculty 
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is  chiefly  anxious  that  the  wishes  of  the  institutions  from  which 
these  students  come  should  be  properly  considered  by  them  in 
deciding  whether  to  join  the  College  or  the  Graduate  School. 

It  has  heretofore  been  customary  to  award  each  of  the  trav- 
elling Fellowships  for  three  successive  years  to  the  same  incum- 
bent. In  order  to  give  the  benefits  of  a  year,  or  two  years,  in 
Europe  to  a  larger  number  of  persons,  and  to  promote  among 
advanced  students  (whether  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity or  of  some  other  institution)  the  practice  of  studying 
for  a  year,  or  two  years,  at  this  University  before  going  abroad, 
the  Academic  Council  in  May  last  adopted  the  method  of  ap- 
pointing gi'aduates  to  travelling  fellowships  with  notice  that 
the  appointment  was  for  one  year  only,  or  with  notice  that 
the  appointment  would  probably  not  be  renewed  more  than 
once.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  may,  hereafter,  have  a  better 
chance  of  winning  these  valuable  prizes  than  they  have  had 
heretofore  ;  for  if  they  prove  their  good  quality  during  a  two- 
years'  membership  of  the  Graduate  School,  they  may  be  eligible 
candidates  for  a  travelling  fellowship  during  one  subsequent 
year.     One  such  appomtment  was  made  last  spring. 

The  Dean's  cogent  statement  concerning  the  proper  place 
and  function  of  the  Graduate  School  (p.  117)  is  commended 
to  the  attention  of  the  Overseers. 

The  Divinity  School  deals  in  a  strictly  scientific  spirit  with 
those  branches  of  philology,  archaeology,  history,  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  literature  which  should  interest  all  educated  minis- 
ters ;  and  receives  students  from  a  considerable  variety  of 
Protestant  denominations.  The  Dean  points  out  (p.  123)  that 
within  eight  years  the  graduate  department  of  the  School  baa 
increased  in  a  particularly  hopeful  way,  and  is  larger  duriqg 
the  current  year  than  ever  before.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  School  as  a  whole ;  it  never  had  before  so  many  students 
as  it  has  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  the 
graduates  of  American  colleges  who  enter  the  ministry  remains, 
as  for  many  years  past,  far  too  small,  considering  the  influence 
and  dignity  of  the  profession,  the  keen  demand  for  able  and 
well-trained  ministers,  and  the  happy  conditions  of  the  edu- 
cated and  faithful  ministei-'s  life  both  in  city  and  country. 
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The  School  has  had  two  annual  deficits  in  succession,  amount- 
ing to  $2354.78,  partly  caused  by  improvements  made  in  Divinity 
Hall,  and  partly  by  new  expenses  in  the  library.  At  present, 
the  fixed  charges  absorb  almost  the  whole  income,  so  that  any 
extraordinary  expense  may  cause  a  deficit;  but  on  looking 
l)ack  a  few  years  one  finds  that  the  resources  of  the  School  are 
not  diminishing  but  increasing.  Thus  its  income  in  1889-90 
was  larger  by  $3208.75  than  in  1884-85,  and  larger  by  $9740.20 
than  in  1879-80.  The  Corporation  act  on  the  belief  that  per- 
sons will  continue  to  appear  from  time  to  time  who  wish  to 
foster  theological  studies,  pursued  with  reverence  but  in  per- 
fect freedom,  by  adding  to  the  endowments  of  this  department 
of  the  University. 

The  recent  increase  of  tuition-fees  in  the  Law  School  war- 
ranted an  increase  in  the  amount  of  instruction  oflfered.  Ac- 
cordingly, arrangements  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1890  to 
double  the  amount  of  instruction  in  cnminal  law,  partnership, 
and  corporations.  An  anonymous  gift  of  $1000  a  year  for  five 
years  enabled  the  Corporation  to  provide  also  a  new  course  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  law  and  practice.  An  assist- 
ant professor  was  added  to  the  Faculty.  The  addition  to  the 
salary  list  in  consequence  of  these  changes  was  $3750.  Since 
the  School  had  a  surplus  of  $10,693.93  in  1889-90  without 
counting  the  gifts  for  immediate  use,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  still  continues  (279  in  1890-91  against 
254  in  1889-90),  it  is  clear  that  still  further  additions  to  the 
instruction  can  be  made* for  the  next  year. 

The  average  age  of  college  graduates  when  admitted  to  the 
Law  School  has  been  23  since  1873-74,  the  average  age  of 
non-graduates  being  22  (Dean's  report,  p.  131).  The  pro- 
portion of  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  the  Law  School  is 
Increasing ;  that  of  Bachelors  of  other  institutions  and  that  of 
non-graduates  are  diminishing  (Dean's  report,  p.  130).  The 
practice  of  entering  the  School  with  one  year's  advanced  stand- 
ing is  slightly  on  the  increase,  while  the  practice  of  obtaining 
the  degree  without  passing  the  third  year  of  the  course  at  the 
School  is  apparently  dying  out. 

Experience  having  shown  that  the  existing  regulations  con- 
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cerniug  the  admission  and  continuous  registration  of  special 
students  permitted  some  persons  to  maintain  a  nominal  con- 
nexion with  the  School  who  took  no  part  whatever  in  its  work, 
the  Faculty  checked  this  evil  by  adopting  new  regulations  as 
follows :  — 

^^  Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  enter  the  School 
as  special  students  at  any  time  without  examination,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  in  whatever  manner  and  to  whatever  extent 
they  see  fit.  They  must,  however,  if  not  college  graduates,  produce 
certificates  of  good  moral  character,  and  give  two  references  for  far- 
ther information. 

A  special  student  who  has  been  in  the  School  during  any  part  of  an 
academic  year  must,  in  the  regular  examinations  hefd  at  the  end  of 
the  3'ear,  or  held  in  the  following  September,  pass  an  examination  in 
at  least  three  subjects. 

No  student,  wliether  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  a  special  student, 
who  has  not  in  any  year  passed  an  examination  in  at  least  three  sub- 
jects will  be  allowed,  unless  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  to  continue  as 
a  special  student  in  the  School." 

It  is  believed  that  these  regulations  will  put  an  end  to  an 
abuse,  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  proper  uses  of  the 
University  statute  concerning  persons  not  candidates  for  a 
degree  (statute  10). 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  especially  invited  to  the 
Dean's  careful  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  Law  School 
in  1869-70  with  its  actual  state.  His  description  of  the  library 
and  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
admimble  condition  will  interest  any  One  who  habitually  uses 
a  professional  library.  Within  the  period  covered  by  the 
Dean's  survey,  the  School  has  had  two  great  benefactors,  the 
giver  of  Austin  Hall,  and  the  founder  of  the  new  professor- 
ship. It  has  also  received  from  a  considerable  number  of 
givers  a  Book  Fund  which  now  amounts  to  $42,021.25.  These 
benefactions,  however,  came  rather  late  in  the  transformation 
of  the  School,  and  were  rewards  and  encouragements,  rather 
than  originating  impulses.  It  is  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
the  Dean  and  Faculty,  and  to  the  prompt  demonstration  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  School's  methods  Which  its  young  graduates  have 
supplied,  that  the  School  owes  its  remai'kable  development. 
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The  important  event  in  the  Medical  School  during  1889-90 
was  the  completion,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  of  the  laboratories 
for  pathology  and  bacteriology  given  by  Henry  Francis  Sears, 
M.D.  The  laboratories  are  spacious,  well-lighted,  and  con- 
venient, but  absolutely  plain  and  simple.  They  were  ready 
for  use  just  when  public  interest  in  bacteriology  had  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  bold  experiments  which  German 
scientists,  liberally  supplied  by  their  Government  with  all 
possible  facilities  for  investigation,  have  been  making  in  the 
application  of  bacteriological  discoveries  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  combination  of  facilities  required  for  researches 
like  those  of  Professor  Koch  seems  almost  unattainable  by  any 
methods  as  yet  developed  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
needed  professorships  for  research,  laboratories,  establishments 
for  systematic  experimentation  on  animals,  and  hospitals  for 
the  most  careful  treatment  of  human  patients ;  and  all  these 
institutions  must  work  together  harmoniously  for  long  terms 
of  years,  and  must  be  liberally  suppoi^ted  without  expectation 
of  pecuniary  profit,  or  of  immediate  tangible  results.  In  the 
United  States  these  different  agencies,  which  for  purposes  of 
fruitful  discovery  need  to  act  in  combination,  are  maintained, 
if  maintained  at  all  in  any  one  place,  by  as  many  different 
corporations,  which  are  more  or  less  divided  in  interests,  and 
are  quite  unaccustomed  to  act  together.  Moreover,  these 
different  corporations  have,  as  a  rule,  but  scanty  resources 
each  for  its  own  immediate  object.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  American  method  of  diffused  private  endowments  is,  for 
purposes  of  medical  research,  veiy  inferior  to  the  government 
method  as  exhibited  in  Germany,  being  less  prompt,  liberal, 
and  patient,  and  less  able  to  effect  the  needed  combination  of 
resources. 

There  is  no  professorship  of  bacteriology  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School ;  the  Sears  laboratories  are  not  endowed ;  and 
the  School  as  a  whole  can  hardly  meet  its  ordinary  expenses 
from  year  to  year.  Such  resources  as  the  community  has 
placed  at  its  disposal,  it  uses  diligently  and  with  increasing  effect. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Dental  School  was  somewhat  changed  in 
1889-90.     Dr.  Maurice  H.  Kichardson  retired  from  it,  while 
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Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith  entered  it  as  Instructor  in  Orthodontia, 
and  Dr.  Jere  E.  Stanton  as  Instnictor  in  Oral  Anatomy  aud 
Physiology.  At  the  same  time  the  subject  of  therapeutics  was 
transferred  from  Professor  Brackett  to  Assistant  Professor 
Briggs.  The  teaching  staff  was  also  increased  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  Clinical  Lecturers,  three  additional  Instructors, 
and  two  additional  Assistant  Demonstmtors. 

The  Faculty  resolved  in  1889-90  to  establish  a  three-years* 
graded  course  beginning  in  September,  1891,  and  they  have 
given  public  notice  to  that  effect.  Except  that  students  will 
still  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  on  examination,  all 
candidates  for  the  degree  will  thereafter  be  required  to  pass 
three  years  in  the  School.  Certificates  of  study  in  the  office  of 
a  private  practitioner  will  no  longer  be  accepted.  This  action 
of  the  Faculty  will  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  dental 
degree,  and  may  temporarily  diminish  the  number  of  students 
in  the  School ;  but  it  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  degree  and 
add  to  its  value. 

On  and  after  June,  1891,  a  knowledge  of  one  additional 
subject  will  be  required  at  the  examination  for  admission,  in 
accordance  with  the  notice  first  given  in  1889-90.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  or  because  of  the  increase  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  which  takes  effect  next  September,  there  was 
this  year  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  the  first-year  class. 

The  School  had  a  surplus  of  $2335.38  in  1889-90,  —  a  sur- 
plus a  little  more  than  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  balance  of 
its  debt  to  the  University  treasury.  Its  Subscription  Fund 
now  amounts  to  $8155.85.  The  very  small  salaries  paid  to 
its  teachers  were  increased  a  little  in  1889-90,  and  have  been 
again  augmented  for  the  current  year. 

The  Bussey  Institution  lived  well  within  its  income  during 
1889-90,  the  operations  of  the  year  resulting  in  a  surplus  of 
$2473.14.  The  course  of  instruction  in  entomology,  which 
had  been  temporarily  interrupted,  was  resumed  under  the 
charge  of  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  S.B.,  M.D.  All  i*eceipts  from  the 
farm,  for  board  of  animals  and  by  sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sun- 
dries, are  spent  on  the  farm  ;  and  they  are  sufficient  to  keep 
the  estate  in  pi*esentable  condition,  and  to  improve  some  parts 
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of  it  from  year  to  year.  The  Horticultural  department  gives 
Professor  Goodale  important  aid  in  the  difficult  work  of  pro- 
viding flowers  out  of  season  by  the  thousand  for  the  large 
classes  in  botany  at  Cambridge.  It  also  makes  unusual  and 
interesting  exhibits  from  time  to  time  at  the  stated  exhibitions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  lioston. 

The  income  of  the  Institution  from  the  Bussey  Trust  (the 
Institution  receives  one  half  the  net  income  of  the  Trust  after 
payment  of  certain  annuities)  was  $8873.06  in  1889-90,  which 
was  about  $1100  more  than  the  income  from  this  source  in 
1888-89  or  in  1887-88.  The  investments  of  the  Fund  in 
Boston  real  estate  give  a  much  better  return  than  in  1879-80, 
when  the  income  of  the  Institution  from  the  Tnist  was  only 
$3505.30;  but  they  do  not  promise  soon  to  yield  again  the 
income  which  the  Institution  enjoyed  from  them  in  1874-75  — 
namely:  $17,155.92.  As  a  lesson  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
prudent  investments  in  city  stores  and  offices  are  liable  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years,  the  experience  of  the  Bussey  Institution 
is  instructive. 

The  Veterinary  School  and  Hospital  had  a  prosperous  year — 
the  most  prosjwrous  of  the  seven  years  of  their  existence.  The 
Hospital,  by  receiving  only  paying  patients,  was  able  to  meet 
its  own  expenses  and  the  excess  of  the  expenditures  on  the 
School  over  the  receipts  from  the  School.  This  favorable 
result  was  brought  about  by  adding  to  the  Hospital  staff  a 
resident  surgeon  who  gave  all  his  time  to  the  Hospital.  The 
salary  list  was  thereby  increased ;  but  more  and  better  work 
was  accomplished ;  so  that  the  Hospital  earnings  were  larger 
by  $2642.33  than  the  earnings  of  the  preceding  year.  Pro- 
fessor Lyman,  who  is  at  the  head  both  of  the  School  and  of 
the  Hospital,  is  of  opinion  that  an  enlargement  of  the  present 
building  would  increase  the  receipts  in  higher  proportion  than 
the  expenses.  He  states  clearly  (p.  150)  the  reasons  why  the 
School  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  rapidly,  and  why  it  needs 
endowment.  He  believes  that  the  School  and  Hospital  should 
have  at  least  two  officers  who  are  not  in  private  practice. 
From  the  University's  point  of  view  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  School  should  be  a  place  of  research  as  well  as  of  instruct 
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tion,  and  that  the  Hospital  should  not  be  obliged  to  confine 
itself  to  paying  cases ;  but  to  accomplish  these  improvements 
a  considerable  endowment  —  about  $100,000  —  would  be 
necessary. 

In  June,  1890,  one  more  subject  was  required  at  the  admis- 
sion examination  than  had  previously  been  demanded ;  but  the 
grade  of  the  examination  remains  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
the  entrance  examinations  at  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  studies  is,  and  always  has  been, 
wider  in  the  Veterinary  School  than  in  the  Dental. 

The  Librarian  (p.  152)  and  Assistant  Librarian  Tillinghast 
(p.  162)  call  attention  to  the  increasing  charges  for  periodicals 
and  serials  at  the  Library.  The  heavy  cost  of  these  publica- 
tions diminishes  unduly  the  means  of  buying  books.  Yet 
teacners  and  advanced  students  feel  so  keenly  the  need  of  the 
freshest  publications  on  their  respective  subjects,  that  it  is 
probably  inexpedient  to  reduce  the  periodical  and  serial  Ibt. 

The  accessions  to  the  Libraiyin  1889-90  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  cataloguing  fell  behind,  and  no  progress  was  made  on 
the  back  work  (p.  159).  An  addition  to  the  cataloguing  staff 
has  therefore  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

To  get  all  fires  out  of  Gore  Hall,  the  Corporation  caused 
the  steam-heating  apparatus  in  that  building  in  1888  to  be 
connected  with  the  boilers  in  University  Hall.  An  unexpected 
result  of  the  change  has  been  that  the  charges  for  fuel  for  the 
Library  have  been  increased  42  percent,  although  the  past  two 
winters  have  been  mild,  and  no  more  heat  has  been  wanted 
in  the  Library  than  was  wanted  before. 

The  need  of  a  new  reading-room  has  been  explained  in  pre- 
vious Reports,  and  has  lately  been  put  before  the  graduates  and 
other  friends  of  the  University  in  published  circulars  which 
were  issued  by  a  committee  of  undergraduates.  The  under- 
taking is  one  quite  beyond  the  resources  of  the  (Corporation, 
and  it  must  therefore  await  the  coming  of  some  single  bene- 
factor, or  the  raising  of  a  large  sum  by  general  subscripticm. 
That  a  spacious  reading-room,  accessible  in  the  evening,  should 
be  so  urgently  desired  is  a  sign  of  University  activity.  It 
means  that  methods  of  instruction  have  improved,  and  that 
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there  is  zeal  for  reading  and  research.  A  building  slightly 
detached,  north  of  the  present  building,  but  connected  with  it 
by  covered  passages,  would  best  answer  the  purpose.  The 
whole  of  Grore  Hall  could  then  be  converted  into  a  capacious 
stack,  all  the  books  could  be  properly  classified,  the  delivery- 
room  could  be  enlarged,  and  the  stacks  could  be  kept  cool  — 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  books  —  while  the  reading- 
room  and  the  work-rooms  were  kept  warm.  Excepting  the 
endowment  of  permanent  professorships,  this  is  the  most 
urgent  need  of  the  University  at  this  moment. 

By  the  liberality  of  a  few  of  its  friends,  the  Herbarium  was 
assured  last  spring  of  $3500  a  year  of  additional  income  for  five 
years.  Two  assistants  have  already  been  employed,  and  every 
efibrt  will  be  made  to  secure  for  the  Curator  lei'sure  to  carry 
forward  the  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America.  The  Her- 
barium and  the  Garden  are  to  share  the  income  of  a  fund  of 
$2000,  which  Mr.  John  L.  Russell  of  Salem,  who  made  the 
College  his  residuary  legatee,  besides  making  a  bequest  of  $1000 
to  the  Divinity  School,  desired  to  have  set  apart  for  their 
benefit  (Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  7).  The  report  of  the 
Curator  (p.  165)  describes  several  important  accessions  to  the 
Herbarium  during  the  j^ear,  partly  by  purchase  but  mainly  by 
gift.  The  Herbarium  has  performed  so  many  services  for 
botanists  and  botanical  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  constantly  receiving  valuable  gifts  in  return. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  166) 
gives  ample  evidence  of  the  usefulness  and  activity  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  of  the  liberality  and  constancy  of  its  friends. 
The  classes  in  botany  increase  with  the  general  growth  of  the 
University,  and  over-tax  the  resources  of  the  Garden  and  its 
greenhouses.  The  classes  open  about  the  tenth  of  February, 
and  it  is  a  serious  task  to  provide  at  that  season  a  proper  series 
of  flowers  in  adequate  number.  The  Bussey  Institution  has 
been  supplying  large  quantities  of  flowers  for  the  classes,  and 
can  doubtless  continue  to  render  .this  ingenious  and  interesting 
service.  The  proposed  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  has  re- 
quired much  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Director.  Its 
building  is  completed,  but  not  yet  furnished  ;  many  specimens 
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have  been  already  collected;  many  others  will  be  purchased 
during  the  cuiTent  year ;  and  the  general  plan  and  i>olic}'^  of 
the  Museum  have  been  decided  upon  (p.  169).  By  the  end 
of  the  next  academic  year  the  aiTangement  of  the  collection  will 
probably  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  it  interesting  both  to 
students  and  to  the  public.  In  some  respects  the  exhibition 
will  be  unique.  The  Director  is  now  absent  on  a  journey  round 
the  world  in  the  interests  of  the  Museum. 

At  the  Arnold  Arboretum  no  tree-planting  was  done  during 
the  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  Park  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Boston  had  been  unable  to  build  more  roads  and  to 
grade  the  adjoining  slopes  in  season.  The  slowness  with 
which  the  road-plan  of  the  Arboretum  has  been  executed  by 
the  City  has  already  retarded  by  several  years  the  execution 
of  the  planting-plans,  and  has  caused  the  loss  of  many  carefully 
prepared  specimens.  When  it  is  remembered  that  after  the 
planting  of  the  permanent  collections  many  years  must  elapse 
before  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  can  be  fully  developed,  the 
long  delays  in  the  preliminaiy  work  seem  the  more  regrettable. 
The  Commissioners  have,  however,  done  some  work  during 
the  past  fifteen  months  ;  so  that  the  Director  hopes  (p.  171)  to 
be  able  to  do  some  permanent  planting  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Director  and  the  Assistant  in  the  Arboretum,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Faxon,  issued  during  the  year  the  first  volume  of 
a  magnificent  illustrated  work,  "  The  Silva  of  North  America," 
on  which  they  have  been  engaged  for  many  years. 

The  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  calls  attention 
in  his  repoi-t  (p.  172)  to  the  importance  of  right  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  experimental  science  in  schools,  outlines  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  arranging  the  new  mineralogical  ex- 
hibition in  the  University  Museum,  and  describes  the  chemical 
investigations  which  have  been  in  progress  in  the  laboratories 
during  the  year.  The  valuable  collection  of  minerals  and 
meteorites  has  all  been  removed  from  Boylston  Hall,  and  been 
stored  in  the  new  Museum.  In  the  course  of  the  current  year 
it  is  expected  that  the  collection  will  be  rearranged  in  the  new 
rooms,  and  the  mineralogical  laboratories  be  fully  furnished 
and  equipped.    The  Director  has  procured  almost  all  the  money 
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needed  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  large  sum  required  to 
build  the  mineralogical  i)ortion  of  the  University  Museum. 

The  number  of  students  who  make  use  of  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory  increases.  The  Director  reports  (p.  181) 
218  choices  of  elective  courses  in  physics  during  the  year 
1889—90 ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  reasonable  number 
of  students  pursued  the  advanced  courses.  Two  sunmier 
courses  were  given  in  the  long  vacation  instead  of  one  as  here- 
tofore, the  new  one  being  more  advanced  than  the  other.  Of 
the  SI  students  who  attended  these  courses  22  were  teachers 
in  schools  or  colleges.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  candi- 
dates who  offer  experimental  physics  at  the  examination  for 
admission  to  College  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  professors  and 
assistants  in  the  Jefferson  Laboratory ;  for  they  have  given 
much  time  for  two  years  to  perfecting  laboratory  methods  for 
elementary  students.  The  Director  describes  (p.  183)  the 
investigations  which  were  in  progress  during  the  year,  and 
again  urges  in  that  connection  the  need  of  a  good  mechanic 
attached  to  the  Laboratory.  An  effort  was  made  by  Mr. 
Francis  Blake  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  endowment 
of  research  in  the  Physical  Laboratory ;  but  it  was  only  begun 
when  the  wide-spread  disturbance  of  commercial  credit  in  the 
autumn  of  1890  arrested  it. 

The  fire-proof  store-house  and  work-rooms  needed  by  the 
Observatory  have  not  yet  been  supplied ;  so  that  the  library, 
manuscripts,  and  photographic  plates  are  still  in  danger  of 
sudden  destruction  by  tire.  The  27,000  plates  taken  since 
1885,  many  of  which  are  unique,  ought  to  be  preserved  for 
comparison  with  similar  plates  taken  ten  or  twenty  years  later. 
Publication  secures  the  contents  of  manuscripts,  and  makes 
the  manuscripts  themselves  not  worth  keeping.  The  value  of 
plates  on  the  contrary  is  not  destroyed  by  the  first  publication 
of  the  results  obtained  from  them,  and  they  should  be  preserved 
for  future  study.  The  Director's  account  of  the  year's  work 
at  the  Observatory  (p.  186)  will  be  found  even  more  interest- 
ing than  usual.  There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the 
wide  range  and  adventurous  quality  of  the  operations  of  the 
Observatory,   They  suggest  that  universities  may,  in  the  future, 
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carry  on  researches  in  other  sciences  beside  astronomy  by 
detached  parties  reporting  to  a  home  laboratoiy.  Meteorology 
and  geo-physics  in  general  are  subjects  which  could  be  profit- 
ably studied  by  this  method.  Governments  have  heretofore  done 
most  of  this  work  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  universities  can  do 
it  also.  The  publications  of  the  Observatoiy  during  the  year 
(p.  193)  were  numerous  and  importjint;  and  there  would  have 
been  more  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  lack  of  money  to  pay 
for  the  printing. 

The  University  Museum  was  completed,  ready  for  its  furni- 
ture, in  1889-90,  as  far  as  the  south-western  comer-block  on 
Oxford  St. ,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  new  structure  are 
already  occupied.  That  portion  which  is  to  be  occupied  by 
the  department  of  botany  has  a  floor  area  of  30,000  feet,  with- 
out counting  the  halls  and  stainvays,  and  cost  $85,219.55; 
that  portion  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  mineralogy  has  a  floor 
area  of  13,200  feet  and  cost  $34,896.23.  Alnmt  30  percent  of 
the  floor  area  of  the  botanical  and  mineralogical  sections  is 
given  to  exhibition-rooms;  the  rest  is  devoted  to  lecture- 
rooms,  laboratories,  and  storage-rooms.  The  provision  made 
for  instructors  and  students  will  be  ample  for  many  years  to 
come ;  and  the  exhibition-rooms  are  large  enough  for  the  dis- 
play of  type-specimens  in  proper  variety,  but  not  for  the 
display  of  many  specimens  of  the  same  type. 

The  work  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  crippled 
for  lack  of  money.  Explorations  cannot  be  carried  on  ;  much- 
needed  assistance  cannot  be  hired  ;  cases  cannot  be  built ;  and 
the  stores  of  the  Museum  cannot  be  opened  to  specialists; 
because  the  funds  do  not  yield  income  enough  to  cover  any 
extraordinary  expenses.  Moreover  a  part  of  the  income  is 
pledged  for  several  years  to  come  to  the  repayment  of  advances 
made  for  building.  Merely  to  complete  its  exhibition  collec- 
tions, as  planned,  the  Museum  ought  to  have  an  additional 
income  of  $10,000  a  year  for  five  years. 

The  period  of  isolation  which  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  has  had  to  endure  — 
like    most   endowments    which   bear   the    name    of  an    indi- 
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yidual  —  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  over.  Persons  interested 
in  the  subject  are  lio  longer  restrained  from  adding  to  the 
very  limited  resources  of  the  Museum  by  the  impression  that 
it  is  sufficiently  endowed,  or  that  it  is  primarily  a  monument 
to  its  founder.  The  year  1889-90  was  one  of  much  activity 
at  the  Museum,  because  several  friends  provided  means  of 
productive  exploration,  or  themselves  conducted  successful 
explorations  in  the  interest  of  the  Museum.  In  October  last 
the  first  addition  ever  made  to  the  peimanent  funds  of  the 
Museum  was  received  —  the  generous  gift  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Copley  Tliaw  of  Pittsburgh  of  $30,000  to  found  the  Thaw- 
Fellowship  Fund  (p.  209).  Since  that  date  two  fellowships 
have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  archaeology 
at  the  Museum,  and  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as 
subjects  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  higher  degrees  in  arts 
may  be  obtained.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Over- 
seers to  visit  the  Museum  is  composed  of  active  supporters  of 
archaeological  exploration  and  research,  who  work  in  fall 
accord  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  University  authorities  on  the  other.  It  is  obvious 
from  these  facts  that  broader  prospects  are  opening  for  this 
interesting  department  of  the  University. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  1889-90  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  valuable  museum  in  connection  with  the  department 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  History.  In  December,  1889,  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiflf  of  New  York,  a  meml>er  of  the  Overseers' 
Committee  to  visit  that  department,  ottered  the  University 
$10,000  for  the  purchase  of  casts,  manuscripts,  and  other 
objects  illustrating  Semitic  literature  and  history,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  University  provide  for  the  exhibition  and  care  of 
the  collection.  This  condition  was  immediately  met  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  who 
at  the  suggestion  of  their  Cumtor  ottered  a  gallery  ♦)!  feet 
square  in  the  new  part  of  their  building,  as  a  place  of 
temporary  deposit  for  the  new  collection.  Purchases  of 
manuscripts  and  antiquities  began  in  March,  and  gifts  began 
to   come   in.     It    soon    appearing    that    for    systematic    and 
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prompt  purchasing  it  was  desirable  to  have  for  a  time  a 
responsible  buyer  in  Europe,  Professor  Lyon  was  commis- 
sioned to  go  abroad  for  that  purpose.  He  spent  nearly  three 
months  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  numerous  sources  a  valuable  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  inscriptions,  photographs,  casts,  coins,  electro- 
types, impressions  of  seals  and  tablets,  and  other  objects  to 
the  value  of  about  $5000.  Reproductions,  even  of  veiy 
precious  objects,  being  as  a  rule  inexpensive,  after  the  moulds 
have  once  been  made,  a  moderate  sum  of  money  has  secured 
a  highly  instructive  and  interesting  collection. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Museum  the  cases  for  the  collection  are  in  process 
of  construction,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  next  April  most  of 
the  objects  already  purchased  or  given  will  be  on  exhibition. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  Semitic  objects  now  in  the  great 
museums  of  Europe  have  never  been  moulded  for  reproduction, 
and  the  museum  authorities  are  less  disposed  than  formerly  to 
run  the  risks  involved  in  moulding.  Nevertheless  permission 
could  probably  have  been  obtained  to  reproduce  many  desirable 
objects  both  at  Paris  and  Berlin ;  but  Professor  Lyon  was 
deterred  from  entering  upon  that  undertaking  last  summer  by 
the  high  cost  of  the  first  moulds,  and  by  the  lack  of  exhibition 
space  for  the  larger  objects. 

Although  this  new  collection  is  necessarily  arranged  for  the 
time  being  in  ti  provisional,  although  i)erfectly  safe,  manner, 
it  is  clear  that  an  important  addition  has  already  been  made  to 
the  archaeological  and  historical  resources  of  the  University, 
and  that  around  this  nucleus  very  precious  materials  to  illustrate 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  most  remarkable  of  races  will 
in  time  be  gathered. 

The  attenda^ice  at  the  summer  courses  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  long  vacation  continues  to  increase,  and  it 
seems  j^robable  that  they  meet  a  peimanent  demand.  The 
students  at  these  courses  are  almost  uniformly  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  inclined  to  work  too  much  rather  than  too  little. 
The  instructors  are  generally  found  among  the  younger  officers 
of  the  University,  who  can  usually  prepare  themselves  for  the 
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strain  of  teaching  with  vivacity  every  day  during  from  four 
to  six  weeks  of  summer  weather,  by  taking  some  vacation  in 
June  during  the  period  of  final  examinations.  As  the  classes 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  professional  teachers,  they  are 
very  interesting  and  stimulating  to  the  instructors.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  students  in  these  courses  —  many  of  whom  are 
persons  of  small  means  —  the  Foxcroft  Club  was  kept  open 
last  sununer  with  good  results. 

The  Quinquennial  Catalogue  was  printed  in  English  in  1890 
for  the  first  time,  except  that  the  abbreviations  for  all  but  the 
engineering  degrees  were  kept  in  the  Latin  form,  and  that  the 
names  of  learned  societies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  were  not 
translated.  A  statement  by  the  editor  concerning  the  other 
changes  made  in  this  edition  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
(p.  238). 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  movement  among 
graduates  of  the  professional  schools  who  are  not  also  graduates 
of  the  College  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Act  of  1865 
^hich  should  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  Board  of 
Overseers  to  graduates  of  all  departments.  The  agitation  began 
four  years  ago  in  the  Association  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Sci- 
entific School,  but  has  now  extended  to  all  the  other  Schools. 
Jn  1889-90  petitions  were  sent  to  the  President  and  Fellows  by 
the  Faculty  and  certain  Alumni  of  the  Divinity  School,  by  the 
law  Faculty  and  the  Law  School  Association,  by  officers  and 
meml^ers  of  the  Scientific  School  Association,  by  graduates  of 
the  Medical  School,  and  by  the  Dental  Alumni  Association. 
These  petitions  were  transmitted  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
to  the  Overseers,  and  were  by  them  referred  to  a  committee, 
who  gave  a  hearing  to  persons  interested  in  advocating  the 
change  proposed.  The  final  action  of  the  Overseers  on  the 
petitions  was  adverse.  During  the  current  year  similar  petitions 
have  again  been  presented,  supported  in  some  instances  by 
graduates  of  the  College. 

Last  June  the  President  and  Fellows  offered  the  use  of  all 
their  grounds  in  Cambridge  to  the  City  for  twelve  weeks, 
beginning  on  the  Monday  after  Commencement,  in  every  year 
till  further  notice,  provided  that  the  grounds  should  be  restored 
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to  the  University  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were 
received.  The  City  accepted  the  loan  of  the  grounds,  but 
made  little  use  of  any  part  of  them  except  Holmes  Field,  where 
evening  concerts  were  given.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  that  the  people  of  Cambridge,  and  particularly  the 
children,  might  enjoy  the  grounds  in  summer,  and  they  still 
cherish  this  hope,  although  it  would  doubtless  be  necessary  for 
the  City  to  incur  some  expense  for  seats  and  police. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  tuition-fees  and  the  i*ents  of 
Walter  Hastings  Hall  —  which  was  finished  in  December,  1889, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $243,215.95  —  emboldened  the  Corporation 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  fifteen  professors  and  the  Librarian  from 
$4000  to  $4500  a  year,  and  the  salaries  of  four  Law  professors 
from  $4500  to  $5000  a  year.  At  the  same  time  they  passed  a 
standing  vote  which  fixed  the  salary  of  an  assistant  professor 
in  his  second  term  at  $3000  a  year  instead  of  $2500.  For  Col- 
lege professors  this  is  the  first  increase  in  the  regular  salary 
since  1869.  Some  improvement  was  made  simultaneously  in  , 
the  rates  of  compensation  to  instructors. 

In  January,   1890,   an  unknown  benefactor  paid  $200,00(ki^ 
into  the  Retiring  Allowance  Fund,  doing  thereby  a  good  deec^S 
of  far-reaching  influence.     On  the  Slst  of  July,   1890,  tha-..^- 
Fund  amounted  to  $242,211.97.     Although  not  large  enoug!%2 
to  warrant  the  Corporation  in  establishing  forthwith  the  systec:*? 
of  retiring  allowances  which  they  put  on  record  in  1880  as  in 
their  judgment  a  suitable  system,  it  would  enable  them  t^o 
provide  for  single  cases  of  disability,  should  such  occur. 

The  President  and  Fellows  desire  to  manage  the  property  of 
the  University  in  a  conservative  way,  although  they  mean  to      J 
spend  its  whole  income  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation      | 
of  youth.     The  Overseers  will  observe  that  the  year  1889-90 
was  a  favorable  one  financially  considered.     There  were  sur- 
pluses in  all  departments  except  the  Divinity  School,  Medical 
School,  and  Observatory ;  and  in  these  the  deficits  were  insig- 
nificant.    Proper  payments  were  made  towards  the  sinking  of 
premiums  and  the  repayment  of  advances  for  buying  needed 
lands  in  Cambridge.     The  Stock  Account,  an  unrestricted  fond, 
was  nursed,  and  the  book  valuation  of  unimproved  lands  in 
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Cambridge  reduced  by  $30,037.91.  These  and  similar  meas- 
ures the  Corporation  habitually  take,  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
the  University  property  good,  and  of  providing  in  the  fat  years 
some  resources  for  the  lean.  The  permanent  obligations  of  the 
Cor{x>ration  for  salaries  are  large ;  but  they  are  careful  to  make 
a  fair  proportion  of  their  appointments  only  for  one  year. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  on   the  several   departments   and  scientific 

establishments. 

CHARLES  W.   ELIOT, 

President. 
CAMBsmoE,  10  January,  1890. 
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THE  FACULTY   OF  AETS   AND   SCIENCES. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the  organization  and 
subsequent  action  of  that  body  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year 
1889-90 : — 

The  amended  Statutes,  establishing  this  Faculty  and  giving  it  the 
charge  of  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the 
Graduate   School,  having  been  adopted  bj^  the  Corporation,  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  May  21,  1890,  and  took  effect 
immediatel}'.     The  Faculties  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  were  thereby  dissolved,  and  their  rights,  duties,  and 
administrative  powers  were  transferred  to  the  new  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences ;  the  powers  of  recommending  candidates  for  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, heretofore  exercised  by  the  Academic  Council,  the  adiAinistrative 
authority  and  duties  of  the  same  body  under  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  and  the  charge  of  the  fellowships  and 
scholarships   appropriated   for  the   use  of  graduate  students,  also 
passed  to  the  new  Faculty,  the  Academic  Council  being  succeeded  in 
its  deliberative  functions  by  the  University'  Council. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  under  this  reorganization,  met 
for  the  first  time  May  27,  1890.     As  only  four  weeks  of  the  academic 
year  then  remained,  they  found  it  expedient  to  make  some  provisional 
arrangements  for  completing  the  business  of  the  j'ear,  postponing  for 
a  time  some  details  of  their  permanent  organization.     It  was  accord- 
ingly voted  that  the  administrative  work  heretofore  delegated  to  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Academic  Council,  respec- 
tively, should  be  conducted  b}'  Professors  Smith  and  Chaplin,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  Professor  Peirce,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Har^'ard  College  and  of 
the  Academic  Council  were  requested  to  act  until  further  notice.  The 
regulations  and  standing  orders  of  the  Facult}'^  of  Harvard  College 
were  then  adopted,  and  also  such  rules    and  standing  orders  of  the 
Academic  Council  as  related  to  the  degrees  for  which  that  body  had 
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the  power  of  recommeDdation  and  to  such  other  matters  as  had  been 
transferred  from  the  charge  of  the  Council  to  that  of  the  new  Fac- 
ulty—  the  adoption  in  both  cases  being  provisional  and  having  in 
view  the  possible  future  revision  of  the  rules  and  orders  and  their 
closer  adaptation  to  the  altered  distribution  of  powers. 

With  these  arrangements  the  Faculty  acted  finally  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  courses  of  instruction  for  the  year  1890-91, 
already  well  advanced  when  the  reorganization  took  place  and  fully 
described  in  the  report  now  presented  by  the  Dean  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. The  recommendations  for  fellowships  for  the  year  1890-91 
were  also  completed,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  dealing  with  possible 
changes  or  vacancies  the  Committee  of  the  Academic  Council  having 
this  subject  in  charge  was  authorized  to  continue  to  act  during  the 
summer. 

In  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  new  academic  year  the  Facultj^ 
then  established  eleven  standing  committees,  to  take  the  place  of 
committees  of  the  former  Faculties  and  Council,  heretofore  dealing 
with  the  same  subject-matter.  Then  they  proceeded,  in  conformity 
with  the  amended  Statutes,  to  delegate  to  the  administrative  boards 
of  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the  Graduate 
School,  respectively,  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  relating  to 
those  departments  and  the  conduct  of  ordinary  matters  of  administra- 
tion and  discipline,  leaving  for  future  consideration  the  precise  line  to 
be  drawn,  between  subjects  on  which  the  Faculty  will  delegate  the 
power  of  final  action  and  those  over  which  it  will  retain,  either  the 
power  of  revision,  or  the  complete  jurisdiction.  The  determination  of 
this  line  will  plainly  demand  some  careful  inquir}^  and  perhaps  the 
light  of  some  experience.  It  is  a  most  important  feature  of  the  new 
organization  that  it  gives  the  details  of  administration  into  the  effi- 
cient hands  of  the  smaller  boards  and  economizes  the  strength  of  the 
larger  body  bj'  proposing  to  reserve  it  for  questions  of  general  policy. 
Broadly  speaking,  rules  are  to  be  established  or  approved  by  the 
Faculty  and  applied  by  the  administrative  boards.  But  cases  may 
easily  arise  in  which  the  interpretation  of  a  nile  is  as  important  as 
the  establishment  of  the  rule  itself,  and  in  which  the  Facult}'  may  find 
it  desirable  to  act  directly  and  not  by  a  delegated  authority.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  learned  by  time  and  observation  how  far  the  Faculty 
can  wisely  exclude  from  their  discussions  the  special  cases  in  which 
the  life  of  the  University  and  the  needs  of  its  students  are  most  viv- 
idly presented.  In  short,  in  this  reorganization  of  the  administrative 
bodies  the  precise  point  at  which  there  is  the  greatest  economy  of 
force  and  the  least  loss  of  insight  and  interest  is  probably  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  careful  experiment. 
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At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  the  new  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  passed  the  requisite  votes,  recommending  for  the  degrees  of 
A.B.,  S.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  the  candidates  who  appeared  by  the 
record  to  be  qualified  therefor.  As  the  vote  of  recommendation, 
however,  was  only  the  concluding  step  in  work  which  had  been  caiv 
ried  nearl}'  to  its  completion  by  the  lately-existing  Faculties  or  by  the 
Academic  Council,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  this  subject  should  be 
reported  upon  as  heretofore  and  in  its  natural  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  year  1889-90,  by  the  Deans  of  Harvard  College  and  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Academic 
Council ;  and  to  their  reports  reference  is  accordingly  made  for  state- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  candidates  recommended  and  the  honors 
and  other  distinctions  awarded  for  special  merit. 

CHARLES  F.  DUNBAR,  Dean. 


THE  COLLEGE. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  College  for  the  academic  year  1889-90. 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  previous  years,  the  report  will 
include  the  more  important  transactions  of  the  College  Faculty, 
although  a  small  portion  of  the  business  to  be  reported  upon  was 
left  unfinished  by  that  body  and  put  into  final  shape  by  its  successor, 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-two,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Seniors 279 

Juniors 244 

Sophomores ' 282 

Freshmen 824 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates   .....   .1129 

Special  Students 148 

Total 1272 

One  Senior  died  early  in  the  year ;  one  other  was  obliged  by  illness 
to  discontinue  his  studies ;  a  third  withdrew  in  March  and  has  Joined 
the  present  Senior  class.  Four  failed  to  pass  in  the  requisite  number 
of  courses.  On  the  other  hand,  one  member  of  the  class  absent  on 
leave,  and  two  former  members  who  were  registered  in  the  Medical 
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School,  but  in  their  three  years'  residence  as  undergraduates  had 
anticipated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Senior  year, 
completed  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  Accordingly  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  actual  or  former  members  of  the  class,  together 
with  eight  Juniors  who  had  fulfilled  all  the  requii*ements  for  gradua- 
tion, and  five  members  of  previous  classes,  who  had  made  up  the 
deficiencies  which  had  prevented  them  f^om  graduating  in  regular 
course,  were  admitted  to  the  degree  on  Commencement  day.  The 
degree  was  also  conferred,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Facult}', 
on  three  students  of  one  or  more  years'  standing  in  the«6raduate 
Department. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  graduated  in  each  of  the  last 
seven  classes,  and  the  number  in  each  class  who  have  failed  to  grad- 
uate owing  to  deficiencies  of  scholarship,  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 


Gradoated  .... 
Failed     

1884. 

1886. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888.         1889. 

1890. 

192 
2 

181 
8 

221 
4 

225 

7 

221          204 

7             4 

276 
4 

The  aggregate  losses  and  gains  of  the  other  three  classes  of  last 
year,  from  October,  1889,  to  October,  1890,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table :  — 


(  ■ 

Class  of  1891     .   . 
Class  of  1892    . 
Class  of  1898    .   . 

1 

October,  1889. 

LOM. 

GRin. 

October,  1890. 

(Juniors)          244 
(Sophomores)  282 
(Freshmen)      824 

24 
60 
74 

69 
82 
40 

(Seniors)          289 
(Juniors)          254 
(Sophomores)  290 

These  losses  and  gains  of  the  several  classes  are  of  course  not  al- 
together losses  or  gains  to  the  College,  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
being  due  to  the  transfer  of  students  firom  one  class  to  another,  as  will 
appear  from  the  next  table,  which  gives  the  nature  of  the  losses  and 
gains  in  detail. 

Among  the  thirty-nine  students  who  left  College  without  completing 
the  work  of  the  year  are  included  seven  whose  incomplete  record  was 
doe  to  their  failure  to  pass  the  examinations.  Three  of  these  have 
entered  the  Law  School.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-two,  eleven  were 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  discontinue  their  studies.  The  probation 
of  one  Freshman  was  closed  for  persistent  neglect  of  his  studies, 
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and  one  other  Freshman  and  two  Sophomores  were  adyised  to  with- 
draw for  the  same  reason.  One  Sophomore  was  dismissed  for  pre- 
senting themes  which  were  not  of  his  own  composition.    Two  withdrew 


Losses. 

Left  College  without  completing  the  year  . 
Left  College  after  completing  the  year    .    . 

Removed  to  a  lower  class 

Adyanc^  to  a  higher  class 

Total  loss 

Clam  of 
ISQl. 

Classiof 
18C3. 

ClMSOf 

188S. 

19 

5 

39 

11 

Totadfor 
three 

7 

8 

1 
8 

13 

9 

10 

28 

60 

39 
22 
50 
47 

24 

74 

158 

Gains. 
From  hieher  classes      

•    • 

29 
40 

09 

■    • 

45 

1 
10 
21 

32 

28 

•     • 

10 

•    • 

30 
40 
34 

1 

1 

t 

•    • 

From  lower  classes 

Newly  admitted 

91 

Total  gain 

Net  loss 

141 

17 

"    gain 

•    • 

owing  to  lack  of  monej',  and  two  others  to  go  into  business.  Twelve 
withdrew  for  various  other  reasons  of  a  personal  nature.  Of  these 
one  has  returned  to  College  this  year  in  a  lower  class,  and  one  has 
entered  the  Law  School. 

Personal  or  family  reasons  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  seven  of  the 
twenty-two  students  who  completed  the  work  of  the  year,  but  have 
not  returned  to  College.  Three  were  prevented  fh)m  returning  by 
poor  health,  and  one  died  in  the  summer  vacation.  Two  alleged 
lack  of  means  as  their  reason  for  withdrawing.  One  was  remove<i  by 
his  father  temporarily  to  another  college.  One  left  College  to  go  into 
business,  and  seven  to  begin  professional  study.  Of  these  seven, 
four  were  Juniors  who  had  anticipated  the  greater  part  of  the  Senior 
year's  work  and  have  leave  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  dunng  the  present  year  while  pursuing  their  professional 
studies,  —  three  of  them  in  the  Law  School  and  one  in  the  Medical 
School.  The  other  three  abandoned  their  College  course,  two  at  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year. 

The  fifty  students  removed  to  lower  classes,  together  with  the 
seven  mentioned  above,  who  would  have  been  placed  in  lower 
classes  had  they  returned  to  College,  constitute  the  aggregate  loss 
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of  the  three  classes  dae  to  failure  in  scholarship.  To  these  are 
added  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  also  the  corresponding 
figures  for  previous  years,  the  four  (also  mentioned  above)  who  were 
dismissed  or  withdrawn  from  College  for  persistent  neglect  of  their 
studies :  — 


1883. 

1884. 

23 
2 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

RcmoTcd  to  lower  classes  . 
Withdrawn  during  the  year 

Total 

Whole  number  of  students 
in  the  three  classes  .    . 

7 
6 

33 

12 

33 
3 

61 
4 

G5 
746 

46 

•    • 

47 
10 

57 
.  4 

12 
682 

25 
695 

45 
745 

36 
726 

46 
760 

67 
825 

61 
850 

Of  the  forty-seven  students  advanced  to  higher  classes,  four  were 
Juniors  who  had  for  special  reasons  been  permitted  b}'  the  Faculty  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  degree  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year. 
Eleven  Sophomores  and  two  Freshmen,  who  had  been  granted  a  simi- 
lar privilege,  have  been  advanced,  in  virtue  of  the  work  they  have 
accomplished,  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  respectively,  the 
Faculty  having  adopted  the  rule  that  in  such  cases  the  student  shall 
be  classed  according  to  the  number  of  courses  that  stand  to  his 
credit.  The  remaining  thirty  were  former  members  of  the  classes 
to  which  they  were  advanced,  having  so  far  made  good  their 
deficiencies  as  to  be  entitled  to  this  promotion  under  the  rules. 
Four  of  them  were  Juniors  who  thus  succeeded  in  graduating  with 
their  former  class. 

The  ninety-one  persons  newly  admitted  to  the  three  classes  under 
consideration  include  thirteen  students  who  had  previously  been  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  and  resumed  their  connection  after  an  interval 
of  absence.  One  of  these  was  readmitted  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year.  Two  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class  and  one 
to  the  Senior  class  on  passing  the  usual  examinations.  Fourteen 
Special  Students  were  admitted,  —  two  to  the  Senior,  five  to  the 
Junior,  and  seven  to  the  Sophomore  class,  —  having  given  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  qualifications  chiefl}'  by  work  done  in  College. 
Three  other  Special  Students  were  admitted,  —  two  to  the  Junior, 
and  one  to  the  Sophomore  class,  — partly  on  the  basis  of  work  pre- 
viously done  at  other  colleges.  Three  students  from  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  and  fifty-five  graduates  or  students  of  other 
colleges  or  scientific  schools,  were  admitted  directly, — thirty-six  to 
the  Senior,  twelve  to  the  Junior,  and  ten  to  the  Sophomore  class. 
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The  most  intereating  feature  of  these  statiatics  is  the  marked  in- 
crease ID  the  number  of  students  admitted,  directly  or  indireotlj,  on 
the  basis  of  woik  done  in  other  colleges  or  inatitutiona  of  coll^ 
grade,  the  whole  number,  sixty-six,  being  sixty  percent  larger  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  examination  of  this  class  of  appli- 
cations had  as  long  ago  as  1883  assumed  such  importance  that  tbe 
Faculty  entiusted  it  to  a  standing  committee  with  the  Dean  as  chair- 
man. In  1887  the  chairmanship  was  transferred  to  Professor  Mac- 
vane,  who  held  it  until  the  present  year,  when,  in  the  oi^anization  of 
the  >FaCQlty  of  Aits  and  Sciences,  it  naturally  devolved  upon  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  admissioos  to  which  from  Other 
collies  present  precisely  the  same  questions  as  those  to  the  ander- 
graduate  classes.  No  committee  of  the  Faculty  has  performed  a 
more  laborious  or  a  more  useful  service.  It  has  admitted  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  candidates  who  have  actually  entered  Collf^. 
The  number  of  applications  it  has  considered  is  perhaps  fifty  per- 
cent larger,  since  many  were  repeated  and  many  applicants  who 
were  admitted  did  not  come.  Id  its  eight  years'  experience  it  has 
accnmulated  a  mass  of  precedents  relating  to  about  ninety  collies  or 
similar  institutions.  The  students  admitted  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  made  creditable  records  here,  and  some  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction ;  the  policy  of  this  method  of  admission  has  been 
abundantly  Justified  by  its  fhiits.  The  sudden  increaae  of  the  nnm- 
ber  admitted  this  year  may  be  due  to  exceptional  caoses,  but  there 
is  promise  of  steady  growth  in  the  record  of  eight  years,  given  in  the 
following  table :  — 


i 
1 

i 

1 

i 
1 

3 

1, 
If 

I 

1 

1 

ill 

li 

3 

1 

lABS 
18B4 
laSG 

isee 

188T 
1S8S 

i8Be 

1890 

6 
13 
8 
0 
12 
U 
18 
34 

4 
6 

6 
8 

11 
9 

13 

1 
7 
G 
9 
8 
6 
10 
11 

6 

4 
8 

9 
SS 
19 
21 
84 
82 
36 
68 

11 
M 
10 
84 
88 
36 
41 
66 

Total  for  eight  yewi .  . 

lU 

64 

57 

IT 

SS6 

88 

8£l 
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The  new  Freshman  class  numbers  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
made  up  as  follows :  — 

Admitted  in  1890 

by  examination 302 

from  other  colleges 8 

from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School    ...  1 

from  Special  Student 1 

Previously  admitted 16 

Removed  from  a  higher  class 89 

Total  .    : 367 

The  number  of  Special  Students  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  the  changes  in  their  number  down  to  October,  1890,  are 
given  in  the  following  table  :  — 

In  attendance  October,  1889 143 

Registered  later  in  the  year 2 

145 
Withdrew  without  completing  any  study 21 

Completed  one  or  more  studies 124 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year     ....       8 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 86 

Admitted  to  a  College  class 18 

62 

Returned  as  Special  Students,  September,  1890  ...     62 
Newly  admitted,  September  and  October,  1890    ...      79 

Present  number 141 

Decrease,  2. 

Combining  and  comparing  the  statistics  which  have  been  given,  we 
obtain  the  following  results  :  — 

Number  of  students  in  attendance,  October,  1890 :  — 

Seniors 289 

Juniors 254 

Sophomores 290 

Freshmen 367 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates    ....    1200 
Special  Students 141 

Total 1341 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates,  October,  1889  .   .    1129 


(t  (( 


*•  *»        1890.   .    1200 


Increase 71 

Whole  number  of  students,  October,  1889 1272 

**  *«  **  **  1890 '  1341 

Increase 69 
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The  examinations  for  admission  were  this  year  held  at  Soathbo^ 
ough  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota^  in  addir 
tion  to  the  twelve  places  where  they  have  heretofore  been  held  in  tbe 
United  States,  and  at  Ix)ndon  and  Bonn  in  Europe.  The  Faculty  is 
now  prepared  to  hold  these  examinations  at  any  city  or  school  not 
within  easy  access  of  a  place  where  they  are  already  established,  on 
reasonable  notice,  coupled  with  the  assurance  that  at  least  ten  candi- 
dates (preliminar}'  or  final)  will  present  themselves;  and  a  general 
announcement  to  this  effect  will  appear  in  this  year's  Catalogue.  In 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Faculty  noticed  in  my  last  report, 
the  autumn  examinations  began  one  week  before  the  first  day  of  the 
academic  year,  and  the  candidates  were  informed  of  the  results  in 
time  to  give  those  who  were  admitted  a  whole  day  in  which  to  consult 
with  their  advisers  and  complete  other  necessary  preparations  for 
registering  and  beginning  their  regular  work  at  the  appointed  time. 
To  guard  against  evasion  of  the  rule  requiring  of  preliminary  candi- 
dates certificates  of  preparation  from  their  teachers,  the  Faculty 
amended  the  rule  by  adding  the  provision  that  ^'when  a  candidate 
has  been  in  regular  attendance  at  a  school  or  academy  during 
the  year  preceding  his  preliminary  examination,  his  certificate 
of  preparation  must  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  that  school 
or  academy.'* 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  who  offered  themselves  to  be 
finally  examined  for  admission  this  year  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  or  thirty-six  more  than  in  1889.  Of  these,  seventeen, 
who  took  a  part  of  the  examination  in  June  with  the  intention  of 
completing  it  in  September,  were  so  unsuccessful  that  they  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  pass  this  3'ear ;  leaving  the  number  of  candidates 
who  completed  the  examination  three  hundred  and  seventy-four.  The 
use  made  by  these  of  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  examination  was  as 
follows :  — 

Number  of  candidates  who 

Divided  the  examination  between  two  years 257 

"         "            **                  **       June  and  September    .  67 

Took  the  whole  examination  at  one  time 60 

Total 874 

The  statistics  of  the  examinations  which  I  now  submit  relate,  in 
the  first  place,  exclusively  to  these  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  can- 
didates, without  regard  to  the  time  when  they  were  examined,  and  are 
designed  to  show  the  character  of  their  preparation  for  college,  — the 
studies  they  pursued  in  their  preparatory  course,  and  the  quality  of 
their  work  as  tested  by  the  examinations.     Side  by  side  with  these 
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statistics  I  have  placed,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1888  and  1889,  the  only  years  in  which  the 
examinations  have  been  conducted  by  the  present  method  exclu- 
sively. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  of  two  of  the  elementary  studies, 
German  and  French,  the  candidate  may  omit  one,  provided  he 
present  in  place  of  it  one  advanced  stud}'  in  addition  to  the  two 
required  of  all  candidates ;  and  also  that  he  may  omit  elementary 
Greek  or  elementar}'  Latin,  provided  he  substitute  for  it  two  ad- 
vanced courses  (or  their  equivalent) ,  one  of  which,  however,  must 
be  in  mathematics  and  the  other  in  either  mathematics  or  physical 
science.  With  the  exception  of  this  restriction  on  those  who  omit 
Greek  or  Latin,  the  candidate's  choice  of  advanced  studies  is  entirely 
free.     The  number  of  courses  he  must  choose  is :  — 


(a)  If  he  presents  all  the  elementary  studies,    .... 

(6)      *'      omits  German  or  French, 

(0     ••  •*     Greek  or  Latin, 

{d)     '*  **     German  or  French  and  Greek  or  Latin, 


2  courses. 

3  •' 

4  ** 
6 


The  extent  to  which  each  of  these  four  plans  of  preparation  for 
College  has  been  used  by  the  candidates  of  1888,  1889,  and  1890 
respectively,  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

No.  of  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  on — 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Plan  a 

90 

31  43 

12* 

37.31 

137 

36  63 

Plan  by  omitting  German   . 
*'    "      ''          French    . 
"    "      *•           both     .    . 

ICG 

•> 

AM 

150 
31 

•       • 

170 

32 

4 

%f\tm\ftf 

Total,  plan  b  . 

203 

04.44 

181 

55.35 

206 

65.08 

Plane,      "      Greek  .    .    . 
**    **      "      Latin    .    .    . 

11 
0 

21 
0 

28 
0 

Total,  pUn  c  . 

11 

3.60 

21 

6.42 

28 

7.49 

Plancf.      **  Greek  &  Germ. 
4.    ..      *.        »t    •« French 
....      .4  Latin  ««Germ. 
»4    .4      .*       14    »« French 

2 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1 

0 
0 

2 

1 

0 
0 

Total,  plan  d  . 

2 

0.63 

3 

0.92 

3 

.80 

Whole  no.  of  candidates    . 

315 

327 

374 

48 
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The  following  positive  statistics,  deduced  fh>m  the  above  table, 
may  be  of  interest :  — 


1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

Number  of  candidates  pre- 

] 

senting — 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent, ! 

Elem.  Greek 

302 

95.87 

303 

92.66 

843 

91.71 

"      Latin 

315 

100. 

327 

100. 

374 

100. 

'*      Greek  and  Latin   .    . 

302 

95.87 

303 

92.66 

343 

91.71 

**      Greek  without  Latin 

0 

0 

0 

**      Latin  without  Greek 

13 

4.13 

24 

7.34 

31 

8.29 

**      German 

145 

46.03 

176 

53.52 

198 

52.94 

'*      French 

278 

88.25 

295 

90.21 

337 

90.11 

**      German  and  French . 

110 

34.92 

143 

43.73 

165 

44.12 

* '      Germ,  without  French 

35 

11.11 

32 

9.79 

33 

8.82 

*'      French  withoutGerm. 

168 

58.33 

152 

46.48 

172 

45.99 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of 
candidates  presenting  elementary  Greek  and  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  those  presenting  German  and  French,  which  took  place  in 
1888  and  1889,  have  progressed  no  further,  the  figures  for  1889  and 
1890  differing  in  no  case  as  much  as  one  per  cent.  The  provision  of 
a  substitute  for  elementary  Greek  or  Latin  has  had  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  latter ;  the  whole  effect  has  been  felt  in  Greek,  which  was 
omitted  this  year  by  about  eight  and  a  quarter  percent  of  the  candi- 
dates. This  small  percentage  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
increase  in  the  whole  number  of  candidates,  so  that  the  absolute 
number  of  those  presenting  Greek  has,  since  1888,  materially  in- 
creased. This  number  for  each  of  the  last  seven  years  is  given  in 
the  following  table.  Down  to  1886  Greek  was  prescribed  for  all 
candidates. 


Number  of  candidates  ex- 
amined   in    elementary 
Greek    

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1890. 

307 

319 

308 

318 

802 

808 

343 

It  will  be  remembered  further  that  in  two  of  the  elementary  studies 
the  candidate  has  a  choice  of  subjects  :  in  History,  between  Greek  and 
Roman  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  England  on  the  other ;  and  in  Physical  Science,  between  a 
course  In  descriptive  physics  and  astronomy  and  one  in  experimental 
physics.     In  these  two  studies  the  candidates  under  consideration 
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the  corresponding  candidates  in   1888    and    1889,  presented 
selves  for  examination  as  follows:  — 


1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

lents  examined — 

e  hifltory  of  Greece  and  of  Rome 
*•  the  United  States  and 
of  England    .   .   . 
iither  altematiye 

)th  altematiyes 

Per  cent. 
281         89 

31         10 
8 

• 

315 

Pfer  cent. 
285         87 

42         18 
2 

329 
2 

327 

Percent 
814         84 

61         16 

1 

876 
2 

874 

tscriptive  physics  and  astronomy 

:i>erimental  physics 

dther  alternative 

ith  altematiyes 

212        67 
98        30 
10 

• 

815 

164        50 
149        46 
15 

828 

1 

327 

158        42 
199        58 

17 

874 

lere  is  shown  here  a  slow  gain  of  the  modem  over  the  ancient 
ry,  but  more  than  five  sixths  of  the  candidates  still  continue  to 
3nt  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand  the  experimental  physics  has 
need  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  descriptive,  and  was  this  year 
ed  by  more  than  half  the  candidates. 

>  show  the  extent  to  which  the  several  advanced  studies  entered 
the  preparation  of  these  candidates,  I  give  first  the  number  and 
)ercentage  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  in  each  study  :  — 


1888. 


( t 


•Ic    number    of   candi- 

ites 

>£fcring  Greek    .    .    . 

Latin     .    .    . 

Greek  Comp. 

Latin 

German 

French  . 

Logarithms  and 
Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Anal.  Geometry 

Mechanics     or 
Adv.  Algebra 

Physics     .   .   . 

Chemistry     .   . 


815 
256 
801 
198 
223 
48 
61 

48 
53 
12 

11 

9 

22 


Per  cent. 

81 
96 
63 
71 
14 
19 

15 

17 

4 

4 
3 
7 


1889. 


327 
243 
305 

188 

200 

43 

84 

54 
61 
15 

10 

1 

27 


Per  cer- 

74 
93 
57 
61 
13 
26 

17 

19 

5 

8 
0.3 

8 


1890. 


374 

Per  cent. 

262 

70 

334 

89 

190 

51 

217 

58 

49 

18 

88 

24 

75 

20 

91 

24 

16 

4 

22 

6 

9 

2 

41 

11 

50 
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Here  again  it  is  notice&ble  that  in  spite  of  the  decreftse  in  the  pro- 
portiou  of  candidates  presenting  the  advanced  cUsaicaL  studies,  the 
absolute  number  has  increased  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Even  in 
Greek  aod  Latin  composition  the  falling  off  has  not  been  as  great  as 
was  to  have  been  expected.  Still,  in  all  four  subjects  there  has  been 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  relative  number.  Of  the  other  departments, 
Crerman  and  physics  have  made  no  appreciable  gain  in  the  last  two 
years.  French  gained  somewhat  in  1889,  bat  has  made  no  advance 
this  year.  Chemistry  has  gained  steadily,  but  claims  as  yet  little 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  candidates.  The  most  striking  gain  is 
in  mathematics,  where  it  appears  that  in  trigonometry  and  solid 
geometry  both  the  relative  and  the  absolute  numbers  have  increased, 
while  the  other  two  subjects  have  at  least  held  their  own.  The  re- 
quirement that  half  of  the  substitute  for  elementary  Greek  must  be 
in  mathematics  of  course  accounts  for  part  of  this  iucrease,  but  tiiat 
it  does  not  account  for  the  larger  part  is  shown  by  two  facts :  first, 
that  the  increase  in  trigonometry,  which  must  be  offered  by  alt  can- 
didates who  omit  Greek,  is  not  as  great  as  in  solid  geometry,  in 
place  of  which  such  a  candidate  may  offer  analytic  geometry ;  and, 
secondly,  that  while  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  candidates  omit- 
ting Greek  from  1889  to  1890  is  less  than  one  percent,  the  increase  in. 
the  proportion  of  those  offering  trigonometry  is  three  percent. 

To  show  the  effect  which  the  greater  liberty  of  choice  allowed  bj — 

our  pret^nt  system  has  had  on  the  study  of  the  classics  and  matbe 

matics  beyond  the  elementary  requirements  among  our  own  candi 

dates  for  admission,  I  have  prepared  the  two  following  tables,  in  ihe^^^ 
first  of  which  arc  given  the  actual  numbers  of  candidates  who  bave:^^^ 
been  examined  in  the  advanced  studies  of  these  departments  dtiring^E^ 
the  past  seven  years.  In  mathematics  the  statistics  ar«  confined  10^=^"^ 
trigonometry  and  solid  geometry,  as  these  were  the  only  advancedff^^^^ 
mathematical  subjects  on  which  candidates  were  examined  before  188'.^- 


Wholc  number  of  caodidatei 

Knmbtr  txaniiutil  in  — 

Aiivanccii  Greek     .... 
Oreek  Com  position     .    .   . 

Advanced  Latin 

Latin  Compaaition  .... 

LoguriLlitnii  and  Tri);onnniEl 
Solid  Geometry 
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The  other  table  gives  the  proportion  of  these  numbers  to  the  whole 
nomber  of  caodidatea. 


Percentage  of  cmndidatei  exMnined 

AdTSDced  Greek    

Greek  Composition 

Adrtnced  Latin 

Latin  Compoaitian 

Logtuitlmil  and  Trigonometr; 
Solid  Qeometry 


The  tables  on  pp.  52,  53  are  designed  to  show  the  Tarions  ways  in 
which  the  advanced  studies  bare  been  combined  in  the  preparation  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  candidates,  — fourteen,  whose  list  of 
advanced  studieswas  incomplete,  having  been  omitted  from  the  account. 
The  figures  which  are  repeated  in  each  line  of  the  table  indicate  the 
number  of  candidates  who  presented  in  combination  the  studies 
under  which  the  figures  are  placed.  Thus,  under  Plan  a,  forty-six 
candidates  presented  Greek  and  Latin,  one  presented  Greek  with 
Greek  and  Latin  composition,  one  presented  Greek  and  French, 
«tc.  Full  courses  are  distinguished  by  capital  letters  and  figures 
in  bold-face  type. 

For  lack  of  space  the  single  candidate  ou  Plan  d  who  presented 
the  full  number  of  advanced  studies  is  not  included  in  the  table. 
His  advanced  studies  were  Latin,  French,  chemistry',  and  the  four 
mathematical  subjects. 

The  following  figures,  deduced  fk>m  these  tables,  show  to  what 
cxt«nt  the  candidates  examined  for  admission  in  1888,  1889,  and 
1890  had  carried  their  studies  beyond  the  requirements:  — 

CandidateB  who  pretented  advanced  studiea  exceeding  the   1<M'      IBW.       isiw 

required  amonnt  by  one  half-courae 11  9  16 

"  one  cour*e 39  45  49 

"  one  and  a  half  conrie 7  E  3 

"  two  courieB ■  .       14  9  S 

"  two  and  a  half  conraei 4 

'■  three  coartti* S  2  S 

"  three  Mid  a  half  cooraes 1 

"  fonr  course* 8      1       _^ 

Total 80         76         78 

Fercentive 2a.4      3S.9      S0.9 
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Fi.Ai>  a. 
136  CandidateB. 

O 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 
Z 

f 

1" 

1 

1 

< 

i 

1 

E 

£ 
s 
g 

3  CourtcB. 

46 

46 
3 

i 

i 

3 
6 

6 

■? 

3 
10 

■ 

■ 

1 

21  Course  B. 

\ 

. 

3 

S  ConraeB. 

; 

4 

4 

. 

■ 

/ 

3i  Cour.ei. 

I 

' 

1 

; 

4  Coareei. 

• 

3 

a 

a 

; 

■ 

B 

6  Courses. 

; 

I 

; 

1 

» 

in  each  Btudy 

76 

"9 

" 

30 

"3 

44 

M 

30 

" 

■ 

i 
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ircuididitu. 

B 
3 

13B 
3 

7 

4 

3 

J 
1 

0 

ITS 

■38 
3 

0 

1 

i 

g 

1 

-«1 

i 

d 

1 

8  ConrBes. 

■ 

7 
3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

. 

: 

Si  Counes. 

a 

3 

^ 

; 

3 

^ 

. 

4  Coanei. 

6 

3 

a 
4 

i 

2 

4 

S 

3 

3 

3 

4 

n  each  study 

•83 

iga 

163 

'7S 

7 

"S 

tS 

sS 

3 

6 

o 

.0 

Plak  e.- 

1 

4  Coune*. 

4 

'    1    ' 

■ 

4 

s 

41  COUTK*. 

; 

' 

I 

' 

, 

; 

B  Counei. 

■ 

J 

J 

; 

J 

6i  Coune*. 

I 

I 

I 

I 

36 

I 

1 

bcr  of  Candidate* 
a  each  nodj 

14 

4 

la 

17 

=S 

- 

5 

IB 

54 
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The  success  with  which  this  body  of  candidates  sustained  the  test  of 
the  examinations  is  shown  by  the  next  two  tables,  of  which  the  first  gives 
the  percentage  of  faihire  in  each  subject  for  the  last  three  years :  — 


1888. 


Percentage  of  candidates  failing  in  each 

study :  — 

BLEMEMTABT   STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Greek  and  Roman) 

**       (American  and  English)  .   .    . 

Algebra  

P)ane  Geometry 

Physical  Science  (Descriptive).   .   .    . 
Physics  (Experimental) 

ADVANCED   STUDIES. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  "  

German 

French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  .    .    .    . 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Mechanics  and  Advanced  Algebra    .   . 

Physics 

Chemistry 


15 

8 

8 

10 

14 

5 

8 

22 

21 

16 

15 

19 
9 
16 
26 
21 
23 
71 
19 
88 
78 
22 
5 


lOoV. 


17 

6 

5 

11 

12 

7 

18 

28 

18 

15 

14 

20 
17 
12 
17 
17 
28 
82 
28 
88 
64 
100 
0 


1890. 


12 

9 

8 
12 
11 

6 
18 

Hi 
17 
28 
14 

10 
27 
17 
28 
18 
24 
40 
81 
87i 
45i 
11 
0 


The  second  table  gives  the  general  result  of  the  examination,  com- 
pared with  those  of  previous  years. 


Candidates  examined  .   .   . 

**  admitted  .  .  . 
**        clear  . 

**  rejected  .  .  . 
Per  cent            **      .... 

1887. 

1888. 

issg. 

1890. 

Old 
Method. 

New 
Method. 

Total. 

247 

285 

89 

12 

4.9 

80 
66 
21 
14 
17.5 

327 

801 

110 

26 

8. 

815 
801 
125 
14 
4.4 

827 

805 

114 

22 

7. 

874 

848 

145 

26 

7. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  candidates  admitted  this  year, 
three  hundred  and  two  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  September. 
One,  by  passing  further  examinations,  was  admitted  to  the  Jmiior 
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3lass.  Of  the  remaining  forty-five,  twent^'-six,  on  account  of  their 
routh,  or  poor  health,  or  lack  of  money,  have  decided  not  to  enter 
I'ollege  this  year,  fifteen  of  them  giving  notice*  that  they  intend  to 
mter  next  year ;  four  have  gone  to  other  institutions ;  four  will  not 
ro  to  college  at  all ;  one  is  undecided  ;  three  have  gone  abroad.  The 
-emaining  seven  have  not  been  heard  from.  •" 

Besides  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  candidates  for  admis- 
>ion,  whose  record  is  exhibited  in  the  preceding  statistics,  three  hundred 
md  seventy-six  persons,  or  twenty-four  more  than  last  year,  were 
examined  in  various  subjects  as  candidates  for  a  preliminary  certifi- 
^te.  Both  cf  these  classes  of  candidates  are  represented  in  the 
Ibllowing  tables,  which  give  for  each  study  the  proportion  of  candi- 
lates  examined,  and  the  proportion  of  faihire  among  those  examined. 


VHioIe  noinber  of  candiUatet : 

1888,  Preliminary 353 

1889,  *•  352 

1890,  "  876 

1888,  Final 315 

1889,  ••        327 

1890,  "        374 


ELBMBNTARr    STUDIES. 

EngUsh 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Greek  and  Roman) 

**        (American  and  English)  .    .    .    . 

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry 

Physical  Science  (Descriptive) 

(Experimental)  .... 


«( 


«i 


Advanced  Studies. 

Greek 6 

I-Atin 16 

Greek  Composition 19 

Latin  Composition 11 

German *.  3 

French    7 

Logaritlims  and  Trigonometry 1 

Solid  Geometry 8 

Analytic  Geometry 0.3 

Mechanics  or  Advanced  Algebra  ....  0 

Physics • I     0 

Chemistry j     3 


Percentaffe  of  the  whole  number  of 
candiuates  who  were  examined 
in  each  study. 


1888. 


6 
80 
96 
25 
72 
75 
11 
88 
51 
27 
14 


I 


72 
40 
36 
36 
43 
38 
6 
51 
79 
53 
20 


79 

90 

52 

64 

12 

16 

15 

15 

3 

3 

3 

7 


1889. 


I 


0.3 
78 
95 
29 
68 
76 
11 
86 
51 
15 
29 


6 
15 
16 
12.5 

5 

9 

4 

7 

0.3 

1 

•   • 


98 
39 
37 
87 
48 
34 
8 
57 
79 
85 
35 


78 
83 
46 
59 
11 
22 
17 
17 

4 

3 

0.3 

r, 


1890. 


a 

•mm 

I 


81 
96 
83 
73 
72 
10 
86 
52 
14 
28 


3 

11 

18 

15 

4 

6 

3 

5 


0.3 
0.3 
2 


Pm 

99 
43 
89 
38 
45 
39 
10 
58 
69 
84 
83 


67 
84 
39 
52 

9 
18 
19 
22 

4 

mm 

O 
») 
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in  that  study  this  year.     With  these  are  placed  the  corresponding 
statistics  for  the  examinations  of  1888  and  1889. 


Percentage   of  fidlora  among  thoM 
examined  in  each  atady. 


1888. 


Elxmektabt  Studies. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Greek  and  Roman)   .    . 
**        (American  and  English) 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Physical  Science  (Descriptive) 

(Experimental) 


n 


n 


Advakced  Studies. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

German 

French     

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry    . 

Solid  Geometry      

Analytic  Geometry 

Mechanics  or  Advanced  Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry 


60 
24 
28 
27 
81 
12 
32h 
47 
41 
39 
8 


58 
24 
36 
50 
83 
25 
67 
50 
0 


0 


20 

7 

8 

12 

29 

13 

6 

43 

27 

20 

27 


20 
9 
19 
28 
24 
28 
71 
21 
40 
73 
22 
5 


1880. 


a 


0 
28 
20 
15 
20 
24 
15 
42 
18 
29 
18 


43 
52 
22 
48 
19 
29 
71 
52 
100 
33 


0 


17 
14 
14 
16 
22 
17 
22 
48 
16 
19 
18 


20 
19 
15 
19 
19 
26 
33 
23 
36 
64 
100 
0 


1880. 


a 


22 

14 
6 
21 
23 
25 
19 
31 
30 
11 


55 
52 
19 
89 

0 

29 

82 

56 

•    • 

0 
100 

0 


-a 

a 


12 

15 

7 

15 
20 
12 
27 
19 
22 
26 
19 


10 
29 
18 
26 
14 
29  > 
40  ! 
34  ) 
37 
56 
11 
0 


The  next  table  shows  the  general  results  of  the  preliminary  exam- 
inations of  the  four  years  in  which  the  present  system  has  been  in 
operation.  In  order  to  secure  a  certificate,  a  candidate  must  ordi- 
narily pass  on  studies  occupying  at  least  five  hours  on  the  exam* 
ination  programme,  but  for  special  reasons  a  certificate  may  be 
granted  for  a  smaller  number.  The  time  assigned  on  the  programme 
to  the  several  studies  is  as  follows:  English,  an  hour  and  a  half 
(but  the  fraction  is  neglected  in  the  table)  ;  elementary  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  advanced  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  phj'sics,  and 

■ 

chemistry,  two  hours  each ;  all  other  studies,  one  hour  each. 
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Number  of  candidates  who  passed  in  studies 

amounting  to 
Four     hours 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1890. 

•  • 

84 

58 

68 

60 

24 

12 

1 

2 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

49 

68 

54 

79 

16 

11 

5 

8 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

Five 

28 

82 

45 

54 

16 

11 

7 

8 

0 

1 

51 

Six 

59 

Seven 

76 

Eight 

80 

Nine         ' 

29 

Ten 

8 
6 

•  ■ 
8 
2 
1 

Eleven     ' 

Twelve    * 

( 

Thirteen  ' 

Fourteen  * 

Fifteen    * 

Received  ( 
Failed  to  < 

Whole  nui 

certificates 

192^ 
58 

256 
97 

285 
67 

820 
56 

)btain  a  certificate 

mber  of  candidates 

245* 

853 

852 

876 

Under  the  somewhat  stricter  regulations  adopted  by  the  Faculty  in 
B89,  as  detailed  in  my  last  report,  a  satisfactory  improvement  has 
een  effected  in  the  attendance  of  students  at  lectures  and  recitations, 
he  appointment  of  an  additional  officer  whose  chief  function  was  to 
ipervise  the  records  of  attendance  and  to  consider  excuses  for 
3sence,  made  it  possible  to  hold  students  to  a  careful  observance  of 
leir  appointments,  without  returning  to  the  artificial  and  mechanical 
lethods  of  enforcing  attendance  which  the  Faculty  discarded  ten 
^ars  ago.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  greater  regularity  of  attendance 
IS  produced  any  conspicuous  improvement  in  scholarship;  the 
3neral  appearance  of  the  records  in  this  respect  remains  about  the 
ime,  and  the  losses  of  the  four  classes  of  last  year  due  to  failure  in 
^holarship,  while  slightly  less  than  those  of  1889,  are  somewhat 
reater  than  those  of  1888.  The  figures  are :  in  1888,  5.31  percent ; 
I  1889,  5.89  percent;  in  1890,  5.75  percent.  This  accords  with 
le  experience  of  the  Facult}'  at  the  time  when  the  first  steps  were 
.ken  towards  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory  system,  and  at  every 
ibsequent  step  in  that  experiment ;  as  Dean  Gumey  remarked  in 
s  report  for  1874-75,  the  infiuence  of  the  change  upon  the  average 
'  scholarship  was  imperceptible  either  for  good  or  for  evil.     On  the 

*  In  1887  •even^-uz  candidates  were  examined  by  the  old  method,  of  whom  flitj-nine  receired 
tUcatet  crediting  them  with  subjectA  on  the  new  list  corresponding  to  those  on  which  they  had 
■ted.  The  whole  nomber  of  candidates  in  1887  was  therefore  821|  and  the  nomber  of  those  who 
wired  oertUlcates  was  261- 
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other  hand  the  greater  strictness  of  last  year  was  brought  about 
without  impairing  the  admirable  spirit  in  the  students  which  has  been 
fostered  by  the  liberal  policy  of  recent  years.  In  administering  the 
discipline  of  the  College  the  Faculty  was  called  upon  in  only  a  few 
cases  to  resort  to  severe  penalties,  and  most  of  these  had  no  relation 
to  the  question  of  good  order.  For  dishonesty  in  connection  with 
written  or  laboratory  work,  one  Junior  and  one  Freshman  were 
suspended,  each  for  a  period  equal  to  about  half  the  year ;  and  one 
Sophomore  was  dismissed.  The  probation  of  one  Freshman  was 
closed,  and  two  Special  Students  were  deprived  of  their  privileges, 
for  persistent  neglect  of  their  studies.  For  disorderly  conduct,  three 
Freshmen  were  suspended  for  short  periods. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  College  in  the  year  1889-90  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  tables  on  the  following  pages,  which  contain  a 
statement  of  the  work  done  in  each  course,  the  names  of  the  in- 
structors, the  number  of  hours  a  week  of  instruction,  and  the  number 
of  students  of  various  classes  and  departments,*  as  well  as  the  total 
number  of  students,  in  regular  attendance.  To  furnish  a  complete 
view  of  the  scheme  of  instruction,  all  the  courses  are  included  in  the 
list,  —  those  omitted  for  the  year  as  well  as  those  actually  given.  Of 
the  omitted  courses,  those  which  were  not  offered  are  distinguished 
by  a  bracket  (  [ )  ;  the  rest  were  withdrawn  when  it  appeared  that 
they  had  not  been  taken  by  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  students. 
A  star  (*)  indicates  that  a  course  could  be  taken  only  with  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  instructor. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  which  may  be  counted  towards  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  instruction  in  Elocution  was  given  to 
voluntary  classes  by  Mr.  Hayes. 

In  preparing  the  Announcement  of  Instruction  for  1890-91  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  prospective  organization  of  the  College 
with  the  graduate  department  and  the  Scientific  School  under  a  single 
faculty.  This  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  courses  in  Engineering— r 
the  only  courses  of  the  Scientific  School  not  in  the  College  Faculty's 
list  —  immediately  after  the  mathematical  courses,  and  brought  up 
again  the  question  of  separate  lists  of  courses  for  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  departments.     Since  1882,  when  the  Academic  Council 

*  To  desi^^ate  the  various  kinds  of  students  in  the  several  courses,  the 
following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gr.  for  Graduate  Student,  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju. 
for  Junior,  So.  for  Sophomore,  Fr.  for  Freshman,  Sp.,  for  Special  Student, 
Sc.  for  Scientific  Student,  I)i.  for  Divinity  Student,  Law  for  Law  Student,  Me. 
for  Medical  Student,  Ye.  for  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  Bu«  for  Stu- 
dent of  the  Bussej  Institution. 
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surrendered  the  supervisioD  of  the  graduate  courses  —  which  indeed 
it  had  exercised  only  in  name  —  to  the  College  Faculty,  there  has 
heen  no  attempt  to  draw  a  line  between  these  courses  and  those 
designed  for  undergraduates,  but  all  the  instruction  in  each  depart- 
ment, from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced,  has  been 
arranged  in  a  single  list.  The  growth  of  this  instruction  in  extent 
and  variety,  the  successive  steps  of  which  have  been  recorded  fVom 
year  to  year  in  these  reports,  suggested  further  the  expediency  of  a 
more  systematic  arrangement  than  had  before  been  attempted,  and 
also  of  a  greater  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  use  of  certain  terms 
which  had  been  employed  to  designate  new  methods  of  advanced 
instruction. 

The  reasons  which  led  the  Faculty  in  1882  to  throw  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  into  one  list  were  found  to  be  no  less 
conclusive  now.  The  courses  at  the  lower  end  of  the  list  in  almost 
every  department  were  clearly  unsuitable  to  offer  to  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, and  those  at  the  upper  end  were  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  undergraduate ;  but  between  these  extremes  there  was  found 
in  most  cases  a  belt  of  varying  width,  embracing  courses  in  which 
graduates  and  undergraduates  sit  side  by  side  under  the  same  in- 
structor. The  Faculty  recognized  the  necessary  existence  of  this 
common  ground  by  providing  a  tripartite  classification,  to  be  used  in 
each  department  so  far  as  applicable.  The  three  classes  are  distin- 
guished as  '  Courses  primarily  for  Undergraduates,'  '  Courses  for 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates,'  and  ^  Courses  primarily  for  Gradu- 
ates.' The  first  class  is  not  included  in  the  Announcement  of  the 
Graduate  School,  and  the  courses  in  it,  though  open  to  any  graduate 
student  who  desires  the  instruction,  are  not  ordinarily  counted  towards 
any  of  the  higher  degrees.  On  the  other  hand  undergraduates  are 
admitted  to  a  course  of  the  third  class  only  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  instructor. 

This  scheme  was  applied  with  such  variations  of  detail  as  the  con- 
ditions of  the  instruction  in  the  several  departments  called  for.  The 
three  groups  are  aU  represented  in  the  departments  of  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Geology.  In  the  Semitic 
and  Indo-Iranian  languages  and  in  Music  only  the  second  and  third 
groups  appear;  in  Greek  and  Latin  only  the  first  and  second,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  courses  designed  especially  for  graduates  being 
grouped  together  under  the  new  head  of  Classical  Philology.  In 
Engineering,  likewise,  only  the  first  two  groups  are  found.  In  Ger- 
manic and  Romance  Philology,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  courses  are 
primarily  for  graduates.     In  three  departments  only  is  the  middle 
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group  lacking :  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  owing  to  the  small  nnmber 
of  courses  in  each,  and  in  Histor}',  where  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
provision  was  devised  for  graduate  students.  The  instruction  in  this 
department  designed  for  undergraduates,  consisting  of  three  intro- 
ductory and  nine  more  advanced  courses,  and  aggregating  from 
twenty-nine  to  thirty- three  hours  a  week,  covers  substantially  the 
same  ground,  with  some  change  of  detail,  as  heretofore.  The  instruc- 
tion provided  for  graduates  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  nine  courses 
which  deal  with  the  same  subjects  as  the  nine  more  advanced  under- 
gi*aduatc  courses,  and  are  designed  for  graduates  who  wish  to  carr}' 
on  the  general  subject  of  history.  The  student  in  one  of  these  courses 
is  at  libert}'  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the  corresponding  undergraduate 
course,  or  he  ma}-  secure  the  knowledge  there  imparted  by  private 
study.  The  special  provision  made  for  him  is  the  opportunity  for 
conference  at  stated  times  with  the  instructors,  who  aim  to  give  him 
such  counsel  and  guidance  as  may  be  adapted  to  his  maturity  of  mind 
and  seriousness  of  purpose,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  study  of 
sources.  The  subjects  of  these  nine  courses  are :  early  mediaeval 
institutions ;  constitutional  history  of  England  to  the  Tudor  period ; 
history  of  the  government  and  institutions  of  France  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  general  church  history ;  constitutional  history  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Tudor  period  to  the  accession  of  George  I. ;  history  of 
American  institutions  to  1 783 ;  constitutional  development  of  the 
United  States;  history  of  continental  Europe  (chiefiy  France  and 
German}')  since  the  Seven  Years'  War;  constitutional  bistor}'  of 
England  since  the  accession  of  George  I.  To  these  are  added  three 
more  courses  for  graduates :  on  federal  government  (historical  and 
comparative)  ;  on  the  leading  principles  of  constitutional  law ;  on 
the  historical  development  of  international  law. 

Parallel  with  this  classification  of  courses  according  to  the  grade  of 
the  students  for  whom  they  are  adapted,  and  partly  coinciding  with 
it,  there  are  found  in  many  departments  other  subdivisions,  based  on 
the  character  of  the  subject  or  on  the  method  of  instruction.  The 
development  of  the  higher  instruction  in  many  departments  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  the  Faculty  deemed  it  advisable  to  agree  upon  a 
uniform  nomenclature  to  designate  the  new  features.  Most  promi- 
nent among  these  are  the  '  Courses  of  Research,'  under  which  the 
Faculty  directed  that  each  department  should  group  those  of  its 
courses  in  which  the  primary  object  is  training  in  research.  Thes4» 
courses  naturally  require,  as  a  rule,  the  maturity  of  a  graduate,  but 
are  sometimes  taken  by  undergraduates  of  marked  proficiency.  The 
plan  provides  stated  meetings  with  the  instructor,  but  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  these  courses  is  the  independent  work  of  the  stadent  in 
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some  line  of  research,  the  results  of  which  he  is  expected  to  present 
in  written  form.  The  practice  of  conducting  such  courses  has  grad- 
ually extended  until  they  are  now  found  in  Sanskrit,  Classical  Phi- 
lology, English,  German,  French,  Romance  Philology,  Philosophy, 
Political  Econom}',  History,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Cheni- 
istr}'.  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Geology.  The  subjects  or  fields  of 
investigation  are  in  some  cases  left  to  he  arranged  by  the  student 
with  his  instructor,  but  in  some  departments  they  are  announced  by 
the  several  instructors  in  advance.  In  some  cases  the  student  pur- 
sues his  own  topic  independently,  in  others  a  number  of  students 
work  together  in  the  same  field  or  stud}'  closely  related  topics,  and 
the  method  pursued  is  that  of  the  '  Seminary.* 

This  word  has  also  obtained  a  footing  among  us,  aud  is  now  de- 
fined by  the  Faculty  as  applicable  iu  our  announcements  to  courses 
organized,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  department,  for  training  in 
research,  with  stated  meetings  at  which  the  students  present  for 
criticism  and  discussion  the  results  of  their  studies.  Thus  the  six 
^  Courses  of  Research '  in  Histor}'  are  called  Seminaries,  the  fields  of 
investigation  being  as  follows  :  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
local  government  during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  Great  Britain  : 
English  history  in  the  period  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  studies  in  the 
history  of  England  and  France,  1775  to  1800;  studies  in  American 
history  ;  the  history  of  American  diplomacy. 

The  oldest  and  most  fully  organized  seminary  is  that  in  Classical 
Philolog>',  which  is  under  the  charge  of  two  directors  chosen  by  the 
instructors  iu  the  department.  The  meetings,  which  occur  twice  a 
week,  each  session  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  are  ordinarily 
devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  interpretation  of  a  Greek  and  a 
Latin  author.  Each  member  of  the  Seminary  is  further  expected  to 
investigate,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  some  question  in  Classical 
Philolog}',  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  results  of  his  investigation,  embodied  in  a  thesis, 
are  discussed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  seminary,  at  which  all 
instructors  and  students  of  the  classics  are  invited  to  be  present. 

Another  outgrowth  of  our  system  of  instruction  is  the  '  Confer- 
ence,' which  is  the  term  applied  to  a  series  of  meetings  of  instructors 
and  students  in  a  department  for  the  discussion  of  papers  and  topics 
of  common  interest,  the  work  iu  which  does  not  count  for  any  degree. 
These  useful  institutions  are  regularly  established  in  the  following 
departments :  Semitic,  Sanskrit,  Modern  Languages,  Philosophy, 
History,  Geology.  The  proceedings  at  these  meetings  are  more  or 
less  informal  and  social,  serving  to  bring  instructors  and  students 
into  more  familiar  contact,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both.     The 
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same  end  is  served  in  other  departments  by  societies  and  clubs  which 
do  not  appear  in  our  Announcement,  but  whose  work  is  quite  as 
beneficial  as  that  of  the  ^  Conferences.'  These  are  the  Classical 
Club,  the  English  Club,  the  Deutscher  Verein,  the  Conf(§rence  Fran- 
•9aise,  the  Philosophical  Club,  the  Natural  History  Society. 

Some  of  the  changes  of  detail  in  certain  departments  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  The  courses  in  biology  were  divided  and  placed  under  the 
<separate  heads  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  In  Greek  an  advanced 
course  for  Freshmen  was  introduced,  corresponding  to  the  similai 
course  which  has  been  conducted  for  some  vears  in  Latin.  Th3 
German  department,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  establishing,  alongside  of  the  present  elementar}'  course 
of  three  hours  a  week  (German  A) ,  another  of  five  hours,  in  which 
they  hope,  by  the  greater  concentration  of  the  students'  work,  to 
accomplish  substantially  as  much  in  one  year  as  is  now  done,  io 
Courses  A  and  1 ,  in  three  hours  a  week  for  two  years,  or  at  least  to 
equal  the  attainments  of  those  whose  study  of  the  language  at  school 
is  supplemented  by  one  course  in  College.  The  inferiority  of  the 
ordinary  school  training  in  German  to  that  imparted  in  German  A 
led  the  department  to  institute  a  special  course  for  those  who  have 
passed  the  admission  examination  in  elementary  German,  in  the  hope 
that  by  placing  them  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  giving  them  sep- 
arate attention,  they  may  bring  them,  b}*  the  end  of  the  year,  up  to 
the  standard  of  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  College 
training  from  the  beginning.  In  French  an  additional  course  for 
second-year  students,  parallel  to  French  1,  was  introduced,  designed 
for  those  who  do  not  propose  to  carry  their  study  of  the  language 
be3'oud  that  year. 

The  list  of  prescribed  studies  was  modified  by  the  omission  of 
English  I)  and  Physics  A.  The  omission  of  the  former  (the  Senior 
course  in  forensics)  was  balanced  by  two  impoiliant  compensations. 
The  Junior  and  Senior  forensic  courses  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  Experiments  in  recent  years,  and  in  their  latest  phase  de- 
manded considerably  more  work  of  the  student  than  the  former  simple 
requirement  of  four  forensics  each  year.  The  additions  consisted  of 
a  brief  before  each  forensic  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  ai^mentative 
composition,  and  although  attendance  on  the  lectures  was  not  com- 
pulsory, they  could  not  be  neglected  b}'  a  conscientious  student.  The 
new  arrangement  omits  the  Senior  course  and  enlarges  the  Junior 
course  so  that  it  now  embraces,  besides  the  lectures,  the  preparation 
of  a  brief  based  on  some  masterpiece  of  argumentative  composition, 
and  five  forensics,  each  preceded  by  a  brief.  The  work. of  the  course, 
as  thus  constituted,  may  be  fairly  estimated  to  be  about  double  that 
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of  the  old  requirement  of  four  forensics.  Furthermore,  the  loss  of 
the  Senior  forensics  is  more  than  made  good  for  those  who  wish  to 
continue  their  practice  in  argumentative  writing  b}-  the  establishment 
of  an  elective  half-course,  in  which  the  work  consists  of  eight  briefs 
and  forensics,  with  lectures,  conferences,  and  discussions. 

The  omission  of  Physics  A^  a  course  of  about  twelve  weekly  lectures 
in  the  second  half-year,  fh>m  the  list  of  prescribed  studies,  does  not 
dispense  with  the  instruction  given,  but  merely  exempts  the  Freshmen 
class  from  the  examination  hitherto  held  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
course  now  takes  its  place  among  the  introductory  courses  which  have 
already  become  a  feature  of  several  departments.  In  Greek  such  a 
course  has  been  provided  for  Freshmen  for  two  years  past.  The 
German  department  had  a  similar  course  last  year.  This  year,  intro- 
ductor}'  (evening)  lectures  are  given  in  the  departments  of  Philosophy 
and  Romance  Philology.  Such  courses  may  be  made  to  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose  by  enabling  a  student  to  get  some  notion  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  a  subject  and  of  its  value  to  him  for  mental  training  or 
fbtare  use,  b^ore  committing  himself  to  the  study  of  it. 

The  following  new  courses,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to, 
deserve  mention :  — 

Political  and  literary  history  of  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate.   One  hovr.   Professor  Tot. 

The  tragedies  of  Aeschylus.     Three  hours.    Professor  Goodwin. 

The  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  415-413  B.C.,  studied  in  connection  with 
the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  Thucydides.  Tioo  hours,  second  haif-year. 
Professor  Goodwin. 

Study  of  selected  topics  in  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks.  Two  hours. 
Professor  J.  W.  White. 

Roman  archaeology  (architecture  and  engineering;  topography  and  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  city  of  Rome).     Two  hours.     Dr.  Tarbell. 

General  history  of  German  literature.     Three  hours.     Professor  Francke. 

Germanic  mytliology.     Three  hours ,  first  haif-year.     Professor  Kittredge. 

Middle  High  German.     One  hour.     Professor  von  Jagemann. 

French  grammar.  Critical  study  of  modern  texts.  Two  or  three  hours. 
Professor  Cohn. 

The  psychological  basis  of  religious  ^aith.     One  hour.     Professor  Everett. 

The  content  of  Christian  faith.     Three  hours.     Professor  Everett. 

Contemporary  systems.  The  philosophy  of  Lotzc.  Three  hours.  Dr. 
Santayana. 

Finite  differences ;  theory  of  numbers ;  calculus  of  variations ;  curvature  of 
surfaces.  (Lectures  by  tlie  students.)  One  hour.  Professors  J.  M.  Peirce, 
B.  O.  Peirce,  and  Byerly. 

Mineralogy  of  common  rocks.  Metallic  ores,  with  blow-pipe  assaying  and  the 
simpler  methods  of  furnace  assaying.  Two  hours  and  laboratory  work.  Dr. 
Hl'mtikoton. 

Anatomy  and  development  of  animals  (course  of  research).    Professor  Mark. 

Structural  and  dynamical  geology.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Harris. 

Petrography  (course  of  research).     Dr.  Wolpf. 
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But  no  statement  of  details  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  whole 
bod}'  of  instruction  now  offered  in  arts  and  sciences.  To  obtain  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  Announcement  itself  and  the  numerous 
departmental  descriptive  pamphlets.  The  useful  practice  begun  in 
1880  by  the  geological  department,  of  publishing  in  a  separate 
pamphlet  a  description  of  its  resources  and  its  methods  of  instruction, 
has  been  so  widely  followed  that  this  year  all  but  four  departments 
are  thus  provided.  The  object  of  these  pamphlets  is  two-fold  :  first, 
to  give  to  our  own  students  fuller  information  than  is  possible 
within  the  necessary  limits  of  the  general  Announcement,  and  such 
advice  as  will  assist  them  in  laying  out  an  intelligent  plan  of 
study ;  secondly,  to  make  known  to  them  and  to  students  in  other 
colleges  the  opportunities  offered  here  for  advanced  study  and 
research.  To  any  one  who  desires  to  inform  himself  on  the  present 
resources  of  the  University  for  teaching  in  the  various  fields  of  liberal 
learning,  these  pamphlets  are  the  best  guide. 

Any  one  who  will  compare  with  former  Announcements  the 
Announcement  for  the  present  year,  as  elucidated  by  the  descriptive 
pamphlets,  will  see  clearly  that  much  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
attention  which  the  Faculty  gave  to  the  subject  last  spring.  The 
improvement  has  not  been  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  class  or 
grade  of  students.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  better  or- 
ganization of  the  higher  instruction,  which  naturally  claimed  a  large 
share  of  the  Faculty's  attention  in  view  of  the  prospective  organization 
of  the  Graduate  School ;  but  these  pamphlets  give  evidence  also  of  a 
careful  study,  based  on  actual  experience,  of  the  needs  of  the 
undergraduate.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  establishment  of  an 
advanced  course  for  Freshmen  in  Greek ;  the  careful  adjustment  of 
the  elcmentar}'  courses  in  German  to  the  various  conditions  which 
that  department  finds  it  has  to  deal  with ;  the  addition  of  a  parallel 
course  in  second-year  French ;  the  better  arrangement  of  forensic 
work ;  the  introductory  lectures.  But  here  again  no  statement  of 
details  can  do  justice  to  the  subject.  The  reader  of  the  Annomice- 
ment  will  see  that  more  than  one  department  has  studied  its  whole 
scheme  of  instruction  anew  and  effected  a  better  organization  of  its 
courses.  Pailicular  attention  may  be  called  to  the  provision  made 
for  the  study  of  French  literature  of  all  periods,  and  to  the  better 
grouping  of  the  German  courses.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  improved  scheme  and  the  rich  resources  of  the  philosophical 
depaitment.  Besides  the  introductory  lectures  already  mentioned, 
which  treat  in  brief  outline  of  representative  men  and  issues  of 
modern  philosophy,  there  is  a  formal  introductory  course  of  three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year,  in  which  three  instructors  unite  in 
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teaching  the  elements  of  logic,  psychology,  and  metaphysics,  as 
a  hasis  for  the  study  of  the  '  systematic '  and  ^  historical '  courses 
which  follow.  Under  the  former  head,  instiiiction  to  the  extent  of 
eleven  hours  a  week  is  offered  in  psychology,  cosmolc^y,  ethics,  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  psychological  basis  of  religious  faith. 
Under  the  head  of  ^Historical  Courses'  are  included  seven  courses 
with  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  hours  a  week  of  instruction, 
treating  of  the  comparative  history  of  religions,  Greek  philosophy, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz,  £nglish  philosophy,  German 
philosophy  from  1770  to  1830,  the  philosophy  of  Lotze,  the  ethics 
of  current  social  questions,  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith.  With 
one  exception  all  of  these  courses  are  offered  for  the  present  year. 
Next  in  this  classified  list  come  the  Courses  of  Research,  under  which 
head  Professors  Palmer,  James,  and  Royce  announce  seminaries  in 
ethics,  psychology,  and  metaphysics,  respectivel}',  and  Professor 
Palmer  fbrther  offers  aid  and  guidance  to  advanced  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  individual  investigations  of  questions  in  ethics. 
Finall}',  the  department  holds  a  ^  Conference '  twice  a  month  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  instructors,  ^  for  friendly  intercourse  and  informal 
discussion  of  philosophical  subjects.' 

This  sketch  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  m  philosophy  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  movement  which  is  going  on  in  our 
whole  system  of  instruction.  The  history  of  the  elective  system  has 
been  the  history  of  a  transition  from  instruction  organized  by  years 
of  the  college  course  to  instruction  organized  by  departments  of 
study.  In  the  great  question  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Graduate 
School,  the  controlling  fact  was  the  solidarity  of  the  department ;  and 
it  is  this  fact  that  points  out  the  wa}*  of  our  future  growth.  Just  now 
it  is  the  higher  instruction  that  needs  especially  to  be  fostered ;  but 
no  part  can  be  strengthened  without  adding  strength  to  the  rest. 
For  the  development  of  many  of  the  departments  there  is  now  great 
need  of  a  fhller  equipment  of  material  resources,  in  the  way  of 
lecture  and  recitation  rooms ;  of  maps,  photographs,  casts,  and  other 
illustrative  apparatus ;  of  publication  funds ;  above  all,  of  working 
departmental  libraries  and  rooms  for  reading  and  study.  The 
adequate  equipment  of  some  departments  will  only  be  attained  when 
they  are  housed  in  buildings  of  their  own,  as  the  departments  of 
phj'sical  and  natural  science  are  housed  to-day.  It  is  gratifying  to 
record  that  two  important  steps  in  this  direction  have  recently  been 
taken.  Within  a  few  years  past  a  number  of  departments  have 
formed  small  *•  class-room  libraries '  for  the  use  of  their  students, 
ranging  fVom  two  dozen  to  about  seven  hundred  volumes  each.  The 
generosity  of  certain  friends  of  the  College  has  now  enabled  the 
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classical  and  historical  departmentB  to  procure  departmental  librariu 
of  a  fevr  thousaDd  volumes  each,  and  accommodation  for  tJiese  hu 
been  provided  on  the  first  floor  of  Harvard  Hall.  The  west  lectare 
room  on  the  same  floor  is  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  uae  of  the  classical 
and  Other  literary  departments,  which  have  heretofore  been  wlthoat 
adequate  accommodation  in  this  particular. 

The  whole  number  of  elective  courses  of  instruction  offered  for  tbe 
present  year  was  two  hundred  and  fiflj-five,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  are  rated  as  full  courses  and  eighty-one  as  half-coursee ; 
one  is  rat«d  as  equivalent  to  two  courses,  one  to  a  course  and  a  half; 
and  twenty-six  courses  of  research,  though  usually  taken  as  full 
courses,  may  be  estimated  differently  according  to  the  amount  and 
difficulty  of  the  work  required.  Omitting  the  introductory  lectures 
and  the  voluntary  classes  in  Elocution,  the  whole  body  of  instmctioD 
offered  for  the  present  year  is  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
and  a  half  full  courses.  The  distribution  of  this  aggregate  among  the 
several  departments  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  together  with  tbe 
corresponding  statistics  for  each  of  tbe  last  seven  years  :  — 
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The  question  of  the  orgaiiization  of  the  graduate  department  has 
been  for  some  years  past  one  of  growing  importance.  The  position 
of  the  department  was  peculiar.  It  had  no  faculty  of  its  own.  Its 
instruction  was  provided  by  the  College  Faculty.  The  work  of  its 
students,  their  examinations,  and  their  degrees  were  formally  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Academic  Council,  but  were  practically  in 
charge  of  committees  of  that  body,  the  membership  of  which  was 
mainl}'  made  up  from  the  College  Faculty.  The  department  had  out- 
grown this  provisional  arrangement,  and  was  at  some  disadvantage 
in  its  anomalous  situation. 

With  this  question  was  inseparably  bound  up  another  question  — 
that  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  College  course  to  graduate  and 
to  professional  studies.  The  growth  of  the  graduate  department  in 
point  of  numbers  has  brought  it  up  to  the  proportions  of  a  college 
class  of  twenty  years  ago.  A  considerable  part  of  the  instruction 
now  offered  in  arts  and  sciences  is  above  the  highest  standard  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  above  that  of  the  average  American  college 
of  to-day.  The  existence  of  this  great  body  of  advanced  instruction, 
and  the  demand  for  it  by  a  large  and  growing  body  of  students,  are 
the  data  of  a  problem  which  did  not  exist  two  decades  ago,  t)ut  which 
to-day  presses  for  a  solution. .  The  traditional  college  system  does 
not  fit  the  new  state  of  things.  To  lavish  on  a  four  years'  course 
the  wealth  of  instruction  now  provided  —  the  instruction  offered  for 
1890-91  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  twelve  times  the  college  work 
required  for  the  degree  —  might  seem  almost  like  extravagance  and 
waste.  With  the  growth  of  this  instruction  the  standard  of  the 
Bachelor's  degree  has  advanced,  pushed  forward  by  increased  re- 
quirements for  admission,  and  improved  in  quality  b}^  the  consequent 
better  training  of  the  undergraduate.  But  the  advance  on  this  line 
has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  indeed  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
give  just  ground  for  complaint  that  students  are  kept  too  long  from 
their  professional  studies.  The  new  conditions  cannot  be  met  by 
the  old  system.  The  course  of  liberal  training  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  four  years,  but  of  five,  six,  or  seven  years.  It  is  no  longer  a 
course  in  which  the  baccalaureate  is  the  ultimate  goal,  but  one  in 
which  the  baccalaureate  is  merely  a  first  degree  in  arts ;  a  station  on 
the  road  to  higher  liberal  studies,  or  a  i>oint  of  divergence  to  pro- 
fessional study  ;  a  stopping  place  onl}'  to  that  smaller  number,  a  third 
or  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  whose  tastes  or  necessities  lead  them  to  give 
up  their  studies  at  that  stage  for  the  active  pursuit  of  a  livelihood. 

The  immediate  question,  then,  is  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
college  course  to  the  graduate  course  and  to  the  professional  school. 
But  the  consideration  of  it  necessarily  takes  a  wider  range,  for  the 
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whole  scheme  of  liberal  education  is  involved.  If  the  college  coune 
is  no  longer  to  be  the  final  stage  of  liberal  culture,  we  are  at  once 
brought  face  to  face  with  some  important  questions.  Is  the  tradi- 
tional form  of  the  college  course  well  adapted  to  its  new  relations? 
Is  four  years  the  best  period  of  a  college  course  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, in  which  it  is  obviously  advantageous  to  foster  the  higher 
studies,  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  less 
advanced  ?  Is  the  high  standard  of  the  Bachelor's  degree,  to  which  it 
was  pushed  at  n  time  when  these  higher  studies  were  not  contemplated, 
a  hindrance  to  their  development?  Is  it  an  infringement  on  tbe 
ju8t  claims  of  professional  study  ?  If  the  standard  of  the  baccalaureate 
is  undesirably  high,  how  can  it  be  most  advantageously  lowered  —  bj 
reducing  the  requirements  for  admission,  or  by  reducing  the  college 
course  ?  If  the  latter,  what  amount  of  reduction  is  expedient,  and  in 
what  form  and  under  what  conditions  should  it  be  made  ? 

The  question  of  reducing  the  course  was  brought  before  the  College 
Faculty  by  the  following  vote  of  the  Academic  Council,  communicated 
to  the  Faculty  December  6,  1887  :  — 

^  ^  Voted,  that  with  a  view  to  lower  the  average  age  at  which  Bachelors 
of  Arts  of  Harvard  College  can  enter  the  professional  schools  and  the 
Graduate  department,  the  College  Faculty  be  requested  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  a  reduction  of  the  college  course." 

In  that  and  the  following  year  the  Faculty  made  an  effort  to  take 
the  subject  up,  but  the  pressure  of  other  matters  of  more  immediate 
moment  made  it  impossible  to  give  to  it  the  time  which  its  importance 
and  its  difficulty  demanded  ;  so  that  it  was  not  till  last  year  that  tbe 
opportunity  was  given  for  its  full  consideration.  The  greater  part 
of  eighteen  meetings  of  the  Faculty,  fVom  November  to  March, 
was  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  various  questions  involved  were 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  there  was  developed,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  a  great  diversity  of  views,  so  that  when  the  propositions 
which  were  finall}'  adopted  took  definite  shape,  some  members  refused 
to  support  them  who  were  nevertheless  in  favor  of  reducing  tbe 
standard  of  the  degree.  These  propositions  were  communicated  to 
the  President  and  Fellows,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  March  25,  as 
follows :  — 

The  Faculty  desires  to  modify  its  present  regulations  in  aooordance 
with  the  following  propositions :  — 

1 .  That  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arta  be 
expressed,  under  suitable  regulations  with  regard  to  length  of  resi- 
dence and  distribution  of  work,  in  terms  of  courses  of  study  satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

2.  That  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  be  sixteen. 
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8.  That  when  a  student  enters  College,  there  shall  be  placed  to  his 
credit,  towards  sati8f3  ing  the  foregoing  requirement  of  sixteen  courses, 
(1)  any  advanced  studies  on  which  he  has  passed  in  his  admission 
examination  beyond  the  number  required  for  admission,  and  (2)  any 
other  College  studies  which  he  has  anticipated. 

4.  That  a  student  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  the  middle,  as  well  as  at  the  end,  of  the  academic  year. 

In  case  the  measures  here  proposed  should  be  adopted,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Faculty  to  encourage  the  anticipation  of  college 
studies  by  students  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  and  to  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  less  than  four  years. 

The  Faculty  farther  proposes  to  advise  parents  and  teachers  that 
eighteen  years  is  a  suitable  age  for  entering  Harvard  College. 

In  this  statement  the  Faculty  sought  to  submit  to  the  governing 
boards  the  essential  features  of  its  plan,  firee  from  the  complication 
of  any  subordinate  details.  If  the  plan  thus  presented  in  outline 
should  be  approved,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Faculty  to  make 
^  suitable  regulations  as  to  length  of  residence  and  distribution  of 
work/  which  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  suffer  no  student  to  misuse  or 
fail  to  use  his  opportunities  so  long  as  he  is  in  residence,  and,  on  the 
other,  guard  against  the  accumulation  of  work  by  ambitious  or 
impatient  students  beyond  the  amount  which  can  be  done  thoroughly. 

The  first  of  the  four  numbered  propositions  is  in  no  sense  new.  It 
states  the  existing  practice  and  is  included  with  the  rest  simply  to 
complete  the  statement  of  the  scheme.  The  third  proposition  is  only 
so  far  new  that  it  would  make  general  a  privilege  which  the  Faculty 
has  for  many  years  offered  to  grant  on  individual  petition.  The  reg- 
ulation on  the  subject  is  as  follows :  — 

A  student  who,  besides  passing  a  creditable  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  class,  has  anticipated  Freshman  studies, 
may,  if  he  see  fit,  count  them  toward  his  degree  in  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways : — 

( 1 )  He  may  obtain  permission  to  reduce,  by  the  amount  of  the 
studies  anticipated,  the  number  of  courses  regularly  required  in  the 
Senior  year,  or  in  the  Senior  and  the  Junior  years,  provided  that  the 
reduction  shall  not  exceed  one  full  course  in  either  year.  Such  per- 
mission will  be  granted,  however,  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  devote  the  time  thus  gained  to  his  remaining  studies. 

(2)  If  he  has  anticipated  studies  amounting  to  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  desires  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  in  three  years,  he  may  apply  to  the 
Faculty  for  leave  so  to  do,  specifying  in  his  application  the  manner 
in  which  he  proposes  to  arrange  his  studies  for  that  purpose.  The 
Faculty  will  decide  on  such  applications  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

The  fourth  proposition  is  a  new  departure,  but  it  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting as  an  appendage  of  the  second,  which  contains  the  gist  of  the 
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whole  matter.  The  efifect  of  this  provision  would  be  to  place  the 
requirement  of  college  work  for  the  degree  about  half-wa}*  between 
the  regular  work  of  the  first  three  years  under  the  present  system 
(14.2  courses)  and  that  of  the  whole  four  years  (18.2  courses).  It 
is  evident  at  once  that  the  arrangement  proposed  is  an  elastic  one, 
and  tliat  under  it  the  length  of  the  college  course  would  be  not  & 
fixed  but  an  adjustable  quantity,  to  be  determined  for  each  student 
by  the  conditions  of  his  own  case.  These  conditions  var^'  widely. 
At  the  outset,  there  is  a  great  difference  among  those  who  come  to 
College  together  in  the  same  class  as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of 
their  preparatory  training.  Some  enter  heavily  conditioned  ;  others 
not  only  come  in  clear  of  conditions,  but  have  anticipated  one  or 
more  college  studies.  Some  are  well  trained  and  can  work  with 
speed  and  efficiency ;  others  are  hampered  by  a  defective  training 
and  find  the  same  work  slow  and  laborious.  Again,  there  are  diver- 
sities of  ability  and  of  temperament  which  make  an  elastic  arrange- 
ment desirable.  At  present  the  college  regulations  prescribe  a  max- 
imum and  a  minimum  of  work  which  a  student  is  allowed  to  take  in 
each  year.  The  minimum  is,  for  Freshmen,  5.2  courses ;  for  Sopho- 
mores, 4.6  courses  ;  for  Juniors,  4.4  courses ;  for  Seniors,  4  courses. 
The  upper  limit  allows  one  additional  course  in  the  Freshman  year 
and  two  in  any  subsequent  year.  Between  these  limits  there  is  every 
variety.  Some,  of  course,  whether  from  indolence  or  from  interest 
in  other  things,  will  do  as  little  as  the  rule  permits ;  others  volun- 
tarily take  more  courses  than  are  required.  Many  hard-working 
students  confine  themselves  to  the  required  amount,  preferring  to 
concentrate  their  work  on  a  small  number  of  subjects.  Very  few 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  regulation  quoted  above  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  three  courses  in  their  last  year.  The  disposition 
of  the  majority  is  to  take  more  than  the  required  amount. 

The  second  proposition  of  the  Faculty  is  designed  to  provide  apian 
adapted  to  these  various  conditions.  It  is  not  correctly  described  as 
a  proposition  to  reduce  the  college  course  to  three  years.  It  is  a 
proposition  to  make  it  possible  by  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree — which  would  still  leave  the  standard  of 
the  degree  considerabh'  higher  than  it  was  twenty  j'ears  ago  —  to 
make  it  possible  for  those  students  whose  best  interests  are  served  by 
their  graduation  in  three  years  to  do  so  under  advantageous  condi- 
tions. It  cannot  yet  be  looked  upon  as  a  definite  or  final  solution  of 
the  problem  set  forth  above  as  to  the  relation  of  the  College  to 
graduate  and  to  professional  studies.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
cautious  experiment.  How  it  would  result  no  man  can  now  foresee. 
Certainly  it  would  produce  no  sudden  or  radical  changes.     Among 
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the  great  mass  of  the  present  students  there  is  unquestionably 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  traditional  four-3'ears'  course.  If  it  should 
be  made  possible  by  moderate  exertion  to  graduate  in  three  years, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  students  to  indicate 
that  the  majority  would  restrict  their  liberal  training  to  this  three- 
years  minimum,  any  more  than  they  are  disposed  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  minimum  requirement  of  courses  in  any  year.  And 
these  facts  may  well  reassure  those  who  fear  that  a  general  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  education  would  result  fVom  the  adoption  of  the 
Faculty's  proposals. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  accomplished  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  in  three  years  has  never  been  large,  though  in  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  a  decided  increase.  In  the  table  on  pp.  108, 109 
I  have  gathered  the  records  of  this  class  of  cases  for  the  past  ten 
years.  The  persons  represented  are  those  who,  having  entered  as 
Freshmen,  performed  the  work  of  the  college  course  in  three  years. 
This  definition  of  course  excludes  all  who  entered  with  advanced 
standing,  though  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn  between  some  of  those 
admitted  as  Sophomores  and  the  Freshmen  who  anticipated  more 
than  two  courses.  It  also  excludes  nine  persons  who  accomplished 
the  work  of  about  three  years  and  a  half  in  three  years,  and  who 
therefore  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Three  of  them 
were  students  who  were  permitted  at  the  end  of  their  Junior  year  to 
register  in  the  Medical  School  and  to  complete  the  remaining  half- 
year  of  their  college  course  while  pursuing  their  professional  studies. 

The  question  of  the  organization  of  the  graduate  department  was  also 
by  general  consent  left  to  the  College  Faculty,  and  was  considered 
by  them  with  great  care.  There  was  in  the  beginning  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  department  would  have  the  best  chance  for  growth  if 
placed  on  an  independent  footing  beside  the  professional  schools, 
with  its  distinction  from  the  College  emphasized  as  strongly  as  ix)s- 
sible.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  had  contemplated  an 
organization  on  the  model  of  the  philosophical  faculty  of  a  German 
university,  and  to  the  end  a  small  but  earnest  minority  maintained 
this  view.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  our  situation  and  that  of  a  German  university  became 
clear,  and  the  majority  of  the  Faculty  were  convinced  that  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  us  by  our  historical  development  made  such  a 
separation  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  departments  unnatural, 
if  not  impossible.  Two  facts,  or  rather  one  fact  in  two  aspects, 
controlled  the  situation.  One  of  these  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  —  the  essential  continuity  of  the  instruction  in  each  de- 
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partment  of  study,  the  impossibility  of  drawing  any  natural  line  of 
division  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses.  The  seoood 
fact  appeared  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  formulate  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  proposed  graduate  and  undergraduate  faculties :  there 
was  but  one  faculty,  and  unless  some  purely  arbitrary  method  of 
selection  were  resorted  to,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  prineipla  on 
which  our  faculties  are  constituted,  the  two  faculties  would  be  two 
in  name  only. 

The  College  Faculty  therefore  adopted,  as  the  basis  of  its  scheme 
of  reorganization,  a  single  faculty,  which  it  proposed  to  call  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  to  have  charge  of  the  graduate  department  (to  be 
called  the  Graduate  School),  Harvard  College,  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School.  With  this  fundamental  question  settled,  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  details  was  comparatively  easy.  The  plan  adopted 
provided  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who  should  also  be  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  a  Dean  of  the  College,  and  a  Dean  of  the  Scientific 
School.  It  provided,  further,  for  each  of  the  three  departments  an 
Administrative  Board,  with  the  Dean  as  chairman,  to  whom  the  Fac- 
ult}'  should  commit  at  its  discretion,  with  full  power,  the  enforcement 
of  its  I'egulatious  and  the  conduct  of  all  ordinary  matters  of  adminis- 
tration and  discipline,  subject,  however,  to  the  statutory  limitation 
that  no  student  should  be  dismissed  or  expelled  iVom  the  University 
except  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  Faculty  itself.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  administrative  boards  should  consist  (exclusive  of  the  Dean 
in  each  case)  of  fifteen  members  for  the  College,  nine  for  the  Grad- 
uate School,  and  six  for  the  Scientific  School ;  and  one  third  of  the 
members  of  each  board,  unless  reappointed,  were  to  retire  yearly. 
To  the  Faculty  itself  were  to  be  reserved  the  power  to  make  all  reg- 
ulations and  also  the  following  matters  of  administration  :  instiiiction, 
including  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  courses,  lecture  hours, 
and  examinations ;  admission,  with  or  without  examination ;  recom- 
mendation for  degrees ;  award  of  pecuniary  aids ;  appointment  of 
advisers  for  new-comers ;  oversight  of  special  students  in  Harvard 
College. 

The  proposition  to  reduce  the  requii*ements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
The  plan  of  reorganization  was  adopted  by  the  governing  boards, 
with  some  changes  of  detail.  With  its  final  adoption  by  the  Over- 
seers, May  21,  1890,  the  College  Faculty  ceased  to  exist.  Although 
the  same  members  reassembled  on  the  twentj^-seventh  of  May  as  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  change  was  something  more  than 
a  change  of  name.  The  new  organization  is  significant  of  a  ffreat 
enlargement  in  the  scope  and  complexity  of  our  work,  and  the  new 
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Faculty  has  been  equipped  with  larger  powers  that  it  may  meet  larger 
responsibilities.  But  in  the  work  itself  there  has  been  no  break.  It 
has  reached  its  present  proportions  by  no  sudden  change,  but  by 
natural  growth.  In  its  essential  spirit  and  aim  it  is  the  same  work 
which  Harvard  College  has  done  from  the  beginning. 

CLEMENT  LAWRENCE  SMITH,  Dean. 
December,  1S90. 


THE  LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UNivERsny: 

Sir,  —  The  following  report  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for 
the  3ear  1889-90  is  respectfully  submitted  :  — 

The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  School  was 
sixty-eight,  of  whom  twenty-eight  were  regular  students.  Seven 
student.,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  Commence- 
ment, of  whom  three  had  previously  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  one  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  Harvard  College. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  and  the  instruction 
in  the  prescribed  courses  remain  practically  as  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

The  Corporation,  at  the  request  of  the  Facult}'  of  this  School,  has 
opened  the  Normal  School  Scholarships,  which  formerly  were  re- 
stricted to  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts,  to 
the  graduates  of  all  State  normal  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
effect  of  this  action  is  alread}^  felt,  and  there  is  everj'  probability  that 
next  3'ear,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  number  of  these  scholarships 
will  have  to  l>e  assigned.  The  students  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  these  scholarships  have  made  excellent  records ;  and  with  one 
exception  they  are  all  teaching  or  looking  forward  to  teaching.  It 
should  be  noted  that  until  we  have  learned  by  experience  of  the 
advr,ncement  of  these  students  we  are  unable  to  classify  them ; 
hence  they  stand  in  our  lists  as  special  students. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  is  now  given,  as  it  was  last  year,  in 
the  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School.  The  Coqwration  has  made 
such  arrangements  this  year  that  the  number  of  students  who  take 
this  instruction  is  unlimited.  The  authorities  of  the  Training  School 
have  shown  great  readiness  to  adjust  their  teaching  to  the  needs  of 
our  students,  and  the  present  arrangement  is  in  every  way  as  satis- 
factory as  they  can  make  it.  We  must,  however,  look  on  this  arrange- 
ment as  only  a  temporary  one,  as,  with  the  giowth  of  the  Training 
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School  and  the  increase  which  we  may  fairly  expect  in  the  nnmber  of 
students  who  seek  this  instruction,  the  capacity  of  the  Training  School 
must  soon  be  reached.     We  need,  therefore,  a  workshop  of  our  own. 

It  can  now  be  stated  that  the  course  in  practical  field-astronomy, 
which  has  been  asked  for  in  former  years,  will  be  provided  next  year ; 
and  that  the  course  in  scientific  German  has  been  provided  by  the 
kindness  of  the  German  department. 

I  renew  the  statement  that  a  pressing  need  of  the  School  is  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Architecture.  Supplied  as  we  now  are  with  all  the 
instruction  which  is  commonl}'  and  properly  given  in  a  course  in 
Architecture  except  that  which  would  be  given  by  one  more  pro- 
fessor, it  would  seem  that  the  friends  of  the  School  ought  to  provide 
the  endowment  necessary  to  establish  this  professorship. 

Though  relating  to  the  year  1890-91,  the  statement  may  be  allowed 
here  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  continues  to  increase, 
being  at  the  present  time  eighty-nine. 

W.  S.  CHAPLIN,  Dean. 

December  1,  1890. 


THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UNivERsnr: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  for  the  academic 
year  1889-90  on  the  state  of  the  Graduate  Department ;  now  the 
Graduate  School 

In  consequence  of  my  absence  from  the  University  during  the  year, 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  Secretai*y  of  the  Academic  Council  were 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  Mr.  Frank  Bolles. 
I  beg  to  express  m}^  high  sense  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
those  duties  were  discharged  ;  and  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  Mr.  Bolles's  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  this  Department 
in  recent  years  has  contributed  greatly  to  its  prosperity  and  vigor. 
In  returning  to  the  charge  of  the  administrative  business  of  the 
School,  I  rely  on  receiving  valuable  assistance  from  his  zeal  in  fur- 
thering its  healthy  growth  and  detecting  its  needs. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Department  in  any  part 
of  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  eleven ;  of  this  number  fifteen 
were  classed  as  non-resident  students,  and  ninety-six  as  resident 
students.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
studies  pursued  by  the  students  registered  in  the  Department,  and 
the  proportion  among  such  students  of  graduates  and  non-gradaates 
of  this  University :  — 


FELLOWSHIPS.  —  STUDIES.  —  DEGREES.  1 1'A 

Resident  students  doing  fhll  work  as  members  of  the  Department 

for  the  whole  academic  year • 62 

Resident  students  not  doing  full  work,  or  not  working  for  the  whole 

year 84    96 

Non-Resident  students  holding  fellowships 11 

Non-Resident  students  not  holding  fellowships 4     15 

Students  (wholly  or  mainly)  in  Pliilology  and  Literature 33 

Students  in  Philosophy,  History,  Law,  Political  Science,  Fine  Arts, 

and  Music 37 

Students  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 22 

Students  in  Biology  and  Geology 19  111 

Students  continuing  in  this  Department  from  1888-89 56 

Students  not  registered  in  this  Department  in  1888-89 55  111 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  previously  graduated 

elsewhere 62 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts,  previously  graduated  elsewhere  ...  11 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B 38  111 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  holding  the  Harvard 

degreeof  A.M.,Ph.D.,  or  S.D 50 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M..  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.    .    .  34 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science  27  111 

The  number  of  degrees  given  at  the  end  of  the  j^ear  1889-90  to 
graduate  students,  or  upon  recommendation  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  to  professional  students,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :  — 

A.B.  to  resident  graduate  students 3 

A.M.  to  resident  graduate  students 27 

A.M.  to  professional  students  on  special  courses  of  study     ....  3 

A.M.  to  professional  students  with  a  professional  degree 24 

Ph.D.  to  resident  graduate  students 8    65 

A.M.  or  Ph.D.  to  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts 41 

A.M.  or  Ph.D.  to  persons  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts    ....      21     62 

A.B.,  A.M.,  or  Ph.D.  to  graduate  students,  or  on  the  ground  of 

past  studies  in  the  Graduate  Department 38 

A.M.  to  professional  students 27     65 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pei-sons  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
L^Ktor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts :  — 

Clju-les  WillUm  Colby,  A.B.  {McGiU  Univ.)  1887,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1889; 

in  Ecclesiastical  History. 
August   Frederic  Foerste,  A.B.  {Denison  f.'niv.)  1887,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.) 

1888 ;  in  Geology. 
Herman  Wailsworth  Haley,  A.B.  {Amherst  Coll.)  1887,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.) 

1888 ;  in  Classical  Philology. 
Thaddeus  William  Harris,  A.B.  1884.  A.M.  1885;  in  Geology. 
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John  Matthews  Manly,  A.M.  (Furman   ll^nir.)  1888,  A.M.   (Harvard  Univ.) 

1889 ;  in  English. 
William  Albert  Setchell,  A.B.  (  Vale  irniv,)  1887,  A.M.  (ffarrard  Univ.)  1888; 

in  Botany. 
William  Codman  Sturgis,  A.B.  1884,  A.M.  1888;  in  Botany, 
l^clson  Leone  Whitney,  A.B.  1885,  A.M.  1888,  LL.B.  (Boston  Univ.)  1887;  in 

American  History. 

The  fellowships  were  held,  in  the  year  1889-90,  by  the  following 

persons :  — 

Nbn'Resident  Fellows. 

Harris  Fellowship,  C.  F.  A.  Currier,  A.B.  1887,  A.M.  1888,  (Jirst  year),  study- 
ing History  and  Constitutional  Law  at  Berlin. 

Rogers         * '  J .  H .  Gray ,  A .  B .  1 887 ,  (first  year) ,  studying  Political  Science 

at  Ilalle. 
F.    L.    Van   Cleef,   A.B.    (Oherlin    Coll.)  1884,    (Harvard 
Univ.)  1885,  (second  year),  studying  Greek  and  Archae- 
ology at  Bonn. 

Parker         •*  M.  B6cher,  A.B.  1888,  (second  year) ,  studying  Mathematics 

at  Gottingen. 
L.  L.  Jackson,  A.B.  1885,  Ph.D.  1888,  (first  year),  studying 

Chemistry  at  Heidelberg. 
J.  W.  Mack,  LL.B.  1887,  (third  year),  studying  Comparative 

Jurisprudence  at  Berlin. 
W.  F.  Osgood,  A.B.  1886,  A.M.  1887,  (third  year),  studying 
Mathematics  at  Erlangen. 

Kirkland      *'  L.  E.   Gates,  A.B.   1884,   (second  year),  studying  English 

Literature  and  History  in  London. 

Walker        *•  A.  H.  Lloyd,  A.B.  1886,  A.M.  1888,  (first  year),  studying 

Philosophy  at  Berlin. 

Tyndall Scholarship,!).  W.  Shea,  A.B.  1886,  A.M.  1888,  (second  year),  studying 

Physics  at  Berlin. 

Paine   Fellowship,   K.  Cummings,  A.B.  1883,  A.M.  1885,  (second  year),  study- 
ing Social  Science  in  Great  Britain. 

Resident  Fellows. 

Morgan  Fellowship,  C.  W.  Colby,  A.B.   (McGill  Univ.)  1887,  A.M.   (Harvard 

Univ.)  1880,  (second  year),  studying  History. 
A.  F.  Foerste,  A.B.  (Denison  Unir.)  1887,  A.M.  (Harvard 

Univ.)  1888,  (second  year) ,  studying  Geology. 
H.  W.  Haley,  A.B.  (Amherst  Coll.)  1887,  A.M.  (Harvard 

Univ.)  1888,  (second  year),  studying  Classical  Philolog}'. 
J.  L.  Love,  Ph.B.  (Univ.  of  North  Carolina)   1884,  i^firii 

year),  studying  Mathematics. 
J.  M.  Manly,  A.M.  (Furman  Univ.)  1888,  (Harvard  Unir) 

1881),  (first  year),  studying  English  Philology. 
Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship,  W.  Paul,  A.B.  1889,  (first  year),  studying 

History  and  Constitutional  Law. 
Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  MemoriHl  Fellowship,  J.   G.   Hume,  A.B.   (Toronto 

Univ.)  1«87,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1889,  (first  year), 

studying  Ethics. 
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APPOINTMENTS    TO   FELLOWSHIPS.  IIT) 

One  of  the  Morgan  fellowships  was  vacant,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  change  of  plans  of  the  appointee.  The  Memorial  fellow- 
ships, founded  in  1889  by  Mr.  William  Story  Bullard  in  grateful  and 
affectionate  remembrance  of  three  friends,  and  designed  for  students 
of  Political  Economy,  of  Constitutional  or  International  Law,  and  of 
Ethics  in  its  relations  to  Jurisprudence  or  Sociology,  respectively, 
were  offered  for  the  first  time  for  18d9-90 ;  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Henry  Lee  remaining  vacant,  on  account  of  no  suitable 
candidate  presenting  himself  at  the  time  of  making  appointments. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  Messrs.  Colby,  Foerste,  Haley, 
and  Manly  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  this  University ; 
Mr.  Osgood,  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Gottingen ;  Mr.  Van  Cleef, 
to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Bonn ;  and  Mr.  Love,  to  the  degree  of 
A.M.  at  this  University.  Messrs.  Colby,  Gates,  Hume,  Love,  Mack, 
Osgood,  Paul,  and  Van  Cleef  withdrew  from  their  fellowships  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year,  and  Messrs.  Gates,  Love,  and  Osgood 
received  appointments  as  instructors  at  this  University.  Messrs. 
Foerste  and  Haley  were  transferred  from  Morgan  to  Parker  fellow- 
ships, permitting  study  abroad ;  and  Mr.  Currier  was  transferred 
from  the  Harris  to  a  Rogers  fellowship,  which  has  a  larger  income. 
The  other  persons  (seven  in  number)  named  in  the  above  list  were 
reappointed  ;  and  the  following  new  appointments  were  made  for  the 
year  1890-91  :  — 

Harris  Fellowship,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  A.B.  1883,  now  studying  English 

Philology  at  Halle. 

Kirkland      "•  Frank  Beverly  Williams,  A.B.  1888,  A.M.  1890,  now  study- 

ing History  at  Berlin. 

Morgan        *'  Richard  Edward  Edes,  A.B.   (Johns  Hopkins  Univ.)  1889, 

now  studying  Physiology  and  Psychology  at  this  University. 
**  '*  Dickinson  Sargent  Miller,  formerly  a  student  at  the  Uni- 

versity of   Pennsylvania  and  at  Clark  University,   now 
studying  Philosophy  at  this  University. 
Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.,  A.B.  (Bowdoin  Coll.)  1884,  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

1887,  now  studying  Chemistry  at  this  University. 
Lucien  Marcus  Underwood,  Ph.B.   (Syracuse  Univ.)  1877, 
Ph.D.    (Ibid.)    1879,   Professor  of  Botany   at  Syracuse 
University,  studying  Botany  at  this  University. 
Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  A.B.  (  Williams  Coll.)  1885,  studying 
Zoology  at  this  University. 

Henry  Loe  Memorial  Fellowship,  Thomas   Elmer  Will,  A.B.   1890,  studying 

Political  Science  at  this  University. 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship,  Herman  Vandenhurgh  Ames,  A.B.  (Am- 
herst Coll.)  1888,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1800,  studying 
Constitutional  Law  at  this  University. 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  William  Edward  Burghardt  DuBois 

A.B.  (Fisk  Univ.)  1888,  A.B.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1890,  study- 
ing Ethics  in  its  relations  to  Sociology'  at  this  University. 
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The  Harris,  Rogers,  Parker,  John  Thoraton  Kirkland,  James 
Walker,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowships  and  the  John  Tyndall 
Scholarship  regularly  permit  study  in  Europe ;  the  Morgan  Fel- 
lowships require  study  at  this  University ;  the  three  Memorial 
Fellowships  may  be  assigned  either  to  resident  or  to  non-resideDt 
students. 

Twenty  students  in  the  Graduate  Department  held  Thayer,  Towns- 
end,  and  Shattuck  Scholarships.  In  addition  to  these  scholarships, 
the  James  Savage,  Toppan,  Charles  Haven  Goodwin,  George  and 
Martha  Derby,  and  Gorham  Thomas  Scholarships,  making  thirty- 
three  scholarships  in  all,  have  now  been  reserved  for  the  enjoyment 
of  graduate  students. 

The  number  of  candidates  applying  at  the  prescribed  time  (the  last 
day  of  March,,  1890)  for  fellowships  and  scholarships,  to  be  held  in 
the  Graduate  School  during  the  academic  year  1890-91,  was  one 
hundred  and  seven.     Of  these,  sixteen  desired  to  pursue  studies  in 
Classical  Philolog}' ;  twelve,  in  other  branches  of  Philology ;  eleven, 
in  Philosoph}' ;  twenty-one,  in  History,  Political  Science,  and  Soci- 
ology ;  one,  in  Music ;  eleven,  in  Mathematics ;  five,  in  Physics ;  ten, 
in  Chemistry;  twelve,  in  Natural  History;  and  two,  in  American 
Archaeology  find  Ethnology ;   while  six  made  no  statement  as  to 
their  intended  courses  of  study  or  pro|x>sed  to  pursue  courses  in 
different  branches.     Thirty-two  were  graduate  students  of  this  Uni- 
versity;  twenty-seven,   members  of   the   Senior  class  of  Harvard 
College ;  one,  a  member  of  a  professional  school ;   eleven,  former 
students  of  the  University ;  and  thirty-six  had  never  been  connected 
with  the  University.     Thirt^'-seven  had  received  the  degree  of  A.B., 
S.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.  from  this  University,  many  of  these 
having  been  previously  graduated  elsewhere ;  forty-three  were  grad- 
uates of  other  institutions,  and  not  of  this  University ;  twenty  were 
Seniors  of  Harvard  College  who  had  not  been  previously  graduated 
elsewhere ;  and  seven  were  undergraduate  or  non-graduate  students 
at  other  universities.     Eight  were  or  had  been  professors,  and  six 
instructors  of   lower  grade,   in  some  other  college  or  university; 
eight  were  or  had  been  instructors  or  assistants  here ;  and  fifteeD 
were  or  had  been  instructors  in  important  schools. 

Of  the  candidates  thus  enumerated,  twenty  received  fellowships; 
twenty-seven  received  scholarships  ;  six  were  appointed  to  instructor- 
ships  or  assistantships  which  permit  their  continuing  their  own  studies 
in  the  Graduate  School ;  eight  are  members  of  the  Graduate  School 
without  holding  appointments ;  and  five  entered  the  Senior  class  of 
Harvard  College.  Forty-one,  having  failed  to  receive  appointments, 
are   unconnected   with   the   University ;    but   some    of  these   have 
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obtained  positions  at  other  institations,  through  the  influence  of 
recommendations  given  here.  A  small  number  of  applications  for 
scholarships  were  made  at  dates  subsequent  to  the  last  day  of  March ; 
and  six  of  these  applications  were  successflil. 

Of  the  fiftj-th]*ee  persons  appointed  to  fellowships  or  scholarships, 
eight  are  students  of  Classical  Philology  ;  nine,  of  other  branches  of 
Philol<^' ;  four,  of  Philosophy ;  six,  of  History ;  six,  of  Political 
Science  or  Sociology ;  six,  of  Mathematics ;  two,  of  Physics ;  four, 
of  Chemistr}-;  seven,  of  Natural  History;  and  one,  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

Most  of  the  unsuccessful  applicants  were  persons  whom  we  should 
have  gladly  welcomed  to  the  Graduate  School ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  still  need  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  available  for  graduate  students.  It  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  the  foundation  by  the 
CorpK)ration  of  a  certain  number  of  University  scholarships,  covering 
the  tuition-fees  of  good  applicants  who  cannot  be  otherwise  provided 
for.  The  Catalogue  for  the  current  year  contains  the  names  of 
thirty-one  members  of  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  College  who  are 
registered  as  already  graduates  of  other  institutions.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  students  should  properly  be  classed  in  the 
Graduate  School;  but  many  of  them  have  elected  to  enter  the 
andei^raduate  department  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  Price 
Greenleaf  Aid  and  of  scholarships  which  can  be  given  only  to 
students  of  the  College.  This  condition  of  affairs  threatens  to  be 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the  Graduate  School;  and  it 
can  be  remedied  only  by  new  and  ample  foundations  for  the 
benefit  of  its  students,  or  by  removing  entirely  the  lines  which 
separate  it  from  the  College. 

The  changes  made  in  the  organization  of  the  University,  towards 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  1889-90,  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  Graduate  Department ;  and  will,  in  my  judgment,  conduce,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  its  prosperity,  its  usefulness,  and  its  dignity.  The 
Academic  Council  has  been  replaced  by  the  University  Council ;  and 
this  body  has  the  fbnction  of  considering  questions  of  policy  for  the 
whole  University,  and  questions  concerning  more  than  one  Faculty. 
The  Graduate  Department  —  now  styled  the  Graduate  School  —  is 
transferred  from  the  charge  of  the  Academic  Council  to  that  of  the 
new  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  which  also  embraces  under  its 
care  the  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  while  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  three  departments  thus  associated  is 
remitted  to  three  separate  Hoards,  each  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
Dean.     The  Graduate  School  thus  assumes  its  proper  place  at  the 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  I  beg  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  academic  year  1889-90 :  — 

There  were  connected  with  the  Divinity  School  thirty-five  students, 
as  follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 10 

Senior  Class 4 

Middle  Class 7 

Junior  Class 12 

Special  Students 2 

There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  elections,  by  students  in 
other  departments  of  the  University,  chiefly  in  the  College,  of  courses 
which  were  originally  peculiar  to  the  Divinity  School,  but  which  may 
DOW  be  counted  also  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  These  were  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  courses  on  Practical  Ethics  (105)  and  on  Church 
History  (50). 

Twelve  of  the  students  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  Four- 
teen other  colleges  were  represented.  Among  the  Resident  Gradu- 
ates eight  Theological  Seminaries  were  represented,  as  follows  :  — 

Canton 1 

Boston 1 

Meadville •  1 

Oberlin 1 

Princeton 1 

Tufts 1 

Union 1 

Yale 8 

Although  the  number  of  students  is  still  small,  never  but  once  in 
the  history  of  the  School  has  it  been  so  large  as  during  the  last  year. 
In  the  year  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the  breaking  up  of  a  theological 
school  which  had  been  established  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  men  who  were  destitute  of  much  previous 
training,  its  students  were  admitted  to  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
without  examination.  By  this  influx  the  number  of  students  was 
suddenly  raised  to  thirty-six.  Out  of  this  number  there  were  only 
five  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  though  two  had  received 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  and  one  that  of  S.B.  The  number  which  is 
re|)orted  for  last  year  has  been  reached  by  a  process  of  natural 
growth,  and  all  but  one  of  the  stutlents  had  graduated  either  from 
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a  college  or  a  theoI<^cal  seminary,  or  both ;  and  the  single  excep- 
tion, a  Special  Student,  had  received  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 

In  the  year  1882-83  there  was  present  in  the  School,  for  the  first 
time,  a  graduate  of  another  theological  seminary,  who  came  without 
any  purpose  of  entering  the  Unitarian  ministry.  This  was  three 
years  after  the  change  by  which  the  School  reaffirmed  the  principle 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  began  the  attempt  to  make  of  itself 
something  larger  than  a  training  place  for  the  ministers  of  a  single 
denomination.  It  had  taken  so  long  for  the  announcement  of  this 
purpose  to  produce  any  practical  effect.  Since  then  the  number  of 
such  students  has  gradually  increased,  there  having  been  ten  the  last 
year,  and  there  being  sixteen  the  present  year.  The  standing  of 
some  of  the  men  who  thus  come  to  us  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  of  those  connected  with  the  School  during  the  last  year,  one  is 
now  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  College  Chaplain  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  another  is  an  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
Meadville  Theological  School,  his  chief  work  being  instruction  in 
Hebrew  and  in  other  studies  relating  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Finding  a  tendency  of  students,  of  the  class  referred  to,  to  come  to 
the  School,  the  Faculty  have  for  the  few  past  years,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  offered  two  res- 
ident Williams  Fellowships  for  graduates  of  any  theological  school 
who  should  best  fulfil  the  somewhat  high  requirements  that  were  the 
conditions  of  holding  them.  Onl}'  one  of  these  was  assigned  the  last 
year.  The  holder  of  it,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  came  from,  and  returned  to,  work  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  at  the  West. 

While  these  students  are  encouraged  to  do  independent  work, 
they  prefer,  for  the  most  part,  to  enter  into  the  regular  exercises 
of  the  School,  studying  in  connection  with  the  lectures  ordinarily 
given. 

While  it  must  be  regretted  that  the  regular  classes  are  not  larger, 
the  presence  of  these  Graduate  Students  is  pleasant  as  introducing 
an  interesting  element,  and  as  showing  a  beginning  of  that  kind  of 
university  work  which  it  was  hoped  the  School  under  its  present 
system  might  accomplish. 

The  Junior  Class  of  last  year  was  larger  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  an  improvement 
in  this  direction  also. 

During  the  last  few  >'ears  it  has  now  and  then  happened  that  men 
unable  to  pass  the  examinations  required  for  entering  the  Divinity 
School  as  Special  Students  have  entered  the  College  as  Special  Stu- 
dents, simply  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  exercises  of  the 
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School.  This  is  obviously  an  evasion  of  our  rules,  but  it  is  one  that 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  condemned.  The  Faculty,  whether  collec- 
tively or  individually,  have  the  power  to  exclude  fi*om  any  exercises 
students  whose  presence  is  undesirable.  The  School  takes  no  respon- 
sibility for  such  men,  their  names  not  appearing  in  its  catalogue; 
while  the  difficulties  attending  this  method  are  such  that  none  who 
are  not  thoroughly  in  earnest  will  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Two  such  students  were  in  attendance  the  last  year. 

The  report  in  regard  to  the  Library  for  the  last  year  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Vol.  F^m. 

In  the  Library^  Oct.  1,  1889 21,528        8,197 

Added  between  Oct.  1,  1889,  and  Sept.  30, 1890  ....  506        1,852 

22,034         4^849 
Less  duplicates  sold  between  Oct.  1,  1889,  and  Sept.  30, 

1890 468  997 

21,581        8,852 
Less  change  caused  by  binding 5 

In  the  Library,  Oct.  1,  1890 21,576        8,852 

Of  the  accessions  192  volumes  and  1  pamphlet  were  purchased. 
The  most  important  gift  of  the  year  was  that  of  47  volumes  by  the 
bequest  of  Rev.  William  Silsbee.  This  was  increased  by  the  gift  of 
22  volumes  made  by  his  widow  from  his  library.  Books  and  pam- 
phlets (of  the  latter  1383)  were  given  by  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Foote  from 
the  library  of  her  late  husband.  Similar  gifts  from  the  library  of 
Dr.  Hedge  were  made  by  his  children.  250  volumes  and  43  pamphlets 
were  received  from  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  through 
which  gift  we  have  all  of  the  publications  of  this  Association  which 
are  now  in  print. 

The  important  work  of  cataloguing  the  Library  has  been  diligently 
carried  on  during  the  year.  The  object  of  the  catalogue  is  not  merely 
to  enable  a  person  to  obtain  books,  the  titles  and  authors  of  which  he 
knows,  but  also  to  make  it  possible  for  any  one  wishing  to  consult  the 
Library  in  regard  to  any  topic  to  learn  what  is  the  help  which  the 
Library  can  give  him.  Books  are  thus  catalogued,  not  only  as  to 
title  and  author ;  there  is  also  given,  so  far  as  important  books  and 
subjects  are  concerned,  some  analysis  of  their  contents.  To  take  an 
obvious  example,  one  studying  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  might  perhaps  have  no  idea  that  in  Ezra  Abbofs 
^^  Critical  Essays  "  is  contained  one  of  the  most  important  discussions 
of  this  subject.  In  the  new  catalogue,  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing, reference  will  be  made  to  this  and  to  other  discussions  that  are 
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worth  consulting.  This  analysis  obviously  requires  to  be  made  very 
carefully  and  with  great  judgment.  It  requires,  also,  learning  both 
general  and  special.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  to  conduct  this 
work  a  librarian  so  well  fitted  for  it  as  Robert  S.  Morison,  A.M., 
D.B.,  a  graduate  of  the  School.  This  work  involves  an  expenditure 
which  the  School  is  hardlj"^  able  to  bear,  but  the  need  is  so  pressing 
that  the  work  cinnot  be  deferred.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
process  is  a  slow  one,  especially  as  those  engaged  in  it  have  other 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Library.  During  the  year  3180  vol- 
umes were  catalogued. 

The  greater  part  of  the  use  of  the  Library  is  that  of  the  reserved 
books  in  the  reference  room ;  of  this  no  statistics  can  be  given. 
From  October  1st,  1889,  to  June  30th,  1890,  there  were  taken  from 
the  stack  758  volumes,  and  from  the  reserved  books,  for  use  over 
night,  665  volumes.  There  was  a  tolerablj"^  steady  increase,  month 
by  month,  in  the  number  of  books  borrowed  from  the  stack.  The 
number  of  such  books  in  October  this  year  was  more  than  a  third 
larger  than  that  in  October,  1889. 

In  my  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  value  of  objects  illus- 
trating Biblical  subjects.  Since  that  time  a  gift  of  money  has  been 
announced  from  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  to  the  Universit}'  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Semitic  museum.  While  this  museum  will  have  no  organic 
connection  with  the  School,  its  resources  will  always  be  at  the  service 
of  Divinity  Students,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  interest  among  us 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  The  School  may  congratulate  itself  on 
having  within  eas}'  reach  collections  so  intimately  connected  with 
Biblical  peoples  and  history. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Emerton  the  courses  in  Church  History 
were,  for  the  most  part,  omitted.  The  School  was,  however,  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  the  services  of  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  of 
the  Cambridge  Episcopal  School,  who  gave  one  course  of  lectures  in 
this  department. 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  year,  which  is  given  to  the  whole 
School,  was  this  year  delivered  by  Professor  Lyon  on  Old  Testament 
Study  in  Theological  Education.  It  was  largely  attended  by  students 
and  others  not  connected  with  the  School,  as  well  as  by  our  own 
Faculty  and  students. 

Gatherings  such  as  have  been  called  ^'Seminaries/'  but  are  now 
more  generally  styled  ''  Conferences,"  were  held  fortnightly  in  con- 
nection  with  the  departments  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
and  of  Theolog}'. 

An  interesting  course  of  lectures,  similar  to  those  that  have  before 
been  given  in  Divinit}'  Chapel,  by  officers  of  the  University  not  teach- 
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era  of  the  School,  was  the  last  year  delivered  on  Certain  Aspects  of 
the  History  of  Religion,  as  follows :  — 

ArchaeolofficcU  Evidence  of  Ancient  Religious  Rites  in  the  Ohio  Valley  :  Fred- 
erick Ward  Putnam,  A.M.,  Curator  of  the  Peabodj  Museum,  and  Peabody 
Professor  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

The  Roman  Worship  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Juno  in  the  Earliest  Times :  Fred- 
brick  De  Forest  Allem,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 

The  Every -day  Religion  of  the  Greeks:  John  Henrt  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  Greek. 

The  Religion  of  the  Upanishads:  Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit. 

The  Ancient  Scandinavian  Belief  in  a  Future  Life:  George  Ltman  Kit- 
tredge,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

The  Elements  of  Power  in  the  Preaching  of  Christ:  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D., 
Preacher  to  the  University. 

A  table  is  added  presenting  the  courses  of  instruction  given  the  last 
year,  and  the  attendance. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UNivERsriY: 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  School 
for  the  academic  year  1889-90  :  — 

The  table  on  p.  127  gives  the  courses  of  stud}*  and  instruction  during 
the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text-books  used,  the  num- 
ber of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students 
who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 
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istmctors. 

Studies  and  Text-bookK. 

Exer- 
cises per 
week. 

No.  of 

stadents 

examined. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

f.  Keener 

Contracts.    Langdell's  Cases  on  Contracts 

8 

105 

f.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  toI. 

1,2 

2 

92 

Schofield 

Torts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Torts 

2 

97 

f.  Ames 

Civil  Procedure  at  Common  Law.     Ames's 

Cases  on  Pleading 

1 

104 

Chaplin 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure.  No  text-book 
SECOND  YEAR. 

1 

104 

f.  Ame8 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

2 

48 

f.  Keener 

Contracts.    Keencr's  Cases  on  Quasi-Con- 

tracts 

2 

62 

f.  Thayer 

Evidence.     No  text-book 

2 

44 

f .  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 

dell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

2 

20 

f .  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 

3,4 

2 

68 

f.  Thayer 

Sales  of   Personal    Property.     Langdell's 

Cases  on  Sales 

o 

29 

f.  Ames 

Trusts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 
THIRD  YEAR. 

2 

64 

f.  Keener 

Agency.    No  text-book 

2 

59 

f.  Thayer 

Constitutional  Law.     No  text-book 

2 

29 

f.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.     No 

text-book 

2 

82 

f.  Ames 

Partnership    and    Corporations.      Ames's 

Cases  on  Partnership 

2 

56 

f.  Langdell 

Suretyship  and  Mortgage.     No  text-book 

2 

27 

f.  Gray 

U.  S.  Practice.     No  text-book 

1 

18 

f.  Gray 

Law  of  Persons.     No  text-book 

1 

14 

f.  Ames 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

2 

29 

f.  Keener 

Contracts.     Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi-Con- 

tracts 

2 

2 

f.  Thayer 

Evidence.     No  text-book 

2 

8 

f .  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 

dell's Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

2 

2 

f.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 

3,4 

2 

1 

f.  Thayer 

Sales  of  Personal   Property.      Langdell's 

Cases  on  Sales 

2 

13 

f.  Ames 

Trusts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 

2 

2 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  att«n(Uace  at  the  School  daring 
the  Uet  twenty  years :  — 


Tew. 

d»Bti.° 

No.  pmrnt  during 
thewbolejew. 

li„'^r,^' 

*™b«"™' 

1870-71 

I6B 

107 

68 

186 

1871-72 

138 

107 

81 

183 

1872-78 

IIT 

109 

8 

113 

1878-74 

141 

121 

20 

181 

1874-75 

in 

ISO 

14 

187 

1876-76 

178 

163 

20 

168 

1876-77 

199 

168 

81 

184 

1877-78 

19S 

172 

24 

188 

1878-79 

169 

187 

82 

154 

1879-80 

177 

188 

39 

167 

1880-81 

161 

136 

26 

149 

16S1-82 

161 

139 

22 

146 

1882-88 

136 

120 

18 

129 

1883-84 

ISO 

ISO 

20 

140 

lasi-ss 

166 

139 

17 

I4S 

1886-86 

168 

142 

16 

IGl 

1888-87 

166 

160 

28 

174 

1887-86 

226 

197 

28 

211 

1888-69 

225 

198 

27 

212 

I889-M 

263 

229 

38 

246 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examination  for 
admission :  — 


Y««. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

M 

Fii-rt  .... 

72 

68 

79 

67 

«i 

59 

68 

75 

55 

7S 

«9 

74 

Second  .    .   . 

79 

GO 

.13 

58  1  41 

38 

40 

37 

46 

47 

65 

6« 

Gl 

Third.   .    .   . 

it 

14  1  25 

20 

22 

17 

17 

94 

A3 

a: 

1$ 

Sp.  StudenU . 

31 

47 

46 

32      84 

21 

30 

as 

40 

« 

4a 

£8  '(t| 

In  regard  to  the  last  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  the 
three-years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1877-TS, 
there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  second-year  clasaof  1877-78  did  not  take  the  three-years' course, 
but  was  graduat«d  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  having 
entered  the  School  before  the  three-years'  coarse  went  into  operation. 


EXAMINATIONS.  —  THE   HONOR   DEGREE. 


The  folloffing  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  t 
I  in  each  year  since  they  were  established  i  — 


I  I 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  exsminations  for  a 
p%e  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years' 
jree  :  — 


r 

™k- 

S«o^^«. 

Thlid  jcw. 

Yaz. 

1 

1 

1 

1    1    1 

1  1  1 

1877-78 

66 

61 

16 

66   47  19 

1878-79 

50 

42 

8 

40   39   1 

1879-80 

73 

69 

4 

28   26   2 

22   18   4 

1880-81 

45 

43 

2 

49   46   8 

18   18   0 

1881-82 

49 

44 

6 

38   87   1 

36   88   8 

1882-83 

46 

44 

2 

36   34   2 

21   19   2 

1883-84 

61 

41 

10 

3G   31   4 

26   26   1 

1884-86 

61 

66 

30   29   1 

23   19   4 

1885-86 

6« 

48 

41   S8   3 

18   18   0 

1886-87 

66 

58 

40   38   3 

26   26   0 

1887-88 

80 

70 

10 

43   34   9 

33   32   I 

1888-89 

72 

lie 

58   55   3 

SO   29   1 

1889-90 

86 

76 

" 

62   49   8 

51   47   4 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
ides  no  Special  Students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  included 
it  were  either  graduatea  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the  exantination 
r  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  second- 
ar  close  of  1877-78.  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  much  greater 
mber  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
ived the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established  :  — 
un-ta.         19W-S1.         lasi-ss.         ix^i-ts.         ibss-m.         im*^. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since  the 
lablishment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined  for  a 
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degree  in  the  studies  of  an}*  year  without  having  been  members  of  the 
School  during  that  year :  — 


Year. 


1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-^3 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 


First  year. 


I 
i 


5 
8 
6 
6 
2 
3 
7 
3 
4 
3 
5 
12 
7 


2 
2 
4 
4 

1 
3 
6 
2 
3 
3 
3 
8 
6 


3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 
4 
1 


Second  year. 


i 


0) 


1       0 


1       0 


Third  year. 


•a 


1     -^ 
a     i 

&4  P(4 


5 
4 

10 
3 
3 
6 
2 
4 
2 
3 


4 
4 

8 
2 
3 
4 
2 
4 
2 

d 


1 

0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges ;  and  of  the 
latter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of  other 
colleges :  — 


Year. 
1870-71 

Wliole  number 
ofentriesi. 

Graduates  of 
colleges. 

Harvard 
graduates. 

Graduates  of 
other  colleges. 

1 

!     Kon.gradu- 
1          ates. 

1 

105 

60 

19 

41 

45 

1871-72 

92 

56 

26 

30 

86 

1872-73 

87 

47 

22 

25 

40 

1873-74 

95 

58 

29 

29 

37 

1874-75 

102 

55 

40 

15 

47 

1875-76 

119 

67 

39 

28 

52 

1876-77 

128 

77 

47 

30 

51 

1877-78 

111 

79 

47 

32 

88 

1878-79 

102 

62 

38 

24 

40 

1879-80 

124 

76 

59 

17 

4S 

1880-81 

91 

60 

41 

19 

81 

1881-82 

97 

53 

29 

24 

44 

1882-83 

84 

56 

38 

23 

28 

1883-84 

86 

61 

47 

14 

85 

1884-85 

101 

79 

56 

23 

22 

1885-86 

88 

60 

35 

25 

28 

1886-87 

113 

80 

46 

34 

SS 

1887-88 

134 

82 

52 

80 

52 

1888-89 

111          ! 

77 

50 

27 

84 

1889-90 

153          1 

1 

102 

66 

85 

52 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  age  at  which  students 
.ve  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74,  that  being  the 
st  year  in  which  a  record  of  ages  was  kept ;  also  the  age  at  which 
arvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
spectively,  have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74 ; 
30  the  average  age  at  which  students  have  entered  the  School  during 
e  whole  period  since  1873-74 ;  also  the  average  age  at  which 
irvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
spectivelj^  have  entered  the  School  during  the  whole  period  since 
73-74 :  — 


YtT. 

Of  whole  num- 
ber of  entries. 

Of  Harrard 
gradaates. 

Of  irradaateB  of 
other  colleges. 

Of  non.gradn- 
ates. 

1873-74 

28.34 

23.68 

23.76 

22.83 

1874-75 

22.71 

23.66 

22.78 

21.88 

1876-76 

22.98 

22.35 

23.28 

28.28 

1876-77 

22.83 

22.83 

22.49 

21.76 

1877-78 

23.84 

23.25 

23.83 

22.97 

1878-79 

22.56 

28.14 

22.88 

21.81 

1879-80 

23.20 

28.46 

22.77 

23.02 

1880-81 

22.36 

22.66 

23.11 

21.50 

1881-82 

22.68 

23.06 

23.73 

21.85 

1882-83 

22.73 

22.94 

23.12 

22.18 

1883-84 

22.64 

23.17 

22.86 

21.53 

1884-85 

22.68 

23.33 

22.10 

21.65 

1885-86 

22.73 

23.21 

22.84 

22.03 

1886-87 

22.90 

23.81 

24.00 

21.50 

1887-88 

22.86 

23.33 

23.42 

22.07 

1888^9 

23.07 

28.26 

23.84 

22.23 

1889-90 

22.91 

23.19 

22.88 

22.42 

J73-74  to  1889-90 

22.84 

23.19 

23.21 

22.18 

It  is  now  just  twenty  years  since  a  series  of  important  changes  was 
^n  in  the  character  and  methods  of  the  School ;  and  these  changes 
ve  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  School  that  they 
ve  rendered  the  year  1870-71  memorable  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
ier  of  things. 

To  trace  in  detail  all  the  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  and  indi- 
e  the  reasons  for  making  them,  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and 
uld  perhaps  be  tedious.  A  few  points  of  comparison  between 
39-70  and  1889-90  are  all  that  there  is  room  for,  and  perhaps  all 
it  is  appropriate.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  in  1869-70 
ire  were  no  examinations  cither  for  admission  to  the  School  or  for 
iegree  ;  and  those  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at 
close  of  that  year  were  required  to  show  only  that  they  had  paid 
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book,  and  the  subjects  as  well  of  study  as  of  instruction  are  those  orig- 
inal materials  of  the  law  which  constitute  the  stock-in-trade  alike  of 
the  judge,  the  practicing  lawyer,  the  writer,  and  the  teacher. 

In  1869-70  the  library  was  so  nearly  a  wreck  that  it  required  to  be 
reconstructed  almost  from  its  foundations.  Now,  it  is  believed  to  be 
larger  (referring  only  to  law-books  proper,  and  excluding  statutes), 
more  complete,  and  in  a  better  condition  than  any  other  law  library 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  national 
librar3'  at  Washington.  Its  duplicates,  triplicates,  and  quadrupli- 
cates of  English  and  American  reports  alone  number  3040  volumes. 
From  the  beginning  of  1870-71  to  the  close  of  1889-90,  14,421  vol- 
umes were  added  to  the  library-  at  an  expense  of  $48,399.32.  During 
the  same  period  $10,423.37  were  expended  upon  the  binding  and 
repairing  of  books.  Prior  to  1870-71  the  only  persons  employed  to 
care  for  the  library  were  a  student-librarian  and  the  janitor  of  Dane 
Hall.  From  the  opening  of  the  library  in  the  morning  until  the  clos- 
ing of  it  at  night  it  was  subject  to  no  supervision  or  control  whatever. 
All  persons  who  chose  resorted  to  it,  used  it  as  they  pleased,  and 
behaved  in  it  as  they  pleased ;  and  thus  disorderly  conduct,  spolia- 
tion, and  theft  were  constantly  occurring.  Now,  a  permanent  libra- 
rian, a  permanent  assistant  librarian  (both  of  whom  have  held 
their  present  positions  for  the  last  eighteen  years) ,  and  three  assist- 
ants are  constantly  employed  in  the  care  and  administration  of  the 
library  and  in  other  administrative  duties. 

Prior  to  1870-71 ,  and  subsequently  to  the  time  of  r*rofessor  Green- 
leaf,  no  one  connected  with  the  School  took  much  interest  in  the 
subject  of  purchasing  books  for  the  librar>\  The  practice  was  for  the 
booksellers  with  whom  the  School  kept  an  account  to  send  to  the 
library  a  copy  of  every  new  book  received  by  them ;  and,  as  to  each 
book  so  sent,  one  of  the  Professors  decided  whether  it  should  be  kept 
or  not.  As  to  the  purchase  of  other  than  new  books,  there  was  no 
system  whatever ;  and  such  books  were  seldom  purchased  unless  for 
some  si>ecial  reason ;  and  when  it  was  decided  to  purchase  any  such 
books  an  order  for  them  was  given  to  a  bookseller.  Under  this  prac- 
tice the  library  seldom  received  any  accessions  of  old  books ;  and, 
even  had  this  been  otherwise,  it  would  almost  inevitably  have  hap- 
pened that  most  of  the  accessions  received  would  represent  some 
person's  hobby,  and  so  would  improve  the  library  only  in  some  one 
direction.  Moreover,  old  books  purchased  in  such  a  way  are  sure  to 
cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  they  need  cost.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  law-books  without  which  no  library  is  perfect,  and  which 
yet  have  no  fixed  market- value,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  more  or 
less  rare  in  the  sense  of  being  more  or  less  difficult  to  find,  but  very 
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prosecuted  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible ;  and  no  money  has  ever 
been  spent  in  rebinding  or  otherwise  repairing  a  book  until  it  was  first 
collated.  Up  to  this  date,  not  much  less  than  20,000  of  the  25,000 
volumes  and  upwards  which  the  library  now  contains  have  l>een  col- 
lated in  the  manner  before  stated.  Of  course  all  defects  discovered 
have  been*carefully  noted,  and  a  list  has  been  kept  of  all  defective 
volumes,  and  in  numberless  cases  such  defects  have  been  supplied  by 
purchases  made  at  auction  or  otherwise,  and  alwaj's  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

In  a  library  that  is  so  incessantly  used  as  ours  is,  the  subject  of 
binding  and  repairing  books  is  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  that 
of  the  purchase  of  books  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  as  to  which  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  maintain  a  high  standard.  Moreover,  the  difficulties 
which  are  inherent  in  the  subject  are  with  us  much  enhanced  by  the 
very  low  condition  of  the  art  of  law-binding  in  this  country. 

Prior  to  1870-71  the  library  was  as  little  cared  for  in  respect  to  the 
binding  and  repairing  of  the  books  as  in  other  respect^.  Binders 
were  employed  with  little  regard  to  their  ability  to  do  good  work, 
and  little  pains  were  taken  either  to  give  them  proper  directions  or 
to  see  that  they  did  their  work  in  accordance  with  such  directions  as 
were  given  them,  or  that  they  did  it  properly ;  and  the  results  were 
deplorable.  In  no  case  was  the  work  what  would  now  be  regarded 
as  good ;  in  many  cases  it  was  shocking  in  respect  both  to  the  work 
done  and  the  materials  employed ;  and  in  many  other  cases  books 
were  actuallj*  ruined  by  the  binder. 

Since  1870-71  the  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  library  in  respect  to  the  binding  and 
repairing  of  books ;  and,  though  the  success  of  these  efforts  has 
not  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  it  has  upon  the  whole  been 
gratif3'ing ;  for  the  librar3*  maj-  now  safely  challenge  comparison  in 
respect  to  its  condition  with  smy  other  law  library  in  the  United 
States.  What  has  been  done,  however,  has  been  at  a  heavy  cost  to 
the  librarian.  He  has  been  obliged  to  create  a  standard  of  his  own 
and  educate  his  binder  up  to  it ;  and  it  is  onl}^  by  the  exercise  of 
unceasing  vigilance,  combined  with  much  technical  knowledge,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  so  high  a  standai'd  as  he  has  main- 
tained. 

Prior  to  1870-71  the  School  manifested  little  interest  in  its  old 
students  and  nothing  was  known  of  them  except  by  accident.  In 
1889-90  the  School  issued  a  quiuquenniul  catalogue  which,  in  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy,  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  similar 
work  ever  published.  Prior  to  1M70-7I  the  old  students  of  the  School 
had  no  organization  among  tlnM«selves,  and  therefore  as  a  body  ex- 
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erted  no  influence  in  favor  of  the  School ;  and  few  of  tiiem  individ- 
ually manifested  much  interest  in  the  School.  Now  (and  since  1886), 
the  old  students  are  formed  into  an  Association,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  1600,  is  represented  in  forty-three  States  and  Terri- 
tories by  one  or  more  local  officers,  and  is  most  actively  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  School. 

Finally,  in  1869-70  the  tuition-fees  of  the  School  amounted  to 
$11,525,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Treasurer's  accounfts  showed 
a  surplus  of  $1212.60,  while  in  1889-90  the  tuition-fees  amounted  to 
$36,465,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Treasurer's  accounts  showed 
a  surplus  of  $12, 193. 93. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 
December  12, 1890. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit 
the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year 
1889-90 :  — 

The  only  important  change  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
is  the  arrangement  by  which  second-year  students  receive  surgical 
instruction  in  small  sections,  each  section  serving  four  to  six  weeks 
as  dressers  in  the  out-patient  departments  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  The  whole  class  thus  acquires  a  practical  familiarity 
with  surgical  work  which  has  heretofore  been  attainable  only  by  a  few 
favored  individuals. 

The  courses  for  graduates  and  the  summer  courses  of  instruction, 
the  establishment  of  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  have 
attracted  a  large  number  of  students  and  bid  fair  to  become  impoi^ 
tant  features  in  the  work  of  the  School. 

The  construction  of  the  Sears  Laboratory  of  Patholog}*  and  Bac- 
teriology has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing many  vexatious  delays  occasioned  by  strikes  among  the  laborers, 
the  building  is  now  nearly  ready  for  occupation. 

The  Faculty,  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  securing  increased 
facilities  for  clinical  instruction,  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  best  method  of  bringiug  about  this  result,  but  no  defi- 
nite plan  has,  as  yet,  been  adopted.  A  hospital  under  the  control  of 
the  Faculty  would,  of  course,  afford  the  best  solution  of  the  problem^ 
and  no  worthier  object  can  be  suggested  to  friends  of  medical  edu- 
cation tlian  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  such  an  institution. 
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Among  the  other  immediate  needs  of  the  School  may  be  men- 
tioned :  — 

(1)  The  endowment  of  the  department  of  Bacteriology  in  order  to 
enable  the  head  of  that  department  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  instruction  and  research,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  with- 
out which  research  is  very  slow  and  laborious. 

(2)  The  provision  of  a  more  complete  equipment  of  microscopes 
and  apparatus  for  the  department  of  Histology  and  Embryology.  At 
present  a  considerable  number  of  students  are  excluded  fVom  the 
laboratory  course  in  Microscopy  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  accom- 
modations. In  view  of  the  great  and  increasing  importance  of  the 
microscope  in  medicine,  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  students  of  the 
School  should  be  trained  in  its  use. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  given  in  the  School,  the 
amount  and  character  of  which  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  tables  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  much  special  work  has  been  done  in  various 
departments,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  original  research. 

Anatomy.  —  By  studies  in  the  dissecting  room  and  the  collection 
of  osteological  specimens  material  has  been  secured  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  relations  between  the  shape  of  the  bones  and  th^  figure  of 
the  individual. 

The  Professor  of  Anatomy  has  published  observations  on  one  hun- 
dred skulls,  showing  the  relation  of  the  cranial  sutures  to  the  age  of 
the  individual,  and  also  a  second  series  of  observations  on  the  breast 
bone  as  an  index  of  age,  sex,  and  height. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  — Assistant  Professor  Charles  S.  Minot 
has  been  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  Human  Embry- 
olog}%  and  in  connection  with  his  studies  for  it  has  prepared  the 
following  two  articles,  which  are  now  in  press :  — 

(1)  On  certain  phenomena  of  growing  old.  Address  delivered  as  Vice- 
President  1>efore  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  Indianapolis,  1890. 

(2)  On  the  fate  of  the  human  decidua  rcflexa  (to  appear  in  the  Anato- 
mischen  Anzeiger) . 

Dr.  Minot  has  also  published  the  following  papers  representing  the 
results  of  laboratory  work  :  — 

Die  Placenta  des  Kaninchens.     Biol.  Centralbl.  x.  114-122.     1890. 
Evolution  of  the  Medullary  Canal.    Am.  Nat.  xxiii.  1019-1021.     1890. 
Concrescence  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  Embryo.     Am.  Nat.  xxiv.  501- 
516;  617-629.     1890. 
The  Mesoderm  and  the  Coeloni  of  Vertebrates.     Am.  Nat.  xxiv.  877-898. 

1890. 
Zur  Morphologie  der  Blutkorperchen .    ^Vnut.  Anz.  v.  no.  21,  601-604. 1890. 
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Chemistry. — The  Professor  of  Chemistry  has  been  engaged  in 
investigating  the  elimination  of  arsenic  in  cases  of  chronic  poison- 
ing by  arsenic,  and  also  in  studying  the  use  of  various  menstrua 
for  the  restoration  of  dried  bloodstains  in  connection  with  medico- 
legal work.  The  latter  subject  it  is  intended  to  pursue  in  the 
direction  of  photo-micrometrj'  during  the  coming  year. 

Professor  Hills  has  continued  his  work  on  the  post-mortem  imbibi- 
tion of  poisons  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam 
has,  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  been  enabled  to  con- 
tinue his  investigation  into  the  frequency  with  which  lead  and  arsenic 
are  to  be  found  in  the  urine. 

Pathology,  —  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney  and  Alexander  Burr,  M.I.T., 
Inspector  of  the  City  Board  of  Health,  have  made  a  study  of  the 
diseases  found  among  the  animals  slaughtered  at  the  Brighton  Abat- 
toir. Their  reports  have  been  printed  in  that  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Bowen  has  studied  the  histological  changes  found  in 
Keratosis  Folliculaxis.  His  investigations  are  embodied  in  the  paper 
on  this  subject  published  by  Professor  J.  C.  White.  He  has  also  made 
a  stud}'  of  Cutaneous  Tuberculosis,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Mallory  has  investigated  the  patholog}'  and  pathological 
anatomy  of  certain  abnormalities  of  the  lower  end  of  the  trunk.  His 
graduation  thesis  was  based  upon  these  investigations,  and  was  enti- 
tled ^'  Congenital  Sacro-Coccygeal  Depressions,  Sinuses  and  Dermoid 
Cysts."     The  Faculty  recommended  its  publication. 

Mr.  .George  L.  Kingsley  began  a  study  of  the  pathological  histol- 
ogy* of  extirpated  ovaries.  His  premature  death  from  diphtheria, 
while  interne  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  closed  a  work 
which  was  sure  to  have  been  careful!}'  and  thoroughly  performed. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  promise,  and  his  death  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss. 

Bacteriology.  —  Drs.  Ernst,  Peters,  Frothingham  and  Jackson  have 
been  conducting,  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
motion of  Agriculture,  a  series  of  experiments  as  to  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  and  of  milk  as  retailed  in 
Boston.  Many  specimens  from  the  various  hospitals  and  private 
physicians  have  been  brought  to  the  laboratory  for  examination  and 
diagnosis. 

Dr.  Stephen  A.  Martin  has  been  investigating  the  biological  char- 
acteristics of  vaccina  in  calves ;  as  reported  at  Washington,  he  has 
obtained  a  mixed  culture  which  produced  vaccinia  on  inoculation. 

Dr.  J.  Amory  Jeffries  has  investigated  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera 
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THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
Dental  School  for  the  year  1889-90  :  — 

The  number  of  students  was  thirtj'-four,  divided  as  follows :  In  the 
class  of  the  third  or  graduating  year,  sixteen ;  in  the  second  year, 
ten ;  and  in  the  first  or  Freshman  year,  eight.  Of  the  graduating 
class  one  was  a  student  of  the  corresponding  class  of  last  year 
who  then  failed  to  pass,  but  who  was  more  successful  this  year. 
The  number  of  students  who  were  graduated  at  this  year's  Com- 
mencement was  sixteen  —  fifteen  from  the  third-3*ear  class,  and 
one  a  student  of  a  former  year  who  received  his  degree  with  this 
class. 

The  subjects  and  manner  of  instruction  have  been  substantially  the 
same  as  in  former  years.  Didactic  and  clinical  instruction  have  been 
given  by  Professors  and  Instructors,  the  former  in  the  lecture-rooms,  the 
latter  chiefly  in  the  Infirmaries .  The  students  of  the  first  year  have  been 
taught  as  usual  in  the  Medical  School  b}*^  its  Professors,  receiving  in 
the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Ph3'siology,  and  Descriptive  Chemistry,  the 
same  instruction  as  the  Medical  Students  and  passing  the  same  ex- 
aminations. Such  of  these  students  as  desired  have  also  been  taught 
in  the  Operative  department  in  the  rudiments  of  practical  Dentistr}% 
The  students  of  the  second  and  third  years  receive  their  instruction 
in  the  Dental  School  by  lectures  illustrated  by  specimens  and  draw- 
ings, and  clinical  teaching  in  the  practical  branches  of  Dentistry  in 
the  Infirmaries  of  the  Operative  and  Mechanical  departments  by 
practical  work  in  the  mouths  of  patients.  As  the  prices  for  dental 
work  in  the  School  are  merely  nominal,  there  is  an  unlimited  supply 
of  persons  who  are  willing  to  permit  students  to  work  for  them  under 
the  supervision  of  skilled  instructors. 

The  instruction  in  strictly  dental  subjects  given  in  the  Dental  School 
by  its  Professors  and  Instructors  has  been  in  Dental  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistr^^  Oral  Anatomy 
and  Patholog}',  Orthodontia  or  the  Regulating  of  Teeth,  and  the 
Mechanical  Treatment  of  Cleft  Palates,  Fractures  and  other  lesions 
of  the  Jaws. 

The  amount  of  didactic  instruction  in  these  subjects  has  been  as 
follows :  — 
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Instmcton. 


Subjects. 


Prof.  Brackett 
'  *      Fillebrown 
"      Chandler 

Instructor  Briggs 
'*  Stanton 


Dental  Therapeutics 
Operative  Dentistry 
Mechanical  Dentistry 
Materia  Medica 
Oral  Pathology'  and  Anatomy 


Numher  of  Lecture*. 


35 
30 
28 
25 
28 


I 

Drs.  Wilson  and  Grant,  Instructors  in  Orthodontia  and  Cleft  Palate 
treatment,  having  resigned,  and  none  others  having  been  appointed 
in  their  places,  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  naturally  fell  to  the 
Professors  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry,  respectively.  A 
very  interesting  and  instructive  evening  lecture  was  also  given  by 
Dr.  Stanton,  as  a  part  of  his  course,  illustrating  the  development  of 
teeth  from  the  embryo  to  the  period  of  einiption,  by  means  of  some 
seventy  lantern  slides.  ^ 

The  Professors  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry,  in  addition 
to  the  time  given  to  their  lectures,  have  each  devoted  at  least  one 
hour  a  week  to  clinical  teaching  in  their  respective  departments. 

During  the  year  the  title  of  Dr.  Brackett's  professorship  was  changed 
to  the  l^ofessorship  of  Dental  Pathology,  and  Dr.  Briggs  was  made 
Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Orthodontia,  but 
no  one  has  yet  been  named  for  the  Instnictorship  of  Cleft  Palate  Treat- 
ment, &c. ,  a  subject  of  growing  interest  and  importance,  which,  at  pres- 
ent, can  receive  no  sufficient  or  satisfactory  elucidation  in  the  School. 
Drs.  Cooke  and  Hopkins  at  the  close  of  the  year  declined  renomioatioD. 

From  the  steady  growth  of  the  number  of  students  our  quarters  are 
becoming  less  and  less  adequate  for  proper  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical branches  of  our  profession.  In  both  Infirmaries  the  students 
are  so  crowded  that  they  are  unable  to  work  to  advantage,  not  only 
for  want  of  "  elbow  room,"  but  especially  for  want  of  proper  light. 
In  the  Operating  room  particularly,  where  the  best  light  is  absolutely 
requisite  for  good  work,  the  space  is  filled  with  chairs,  in  three  or 
more  tiers,  many  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  windows,  the 
sources  of  light,  rendering  it  impossible  in  the  short  and  dark  afte^ 
noons  of  the  winter  season  (which  are  a  majority  of  the  afternoons  of 
the  School  3'ear)  to  work  to  advantage,  or  sometimes  to  woA  at  all. 
The  School  has  from  its  inception  been  handicapped  by  poverty,  and, 
though  it  is  now  happily  out  of  debt  and  this  burden  is  off  of  the 
shoulders  and  hearts  of  its  officers,  the  increasing  numbers  render 
imperative  our  call  for  *'  more  room  —  more  light." 

THOMAS   H.    CHANDLER,  Dean. 
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THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

^^iR,  —  I  respectftilly  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Bussej 
Institution  for  the  year  1889-90  :  — 

Staled  courses  of  instruction  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Botany, 
Entomology,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  were  given  by  Messrs.  Mot- 
ley, B.  M.  Watson,  Kidder,  Tuttle,  and  Storer.  Three  students 
attended  the  exercises. 

As  in  the  preceding  3'ear  (1888-89),  so  in  the  present  (1889-90), 
numerous  repairs  were  put  upon  the  buildings,  to  make  good  the 
depreciations  which  had  occurred  in  times  of  pecuniar}'  distress. 
The  farm  prospered  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  North  way.  A 
verj'  large  crop  of  hay  was  harvested  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  was  done  upon  the  task  of  bringing  the  estate  into  a  neat  and 
presentable  condition,  by  the  judicious  application  of  its  own  re- 
sources, without  trenching  in  any  way  upon  the  income  of  the  School. 

Gifts  of  harnesses  for  farm  use  were  received  from  Dr.  D.  H. 
Storer,  and  of  agricultural  journals  from  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  Jr., 
and  from  Dr.  D.  D.  Slade. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  :  — 

Of  the  six  members  of  the  third  class,  all  presented  themselves  for 
the  final  examinations,  in  which  all  but  one  were  successful.  There 
were  six  graduates ;  four  from  the  third  class,  one  from  the  first 
class  (who  had  fulfilled  his  entire  time  of  study),  and  one  whose  age 
had  previously  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  diploma.  The  re- 
maining successful  member  of  the  third  class,  being  of  less  than  the 
required  age,  was  not  graduated.  Of  the  two 'members  of  the  second 
class,  one  remains  in  the  class,  and  one  has  left  the  School,  having 
completed  his  three  years  of  study.  Of  the  twelve  members  of  the 
first  class  one  graduated,  two  advanced  into  the  third,  and  four  into 
the  second  class  ;  three  remain,  and  two  have  closed  their  connection 
with  the  School.  Besides  these,  two  who  were  Special  Students  last 
year  in  subjects  of  the  first-year's  course,  have  passed  the  examina- 
tions and  entered  the  second  class  as  regular  students. 
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These  figures  show  a  steadily  increasing  patronage  of  the  Hospital 
and  Forge ;  in  fact,  the  business  is  now  so  large  that  it  is  done  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  so  small  a  place,  and  a  serious  question  of 
expediency  has  been  thrusting  itself  upon  us  for  the  last  six  months. 
I  think,  very  decidedly,  that  the  Hospital  should  be  enlarged  soon,  if 
we  are  to  go  on  without  endowment. 

Dr.  Daniel  Emerson,  elected  to  the  position  of  Resident  Surgeon 
last  3'ear,  resigned  that  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which 
lie  was  appointed,  as  he  preferred  the  greater  freedom  of  a  private 
practice.     Dr.  Wilbert  Soule  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  position. 

Finances.  —  In  addition  to  its  own  general  expenses  the  Hospital 
has  earned  enough  to  pay  a  deficit  of  about  $2605  in  the  account  of 
the  School ;  the  entire  salaries  and  wages  of  its  officers  and  men ; 
taxes  upon  one  of  the  buildings  ;  the  interest,  at  6%,  upon  the  cost 
of  buildings  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  School;  the  interest, 
at  6%,  upon  all  advances  made  by  Harvard  University  for  former 
annual  deficits  created  by  the  School ;  and  a  cash  surplus  of 
$388.35  — a  total  earning  of  $19,698.45  (almost  $20,000),  of  which 
only  $2395  came  from  the  School. 

In  this  division  of  my  report  for  1887-88,  after  showing  a  deficit 
of  81576.12,  I  said  that  the  most  desirable  way  of  preventing  any- 
thing of  the  sort  in  the  future  would  be  to  make  the  buildings  the 
absolute  property  of  the  School  by  endowment;  or,  failing  this, 
among  other  things  to  be  tried  was,  first,  "  to  enlarge  the  Hospital 
staff  at  the  risk  of  not  increasing,  proportionatel}',  the  earnings."  In 
accordance  with  this  recommendation  the  office  of  Resident  Surgeon 
was  created.  So  long  as  a  good  man  can  be  kept  in  this  place  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  a  fUrther  deficit.  If,  with  a  proper  resident  sur- 
geon, we  can  now  have  a  larger  Hospital,  the  income  can  be  materially 
increased  and  a  freer  expenditure  on  the  School  will  be  possible. 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 


THE   LIBRARY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sm,  —  In  leaving  for  a  year's  absence  under  a  permission  of 
the  Corporation,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  up  the  usual  Librar}- 
statistics  for  the  College  year  1889-90,  and  have  left  it  for  the 
oflScers  who  usuallj'  assist  me  in  these  reports  to  append  the  necessary- 
statements  and  tables. 

Within  a  month  of  the  close  of  the  year  I  find  it  very  apparent  that 
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the  main  lesson  of  oar  year's  experience  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
pressed  on  our  attention  with  renewed  force. 

Our  funds  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  books, 
and  the  nature  of  this  demand  is  one  that  occasions -serious  consider- 
ation.    The  two  functions  of  the  University  are  to  teach  young  men 
and  to  advance  research.     Both  require  books.     Those  uec^essary  for 
the  immediate  objects  of  teaching  are  not  numerous ;  but,  when  with 
those  objects  we  join  the  aims  of  the  large  community  of  specialists 
which  is  gathered  about  the  University  we  encounter  a  problem  in 
administering  to  their  literary  wants  which  is  not  without  difficulties. 
In  the  change  in  the  methods  of  study,  not  only  of  science  but  of 
ever}'  other  department  of  learning,  which  has  come  over  the  present 
intellectual  conditions  of  life,  there  is  a  greater  community  of  interest 
among  scholars  everj'where  than  ever  existed  before.     The  rapid  and 
broad  interchange  of  thought  which  characterizes  our  life  in  general, 
placing  no  geographical  limits  to  observation,  is  even  more  manifest 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  deductions  which  spring  from 
records   of  knowledge.       Every   field   of  information  is  mapped  in 
its  own  journals  and  in  the  publications  of  societies  formed  for  the 
furtherance  of  specific  investigation.      This  periodical  literature  is 
of   the    first    necessit}*    in    research.       It    keeps    every    specialist 
abreast  of  the  progress  in  his  own  department,  warns  him  of  fields 
preempted  by  others,  and  economizes  force  by  sub-dividing  the  aims 
of  stud}'.     It  has  therefore  become  necessary  for  the  Libraiy  to  in- 
crease rapidl)'  of  late  years  this  class  of  literature,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  an}'  abatement  in  that  increase.     With  all  this  enlargement 
on   our   own   shelves,    we   can   ofiTer   to   the  specialist  but    a   small 
portion  of   all  the  contemporary  affiuence  of  such  help.     What  we 
do  offer  seems   necessary*,    and   it  does   not   appear  that   we    can 
abridge  the  extent  of  it  without  seriously  impairing  the  advantages 
which  the  Librar3'  ought  to  offer  to  the  specialists  of  the  University. 
The  total  cost  of  supplying  this  periodical  and  serial  literature  is, 
however,  great.     It  entails  also  a  large  cost  for  binding,  and  this  is 
increased  be3'ond  what  we  would  naturally'  pay  for  binding  from  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  having  the  binding  done  in  the 
mass  by  the  publishers  of  these  works,  and  that  we  have  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  America,  at  about  double  the  cost  of  binding  in 
Europe.     All  these  periodicals  and  serials  together  cause  an  annual 
charge  at  present  of  about  $5000,  which  we  have  to  carrj'  forward 
from  3'ear  to  3'ear,  with  a  tendency  to  increase. 

Tiie  drawbacks  on  this  kind  of  increase  are  obvious.  It  stocks 
our  shelves  with  a  mass  of  publications  which  convey  preliminary  and 
tentative  results,  some  to  be  superseded  by  the  sifting  and  enlarging 
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processes  which  produce  separate  monographs  or  books  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  that  word.  There  is,  of  coarse,  a  tendency'  in  every 
publication  to  fall  behind  advancing  knowledge,  and  the  literature 
of  every  age,  so'  far  as  it  depends  on  the  condition  of  knowledge, 
becomes  antiquated  in  time.  Monographs,  however,  become  an- 
tiquated less  rapidl}'  than  the  serials  out  of  which  the}'  grow ;  and, 
as  offering  a  certain  compression  of  knowledge,  they  are  for  longer 
periods  more  serviceable  than  periodical  issues.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
mass  of  this  piecemeal  contemporary  publication  becomes  after  the 
lapse  of  years  mainly  serviceable  as  sources  of  the  history  of  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  as  embodiments  of  the  last  results  of  investigation. 
In  this  wa}'  the  more  we  use  our  money  for  periodicals  and  serials  the 
more  we  diminish  our  capacity  for  buying  the  solidified  results  of 
knowledge  which  is  found  in  monographs,  using  this  term  in  a  broad 
sense. 

The  experience  of  the  past  j^ears  has  made  this  more  apparent 
than  ever.  I  assume  that  a  reduction  of  our  periodical  and  serial  list 
to  any  great  extent  is  not  desirable,  and  I  know  that  the  cost  which 
that  list  entails  prevents  our  buying  as  much  of  the  more  lasting  liter- 
ature of  books  as  we  ought  to  bu}'  to  keep  the  Library  effective. 

The  obvious  relief  of  this  situation  is  an  increase  of  our  book  flinds. 
That  will  of  necessity  compel  the  raising  of  more  money  to  provide 
shelf -room,  since  we  have  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  the  present 
accommodations  for  the  storing  of  books. 

I  again  refer  you  to  the  details  of  the  year's  work  in  the  appended 
statements  of  other  officers  of  the  Library. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Librarian. 
July  1,  1890. 

Three  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Harvard  University  have  been 
issued  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Librarian  during  the  past 
year.  Of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions^  also  issued  separately' 
by  the  Library,  five  have  been  published,  namely :  No.  34,  The 
Dante  Collections  in  the  Harvard  College  and  Boston  Public  Libraries^ 
by  W.  C.  Lane,  Assistant  Librarian ;  No.  35,  Notes  on  the  MS.  of 
Shelley  in  the  Harvard  College  Library^  by  George  E.  Woodberry ; 
No.  36,  The  Treat  Collection  on  RituaXism  and  Doctrinal  Theology^ 
by  W.  C.  Lane,  Assistant  Librarian  ;  No.  37,  Bibliography  of  Ho- 
garth ^  by  Frank  Weitenkampf ;  No.  38,  a  Siacth  List  of  Publications 
of  Harvard  College  and  its  Officers,  1888-89,  by  W.  IL  Tillinghast, 
Assistant  Librarian. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  de[)artments,  are  as  follows :  — 
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Present  extent  in 


Volomes  added.  ' 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Scientific  School        .... 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology  .       .    . 
Astronomical  Observatory   . 

Botanic  Garden 

Bussey  Institution  ..... 
Peabody  Museum 

Totols 


18,365 

758 

30 

506 

169 

683 

336 

124 

15 

70 


Volumes. 


281,916 

25,251 

2,738 

21,576 

2,008 

21,260 

6,752 

5,516 

8,100 

.1,138 


Punphlets. 


16.051 


371,255 


267,092 

8,245 

800 

8,852 

•       •       • 

13,294 
6,891 
8,465 
1,010 
1,224 


800,863 


If  to  this  total  of  371,255  volumes  be  added  the  4321  volumes  of 
the  permanent  collections  in  the  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  we 
have  a  grand  total  of  375,576  volumes  for  the  University  Library. 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  component  part  of  the  collection 
in  the  Museum  of  Zoolog}',  is  not  yet  included  in  the  count  of  the  Mu- 
seum Library  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  no  deduction  has  been  made 
in  the  general  library  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange  account. 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is  : 


Laboratories. 

Chemical 

Zoological 

Geological 

Meteorological 

Botanical 

Physical 


Pcrmanenl . 


567 

138 

11 

56 

440 


On  Depodit. 


Claas-Rooms. 

Greek 

Latin      

United  States  History    .    . 
Political  Economy  .... 

Mathematics 

French  

English 

Sanskrit 

German 

Social  Questions     .... 


313 

43 

745 

530 

184 

539 

28 

22 

289 

416 


323 


136 


Totals 


4,321 


459 


Totalf. 


567 
138 
11 
56 
440 
823 

318 

43 

745 

580 

820 

589 

28 

22 

289 

416 
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An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to  examine 
the  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelf-lists,  and  the  titles  of  miss- 
ing books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  library  where  such  loss  or  misplacement  has  been 
discovered.  Temporary  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are  made  to 
these  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  several  departments. 
In  1888-89  six  of  these  libraries  were  open  evenings,  but  in  1889-90 
two  only  were  thus  available  for  use  whep  Gore  Hall  was  closed. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  formation  of  a  class-room  library 
in  Philosophy  was  begun,  and  a  good  number  of  volumes  have  been 
bought. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  G^re  Hall  Collections  there  were  added  by 
gift  7633  volumes  and  9529  pamphlets ;  and  the  accessions  also 
include  838  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  672 
volumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 

The  accessions  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  (excluding 
the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have  been  reported  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

In  1879  . 
*«  1880  . 
•*  1881  . 
«•  1882  . 
•«  1883  . 
"  1884  . 

The  following  tables  show  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1889-90 
as  compared  with  previous  years  :  — 


10,389  yolB. 

In  1885  .    . 

.    .  14,558  vols. 

7,247     ** 

*»  1886  .    . 

.    .    9,191     ** 

9,804     ** 

*•  1887  .    . 

.    .  11,924     *» 

9,192     ** 

"   1888  .    . 

.    .  16,468     " 

9,818     " 

»*  1889  .    . 

.    .  12,253     - 

12,360     ♦' 

'*  1890  .    . 

.    .  16,051     ** 

188d-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-80.     1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-00. 

1.  Books  lent  out  .   . 

2.  Used  in  the  building 
8.  Oyemight  use   of 

reseryed  books  . 

48,655 
9,047 

11,399 

52,322 
9,438 

13,791 

60,195 
8,816 

18,505 

62,861 
12,041 

20,052 

65,689 
15,267 

20,860 

68,892 
14,299 

21,802 

74,906 
17,208 

24,989 

Total  (excludingNo.  3, 
which  is  incl .  in  No.  1 ) 

57,702 

61,755 

69,011 

74,902 

80,906 

84,191 

92,109 

Officers  of  instruction 

reserying  books   . 

No.  of  books  reseryed 

48 
4,782 

48 
5,230 

56 
5,840 

• 

56 
6,280 

.    * 
6,549 

5,848 

6,215 

It  is  no  longer  practicable  to  indicate  the  number  of  instructors 
reserving  books,  since  the  classes  in  several  courses  arc  now  divided 
among  more  than  one  instructor,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  all  make  use  of  the  system. 
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The  extent  of  the  number  of  books  reserved  —  of  whose  hall- 
use  no  record  is  kept  —  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of 
volumes  used  in  the  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  In 
addition  to  the  books  reserved  by  instructors,  now  amounting  to  6215 
volumes,  there  are  in  the  reading-room  1820  volumes  carefully  selected 
for  students'  reading  by  the  instructors  in  their  several  departments. 
Of  these,  1308  are  English,  349  French,  119  German,  and  44  Italian. 
The  use  of  these  books  is  not  governed  by  the  restrictions  applied  to 
reserved  books,  but  the  books  may  be  taken  out  as  other  books  are. 

In  the  Delivery  Room  are  5424  volumes,  all  of  which  are  accessible 
to  students.  Of  these,  3146  volumes  are  bound  periodicals  which 
may  be  taken  out  as  seven-day  books,  and  2278  volumes  are  for 
refei-ence  only,  comprising  dictionaries,  encyclopsedias,  and  the  most 
useful  books  of  reference  in  all  departments. 

Of  the  1329  books  sent  to  the  "Annex"  during  the  year,  286  were 
from  the  class  of  *•  ^  reserved  books,"  while  the  proportion  last  year 
was  299  out  of  1531.  The  number  of  separate  students  of  the 
"Annex"  who  borrowed  books  during  the  past  year  was  84 — a 
large  increase  over  the  number  during  recent  years. 

SUNDAY  USE. 


1882-83. 

1883-84. 
36 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

188S-80. 

18«MM). 

Sundays  open 

36 

37 

37 

37 

87 

87 

87 

Persons  using 

2,268 

2,448 

2,681 

2,842 

2,880 

2,894 

8,024 

3,089 

Average    .   . 

63 

68 

71 

76 

77 

78 

81 

88 

Highest  no.  . 

92 

95 

105 

108 

118 

106 

108 

118 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  years  the  use  made  of 
^*  Admission-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  to  special  classes 

ADMISSION-CARDS . 


1882-83. 

46 

1883-84. 

1884-«5. 

1885-86. 

188«-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-80. 

1880-90. 

History    .    .    . 

45 

62 

68 

74 

71 

81 

58 

Science    .    .    . 

16 

18 

12 

14 

12 

14 

9 

6 

Art  (incl.  Music) 

14 

12 

14 

16 

13 

16 

24 

19 

Literature    .    . 

42 

37 

42 

49 

62 

54 

27 

82 

Classics    .    .    . 

36 

42 

53 

52 

47 

42 

24 

22 

Philosophy  .    . 

5 

6 

8 

9 

8 

9 

16 

9 

Theology     .    . 

3 

8 

9 

12 

15 

11 

6 

4 

Polit.  Economy 

5 
167 

8 

12 

44 

64 

49 

25 

13 

Total  students 

176 

202 

264 

295 

266 

212 

158 

Times  of  use  . 

3,340 

3,520 

4,020 

5,820 

7,375 

7,980 

8,390 

6,490 

STUDENTS     USE   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 
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of  the  books  for  investigation  at  the  shelves ;  the  falling  off  in  the 
past  year  is  due  partly  to  the  removal  of  the  United  States  Documents 
to  the  Reading  Room,  where  they  are  accessible  without  the  use  of 
a  card,  and  partly  to  intentional  restriction  of  the  privilege  —  a 
privilege  which  operates  directly  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  users  of 
the  Library,  and  should  therefore  be  granted  with  circumspection. 

The  College  teachers  who  have  students  under  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  research  are  still  given  such  facilities  as  the  Libi*aiy 
building  affords  for  the  accommodation  of  their  classes;  but  the 
advantages  of  the  building  are  in  this  direction  far  from  what  they 
should  be,  and  some  checks  upon  this  kind  of  research  among  the 
students  are  necessarily  imposed. 

students'  use  of  the  library. 


Sruonm  of 


Divinity  .    . 
Law  .... 
Scientific     . 
Resident  Grad 
Senior  Class 
Junior  Class 
Sophom.  Class 
Freshm.  Class 
Sp.  Students   . 


Totals 


1886-86. 


w 


O 


25 
154 
22 
64 
232 
236 
232 
258 


1231 


1886-87. 


^11 


25 
1361 

18  I 

62; 

214 
228 
216 
201 


%i 


20 
180 
14 
56 
239 
238 
224 
280 


1100  1251 


3^ 


20 
108 
10 
54 
231 
215 
206 
195 


1039 


1887-88. 


IS       2  -^ 


16 
215 
20 
83 
237 
214 
281 
295 


1331 


16 
175 
18 
76 
234 
209 
234 
229 


1191 


1888-80. 


26 
217 
35 
85 
214 
252 
264 
309 


1402 


26 
138 
21 
74 
206 
249 
238 
215 


1167 


1880-00. 


86 
254 
65 
93 
278 
244 
282 
328 
144 


1719 


86 
151 
87 
81 
254 
282 
253 
215 
100 


1859 


The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates  during  recent 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 


For  Seniors  .  . 
For  Juniors  .  . 
For  Sophomores 
For  Freshmen  . 


1870-80. 

188a-S4. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-80. 

1880-00. 

88 

90 

90 

92 

96 

99 

97 

91 

88 

88 

93 

96 

90 

98 

99 

95 

88 

85 

86 

93 

92 

94 

90 

90 

6r> 

80 

80 

78 

69 

77 

69 

67 

Fourteen  years  ago*  only  57%  of  all  the  College  students  used 
the  Library'.  In  the  last  year,  of  the  1127  undergraduates  only  173 
failed  to  borrow  books,  and  some  of  these  probably  used  the  reserved 
books  in  the  Heading  Room.     Tlie  libraries  of  the  class-rooms  and 

♦  See  tttbk'  in  previous  reports. 
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laboratories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  students'  clubs,  doubtless  provide 
reading,  special  as  well  as  general,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
undergraduates.  These  additional  resources  very  likely  account  for 
the  slight  falling  off  of  users  during  the  past  year ;  though,  as  is 
shown  in  a  previous  table,  there  has  been  the  customary  increase  in 
issues  of  books. 

These  statements  do  not  cover  the  use  of  "reserved  books." 
Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  use  made  of  the  508  periodicals, 
current  numbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  and  entitled  to  take  books  away 
from  the  Librar}-  building  is  as  follows :  — 

Students 1,491 

Instructors 127 

Others 486 

Total 2,104 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  under  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  charge  of  the 
shelves,  reports  that  5513  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in 
the  new  stack  since  the  last  report,  making  115,807  so  placed  out  of 
the  volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection.  Until  the  original 
Gore  Hall  is  reconstructed,  there  can  be  no  further  progress  made  in 
reclassifying  the  Librarj'. 

Nearl}'  all  the  space  available  for  the  convenient  shelving  of  books 
has  now  been  used.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  the  question  of  pro- 
viding room  for  the  additions  to  the  Library  will  become  grave,  since 
recourse  must  be  had  to  expedieuts  directly  tending  toward  com- 
plexity, and  decrease  of  light.  The  accessions  of  the  past  year  alone 
would,  if  placed  together,  completely  fill  nine  of  the  rows  in  the  stack. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  shelf-lists  of  the  classifications  in  the  stack, 
between  the  2Gth  of  June  and  the  25th  of  July,  showing  about 
150,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  which  failed  to  be  ac- 
counted for  was  93.  Of  those  reported  missing  in  previous  years  18 
were  found  in  their  places,  having  been  silently  returned  during  the 
year.  About  half  this  number  were  returned  in  June.  Of  books 
reported  missing  since  1883  there  are  still  290  unaccounted  for;  141 
having  disappeared  from  the  reserved  books,  and  149  from  the  stack. 
Of  these  93  unaccounted-for  volumes  of  the  year  just  closed  about 
one  half  have  disappeared  from  the  books  of  reference,  reserved 
books,  and  other  collections  exposed  to  the  handling  of  all  frequenters 
of  the  Library,  the  other  half  having  disappeared  from  the  shelves  to 
which  onl}'  the  staff  of  the  Library,  officers  of  the  Collie,  and  a 
limited  number  of  other  persons  have  access. 

In  the  stack,  particularly  in  those  sections  most  frequented  by 
holders  of  *'"  admission-cards,'*  many  cases  of  disarrangement  were 
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discovered,  200  books  being  found  on  wrong  shelves,  and  283  shelves 
more  or  less  disarranged.  Such  misplacement  always  causes  delay 
in  finding  books,  and  in  the  case  of  books  placed  on  a  wrong 
shelf  is  equivalent  to  actual  loss.  It  is  clear  that  the  facility 
of  access  to  the  shelves  now  granted  brings  with  it  results  which 
in  the  interest  of  the  greater  number  of  users  should  be  counteracted. 


Mr.  Lane,  Assistant  Librarian,  furnishes  the  following  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Catalogue  department :  The  total  immber  of  titles  cata- 
logued for  the  College  Library  in  Gore  Hall  during  the  3'ear  (1889-90) 
has  been  7692,  and  for  the  various  department  and  class-room  libra- 
ries 1438.  Owing  to  the  unusually  large  number  of  books  received 
ill  the  course  of  the  year  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  up  system- 
atically an}'  of  the  11,000  titles  catalogued  some  years  ago  on  the 
author  catalogue  only  and  now  waiting  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
subject  catalogue.  The  Arabic  collection  brought  home  by  Professor 
Toy  and  the  Sanskrit  books  brought  b}'  Professor  Lanman,  together 
with  the  Sanskrit  manuscripts  presented  by  Mr.  Fitz  Edward  Hall,  are 
also  still  uncatalogued,  though  accessible  for  use  if  needed.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  about  4700  volumes  now  (Oct.  1)  waiting  to 
be  catalogued,  almost  all  very  recent  accessions,  beside  224  volumes 
of  Italian  manuscripts  received  in  June  from  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  This  MS.  collection,  however,  consisting  of  the 
words  of  some  1567  Italian  operas,  sacred  dramas,  cantatas,  pro- 
logues, etc.,  need  not  draw  heavily  on  the  time  of  the  Catalogue 
department,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  contents  and  index. 

The  4700  volumes,  however,  of  recent  uncatalogued  accessions  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  number  usually  on  hand  at  this  time  of  year  (about 
2000) ,  and  makes  an  addition  to  the  cataloguing  staff  necessary. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  may  be  compared  with  the  work  of  other 
years  as  follows  :  — 


188»-84. 
21,624 

1884-85. 

30,968 

1886-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-«8. 

1888-80. 

21,256 
1,721 
9,045 

18,293 

1889-(K). 

1.  Gore  Hall  cards  pre- 

pared   

2.  Titles  caUlogued  for 

deDartiiieiits  .    .    . 

32,580 

957 

6,730 

23,020 

29,229 
1,021 
9,108 

22,118 

23,696 

1,291 

10,885 

20,696 

24,384 

1,438 
13,140 

18,831 

3.  Volumes  receiyed  in 

Gore  Hall  .... 

4.  Approximate  hours* 

work  of  the  assist- 
ants of   the  cata- 
logue department . 

9,879 
24,241 

12,442 
22,231 
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The  use  of  printed  cards  in  the  public  card  catalogue  has  been 
continued  on  the  same  lines  and  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in 
previous  years. 

Inasmuch  as  these  cards  are  made  by  using  the  type  of  the  Btd- 
letin^  it  is  only  those  titles  which  are  entered  in  the  list  of  accessions 
there,  that  is,  nearly  all  the  recently  published  books  and  pamphlets 
but  only  the  more  extensive  and  important  works  of  earlier  date,  that 
can  be  printed  on  cards.  All  others,  or  about  half  the  accessions  of 
the  year,  are  still  catalogued  on  written  cards. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  some  years  to  take  a  copy  of  the  acces- 
sions list  in  the  successive  Bulletins,  and,  by  cutting  it  up  and  pasting 
the  titles  separately'  into  a  large  blank  book,  to  make  a  consolidated 
catalogue  in  one  alphabet  of  all  the  books  which  have  been  noted  in 
the  Bulletins.  In  tliis  way  two  large  volumes  have  been  filled  con- 
taining the  titles  of  books  received  from  1876  to  1889  inclusive.  In- 
stead of  going  on  with  a  third  volume  for  future  additions,  we  are 
trying  a  new  variety  of  card  catalogue  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
that  of  the  Universitj'  of  Leyden  and  of  the  Society  Library  in  New 
York.  The  peculiarity  of  these  catalogues  is  that  the  cards  or  slips, 
instead  of  being  kept  in  drawers,  are  bound  together  like  the  leaves 
of  a  book  in  handy  little  volumes.  Larger  slips  of  stout  manilla 
paper  (7  by  4  inches)  are  used  in  place  of  the  usual  cards,  and  a 
single  copy  of  each  title  is  printed  on  these  slips  at  the  same  time 
that  the  cards  are  printed.  A  simple  form  of  binder  to  fasten  the 
slips  together  in  books  of  convenient  size  has  been  adopted,  and 
this  new  beginning  of  a  catalogue,  at  present  in  twenty-five  volumes, 
was  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  reading-room  in  August.  An  opinion  of 
its  usefulness  or  of  what  it  may  lead  to  can  be  given  after  a  longer 
trial  better  than  at  present. 

The  Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue  has  made  better  progress  than 
during  the  previous  year.  128  pages  are  now  printed,  and  the  manu- 
script is  finished  nearly  through  the  letter  S.  There  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  it  may  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 

The  income  of  the  Library  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of 
books  in  the  past  year  was  considerably  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to 
a  general  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  combined  with  heavy  pur- 
chases during  1888-89  :  consequently  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
materially  the  number  of  orders  sent  in  the  spring  of  1890.  Not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  the  income  for  1890-91  was  diminished 
by  heavy  payments  early  in  the  year,  and  it  seemed  advisable  to  in- 
crease the  unpledged  balance  by  countei-manding  all  orders  (excepting 
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continuations)  which  had  been  sent  before  January  1,  1890.  This 
was  done  in  August,  and  the  cancelled  orders  have  been  placed  b}' 
themselves,  in  order  that  the  instructors  who  handed  them  in  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  and  indicating  which,  if  any, 
thev  wish  renewed. 

At  the  close  of  the  Librar}'  year  the  estimated  cost  of  orders  then 
out  (including  **  continuations,"  reckoned  at  $6191)  was  about  $8377, 
and  it  was  expected  that  about  $4327  of  these  would  come  in,  to 
be  paid  for  during  the  coming  year.  We  have  an  income  for  the 
next  3'ear  of  about  $10,500;  against  this  amount,  reduced  by 
heavy  payments  early  in  the  year,  must  be  set  off  about  $7127  (that 
is  :  orders  out,  $4327  ;  periodicals  and  binding,  $2400  ;  freight,  $400), 
leaving  a  free  balance  of  not  much  over  $4600.  It  is  further  to  be 
considered  that  some  of  the  items  included  in  our  annual  book 
income  are  funds  with  such  specific  objects  that  they  must  be  left  out 
of  view  in  providing  for  general  purchases. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  our  financial  condition 
during  six  years  :  — 


Income  for  books  * 

Spent 

Balance 

Appropriation  .    . 
Unpledged  balance 


1884-85. 


1885-86. 


$17,670  616,245 


16,633 
1,037 

17,600 
6,396 


13,923 

2,321 

none. 

7,180 


1886-87. 


$19,341 

14,649 

4,791 

17,600 

12,032 


1887-88. 

1888-89. 
$19,871 

1889-90. 
$16,682 

$20,407 

16,062 

17,347 

15,172 

4,346 

2,534 

1,610 

19,000 

20,050 

15,480 

12,080 

11,238 

5,672 

During  the  year  1888-89  we  sent  out  orders  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  was  about  $7500  ;  during  the  past  3'ear  they  have  amounted  to 
$6276.  This  amount  was  divided  among  iigents  as  follows  :  Domes- 
tic, $895,  against  $1185  last  year ;  English,  $2043,  against  $2550; 
French,  $1234,  against  $910  ;  German,  $1401 ,  against  $2442  ;  Italian, 
$200,  against  $325  ;    Scandinavian,  $52,  against  $106. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  certain  items  to  in- 
come and  appropriation :  — 


*  The  items  of  income  include  unexpended  balances  of  the  previous  year. 
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Proportion  of 

appropriations  to 

Income. 


1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
.  1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 


.89 

.81 

.91 
1.04 

.99 
none  made 

.88 

.93 
1.01 

.92 


Proportion  of  liabilities 
to  appropriations. 


Proportion  of  money 
pledged  for  annual  con- 
tinuation*, etc.,  to  appro- 
priations. 


•        • 

•       • 

.76 

.44 

.70 

.29 

.87 

.47 

1.01 

.63 

.87  (to  income) 

.55  (to  income) 

.82 

.41 

.78 

.42 

.81 

.43 

1.11 

.71 

The  following  table  indicates  for  five  years  past  the  extent  and 
variety  of  orders  dealt  with  by  the  Ordering  department,  and  shows 
that  14,000  slips  are  arranged  and  kept  in  mind  in  the  daily  work 
of  those  in  charge  of  this  department :  — 


'  Order  slips  on  liand  October  1. 

1886. 

1,487 
1,637 

1887. 

1888. 

2,112 
1,951 

1889. 

1890. 

- 

Book  orders  out  .... 
Continuation  orders  out 

1,539 
1,819 

3,358 

6,400 

488 

•        • 

186 
76 

10,458 

2,876 
2,168 

1,242 
2,272 

Total  active  orders     . 

3,124 

6,000 
531 

•       • 

110 
76 

4,063 

5,038 

3,514   i 

Cancelled  orders.     .    .    . 
Deferred  orders  .... 

■  Countermanded  orders   . 

1 

Slips  for  reference  use  . 
Slips  of  little  value  .    .    . 

6,800 
541 

•       • 

124 
76 

7,200 
533 
. 

130 
76 

7,675* 

1,488 

948 

234 

76 

Grand  total  .... 

9,841 

11.604 

12,977 

13,931) 

The  estimated  cost  of  continuations,  which  is  a  fixed  liability  for 
our  book  funds,  —  though  only  about  one-half  of  the  charges  is  likely 
to  be  actually  incurred  each  year,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  such 
serials,  — has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  years.  It  has  risen  from 
a  liability  of  $2008  in  1880-81  to  $6079  for  last  year,  and  $6191  for 
the  year  just  closed,  an  increase  of  300%  in  eight  years.  There  ar® 
2274  order-slips  for  continuations  now  in  the  order-drawer,  which  are 

*  This  number  results  from  an  actual  count ;  the  numbers  of  cancelled  oiden 
given  for  earlier  years  rested  on  estimates,  and,  proving  exaggerated,  have  been 
proportionally  reduced. 
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divided  among  our  agents  as  follows  :  Triibner,  460 ;  Reinwald,  361) ; 
Harrassowitz,  940  ;  all  otliei*s,  505. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  at  Gore  Hall  4404  slips  of 
titles  of  books  which  users  of  the  Library  thought  should  be  bought. 
Of  these  819  were  found  to  be  already  in  the  Library.  The  total 
number  of  orders  finally  sent  forward  to  agents  was  2505,  ranging 
from  38  in  April,  1890,  to  496  in  March,  1890.  Of  this  total  of 
2505  there  was  urgency  for  promptness  in  despatching  orders  in 
128  cases,  and  in  these  cases  the  orders  were  sent  either  on  the 
day  of  receipt  or  on  the  following  day. 

Our  two  principal  American  agents  have  procured  for  us  within 
the  year  aboAt  70%  of  the  books  we  have  ordered.  Our  three  prin- 
cipal foreign  agents,  in  Loudon,  Leipzig,  and  Paris,  procured  for  us 
within  the  year  not  far  from  83%  of  our  orders.  Within  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  assiduity  of 
our  principal  agents.  In  1883-84  they  procured  64%  of  our  orders  ; 
this  last  year  the  same  agents  secured  83%.  Our  French  agent  has 
carried  out  a  revision  of  his  continuation  list,  and  supplied  us  with 
a  large  number  of  volumes  and  parts  which  should  have  been  in  our 
hands  much  earlier ;  it  is  hoped  that  suppl}'  will  now  keep  pace  with 
publication.  It  appears  that  we  receive  yearly  about  9  English  ship- 
ments, 7  German,  5  French,  3  Italian,  and  1  Scandinavian. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Badger,  Curator  of  Maps,  has  made  the  following 
report :  — 

The  only  noteworthy  interruption  of  the  map  cataloguing  was  the 
stamping,  numbering,  and  placing  of  our  small  collection  of  Plates 
in  portfolios.  The  complete  Index  of  authors  and  subjects  prepared 
for  those  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  appended  to  the  small  volume 
giving  the  list  of  Plate  portfolios. 

The  cards  for  the  maps  in  portfolios  have  been  prepared  up  to 
portfolio  4000.  This  covers  about  300  occupied  portfolios  for  the 
year,  and  something  more  than  a  thousand  so  far  altogether. 

Mr.  John  H.  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  coins.  A  few  new  coins  have  been 
added  during  the  year,  bringing  the  number  of  modern  specimens 
up  to  nearly  1600. 

In  view  of  the  strong  interest  in  behalf  of  a  new  Reading  Room  that 
has  developed  among  students  and  graduates  since  Mr.  Winsor*s  de- 
parture, that  portion  of  his  Report  for  the  preceding  year  which  de- 
picted the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things,  is  here  reprinted.  The 
lapse  of  a  year  has  but  emphasized  the  statements. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  The  accessions  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  past  year  from 
American  sources  have  been  as  follows :  From  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  over  1200  specimens  ;  from  Mexico,  about  850  speci- 
mens, including  the  collections  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  in  northern  Mexico, 
which  are  especially  rich  in  new  and  little-known  species,  and  those  of 
Dr.  E.  Palmer  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee  in  Lower  California ;  from 
Canada,  575  specimens  from  the  collections  of  the  Government  Sur- 
vey, of  which  the  mosses  (400  specimens)  were  obtained  by  purchase  ; 
from  Porto  Rico,  600  specimens  of  Sintenis*  collection,  b}'  purchase  ; 
and  from  Bolivia,  670  specimens  collected  by  Miguel  Bang,  also  by 
purchase.  There  have  been  received  through  the  kindness  of  foreign 
correspondents  :  from  W.  T.  Thistleton  Dyer,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  about  700  specimens,  chiefly  of  Chinese,  Tasmanian, 
and  Brazilian  origin  ;  from  W.  Barbey,  of  Valleyres,  Switzerland,  126 
specimens  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth*s  collection  in  Arabia  Felix;  from 
P.  MacOwan,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cape  Town,  300 
specimens  of  South  African  plants ;  and  from  Baron  Ferdinand  von 
Mueller,  of  Melbourne,  240  species  of  Australian  plants. 

There  has  also  been  acquired  by  purchase,  through  the  liberality  of 
a  few  friends  of  the  Herbarium,  the  large  collection  of  American  and 
foreign  mosses  fonning  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Thomas  P.  James, 
of  Cambridge,  which  contains  many  typical  and  rare  specimens  of  our 
native  moss-flora,  and  in  this  respect  supplements  largely  the  Sulli- 
vant  collection  of  mosses  already  in  our  ix)ssession.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  George  C.  TVoolson,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  the  Herba- 
rium has  received  as  a  gift  the  entire  botanical  collections  (with  the 
exception  of  the  grasses)  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Thurber,  of  Passaic, 
together  with  the  right  to  select  for  purchase  any  desiderata  from 
among  the  grasses,  with  their  accompanying  manuscnpt  notes.  As 
Dr.  Thurber  was  for  many  years  the  highest  authority  in  this  country 
upon  that  order  of  plants,  his  herbarium  became  richer  than  any  other 
in  the  grasses  of  the  earlier  collections  made  in  our  western  and 
southwestern  territories,  and  the  opportunity  to  secure  such  of  them 
as  we  do  not  already  possess  is  of  special  importance.  Notice  has 
also  been  received  from  the  executors  of  the  late  John  Ball,  Esq., 
of  Ix>ndon,  that  a  large  iwrtion  of  his  herbarium,  very  rich  and 
valuable  in  some  directions,  will  be  sent  to  this  Herbarium  for 
its  benefit,  and  for  such  distribution  among  American  institutions 
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has  shown  are  of  most  use  to  our  students.  This  policy  has  led  us  to 
select  largely  the  species  which  are  exposed  to  the  least  risk  of  failure, 
and  which  can,  in  short,  be  cultivated  cheaply.  Hence  we  are  less 
dependent  than  formerly  upon  differences  in  seasons. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that,  although  the  aggregate  number 
of  species  has  been  considerably  reduced,  the  Garden  maintains  its 
iittractiveness  for  our  students,  for  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools, 
and  for  the  public.  The  attendants  report  that  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  the  number  of  interested  persons  visiting  the  Garden  is  very 
large  ;  the  number  this  year  being  considerably  larger  than  in  previous 
summers.  The  interest  has  seemed  to  depend  largely  upon  the  more 
effective  grouping  of  certain  classes  of  plants,  and  upon  the  very  fair 
success  which  has  attended  strenuous  efforts  to  have  the  plants  plainly 
labelled.  In  ever}-  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Garden  I 
have  had  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Head-Gardener  and  of  his 
first  assistant.  Their  good  Judgment  and  energy  make  it  perfectly 
safe  for  me  to  entrust  the  Garden  to  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
Instructor  in  Botany,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong,  during  my  coming  year  of 
absence. 

The  necessary  repairs  made  on  the  houses  and  the  greenhouses 
have  been  extensive  and  costly,  but  so  thorough  that  little  will  need 
to  be  done  during  the  coming  year. 

The  enormous  number  of  flowers  and  of  plants  required  by  the  very 
large  classes  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  Garden  unaided.  The  aid 
given  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  has  been 
sufficient  in  every  way.  The  specimens  furnished  b}''  him  have  been 
generally  good,  and  have  been  received  in  good  condition.  Certain 
modifications  in  providing  the  supply  for  the  next  year  have  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  details  of  remuneration  satisfactorily  aiTanged. 

The  Garden  has  been  able  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  plants  and 
flowers  to  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  which  simply  covers  the  expense.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  arrangement  should  not  be  continued. 

The  numbers  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  different  courses 
in  Botany  were  as  follows  :  — 

Natural  History  3 150 

7 16 

5 44 

•*      11 3 

Total 213 

Certain  sums  of  money  previously  announced  as  subscribed  to  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum  have  been  paid  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  are  duly  acrknowledged  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 
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the  entire  output  of  Blaschka's  glass  models  of  flowers  and  plants. 
The  invoice  received  in  the  winter  proved  to  be  of  even  greater 
excellence  than  the  previous  shipments  which  had  received  such 
praise.  The  collection  will  be  placed  in  the  long  room  adjoining  the 
main  Exhibition  Hall. 

The  work  of  arranging  the  specimens  illustrating  Economic  Botany 
will  not  be  undeitaken  for  the  present.  Under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Agassiz,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  this 
work  will  be  deferred  until  my  return  from  the  tropics.  The  very 
thorough  treatment  of  the  specimens  in  glass  bottles  and  tight  cases 
will,  we  hope,  preser^'e  them  fV*om  material  injury  until  their  exposi- 
tion. It  seems  no  longer  wise  to  withhold  a  declaration  of  the  policy 
which  I  advocate  in  regard  to  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botany. 
It  is  my  wish  to  make  the  collection  an  authoritative  cabinet  of 
type-specimens,  to  be  described  in  an  illustrated  series  of  studies. 
No  such  work  exists  at  present  except  in  valuable  fragments  found 
widely  scattered  through  journals  of  botany,  pharmacy,  and  tech- 
nolc^y.  Upon  this  important  work  of  coordinating  results  already 
published  with  those  which  have  been  reached  in  our  Museum  some 
of  our  advanced  students  have  already  entered,  and  these  original 
investigations  are  the  forerunners  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  contri- 
bution to  a  neglected  part  of  our  field.  For  a  fbnd  adequate  for  this 
publication  an  appeal  will  be  made  at  some  future  time.  I  advocate 
placing  in  the  Exhibition-room  itself  specimens  which  shall  convey  to 
the  general  public  clear  notions  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  princi- 
pal matters  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  department 
of  woods  comparatively  little  will  be  done  by  us,  for  this  attractive 
branch  of  illustration  belongs  to  the  Museum  of  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum, and  can  be  touched  only  lightly  in  the  University  Museum. 
The  presentation  of  illustrations  of  types  of  the  great  classes  and 
the  subordinate  groups  of  plants  has  hitherto  been  the  despair  of 
curators  of  museums.  But  the  great  skill  of  the  Blaschkas,  father 
and  son,  has  enabled  us  to  undertake  this  presentation  in  an  effective 
way.  Therefore  the  types  will  be  fully  presented  in  the  Ware 
Memorial  Room,  while  in  the  contiguous  Exhibition  Hall  we  can 
display  authoritative  specimens  illustrating  the  products  from  the 
plants  of  each  t^'pe.  In  this  manner,  an  interesting  exposition  of 
the  scientific  and  the  popular  sides  can  be  satisfactorily  assured. 
Lastly,  in  procuring  additions  for  further  illustration  of  Ekionomic 
Botan}',  the  policy  which  has  been  found  advantageous  in  the  Garden 
will  l>e  consistently  pursued.  Exchanges  will  be  undertaken  only 
on  the  basis  of  transferring  desiderata.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
to  others  si>ecimen8   which   they  want  and  which  we  can  spare   in 
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made  to  substantially  finish  planting  the  Pinetum  during  the  coming 
year.  The  Commissioners  have  placed  under  contract  the  grading  of  • 
another  long  section  of  road  at  the  other  end  of  the  Arboretum  This 
is  to  be  sub-graded  and  the  slopes  made  during  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  of  1890  ;  and  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  city  roads  will  be  sub-graded  and  perhaps  opened  to  the  public 
in  the  course  of  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

No  planting  has  been  done  during  the  year.  All  the  trees  that 
could  be  planted  advantageously  were  planted  several  years  ago ;  and 
without  additional  graded  road-slopes  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
to  continue  this  work.  In  future,  however,  now  that  this  difQculty 
seems  likely  to  be  removed,  the  planting  can  be  pushe<l  on  as  rapidly 
as  the  resources  of  the  Arboretum  will  permit  and  the  principal  col- 
lections, at  least,  of  the  most  important  trees  placeil  in  permanent 
position. 

The  various  collections  already'  in  place  have  grown  satisfactorily 
during  the  year ;  and,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  groups,  begin  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  trees  were 
planted.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  studying  and  improving 
the  special  collection  of  shrubs,  to  which  some  impoitant  additions 
have  been  made  during  the  3'ear.  This  collection  is  already  suffering 
from  the  want  of  proper  space  for  the  individual  development  of  the 
plants  of  several  genera ;  and  it  is  not  evident  how  this  collection, 
which  is  thought  to  be  unsurpassed,  can  be  adequately  provided  for 
in  the  future.  At  present  it  is  the  most  complete  and  therefore  the 
most  valuable  feature  in  the  Arboretum. 

Interchange  of  Plants  and  Sekds. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and  hor- 
ticultural establishments  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year. 
There  were  distributed  20,937  plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings) 
and  810  packets  of  seeds,  as  follows  :  — 

To  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  20,468  plants  and  236  packets 
of  seeds ;  to  Canada,  36  packets  of  seeds ;  to  different  European 
countries,  469  plants  and  452  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  Japan,  86  packets 
of  seeds. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  year  2047  plants  and  382 
packets  of  seeds.  Among  important  contributions  are  plants  and 
seeds  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
Tokio,  and  Sapparo,  and  plants  IVom  Ludwick  Spathe  of  Rixdorf, 
Dr.  A.  Dieck  of  Zoeschen,  Paul  &  Sons  of  Chosthunt,  A.  AVatorer  of 
Woking,  Parsons  &  Co.  of  Flushing,  Temple  &  Heard  of  Cambridge, 
and  from  many  private  gardens. 
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over  fifty  applying  at  the  last  entrance  examinations.  The  ^^  Labor- 
atory examination"  required  in  the  subject  has  become  not  only  a 
burden  on  the  department,  but  also  a  troublesome  feature  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  admission  examinations,  because  it 
cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the  usual  order  of  literary  or  mathe- 
matical work,  and  except  at  great  expense  could  not  be  conducted 
with  efficiency  outside  of  the  College  laboratories.  Hence  there  has 
been  a  manifest,  although  very  possibly  an  unconscious,  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  of  the  College  to  subordinate  the 
Laborator}'  examination  to  a  written  examination  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  may  be  held  anywhere  and  superintended  by  officers  who 
are  not  familiar  with  experimental  methods.  This  tendenc}',  the 
Director  feels,  should  be  strenuously  resisted.  It  would  end  in  sub- 
stituting a  woithless  *'  cram"  of  an  elementary  text-book  for  experi- 
mental work  and  destroy  the  only  value  of  the  requisition. 

As  the  writer  has  so  often  insisted,  the  importance  of  experimental 
science  in  a  scheme  of  education  depends  solely  on  the  circumstance 
that  it  offers  a  peculiar  discipline  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
training  of  a  certain  class  of  minds  unfitted  from  lack  either  of  verbal 
memory  or  of  critical  perceptions  to  excel  in  literary  studies,  and  in 
the  statement  of  the  requisition  and  in  the  corresponding  undergrad- 
uate course  designated  as  Chemistry  B  it  has  been  the  constant  aim 
of  the  department  to  foster  the  peculiar  discipline  of  the  study  and  to 
subordinate  as  far  as  possible  the  acquisition  of  a  mass  of  facts, 
however  useful  such  knowledge  might  be  or  however  valuable  such  a 
method  of  study  in  other  relations. 

With  all  our  efforts  to  maintain  an  adequate  test  of  scientific  train- 
ing at  the  extrance  examinations,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure 
satisfactory  teaching  of  science  at  the  preparatory  schools.  Although 
in  some  quarters  there  is  a  manifest  improvement  from  year  to  year, 
3'et  few  of  the  teachers  trained  under  literary  methods  full}'  appreciate 
the  true  spirit  of  scientific  discipline.  The  ever-increasing  demand  for 
scientific  education  has  led  to  the  equipment  of  laboratories  in  many 
of  the  schools,  and  the  new  channels  for  admission  to  College  have 
been  eagerly  sought ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  substitute  laboratory  for 
class-room  teaching  if  the  methoils  of  instruction  are  as  mechanical  as 
before.  The  perfbnctory  repetition  of  a  series  of  experiments,  if  not 
directed  with  the  true  spirit,  may  readily  become  mere  child's  play 
and  of  no  more  value  as  a  means  of  education  than  the  turning  of  a 
crank.  The  great  object  should  be  to  lead  the  student  to  observe 
for  himself  and  to  make  correct  inferences  from  observed  facts,  and 
yet  in  several  schools  which  hnvo  become  important  feeders  of  the 
College  under  the  new  system  a  laboratory  text-book  is  used,  with 
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might  be  expanded  indefinitely,  but  its  educational  value  would  not 
thereb}'  be  increased.  On  the  contrary,  beyond  a  certain  limited 
expansion  it  would  be  diminished,  and  a  suflicientl}'  extended  series 
of  specimens  to  fairly  illustrate  the  vanet}*,  extent,  and  beauty  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  is  all  that  need  ever  be  exhibited  under  glass  to  the 
general  public  or  even  to  the  student  unless  a  specialist. 

This  is  the  idea  which  will  be  followed  in  the  new  arrangement, 
with  the  expectation  tliat  the  plan  will  be  reasonabl}'  permanent. 
Specimens  illustrating  less  striking  relations  and  affiliations  of  the 
mineral  species  will  be  classified  in  trap's  protected  in  dust-tight 
lockers  beneath  the  show-cases,  where  they  will  be  readily  accessible 
to  the  special  student,  and  these  trays  will  have  four  times  the 
capacity  of  the  cases.  The  cost  of  the  lockers,  amounting  to  about 
sixteen  hundred  dollars,  has  yet  to  be  provided  for. 

As  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  department  for  the  moment  was 
room  for  the  elementary  teaching  of  Mineralogy,  we  have  begun  in 
the  equipment  of  the  Museum  with  the  furnishing  of  the  Mineralogi- 
cal  laboratories  and  lecture  room,  and  this  has  been  thoroughly  done 
in  the  best  manner  we  could  devise.  These  rooms  are  now  in  full 
use  and  afford  ample  accommodations  for  a  class  of  one  hundred 
students.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  the  means  of  equipping  the 
assay  laboratory  in  the  basement,  for  which  at  least  three  hundred 
dollars  additional  are  required ;  and  this  amount,  together  with  the 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  just  mentioned  —  besides  a  few  small  items  — 
make  up  the  two  thousand  dollars  needed,  as  above  stated,  to 
carry  out  the  oiiginal  plan.  This  dcficicnc}'  may  make  it  necessaiy- 
to  give  up  for  the  present  year  the  course  in  Assaying  promised  in 
the  College  Announcement. 

Since  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  mineral  collection  has 
been  vacated,  amounting  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  floor-space  in 
Boylstou  Hall,  the  question  —  referred  to  in  the  last  rejwrt  —  how  best 
to  adapt  this  space  to  the  uses  of  the  Chemical  department,  presses 
for  an  immediate  decision.  The  needs  are  very  urgent ;  for,  while 
the  classes  in  Mineralogy  have  now  abundant  room  in  the  new 
Museum,  the  Chemical  laboratories  are  already  crowded  nearly  to 
their  utmost  capacity  ;  and,  although  by  our  system  of  dividing  the 
lockers  while  using  the  same  desk  for  different  students  on  alternate 
days,  slightly  larger  elementary  classes  might  be  accommodated,  we 
have  not  a  single  place  fitted  for  an  advanced  student  unoccupied. 
Moreover,  our  advanced  laboratories,  although  fitted  with  all  the 
necessary'  appliances  for  work,  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of 
recent  construction,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  in  making 
the  proposed  changes  no  ex|)ense  will  be  spared  that  is  necessary  to 
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two  of  the  atoms  of  bromine  in  this  way,  leaving  the  third  unaltereii ; 
(3)  by  replacing  two  of  the  atoms  of  bromine  as  in  (2),  while  the 
third  is  replaced  by  hydrogen ;  (4)  by  replacing  one  or  two  of  the 
nitro  groups  by  the  alcohol  oxyradicals.  The  results  of  this  work 
were  published  this  summer. 

With  his  private  assistant,  W.  H.  Bentley,  Professor  Jackson 
studied  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  bromtrinitro- 
phenylmalouic  ester.  These  were  found  to  be  the  nitrite  of  this 
body,  which  underwent  a  most  striking  decomposition  when  heated, 
and  the  bromtrinitrophenyltartronic  ester.  Several  derivatives  of 
both  substances  were  studied,  especially  the  anilido  compounds  and 
salts  of  the  anilidotrinitropbenyltartronic  ester,  and  also  some  allied 
substances.  But  the  work  has  not  yet  been  published,  since  two 
fonns  of  the  anilidotrinitropbenyltartronic  ester  were  discovered  late 
in  the  year,  and  as  the}'  seem  to  belong  to  none  of  the  explained 
classes  of  isomers,  there  is  still  need  of  more  extended  and  careful 
study. 

Professor  Hill  and  W.  S.  Heudrixson  continued  the  study  of  the 
chlorsulpbop3'romueic  acids  and  are  now  ready  to  publish  the  results 
of  their  investigations.  They  also  studied  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  upon  methylpyromucic  acid  and  definitely  established  its  rela- 
tions to  pyromucic  acid. 

W.  L.  Jennings  continued,  under  the  direction  of  Pn)fessor  Hill, 
the  stud}'  of  the  higher  boiling  portions  of  the  oil  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood  at  low  temperatures.  He  also  began  a  s^'stematic 
stud}'  of  methyl  pyromucic  acid  and  tried  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  pyromucic  acid  under  varied  conditions  with  the  hope  of  estab- 
lishing the  formation  of  isomeric  products. 

Professor  Hill,  with  H.  N.  Herman,  studied  the  reaction  which 
takes  place  when  tlie  substituted  pyromucic  acids  are  heated  with 
strong  mineral  acids.  They  showed  that  a  number  of  bodies  may 
thus  be  foimed  which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  substance  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  way  from  the  x-dichlorpyroniucie  acid  by  Professor 
Hill  and  Dr.  L.  8.  Jackson.  The  structure  of  these  bodies  is  now 
under  investigation. 

The  work  on  the  revision  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, which  was  undertaken  by  the  Director  as  early  as  1877,  was 
continued  during  the  past  year  with  important  results.  The  determina- 
tion of  an  atomic  weight  is  primarily  a  process  of  quantitative  chemical 
analysis,  which  simply  gives  as  its  direct  result  the  proportion  by 
weight  in  which  two  elementary  substances  unite  with  each  other  to 
form  a  chemical  compound.  The  analytical  methods  employed  are  as 
a  rule  very  simple,  but  must  be  capable  of  great  refinement ;  and  the 
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difficulty  of  fixing  with  the  highest  accuracy  the  value  sought  depends 
on  the  circumstance  that  it  is  so  ver}*  hard  to  secure  absolute  purity 
of  materials  or  to  prevent  the  formation  of  secondary  products 
in  the  chemical  processes  employed.  What  we  observe  in  any 
case  is  a  combining  ratio,  and  we  thus  deduce  from  an  accurately 
determined  atomic  weight  one  that  is  unknown  or  less  precisely  fixed. 

The  theoretical  standard  of  reference  in  our  system  of  atomic 
weights  may  be  the  atom  of  hydrogen  assumed  to  be  unity,  or — 
which  many  chemists  prefer  —  the  atom  of  ox^'geu  assumed  to  be 
sixteen ;  but,  as  appears  from  the  above,  the  actual  standard  of 
reference  in  any  case  must  be  the  atom  of  that  element  with  which 
the  elementary'  substance  in  question  foims  the  compound  best  fitted 
to  give  accurate  results.     Our  choice  is  usuall}'  exceedingly  limited. 

Of  the  three  substances  concerned  in  the  determination  of  an 
atomic  weight  —  namely,  two  elementary  substances  and  the  com- 
pound formed  by  their  union  —  we  must  be  able  to  weigh,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  least  two  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  we 
must  know  not  only  that  the  weights  taken  represent  absolutely  pure 
material,  but  also  that  our  processes  of  analysis  yield  no  secondary 
products,  and  we  have  constantly  to  guard  against  any  trace  of 
hygroscopic  moisture  or  the  smallest  particles  of  inclusions  or  admixt- 
ures of  any  kind.  So  diflicult  is  it  to  secure  the  necessary  conditions 
that  seldom  more  than  one  compound  of  a  given  element  —  some- 
times no  compound  as  yet  known  —  is  capable  of  3'ielding  results  of 
the  highest  order  of  accuracy.  Hence  we  are  often  forced  to  take  as 
our  standard  of  reference  the  one  element  which  yields  the  one  avail- 
able compound,  and  thus  it  may  come  to  pass  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  an  element  to  such  a  standard  may  be  more  accurate 
than  our  knowk  d^e  of  the  relations  of  the  standard  to  the  more  funda. 
mental  units  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  relations  which  has  been  determined,  and 
one  in  regard  to  which  all  experimenters  are  essentiall}'  agreed,  is 
that  of  silver  to  bromine.  Both  of  these  elementar}'  substances  cau 
be  prepared  in  the  highest  degree  of  purit}' ;  a  compound  of  the  two 
can  be  formed  of  perfectly  uniform  constitution,  and  so  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  any  loss  of  material,  and  finally  two  of  the  three 
substances  involved  —  namely,  silver  and  bromide  of  silver  —  are  so 
invariable  under  atmospheric  agents  that  they  can  be  weighed  with 
absolute  precision.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  most  skilful  experimenters  gives  for  the 
value  of  the  ratio  of  silver  to  bromine  108.00 ;  80.007 ;  and  this 
may  be  taken  as  108.00 ;  80.00  within  one  ten-thousandth  of  either 
value,  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  that  we  have  been  able  to 
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reach  in  such  anal}i;ical  work.  As  this  result  may  be  regarded 
as  final,  except  so  far  as  improved  methods  may  serve  to  further  de- 
velop the  decimal  places,  it  seemed  highl}'  desirable  to  group  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  atomic  weights  about  this  ratio  b}'  referring  them  to 
silver  or  bromine  as  fundamental  standards.  In  this  way  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  secondary  standards  could  be  established,  all 
rigorously  related,  and  the  circle  slowl}'  widened  until  it  comprised 
all  known  elementar}'  substances. 

The  bromides  of  the  elements  are  a  remarkably  stable  class  of  com- 
pounds, and  the  use  of  these  bodies  in  the  investigation  offered  this 
\ery  great  advantage,  that  in  many  cases  we  could  weigh  not  onl}' 
the  bromide  analyzed  with  one  or  both  of  its  constituents,  but  also, 
besides  the  bromide  of  silver  formed  in  the  process,  the  exact  amount 
of  metallic  silver  required.  Thus  we  could  establish  the  relation  of 
the  atomic  weight  sought  to  those  both  of  silver  and  bromine  at  the 
same  time  ;  each  experiment  in  fact  involving  a  new  determination  of 
the  relation  of  silver  to  bromine  and  exhibiting  its  credentials  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  value  thus  obtained  with  the  fundamental  value 
BO  often  and  so  absolutel}*  confirmed.  The  writer  was  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  general  method  during  liis  extended  investigation  of 
the  atomic  weight  of  antimony  that  has  been  so  long  in  question,  and 
he  was  able  to  prove  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  own  work  that 

*     Ag  :  Br  :  Sb  =  108.00  :  80.00  :  120.00. 

Here  all  three  terms  are  deduced  from  the  results  of  one  and  the 
same  set  of  experiments  ;  and  since  the  third  term  involves  the  other 
two,  and  the  ratio  of  the  first  two  is  identical  with  a  value  so  well 
established,  the  CA-idence  of  the  correctness  of  the  third  term  is  over- 
whelming. 

On  the  same  principle  it  was  subsequently  shown  by  the  work  of 
Dr.  O.  W.  Huntington  in  this  Laboratory  on  the  analysis  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  that 

Ag:  Br:  Cd  =  108.00  :  80.00:  112.31. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  T.  W.  Richards  has  brought  the  atomic 
weight  of  copper  into  the  group  of  accurately-determined  values  thus 
related  to  the  same  fundamental  constants.  Unfortunately,  bromide 
of  copper  is  not  only  a  ver}'  hygroscopic  substance,  but  also  when 
moist  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  the  formation  of  an  oxybro- 
mide,  so  that  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  weigh  the  material  itself 
without  risk  of  change.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  repeatedly 
cr}'stallize  the  body  out  of  contact  with  the  air  and  prepare  a  solution 
of  this  pure  material.  Dr.  Richards,  moreover,  found  in  meth^'l 
orange  an  exceedingly  delicate  indicator,  by  which  the  perfect  neu- 
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trality  of  the  solution  could  be  verified,  and  in  such  a  neutral  solution 
copper  and  bromine  must  be  present  in  atomic  proportions.  The 
weight  of  both  these  elements  could  be  determined  with  the  highest 
precision  —  the  copper  by  electrolysis  and  the  bromine  by  precipita- 
tion as  bromide  of  silver.  Furthermore,  by  weighing  the  silver  used, 
as  well  as  the  bromide  of  silver  formed,  he  deduced  as  the  mean  value 
of  a  large  number  of  determinations  that 

Ag  :  Br :  Cu  =r  108.00  :  80.00  :  63.64, 

as  before,  to  within  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  either  value. 

As  is  well  kuowii,  a  strip  of  metallic  copper  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  replaces  the  silver,  which  separates  from  the  solu- 
tion in  a  condition  suitable  for  accurate  weighing,  —  while  the  copper, 
if  not  in  excess,  completely  dissolves.  If  the  process  were,  as  it 
is  usually  regarded,  a  simple  replacement  of  silver  b}'  copper,  the 
relative  weights  of  the  two  metals  involved  would  give  at  once  the 
ratio  of  their  atomic  weights  to  each  other.  In  fact,  such  a  simple 
replacement  is  the  chief  phase  of  the  process.  But  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, in  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  copper  to  form  basic 
salts,  the  primarj'  reaction  is  always  accompanied  by  a  secondary 
change,  which,  although  usually  very  inconsiderable,  is  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  exact  proportion  we  are  seeking  to  find.  More  copper 
dissolves  than  is  required  to  precipitate  the  silver,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  salt  is  indicated  by  the  evolution  of 
nitrous  fumes.  Three  years  ago  Dr.  Richards  carefully  studied  this 
reaction  and  found  that  by  maintaining  the  temperature  below  the 
fVeezing  point  of  water  the  secondary  change  could  be  wholly  pre- 
vented, and  by  regulating  the  temperature  as  thus  indicated  he  was 
able  to  employ  the  process  in  a  direct  determination  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  atomic  weights  of  silver  and  copper.  Using  the  purest 
materials  that  could  be  prepared,  he  obtained  as  the  result 

Ag:  Cu  =  108.00:  63.64. 

Thus  the  results  obtained  this  year  exactly  confirm  those  of  1887. 
Between  the  three  quantities,  Ag,  Br,  and  Cu,  the  ratio  has  been 
determined  in  every  possible  combination  and  all  the  results  exactly 
agree.  Further  investigations  on  the  same  general  plan  are  now  in 
progress  at  this  Laboratory. 

During  the  past  year  large  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  Min- 
eralogical  collection.  The  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  meteoric  masses  which  have  fallen  or  been  discovered  in  the  United 
States.  Two  of  the  largest  of  these  masses  have  been  secured  for 
our  Museum,  and  sections  of  fragments  of  most  of  the  others,  of 
sufficient  size  to  illustrate  their  nature  and  structure,  have  been  ob- 
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tained.  Our  collection  of  these  remarkable  bodies  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Several  suites  of  very  interesting  minerals 
have  also  been  added  to  the  cabinet,  among  which  a  set  of  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  aragonite  from  Sicily  deserves  special  notice.  The 
labor  attending  the  removal  of  the  collection  has  been  necessarily 
vcr}'  great,  and  has  chiefl}'  devolved  on  Dr.  Huntington,  whose  time 
has  been  largely  occupied  with  the  important  details. 

There  have  been  only  two  changes  in  the  corps  of  Laboratory 
teachers  and  assistants  during  the  3'ear.  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hendrix- 
son  left  us  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  School  to  accept  the  professor- 
ship in  the  college  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Henry  Newell  Herman 
of  the  last  graduating  class  has  been  added  to  our  body  as  assistant 
in  organic  chemistry. 

JOSIAH  P.  COOKE,  Director. 


THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Electives  in 
Physics  during  the  year  1889-90  was  234.  The  number  of  those  who 
continued  in  the  courses  during  the  year  was  218.  The  students 
were  distributed  among  the  Electives  in  the  following  manner : 

Physics  B 89 

C 58 

1 29 

8 17 

4 12 

6 0 

6 5 

7 7 

8 4 

20o 2 

Total 218 

The  Summer  School  in  Laboratory  Physics,  covering  essentially 
the  ground  of  Physics  B^  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Y.  Bergen. 
Twenty-one  students  attended  this  school. 

A  higher  school,  substantially  the  equivalent  of  Physics  C,  was 
established  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Sabine,  Assist- 
ant in  Physics.  Ten  students,  principally  teachers,  completed  the 
work  of  the  course.  These  teachers  came  from  a  wide  geographical 
area.  One  of  them  is  at  present  teaching  Laboratory  Ph^'sics  accord- 
ing to  the  Harvard  method  in  Denver,  Colorado.     Tliese  schools  are 
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undoubtedly  useful  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  laboratoiy 
methods  which  characterize  the  present  course  of  instruction  in  Phys- 
ics in  the  University.  Since  the  term  has  begun  manj'  letters  have 
been  received  containing  enquiries  in  regard  to  laboratory  appliances 
and  methods. 

In  order  to  systematize  as  much  as  possible  the  instruction  in  Phys- 
ics (7,  which  is  the  higher  elementar}'  laboratory  course,  and  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  requisition  in  Physics  for  admission  to 
College,  the  Director  prepared  a  laboratory  manual  which  is  now 
being  used  in  this  course.  The  demand  for  this  pamphlet  and  also 
for  that  prepared  by  Professor  Hall  for  Physics  B  shows  great  inter- 
est throughout  the  country'  in  the  laboratorj*  method  of  instruction  in 
Physics.  This  year  228  applicants  for  admission  to  College  presented 
Laboratory  Physics  equivalent  to  Course  B  instead  of  the  text-book 
requisitions. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  offering  experimental 
Physics  for  admission  to  College  is  very  gratifying.  This  result  is 
due  to  the  careful  and  conscientious  work  of  Professor  Hall,  who, 
by  well-considered  experiments  and  suitable  apparatus,  has  made 
the  laboratory  method  in  Physics  an  important  element  in  the  prepar- 
atory schools. 

Eight  applicants  for  admission  offered  this  year  the  maximum 
requisition.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  who  present  this  re- 
quisition will  increase ;  for  several  schools,  including  Exeter,  are 
now  prepared  to  give  the  higher  laboratory  course.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  number  of  students  who  take  the  electives  in  Physics 
shows  that  the  number  of  students  who  elect  the  elementary  labora- 
tory courses  is  increasing.  The  gain  in  the  higher  courses,  however, 
is  slight.  In  these,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus is  required.  This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  small  number  in 
these  courses.  There  should,  however,  be  several  graduate  students 
pursuing  higher  scientific  work  in  the  Laboratory.  During  the  past 
year  there  were  two  graduates  acting  as  assistants,  who  were  occu- 
pied on  scientific  investigations.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
graduate  students  who  are  fitted  to  pursue  original  scientific  work 
will  always  be  small.  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  principal  foreign 
universities. 

The  Professors  and  Assistants  in  the  Physical  Department  of  Har- 
vard University'  have  been  much  occupied  during  the  past  two  years  m 
perfecting  laboratory  methods  for  elementary  students.  That  the 
work  done  in  making  the  elementar}'  laboratory  courses  thorough 
and  systematic  is  important,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  visitor  who 
witnesses  one  of  the  exercises  in  the  Laboratory. 
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The  followiug  popular  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  Freshmen  class 
during  the  second  half-^-ear :  — 

Sound,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Telephone  and  Phonograph.     Professor 

Trowbridge. 
Light,  with  especial  reference  to  Photography.     Professor  Trowbridge. 
Light,  in  its  relation  to  Spectrum  Analysis.  "  *' 

KlectroniAgnetism.  "  '* 

Prime  Motors.     Professor  Hall. 
Steam  Engine.  '*  " 

Dynamo  Machines.    " 
Electric  Lighting  and  Electric  Railways.     Professor  Hall. 

These  lectures  were  attended  b}-  300  to  400  students.  In  June  last 
the  Faculty  voted  to  abolish  the  examinations  upon  these  lectures  and 
to  make  the  attendance  upon  them  wholly  voluntary  in  future. 

Advanced  Work  and  Investigation. 

Professor  Trowbridge,  together  with  Mr.  W.  C.  Sabine,  Assistant 
in  Ph3'8ics,  was  occupied  during  the  year  with  an  investigation  on 
Electrical  Waves  in  Air.  The  experimental  part  of  the  investi- 
gation was  carried  on  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  interrruptions  and 
to  secure  the  necessary  conditions  of  darkness  for  the  photographic 
method  which  was  employed.  Large  air  condensers  were  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  stud}*  of  electrical  oscillations  in  air ; 
and  a  marked  periodicity  in  the  phenomena  was  discovered.  The 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  salts  to  light  was  shown  in  a 
striking  manner  in  this  investigation  —  since  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  securing  a  photograph  of  an  electric  spark  which  lasted  onl}'  three 
millionths  of  a  second.  Professor  Trowbridge  also  investigated  by 
means  of  Spectrum  Analysis  the  effect  of  electrical  waves  on  the  mo- 
tion of  molecules  of  metals.  It  was  found  that  the  electrical  waves 
in  their  oscillations  do  not  eonve}'  the  molecules  of  metals  from  ter- 
minal to  terminal  between  which  the  oscillations  take  place ;  but 
merely  agitate  them  so  that  they  emit  light- waves.  Papers  describing 
the  results  of  tliese  investigations  were  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy-  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  also  in  the 
Londcm  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Rich,  Assistant  in  Ph^^sics,  has  been  occupied  during 
the  past  year  in  studying  the  distribution  of  alternating  currents  of 
electricity  upon  the  surface  of  hollow  conductors.  When  the  reversals 
in  direction  6f  strong  currents  amount  in  number  to  500  per  second 
the  electricity  iMjnetrates  to  a  little  more  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  into  the  conductor.  This  investigation  touches  the  important, 
practical  question  of  distributing  i»lectrical  energy  by  means  of  hollow 
conductors  instead  of  solid  ones. 
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Mr.  C*barle8  Nutt,  working  under  the  direction  of  Professor  B.  0. 
Peirce,  completed  a  paper  upon  the  manufacture  of  electrical  con- 
densers. The  importance  of  such  condensers  in  electrical  measure- 
ments is  very  great,  especiall}'  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  trans- 
mission of  speech  over  great  distances  by  meaos  of  electricity.  Mr. 
Nutt  shows  how  reliable  condensers  can  be  constructed. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Shea,  holder  of  the  Tyndall  Scholarship,  is  continuing 
his  work  on  the  velocity  of  light  in  magnetic  fields  under  Professor 
Kundt  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Mr.  Shea  was  engaged  for  two 
years  on  this  subject  in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  has  completed  during  the  year  an  investigation 
in  Mathematical  Physics,  the  results  of  which  will  be  shortly  published. 

Professor  Peirce  and  Dr.  Willson  have  studied  various  methods  of 
determining  batter}'  resistance.  The  earlier  results  were  embodied 
in  a  note  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  XXXVIII.,  December, 
1889.  Later  observations  made  with  much  greater  care  have  not  yet 
been  reduced,  but  will  be  published  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Professor  E.  H.  Hall  has  been  engaged  in  studying  the  periodic 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  walls  of  the  c^'linder  of  a  Steam  En- 
gine. This  investigation  will  be  continued  during  the  present  winter. 
A  study  of  the  conductibility  for  heat  of  nickel  and  cast  iron  was 
made  in  connection  with  this  investigation,  and  the  results  will  soon 
be  ready  for  publication. 

In  studying  the  magnetic  field  in  the  Laboratory,  Dr.  R.  W.  Will- 
son  repeated  the  observations  made  in  1887,  and  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  for  that  3'ear.  In  addition 
to  this  he  has  made  a  much  more  careful  survey  of  certain  parts  of 
the  building,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  magnetic  effect  due  to  the 
brick  piers  and  walls.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  pp.  87-93, 
pp.  4r>6-471. 

Several  investigations  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  this  report 
were  contemplated  during  the  year ;  but  the  instrumental  difficulties 
were  found  to  be  too  great  to  engage  in  them.  The  scientific  work 
of  the  Laboratory  has  been  done  during  hours  snatched  from  teaching 
and  in  the  face  of  mechanical  difficulties  to  which  the  Director  referred 
in  his  last  report.  Having  the  importance  of  increasing  the  repn- 
tation  of  the  University  for  high  learning  clearly  before  him,  he 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  truth  that  a  physiclH  laboratory 
needs  :\  mechanician  and  a  suitable  workshop. 

The  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Laboratory  in  a  report  to  the  Boaro 
of  Overseers,  April  2.'i,  1S90,  recognized  fully  this  pressing  need  of 
the  Laboratory-  and  concluded  their  report  as  follows :  — 
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'^  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  acceptance  of  the  mag- 
nificent Laboratory  building  as  a  gift  carries  with  it  an  implied  trust, 
on  the  part  of  the  University,  that  Science  shall  receive  from  it  the 
fruits  of  original  research  it  is  so  well  fitted  to  yield." 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Francis  Blake,  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
of  tlie  Laboratory,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  provide  means  for  Physical  Research  in 
this  University'. 

Contributions  to  this  fund  have  been  received  as  follows :  — 

Francis  Blake $1,000        Frederick  L.  Ames 1,000 

William  Endicott,  jr 2,000        George  Putnam 250 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  John  K.  Hudson 250 

through    John    £.    Hudson,  W.  H.  Forbes 250 

President 1,000        E.  D.  Leavitt 250 

Henry  M.Whitney 1,000  ^7^000 

The  Laboratory  has  also  received  as  a  gift  from  the  Thompson- 
Houston  Co.,  of  Lynn,  a  three  horse  power  electrical  motor  with 
complete  attachments. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  The  urgent  need  at  the  Observatory  of  a  fire-proof  building 
has  been  pointed  out  in  several  successive  annual  reports.  The  last 
year  has  brought  to  the  Observatory  about  nine  thousand  photo- 
graphic plates,  —  some  taken  in  Peru,  some  in  California,  and  some 
in  Cambridge.  The  total  number  of  these  plates  is  about  twenty- 
seven  thousand.  All  of  them  are  stored  in  wooden  buildings,  where 
they  might  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  few  minutes.  They  represent 
nearly  the  entire  sky  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  the  greater 
portion  being  covered  several  times,  and  they  show  not  only  the 
positions  of  the  stars,  but  also  their  spectra.  A  large  part  of  the 
charts  and  nearly  all  of  the  spectra  are  unique  and  have  not  been 
photographed  elsewhere.  Accordinglj^,  in  case  of  fire,  future  astron- 
omers wishing  to  study  changes  in  the  stars  would  be  obliged  to 
begin  with  1891  instead  of  being  able  to  carry  their  work  back  in 
many  cases  to  1885.  Even  the  weight  of  the  plates  is  becoming  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  main  building  of  the  Observatory,  as  its  floors 
are  not  constructed  to  carry  heavy  loads.  Besides  the  photographs, 
a  large   amount  of  original  manuscript,  representing  observations 
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extending  over  a  dozen  years,  is  liable  to  destruction.  This  danger 
would  be  avoided  by  publication  in  the  case  of  the  manuscripts,  but 
only  partially  in  the  case  of  the  photographs.  Accordingly  excellent 
progress  in  publishing  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  years.  Bat 
even  here  we  are  stopped  by  the  expense  and  are  obliged  to  delay 
until  the  interest  of  the  publishing  funds  has  accumulated.  Other- 
wise, several  additional  volumes  could  be  at  once  undertaken.  The 
library  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in  astronomical 
works  in  the  United  States,  and  if  destroj'ed  could  not  be  easily 
replaced.  Finall}',  the  instruments  are  delicate  and  valuable,  al- 
though representing  a  small  sum  compared  with  the  photographs  and 
manuscnpts. 

In  the  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  Observatory  of  one  of  its  oldest  friends,  Mr.  J.  I. 
Bowditch.  Since  then  I  have  learned  that  to  his  many  gifts  to  the 
Observatory  he  has  added  another,  —  a  legacy  of  twenty-five  hundred 

dollars. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

East  Equatorial,  —  The  observations  made  during  the  year  are  as 
follows :  21  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have  been  photometrically 
observed,  making  in  all  451  since  1877.  The  following  comets  have 
been  observed  for  position:  1889  I.  on  1  date;  1889  V.  on  31, 
comprising  34  observations ;  companion  to  1889  V.  on  3  ;  1889  VI. 
on  7  ;  1890  I.  on  3  ;  the  comet  discovered  by  Brooks,  March  19,  on 
12  dates  ;  the  comet  discovered  b}'  Coggia,  July  18,  on  4  dates;  the 
comet  discovered  by  Denning,  July  23,  on  2  dates ;  and  D' Arrest's 
comet,  rediscovered  by  Barnard  on  October  6,  on  1  date.  The  sys- 
tematic observation  of  1 7  circumpolar  variables  has  been  continued, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  and  one  recently  discovered  b}-  photography 
has  also  been  added  to  the  list.  Each  star  is  observed  about  once  in 
two  weeks  by  the  Argelander  method  and  by  direct  estimation  of 
magnitudes.  The  total  number  of  these  observations  during  the  last 
year  is  381  relative  estimates  by  the  Argelander  method  and  also  the 
same  number  of  estimates  of  magnitude,  with  the  large  telescope. 
Relative  estimates  of  these  variables  were  obtained  at  the  same  time 
with  the  finder,  if  the  stars  were  visible  in  it ;  87  series  of  relative 
estimates  of  comparison  stars  for  these  variables  have  also  been 
made,  and  10  scries  of  photometric  measurements  of  the  same  stars 
with'  the  wedge  photometer.  The  wedge  photometer  has  likewise 
been  used  in  the  observation  of  22  series  of  zones  from  the  Duroh- 
musterung,  comprising  838  stars. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  decision  of  questions  relating  to  the  iden- 
tit3'  of  stars  oltserved  with  the  meridian  circle  in  the  zone  -f*^^^  ^ 
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-j-^S",  70  observations  of  the  relative  positions  of  stars  have  been 
made  with  the  E(|uatorial.  In  addition  to  the  above,  observations 
have  been  made  of  several  other  miscellaneous  objects.  These  ob- 
servations, except  those  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  WendeU. 

Meridian  Circle,  —  The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  with 
this  instrument  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under  his 
supervision.  The  printing  of  the  zone  catalogue,  as  shown  under 
the  head  of  Publications,  is  far  advanced.  The  manuscript  of  the 
volume  which  is  to  contain  the  separate  results  of  previous  observa- 
tions of  the  stars  of  the  Harvard  College  zone  reduced  to  1875.0, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  systematic  errors  involved  in  the  reduction  to 
the  system  of  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  of  the  various  cata- 
logues employed,  together  with  the  resulting  proper  motions,  is  ready 
for  the  printer.  The  time  required  in  preparing  this  volume  has 
allowed  little  progress  to  be  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  observa- 
tions made  from  1879  to  1883. 

The  observation  of  the  southern  zone  comprising  the  declinations 
from  — 9"  50'  to  — 14"  10'  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year  by 
Professor  Searle,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dunne.  The  number  of  nights  of 
observation  is  111  ;  the  total  number  of  observations  is  6955,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  214  relating  to  circumpolar  stars,  777  to  funda- 
mental stars,  5768  to  zone  stars,  70  to  variable  stars,  and  126  to 
stars  incidentally  observed.  Continuous  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  reductions,  and  forms  have  been  arranged  for  the  publication  of 
the  observations.  A  few  series  of  observations  have  been  entered  in 
these  forms. 

West  Equatorial.  —  The  six-inch  equatorial  mounted  in  the  West 
Dome  has  been  used  in  testing  the  new  method  proposed  by  Professor 
Michelson  for  measuring  double  stars  by  means  of  diffraction  images. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Reed  has  also  used  it  in  an  investigation  of  the  light 
curves  of  variables  of  long  period.  A  large  part  of  the  work  has 
been  done  during  the  last  month,  but  in  all  218  observations  have 
been  obtained  on  40  nights. 

Henry  Draper  Memorial. 

Daring  the  past  year  1 309  photographs  have  ))een  taken  with  the 
Bache  telescope  at  the  station  near  Chosica  in  Peru.  Nearly  all  of 
them  relate  to  the  region  south  of  — 20°.  Photographic  charts  having 
an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  and  showing  all  stars  to  the  twelfth 
magnitude  have  been  obtained,  comprising  nearly  the  entire  region. 
Charts  with  an  exposure  of  sixt}-  minutes,  showing  stars  to  the  four- 
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teenth  magnitude,  cover  about  one  half  of  the  region.  Spectra  with 
an  exi)osure  of  ten  minutes,  including  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
cover  near!}'  the  entire  region ;  and  spectra  with  an  exposure  of  sixty 
minutes,  including  stars  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  cover  about  one 
half  of  the  same  region. 

An  instrument  like  the  Bache  telescope,  having  a  photographic 
doublet  for  an  objective,  is  capable  of  collecting  so  large  an  amount 
of  useful  material  that  Mrs.  Draper  decided  to  have  constructed  a 
second  instrument  of  the  same  dimensions.  This  was  accordingly 
mounted  on  the  Observatory  grounds  and  has  been  kept  at  work 
every  clear  night  until  daybreak  since  September  27,  1889.  2157  pho- 
tographs have  so  far  been  taken,  including  charts  with  exposures  of 
ten  minutes,  covering  the  sk}'  north  of  — 20°.  By  placing  over  the 
objective  a  prism  of  small  angle,  the  spectra  of  very  faint  stars  have 
been  obtained  even  when  they  were  as  faint  as  the  tenth  magnitude. 
Even  red  stars  can  be  photographed  in  this  way,  and  many  objects 
having  peculiar  spectra  now  come  within  the  reach  of  photography. 
Thus  twenty-nine  spectra  of  the  fourth  type  have  been  obtained  of 
which  six,  namely,  DM.  +14°  2048,  A.  G.  C.  16937,  18947, 
20554,  29232,  and  30526  {v  Gruis),  are  new.  The  variable  star 
U  Ilydrae  belongs  to  this  class.  Spectra  of  fifteen  planetary  nebulae 
have  been  photographed.  The  hydrogen  line,  F,  has  been  shown  to 
be  bright  in  eight  stars,  8  Centauri,  /u,  Centauri,  17  Centauri,  H.  P. 
1124,  3747,  A.  G.  C.  17717,  18859,  and  x  Ophiuchi ;  the  last  has 
also  other  bright  lines.  Photographs  have  been  obtained  of  all  of 
the  stars  known  to  belong  to  that  remarkable  class  discovered  by 
Rayet,  in  which  the  spectrum  consists  mainly  of  bright  lines.  They 
number  twenty-eight,  and  thirteen  of  them  have  been  discovered 
in  the  present  investigation,  three  during  the  past  year.  Their 
photographic  spectra  generally  resemble  closely  those  of  the  plan- 
etary nebulae.  The  hydrogen  lines  are  shown  to  be  bright  in  thirt}' 
variable  stars  of  long  period,  namely:  R  Andromedae,  o  Ceti, 
U  Ceti,  R  Tauri,  R  Aurigae,  U  Ononis,  R  Lyncis,  I^  Puppis, 
R  Carinae,  S  Hydrac,  R  Leonis,  R  Ursae  Majoris,  R  Corvi,  T  Ursae 
Majoris,  R  Virginis,  S  Ursae  Majoris,  U  Virginis,  R  Hydrae,  S  Vir- 
ginis,  R  Camelopardalis,  R  Bootis,  S  Coronae,  U  Herculis,  R  Dra- 
conis,  R  Ophiuchi,  T  Herculis,  x  Cygni,  T  Cephei,  R  Aquarii,  and 
R  Cassiopeiae.  This  peculiarity  of  the  variable  stars  furnishes  a 
means  of  discovering  them.  Seven  new  variable  stars  have  been 
found  in  this  way,  namely  :  DM.  +48°  2942,  DM.  +83''  470,  A.  G.  C. 
18770,  A.  G.  C.  22855,  and  the  stars  whose  approximate  positions 
for  1900  are  in  R.  A.  1»*  55.1™,  Dec.  +56''  15',  R.  A.  4»^  37.1*-t 
Dec.  —38''  26',  and  R.  A.  20^-  9.4'^,  Dec.  —39"  29'. 
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The  photographic  charts  mentioned  above  generally  permitted  the 
▼ariabilitj  of  these  objects  to  be  confirmed  at  once  without  waiting 
for  confirmation  visually.  Every  year,  by  the  accumulation  of  addi- 
tional photographs,  this  can  be  done  more  readily.  Besides  these 
stars  about  forty  other  stars  have  been  suspected  of  variability  owing 
to  their  spectra,  and  photographs  of  the  regions  containing  them  are 
taken  ever}'  few  days.  A  careful  examination  is  made  by  Mrs. 
Fleming  of  all  the  photographs  taken  with  the  eight-inch  telescopes 
in  Cambridge  and  Peru,  and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  about  a  hun- 
dred new  third-type  stars  besides  the  objects  named  above.  Mrs. 
Fleming  has  also  had  charge  of  the  computation  involved  in  Volumes 
XXVI.  and  XXVII.  described  below,  and  has  prepared  a  large  part 
of  them  for  the  press. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  spectra  of  the  brighter  stars  with  the 
eleven-inch  telescope  has  been  continued.  Photographs  have  now 
been  obtained,  845  during  the  past  year,  of  nearly  all  the  stars  visible 
in  this  latitude  and  sufficiently  bright.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
of  the  description  of  these  spectra.  The  most  interesting  result  has 
been  the  discover}*  by  Miss  Maur}-  of  a  second  star,  P  Aurigae,  which 
is  shown  by  the  doubling  of  the  lines  in  its  spectrum  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  be  a  close  binary.  The  period  of  revolution  in  this  case  is  very 
nearly  four  days.  78  photographs  have  been  obtained  of  the  spec- 
trum of  this  star,  and  89  of  f  Ursae  Major  is.  Two  of  the  large 
prisms  have  also  been  attached  to  the  fiflecn-inch  equatorial,  and  143 
photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  ^  Ursae  Majoris  and  26  of  p  Aurigae 
have  been  taken  with  this  instrument  during  the  morning  hours  after 
its  ut^e  for  visual  purposes  is  over.  One  photograph  of  o-  Hereulis 
seemed  to  show  that  this  star  also  was  double,  but  it  has  not  been 
confirmed,  although  numerous  additional  photographs  have  been 
secured.  Some  interesting  photographs  have  been  obtained  of  the 
spectrum  of  several  metals  in  the  Bunsen  flame.  A  photographic 
determination  of  the  position  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  was  made 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  Upham  with  the  fifteen-inch  Draper  reflector.  This 
apparently  furnishes  a  means  of  measuring  precession  and  nutation 

directly. 

BoYDEN  Fund. 

Work  under  this  fund  has  been  continued  at  three  places  :  Harvard 
College  Observatory,  Wilson's  Peak  in  Southern  California,  and  Cho- 
sica  in  Peru.  Professor  William  II.  Pickering  took  immediate  charge 
of  the  work  at  the  Observatory.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  visual 
observations  of,  the  colors  and  markings  of  the  planet  Mars  with 
the  twelve-inch  telescope.  A  number  of  the  so-called  canals  were 
recognized,  but  only  one  of  them  was  distinctly  seen  to  be  double. 
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The  best  methods  of  photographic  enlargement  of  astroDomical  ob- 
jects have  also  been  studied.  Investigations,  founded  on  observa- 
tions made  here  and  elsewhere,  have  been  conducted  with  regard  — 
first,  to  the  meteorology  of  tlie  globe,  with  particular  reference  to 
cloudiness  and  other  phenomena  affecting  the  choice  of  astronomical 
stations ;  secondly,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  astronomical 
photography ;  thirdly,  to  the  great  nebulous  region  comprising  a 
large  part  of  the  constellation  Orion ;  fourthly,  to  the  best  form  of 
standard  light ;  and  finally  to  other  details  of  quantitative  photo- 
metric work.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  publications,  portions 
of  these  investigations  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals.  Instru- 
ments and  buildings  have  been  planned  and  largely  constructed  for 
future  use  at  Arequipa,  Peru. 

The  station  at  Wilson's  Peak  was  kept  in  operation  until  August, 
when  the  telescope  was  dismounted  and  sent  to  Cambridge  to  be 
transmitted  to  Peru.  The  advantages  of  the  climate  of  Wilson's  Peak 
are  less  marked  than  was  anticipated  ;  still,  the}^  have  been  suflRcient 
to  justify  an  attempt  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  there  for  a  more 
permanent  station.  This  attempt  has  not  yet  succeeded  owing  to 
uncertainties  of  title  and  other  difficulties.  If  it  should  fail,  other 
equally  good  locations  in  the  same  region  can  be  secured.  The  pho- 
tographs taken  at  Wilson's  Peak  have  largely  represented  the  Mooo 
and  the  planets,  particular!}^  Mars,  the  more  conspicuous  permanent 
markings  of  this  planet  having  been  successfully  photographed.  An 
imix)rtant  accession  to  the  white  spot  surrounding  the  southern  pole 
was  found  by  the  photographs  to  have  occuri*ed  between  the  nights  of 
April  9  and  10.  One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  has  been 
that  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  great  nebulous  region  of  Orion ; 
many  interesting,  photographs  of  double  stars  and  clusters  have  also 
been  obtained. 

Good  progress  was  made  at  the  station  near  Chosica  in  Peru, 
maintained  by  the  Draper  and  Boyden  departments  conjoiutl}*,  until 
th(f  approach  of  the  cloudy  season.  The  clouds  gradually  rose  higher 
and  higher  until  the}*  covered  the  observatory.  Accordingly,  in 
November,  18.S9,  the  Messrs.  Bailey  visited  various  points  along  the 
coast,  going  as  far  south  as  Valparaiso,  and  passing  some  time  in 
Parapa  Central  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  one  of  the  driest  points  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Their  observations  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  better  place  could  be  found  than  Arequipa,  situated  on  the 
Mollendo  railway,  at  an  elevation  of  about  eight  thousand  feet.  It 
did  not  seem  best  to  make  the  change  until  the  clear  season  was  over. 
The\'  accordingly  returned  to  Chosica  and  resumed  work  there  until 
October,  1890,  when  the  instruments  were  dismounted,  and   it  is 
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expected  that  observations  will  be  continued  early  in  November  at 
Arequipa. 

The  observations  of  the  southern  stars  with  the  meridian  pho- 
tometer are  now  approaching  completion.  110  series,  comprising 
13,836  stars  (including  duplicates),  have  been  observed.  The  num- 
ber of  photometric  settings  is  55,344. 

Valuable  aid  was  rendered  to  the  expedition  by  various  residents 
in  Peru,  especially'  by  Hon.  John  Ilicks,  United  States  Minister  to 
Peru,  and  by  Senor  J.  L.  de  Romaiia,  of  Arequipa,  under  whose 
8uper\i8ion  a  very  instructive  series  of  meteorological  observations 
was  carried  on  at  four  stations :  Mollendo,  at  the  sea  level ;  Are- 
quipa, at  the  elevation  of  7500  feet ;  Vincocaya,  at  the  elevation  of 
14,600  feet ;  and  Puno,  at  the  elevation  of  12,500  feet. 

TiiK  Bruck  Pii(rr<MjRAPiii<:  Telkscope. 

The  disks  of  glass  for  the  lenses  of  this  instrument  have  not  yet 
been  received.  The  disk  for  the  prism,  which  is  twenty-five  inches  in 
diameter  and  three  inches  thick,  arrived  safely*.  It  appears  to  be 
unusually  free  from  defects  and  nearly'  colorless.  The  important 
gift  b^'  Miss  Bruce  of  six  thousand  dollars,  to  be  distributed  among 
astronomers  of  all  nations,  should  be  mentioned  here.  It  furnishes 
an  example  of  using  mone}'  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  scientific 
return,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  find  many  imitators. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library,  —  The  library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased 
during  the  3'ear  by  the  addition  of  311  volumes  and  856  pamphlets. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  November  1,  1890, 
were  respectively  6767  and  6801. 

Thne  Service, — The  standard  time  signals  have  been  sent  mainly 
by  the  Bond  clock  No.  304.  The  errors  have  been  abnormally  large 
this  year.  Their  average  at  the  time  of  observing  star  transits  has 
been  0:42,  the  average  interval  between  determinations  being  2.4  days. 
The  average  error  at  10  a.m.  has  been  0*37,  the  number  of  clock  com- 
parisons being  about  700.  The  average  change  in  the  daily  rate  from 
each  day  to  the  next  has  been  0:38.  On  July  25,  however,  the  error 
was  uncertain  for  several  hours  on  account  of  a  defective  performance 
of  the  Ballon  clock  No.  103,  which  was  then  sending  the  signals  ;  and 
on  February  19  no  signals  were  sent  on  account  of  damage  to  the 
transmitting  apparatus  by  lightning  on  the  previous  evening.  A  line 
following  a  new  route  near  Harvard  Square  has  improved  the  trans- 
mission of  the  signals. 
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The  Boston  Time  Ball  was  dropped  on  286  week  days  automatically 
by  telegraph  at  noon.  On  two  other  occasions  it  started  prema- 
turely, but  was  immediately  rehoisted,  as  a  signal  of  incorrect 
dropping,  and  then  slowly  lowered. 

Teleijraphic  Announcements,  —  The  distribution  of  telegraphic  an- 
nouncements of  discovery  has  been  continued  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Ritchie.  During  the  year  telegrams  concerning  the  discovery 
of  eleven  asteroids  and  five  comets,  and  others  relating  to  three 
orbits  and  to  two  positions  of  comets,  have  been  sent  out,  requiring 
in  all  278  telegrams  and  14  cable  messages. 

Publications.  —  The  printing  of  the  zone  catalogue  of  stai*s  between 
the  declinations  -\-i)5°  10'  and  -|-49°  50'  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
right  ascension  17^,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  should  be 
finished  in  about  six  weeks.  This  catalogue  forms  the  chief  part  of 
Volume  XV.,  Part  II.,  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory.  Volume 
XVIII.  was  completed  during  the  year  by  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  final  section,  No.  X.  This  contains  a  discussion  of 
meridian  circle  observations  of  stars  near  the  south  pole.  The  first 
portion  of  Volume  XIX.,  Part  II.,  is  in  type.  It  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  zodiacal  light  by  means  of  the  observations  made  here 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Volume  XXI.,  Part  I.,  and  Volume 
XXII.,  mentioned  last  year  as  nearly  complete,  were  published  dur- 
ing the  year.  These  works  contain  the  observations  of  the  New 
England  Meteorological  Society  for  1888  and  the  obsen-ations  made 
on  Pike's  Peak  by  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  1874  to  1888. 
Volume  XXI.,  Part  II.,  will  be  published  immediately.  It  contains 
the  observations  of  the  New  England  Meteorological  Society  for  1889, 
with  essays  by  officers  of  the  Society  on  climate  and  sea  breezes.  Of 
Volume  XXIII.,  Part  I.,  121  pages  are  in  type.  This  part  contams 
a  description  of  the  observations  with  the  meridian  photometer  in  the 
3'ears  1882  to  1888,  inclusive.  The  printing  of  Volume  XXIV.  is 
completed.  It  contains  the  determinations  obtained  with  the  large 
meridian  photometer  of  the  brightness  of  stars  from  the  Durch- 
musterung,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  miscellaneous  stars. 
The  total  number  of  stars  measured  in  this  work  is  20,982.  Volume 
XXV.  is  not  yet  undertaken.  Volume  XXVI.,  Part  I.,  is  in  type  to 
page  138.  It  contains  a  description  and  discussion  of  the  observa- 
tions made  with  the  Bache  telescope  during  the  years  1885  to  1889. 
The  printing  of  Volume  XXVII.  is  completed.  It  forms  part  of  the 
Henry  Draper  Memorial,  and  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  spectra  of 
10,347  stars,  to  be  known  as  the  Draper  Catalogue.  Volume  XXX., 
Part  I.,  which  is  also  completed,  forms  a  continuation  of  Volome 
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XX.,  and  contains  meteorological  observations  made  at  the  Blue  Hill 
Observator}'  during  the  year  1889. 

Besides  tlic  volumes  of  Annals  above  mentioned,  the  following 
publications  have  appeared  during  the  year :  — 

Foitj'-fourth  Annual  Re])ort  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvai*d 
College,     (.'ambridge,  IHDO. 

Ileiny  Draper  Meinonal.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Photogmphic 
Study  of  Stellar  Spectra  conducted  at  tlie  Harvard  College  Obsenatoiy. 
Edward  C.  Pickering.  Director.  Cambridge,  1890.  Reprinted  in  the 
Memorie  dclla  SocietA,  degli  Spettroscopisti  Italiani,  xix.  H8. 

Circular  on  Aid  to  Astronomical  Reseaivh.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Reprinted  in  Nature,  xlii.  209 :  The  Observatory,  xiii.  2W) ;  .Sidereal  Mes- 
senger, ix.  :)29. 

Observations  of  the  Zodia(tal  Light  made  at  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory.    Bv  Arthur  Searle.     Astronomische  Niu*hrichten,  cxxiv.  405. 

Comparison  of  Photographic  Efficiency  of  Telescopes.  By  AV.  II.  Pick- 
ering.    Knowle<lge,  xiii.  35. 

The  (jreat  Nebula  in  Orion.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Sideival  Messenger, 
ix.  1. 

The  Occultation  of  Jupiter,  Sept.  l\,  1H89.  By  W.  H.  lackering.  Ibid, 
ix.  148. 

Photographs  of  the  Surfjice  of  Mars.    By  W.  II.  Pickering.    Ibid.  ix.  254. 

Visual  Observation  of  the  Surface  of  Mai's.  By  AV.  II.  Pickering.  Ibid, 
ix.  3G9. 

Use  of  the  Swing-back  vei"sus  the  Sliding-front.  By  W.  II.  Pickering. 
Anthony's  International  Photographic  Annual,  1890,  p.  252. 

Comets  of  1887-8.     By  O.  C.  AA''endell.     Sidei-eal  Messenger,  ix.  DH. 

Orbit  of  Comet  1890  I.     By  O.  C.  Wendell.     Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  89. 

Obsei-vations  of  Comets  1887  V.,  1888  V.,  and  1889  I.  By  O.  C.  AVendell. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten  cxxiii.  295  ;  also.  Astronomical  Journal,  ix.  91. 

Transit  of  Comet  1889  V.  over  a  star.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Sidereal 
Messenger,  ix.  l.'U. 

Obsei-v-ations  of  (^omets  1889  VI.  and  1890  I.  By  O.  C'.  Wendell.  As- 
tronomiscjie  Nachrichten.  cxxiv.  ll.'J;  also,  Astronomical  Jounial,  ix.  159. 

An  approximate  solution  of  Euler's  Equation  for  Parabolic  Motion.  By 
O.  C.  AVendell.     Sidereal  Messenger*  ix.  17r). 

Ob.servations  of  Comet  188G  VII.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Ast4-onomis<rhe 
Nachrichten,  cxxiv.  303;  also  Astronomical  Journal,  ix.  191. 

Observations  of  Comets  1889  I..  1889  V.,  Companion  to  1889  V..  Comt;t  a 
1890,  Comet  b  1890,  and  Comet  c  l^<90.  By  O.  (\  AVendell.  Astronomical 
Journal,  x.  09. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  a  1890.  By  O.  C.  AVendell.  Sidei*cal  Messenger, 
ix.  270. 

Elements  and  Ephemeris  of  Comet  a  1890.  By  O.  (\  Wendell.  Sidereal 
Messenger,  ix.  324. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  c  1890,  for  Octol>er,  189(>.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  374. 
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Specti-a  of  8  and  ^  Centauri.  By  M.  Fleming.  Astronomische  Nachrioh- 
ten,  cxxiii.  38JJ;  also,  Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  Dl. 

New  Variable  in  Caelum.  By  M.  Fleming.  Astronomische  Nachriehten. 
cxxiv.  175. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  cxxv.  156. 

Two  New  Variable  Slat's  near  tlie  Cluster  5  M  J^ibi-ae.  By  M.  Fleming. 
Ibid.  cxxv.  157. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Scorpius.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  cxxv.  361. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  cxxv.  363. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Sagittarius.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  cxxv.  365. 

Stiirs  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  By  M.  Fleming.  Sidereal  Messenger, 
ix.  379. 

Transit  ( )bsei*vation8  in  Photograpliy.  By  W.  I*.  (*errish.  Sidereal 
Messenger,   ix.   121. 

A  Simple  Break  Circuit  for  Clocks.  By  AV.  P.  (ierrish.  Sidereal  Mes- 
si'iiger,  ix.  124. 

On  tlie  Spw^trum  of  f  Ursae  Majoris.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Ameri- 
(!iin  Journal  of  Science,  cxxxix.  46.  Reprinted  in  The  Observatory,  xiii. 
80 ;  Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  80. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Cygnus.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Sidereal 
]VIessenger,  ix.  232. 

Sur  les  U68ultats  Photom6triques  auxquels  peut  (^onduire  la  Photographic 
CiMeste.  By  Edwai*d  C.  Pickering.  Bulletin  du  Comit6  International  Per- 
manent pour  Tex^cution  photogmphique  de  la  Carte  du  Ciel.  Cinqui^me 
Fastricuh^  p.  350.     Paris,  1890. 

Letter  to  Admii*al  Mouchez.     By  Edwai*d  C.  Pickering.     Ibid.  p.  371. 

A  New  Class  of  Binary  Stars.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Monthly  No- 
tices of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Stxiiety,  1.  296. 

Southern  Stai*s  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  As- 
tronomische NachrichUiU,  (;xxiii.  95. 

Si)(;ctnmi  of  Pleion(».     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Ibid,  cxxiii.  95. 

Variable  Stare  in  Cluster  G.C.  3636.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Ibid, 
cxxiii.  207. 

The  Star  12»>-  18.()'"-  —48°  43'  (1875.0).  By  Edwai-d  C.  Pickering.  Ibid, 
cxxiv.  21. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Cygnus,  DM.  +48°  2942.  By  Edward  C.  Picker- 
ing.    Ibid,  cxxiv.  271. 

A  history  of  the  Observatory  from  its  foundation  to  the  pi*esent  time  was 
recently  published  by  ^f  r.  Daniel  AV.  Baker,  of  Boston,  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  the  Boston  Evening  Traveller,  and  has  been  i-eprinted  in  pamphlet 
form. 

By  the  kind  assisUuice  of  Hon.  Patrick  Egan,  United  States  Minister  to 
Chili,  a  full  description  of  the  work  of  the  Obsei'vatory  in  South  America, 
prepared  by  Mr.  M.  IF.  Bailey,  was  ])ublished  at  Santiago  on  February  19, 
1890,  in  El  Ferrocarril,  and  at  Valparaiso  on  the  following  day  in  El  Mer- 
curio. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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TBB  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College:  — 

during  the  past  year  the  nsaal  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
Ml  at  the  Maseam  in  Zoology  by  Professor  Mark  and  Mr.  Parker, 
sled  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Davenport  in  the  Laboratory  work.     Dr.  Slade 

given  a  course  in  Osteology. 

•rofessor  Farlow,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Setchell,  has  given  the 
nuical  part  of  the  introductory  course  of  Natural  History, 
fessors  Whitney,  Shaler,  and  Davis,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff  gave 

usual  courses  in  Geology,  Pala?ontolog3',  Phj'sical  Geograph}-, 
.  Petrography.     Messrs.  Harris  and  Cobb  were  the  Assistants  in 
Undergraduate  instruction  of  the  Geological  Department, 
'he  Assistants  of  the  Museum,  Professors   Hagen   and   Faxon, 

Slade,  Messrs.  Garman  and  Brewster,  and  Professor  Hyatt, 
e  devoted  a  good  share  of  their  time  to  suppl3ing  specialists 
li  material  and  information  in  their  various  departments.  The 
logical  section  of  the  Museum,  containing  the  Exhibition  Rooms 

additional  Laboratories  of  that  department,  is  now  ready  for 
upancy.  On  the  first  floor  it  contains  a  large  lecture-room  with 
iatiug  capacity  of  320  students.  On  the  second  floor  are  placed 
Petrographical  Laboratories  —  one  for  general  use,  the  other  for 
anced  students.  In  the  basement  are  found  a  Chemical  Labora- 
^,  a  room  for  grinding  rocks,  a  room  for  geographical  modelling, 

a  photographic  room.  The  fourth  floor  is  occupied  b}'  the  two 
oratories  of  the  IMiysical  Geography  department.  On  the  third 
r,  the  two  Exhibition  Rooms  assigned  to  the  Geological  and 
)graphical  Collections  connect  the  Exhibition  Rooms  of  the 
seum  of  Comparative  Zoology  with  those  of  the  Botanical  and 
leralogical  departments.  These,  in  their  turn,  will  eventually 
n  into  the  Exhibition  Rooms  of  the  southwest  corner-piece 
>ining  those  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

lessrs.  W.  M.  Woodworth,  W.  Whitney,  and  G.  H.  Parker 
iled  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  bv  the  United  States  Fish 
amission  Station  at  Wood's  Holl,  for  which  the  Museum  is 
LMally  indebted  to  Colonel  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner, 
'se  gentlemen,  as  well  as  Messrs.  V.  B.  Davenport,  W.  E.  Ritter, 

Professor  Mark,  spent  some  time  at  my  Laboratory  at  Newport, 
er  collecting  material  for  future  investigation,  or  carrying  on 
2ial  work  in  the  embryology  of  Myozoa,  Annelids,  Crustacea, 
inoderm,  and  Polyps.     Mr.  Woodworth  spent  a  few  days  at  the 
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opening  of  the  season  in  putting  the  Newport  Laboratory  in  order 
for  the  reception  of  the  students.  The  Museum  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  fine  skeleton  of  a  Sperm  Whale,  about  fifty  feet 
in  length.  It  was  obtained  off  Fayal  through  the  kindness  of  Consnl 
Dabney,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Ward  for  mounting. 

We  have  continued  to  make  a  few  purchases,  mainly  to  fill  gaps  in 
our  Exhibition  Rooms.  Skins  of  some  of  the  larger  Selachians  and 
Fishes  have  been  mounted  by  Ward  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Exhibition  Rooms.  A  fine  Sea  Elephant  bus  been  placed  in  the 
Atlantic  Room.  Otherwise  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
Exhibition  Rooms.  The  collections  open  to  the  public  remain  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  in  spite  of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
visitors,  and  the  crowded  condition  of  the  rooms  on  holidays  and 
Sundays. 

Tiie  Museum  is  again  indebted  to  Messrs.  Brewster  and  Cabot, 
Professor  Faxon,  and  Dr.  Slade,  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in 
their  respective  departments,  and  for  the  care  they  have  given  to  the 
collections  in  their  charge. 

Material  has  been  sent  for  stud}'  to  Dr.  Paul  Meyer  of  Naples,  to 
l^ofessor  Goette  of  Strassburg,  to  Baron  Lily  Longchamp.  to  Dr. 
Richard  Semon.  The  Marquis  of  Doria  has  kindly  undertaken  a 
revision  of  our  collection  of  Bats.  Exchanges  have  been  made  with 
the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  through 
Professor  A.  Strauch  ;  the  Museo  Cirico  of  Milan,  through  M.  Belloti ; 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  through  Professor  L.  Vaillant ;  the  K.  K.  Hof- 
naturalien  Cabinet  (Dr.  F.  Steindachner)  ;  the  British  Museum  (Dr. 
A.  Giinther)  ;  the  University  Museum  of  Christiana  (Prof essor  Collet ; 
the  University  Museum  of  Berlin  (Professor  Mohus)  ;  Professor  Ehler 
of  Gottingen  ;  Professor  Liitken  of  the  University  Museum  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  Dr.  E.  Ramsay  of  the  Australian  Museum  of  New  South 
Wales  at  Sidney ;  C.  W.  De  Vis  of  the  Queensland  Museum  at 
Brisbane  ;  and  with  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

Of  the  Blake  Collections,  those  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Verrill 
have  not  yet  been  returned.  Professor  Perrier  and  Professor  Milne 
Edwards  have  retained  a  part  of  the  Blake  Collections,  while  working 
up  the  collections  of  the  **  Talisman."  Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  has 
continued  his  work  on  the  Report  of  the  *' Blake**  Comatulas;  the 
proofs  of  several  of  the  plates  to  accompany  his  Report  have  been 
received. 

Professor  Huxley  has  returned  the  Spirula  dredged  by  the 
^^ Blake*'  off  Grenada,  which  was  sent  him  for  comparison  while 
writing  his  Monograph  on  the  species  of  Spirula^  collected  by  the 
''Challenger.'*    . 
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Messrs.  Scott  and  Osborne  have  returned  the  larger  part  of  the 
second  and  third  instalment  of  the  Western  Vertebrates  sent  them 
for  study.  This  material  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  not  only 
from  the  work  they  have  done  upon  it  in  the  w&y  of  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  specimens,  but  also  from  the  careful  study  they  have 
bestowed  upon  the  part  of  the  collections  of  Western  fossils  which 
has  been  placed  iu  their  hands.  They  have  sent  the  manuscript  and 
drawings  of  a  second  Bulletin  on  the  fossil  mammals  from  the  White 
River  and  Loup  fork  formations,  which  is  now  in  press. 

A  number  of  exceptionally  fine  or  interesting  Crinoids  have  been 
sent  to  Messrs.  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  for  study,  to  assist  them  in 
the  preparation  of  their  magnificent  Monograph  of  the  Palaeozoic 
Crinoids.  The  Curator  of  the  Museum  has  always  felt  special  inter- 
est in  this  monograph ;  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wachs- 
muth, based  upon  his  original  collection  now  in  the  Museum.  On  the 
death  of  Professor  Agassiz,  when  Mr.  Wachsmuth  left  Cambridge, 
he  started  a  new  collection,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  devoted 
and  indefatigable  collaborator,  they  have  brought  together  a  second 
collection,  unique  in  its  way,  which  has  become  well  known  to  palae- 
ontologists from  the  ^^  Revision  of  the  Palseocrinoids."  It  is  hoped 
that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  bj'  which  this  monograph,  so 
much  of  which  is  based  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth  on  the 
collection  now  in  Cambiidge,  ma}*  eventual!}'  appear  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Museum. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  issued  during  the  past  academic 
year  are  as  follows :  — 

Of  the  Bulletin.  —  Vol.  XVI.     [Geological  Series,  Vol.  U.] 

No.  6.  The  Intrusive  and  Extrusive  Triassio  Ti*ap  Sheets  of  the  Gon- 
necUeut  Valley.  By  W.  M.  Davis  and  C.  L.  Whittle,  pp.  40.  6  plates. 
December,  1889. 

No.  7.  The  Topography  of  Florida.  By  N.  S.  Shaler.  With  a  Note  by 
A.  Agassiz.     pp.  10.    Plate.    March,  1890. 

No.  8.  On  Some  Occun'ences  of  Ottrelite  and  Ilmenite  Schist  in  New 
England.     By  J.  E.  Wolff,     pp.  7.    Apnl.  1890. 

No.  9.  On  Koratophyre  from  Marblchead  Neck,  Massachusetts.  By 
J.  II.  Sears,    pp.  6.    July,  1890.     (Vol.  XVI.  to  be  continued,) 

Vol.  XVII. 

No.  5.  The  Morpholog}'  of  the  Cai*otids,  based  on  a  Study  of  the  Blood- 
vessels of  Chlamydoselachus  anguineus  Gaiman.  By  II.  Aycrs.  pp.  34. 
Plate.     October,  1889. 

No.  G.  Cave  Animals  from  Southwestern  Missouri.  By'  S.  Garman. 
pp.  IG.     2  plates.     December,  1889. 

Vol.  XIX.     [Complete.] 

No.  1.  Studies  on  Lt»pidosteus.  Part  I.  By  E.  L.  Mark.  pp.  128. 
9  plates.     Feburary,  1890. 
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No.  2.  On  the  Egg  Membranes  and  Micropyle  of  some  Osseus  Fishes. 
By  C.  H.  Eigenmann.     pp.  26.     3  plates,     ^farch,  1890. 

No.  3.  Report  on  the  Results  of  Dredging  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  Steamer  **  Blake."  — XXXII.  Report  on  the  Nudibranchs.  By 
R.  Bergh.     pp.  28.     3  plates.     March,  1890. 

No.  4.  A  Third  Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Terrestrial 
Air-breatliing  Mollusks  of  the  United  States  and  Adjacent  Territories.  By 
W.  G.  Binney.     pp.  44.     11  plates.     May,  1890. 

Vol.  XX. 

No.  1.  The  Histology  and  Development  of  the  Eye  in  the  Lobster.  By 
G.  II.  Parker,    pp.  60.    4  plates.    May.  1890.     O^ol-  XX.  to  be  continued.) 

Of  the  Memoirs.  — Vol.  XVI. 

No.  3.  (ienesis  of  the  Arietida).  By  A.  Hyatt,  pp.  i.-xii.  238.  14  plates 
and  6  tables.  Published  in  Conjunction  with  the  Smithsonian  InstdtutioD. 
December,  1889.     (Vol.  XVI.  is  completed,) 

Vol.  XVII. 

No.  1.  The  Immature  State  of  the  Odonata.  Part  IH.  Sub-family 
Cordulina.     By  Ix)uis  Cabot,     pp.  #52.     6  plates.     February,  1890. 

We  have  published  twelve  numbers  of  the  Bulletin,  four  in  the 
Geological,  and  eight  in  the  Zoological  Series.  One  number  of  the 
Memoirs.  *'The  Genesis  of  the  Arietidae,"  by  Professor  Hyatt,  has 
been  published  jointly  with  the  Smithsonian.  This  important  memoir 
has  been  in  preparation  by  Professor  Hyatt  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  palsBontological  history  of  the 
Cephalopods. 

A  number  of  Bulletins  are  in  preparation,  representing  the  work 
of  the  students  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  in  charge  of  Professor 
Mark. 

Mr.  Ivouis  Cabot  is  preparing  the  final  part  of  his  Memoir  on  the 
Immature  State  of  the  Odonta. 

Mr.  Garman  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  Monograph  on  the  Lipa- 
ridae,  commenced  seven  years  ago  by  Professor  Putnam.  He  has 
also  nearly  completed  an  account  of  the  North  American  Reptiles. 
The  second  part  of  the  Memoir  on  the  Development  of  Osseous 
Fishes,  by  Professor  Whitman  and  myself,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
I  have  made  good  progress  in  the  preparation  of  m}'  Monograph  on 
Cahimocrinus,  of  which  twenty  plates  have  been  completed. 

The  accessions  to  the  library  show  a  decide<i  increase  in  number 
even  over  the  past  year,  which  had  shown  the  largest  accessions  thus 
far  received. 

When  Profossor  Goodiile  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds  for  an  extension  of  the  University  Museum  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  Hotiinical  de[)artment,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  should  obtain  means  for  building 
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a   sectiou   to  ('ounect  the   Natural    History   Laboratories   with   the 
Botauieal  Section. 

All  attempts  to  obtain  this  from  outside  sources  having  failed,  the 
Curator  applied  to  the  Corporation  to  advance  the  money  needed  for 
the  building  and  its  equipment,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  the 
IVtrographieal,  Geographical,  and  Geological  departments.  This  the 
Corporation  has  done,  and  as  on  former  occasions  these  advances, 
amounting  to  about  $25,000,  will  have  to  be  repaid  from  the  income 
of  the  Museum.  This  will  naturally  cripple  our  resources  for  six  or 
seven  years,  unless  the  sum  can  be  provided  for  the  Museum  by  the 
friends  of  the  Geological  department.  The  Geological  Section,  now 
finished,  completes  the  plan  of  the  laboratories  for  the  Zoological, 
Geological,  and  Geographical  departments,  and  we  are  now  well  pro- 
vided with  laboratories,  though  their  equipment  still  leaves  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired,  as  also  in  way  of  models  for  the  Geographical 
and  CJeological  departments,  and  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  Vivarium 
and  Aquarium  for  the  Zoological  department.  For  these  objects  an 
iulditional  $8000  is  required.  Ample  room  is  now  provided  for  the 
exhibition  of  everything  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  public,  and  this 
space  need  never  be  enlarged,  while  the  efficiency  of  the  exhibit  can 
always  be  improved  by  culling  out  poor  specimens  and  replacing 
them  by  better  or  more  interesting  types.  Of  courae  the  University 
may,  in  the  course  of  time,  outgrow  the  laboratories,  but  there  is 
ample  room  for  their  expansion  in  the  corner-piece  which  is  eventu- 
ally to  connect  the  main  building  of  the  University  Museum  with  the 
Peabody  Museum,  forming  the  South  wing  of  the  structure. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  the  organization  of  the  Museum  to 
which  I  should  like  to  cull  attention.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  North 
wing,  the  part  of  our  structure  called  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoolojfv*  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  our  collections  intended  for 
study  and  not  for  exhibition.  I  can  safely  say  that  there  is  no 
nuiseum  in  which  the  system  of  storage  of  both  dry  and  alcoiiolic 
specimens  is  as  convenient  for  access  as  that  of  the  Museum  collec- 
tion. SiKJcial  rooms  are  devoted  to  special  subjects,  and  they  are  so 
arranged  that  a  number  of  specialists  could  work  at  the  same  time  on 
any  part  of  the  collections  without  inconvenienci*.  For  the  alcoholic 
collections  two  rooms,  30  by  40  feet,  are  reserved  in  the  basement  for 
such  use.  In  the  rooms  containing  the  dry  collection  (both  recent 
and  fossil)  the  space  a<ljoiinng  the  windows  has  been  equipped  with 
tables.  A  large  space  is  everywhere  left,  ample  for  the  needs  of 
specialists  interested  in  any  part  of  our  collection.  This  space  is  an 
ecpiivalent  of  h  ])y  40  feet  in  ciich  of  tl\e  nineteen  rooms  in  which  the 
collections  are  stored.     It  is  this  part  of  tlie  Museum  which  1  sliould 
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like  to  make  more  available  to  students  aud  specialists.  Bat  without 
a  larger  staff  to  oversee  the  rooms  while  they  may  be  occupied,  it  is 
impossible  to  grant  the  unrestricted  use  of  our  collections  to  those 
who  might  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  we  are  able  to  give  for 
studv. 

The  practice  of  sending  collections  to  specialists  for  study  is  ruin- 
ous to  the  specimens  ;  each  invoice  involves  considerable  work  on  Uie 
part  of  the  Assistants,  and  the  danger  of  misplacing  labels  during 
the  packing  and  unpacking  is  very  considerable.  So  that  in  the 
future  we  shall  be  obliged,  on  the  ground  of  safetj'  for  our  collec- 
tions, to  refuse  to  send  specimens  out  of  the  building,  and  to  invite 
the  specialists  to  avail  themselves  of  our  facilities  on  the  spot.  The 
staff  of  the  Museum  is  somewhat  crippled  at  present,  there  being  do 
Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Invertebrates.  As  this  collection  c^n. 
however,  be  otherwise  cared  for,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  MuseuoQ 
Faculty  not  to  fill  this  place  until  the  Museum  is  out  of  debt.  I 
would  also  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  regular  Assist- 
ant for  the  care  of  our  Vertebrate  Fossil  Collections.  These  are 
already  quite  extensive,  and  the  collections  we  receive  in  the  future 
from  the  West  must  of  necessity  be  very  large.  But  at  present  the 
Museum  has  no  means  to  pa}*  such  an  Assistant,  nor  have  we  the 
means  to  spend  from  $5000  to  $6000  annually  for  a  number  of  years 
in  making  explorations  of  Western  territories  in  order  to  fill  our  gaps, 
both  in  the  fossils  of  the  various  well-known  Western  fossiliferous 
beds,  and  in  the  systematic  series  of  fossils  which  are  found  there. 
The  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  Skeletons  of  Mammals 
receives  no  remuneration  from  the  Museum. 

The  Museum  publications  are  strictly  limited  to  the  work  done  in 
the  Museum  by  the  Professors  and  their  Assistants,  and  the  students 
of  the  various  laboratories,  or  to  the  work  of  specialists  based  upon 
the  Museum  collections. 

The  arrangement  of  our  PalsBontological  Rooms  progi^esses  very 
slowly,  mainly  for  want  of  funds  for  the  nece^ssai^  cases.  It  would 
require  about  820,000  to  place  on  exhibition  a  suitable  selection  of 
our  fossils. 

Provision  has  been  made,  by  borrowing  the  needed  money  from  the 
Corporation,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  fossils  for  the  Tertiary  Rooms, 
which  promise  to  be  our  most  valuable  and  instructive  Exhibition 
Rooms.  The  acquisition  of  a  fine  series  of  Pampas  Mammals,  ob- 
tained through  the  agency  of  Professor  Henry  A.  Ward,  including 
niountable  skeletons  of  M3iodon,  Glyptodon,  Lestodon,  Scolidothe- 
rium,  and  Texodon.  will  necessitate  a  redistribution  of  the  space 
assigned  to  the  Tertiary  Faunjv.     In  order  to  provide  for  the  room 
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required  by  North  American  Tertiary  Mammals,  two  rooms  at  least 

will  be  required  which  can  be  advantageously  filled  with  interesting 

and  instructive  specimens  of  tertiary  fossils  for  exhibition,  and  the 

Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  Faunae  will  each  have  to  be  limited  to  one 

n)om. 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 
(Cambridge,  October  1, 1890. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabodj*  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  University 
held  its  annual  meeting  this  day  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  Boston,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  presiding.  Present, 
Messi-s.  Winthrop,  Levering,  Scudder,  Putnam,  and  Wheatland. 

Mr.  Putnam,  the  Peabody  Professor  and  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
presented  the  24th  Annual  Report,  which  was  accepted  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

An  abstract  was  read,  and  a  copy  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
President  Eliot  as  the  Report  of  this  Board  to  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  WHEATLAND,  Secretary, 
2  Decembbr,  1890. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PEABODY  PROFESSOR  OF 
AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  : 

Gentlemen,  —  The  results  of  the  past  year  exhibit  a  great  and 
growing  interest  in  the  Museum  and  its  s[)ecial  work.  Never  before 
has  so  much  encouragement  been  given  or  more  interest  manifested. 
The  value  of  the  Museum  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  Its  im- 
portance as  a  school  of  anthropology  acknowledged.  The  peculiar 
conditions  attending  its  foundation  as  an  independent  institution, 
which  at  the  same  time  should  foim  a  constituent  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity, have  both  helped  Jind  hindered  its  advancement.  But  the  time 
has  now  come  when  the  re(|uiremonts  of  advanced  education  demand 
a  closer  connection  between  this  and  the  other  departments  of  the 
University. 
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The  Building.  —  A  3'ear  ago  mention  was  made  of  the  addition  of 
sixty  feet  to  our  building,  which  more  than  doubled  the  space  for  the 
exhibition  of  collections.     It  was  then  stated  that  if  we  were  to 
depend  on  the  income  of  the  small  building  fund,  now  remaining,  for 
casing  these  new  halls,  there  would  be  a  delay  of  several  ^'ears  before 
the  rooms  could  be  arranged  and  opened  to  students  and  visitors.    It 
therefore  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  this  great  loss  of  time 
has  been  reduced  b}'  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Warren  of 
Boston,  who,  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Europe  last  summer,  sent 
me  her  check  for  $7000,  with  the  request  that  $5000  should  be  ex- 
pended in  cases  for  one  of  the  new  halls.     This  liberality  on  the  part 
of  one  who  has  before  shown  a  practical  interest  in  the  Museum  has 
furnished  the  means  of  carr3'ing  on  this  work  during  the  year,  so  that 
b}'  spring  we  shall  be  able  to  begin  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens 
in  one  of  the  new  galleries  and  in  the  cases  in  the  Lecture  Hall.     The 
cases  are  alsb  being  made  for  the  first  gallery,  which  is  given  up 
temporarily'  to  the  Semitic  Collection  of  the  University,  founded  by 
Mr.  Jiicob  II.  SchiiT  of  New  York.    The  understanding  in  this  matter 
is  that  the  University  shall  pay  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  that  on  the 
removal   of  the  Semitic  Collection  to  its  permanent  home  we  shall 
refund  the  cost  of  the  cases  so  far  as  they  are  made  as  permanent 
cases  in  the  gallery  and  under  our  direction.     This  assistance  on  our 
part  enables  the  Semitic  department  to  make  immediate  use  of  the 
liberal  gift  of  Mr.  SchifT,  and  to  display  during  the  present  winter  au 
instructive  collection  of  casts  of  Assyrian  slabs  and  such  other  objects 
as  have  already  been  secured.     The  establishment  of  this  new  depart- 
ment, which  has  so  much  in  common  with  our  own,  cannot  but  suggest 
the  possibility  of  the  addition  of  others  which  shall  include  Indian, 
Egyptian,  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

In  relation  to  our  part  of  the  University  Museum,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  have  one  hundred  feet  to  cover  by  an  addition 
to  our  present  building  before  the  southwestern  comer-block  is 
reached,  and  that  we  should  hasten  to  secure  the  necessar}"  money 
for  this  purpose.  The  important  collections  which  for  several  years 
have  been  stored,  and  the  specimens  obtained  by  our  now  active  work 
in  the  fiold,  will  fill  the  new  rooms  as  soon  as  the  cases  are  read}'. 
Moreover,  until  the  whole  building  is  erected  and  we  know  the  full 
amount  of  room  available  for  the  purpose,  the  pei'fect  arrangement  of 
the  Museum,  in  which  all  the  collections  are  to  be  exhibited  in  their 
natural  sequence  and  order,  is  impossible.  Of  the  original  building 
fund  of  $60,000  given  by  Mr.  Peabody  there  is  still  nearly  one  half 
remaining,  and  this  it  seems  most  desirable  to  keep  as  a  permanent 
fund,  using  the  interest  for  cases  and  incidentals  as  occasions  arise. 
The  other  half  of  the  fund  is  represented  by  a  building  which,  with  its 
cases  and  equipment,  has  cost  over  $110,000.  Thus  the  original 
purpose  of  the  founder  has  already  been  more  than  fulfilled.  What 
is  needed  now  is  $100,000  for  the  completion  of  our  part  of  the 
University  Museum  building. 

The  Collections.  —  Many  important  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Museum  during  the  year,  not  only  from  the  special  explorations, 
but  also  by  purchase  and  l\v  gifts.     Among  the  latter,  special  mention 
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must  be  made  of  an  extremely  interesting  collection  secured  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Bowditch  while  in  Mexico.  This  was  brought  together  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  living  in  the  State  of  Oajaea  for  some  time, 
and  had  obtained  the  specimens  in  part  from  the  Mexicans  and  in 
part  by  his  own  collecting.  Many  were  taken  from  graves,  while 
others  were  ploughed  up  on  cultivated  fields  or  gathered  from  other 
sources.  The  collection  contains  a  number  of  objects  made  of  jade- 
ite,  including  several  carved  pieces,  among  which  is  a  large  bead 
cai'ved  to  repi*esent  a  human  face.  There  are  m&ny  human  heads  in 
pottery  of  a  general  character,  differing  from  the  smaller  heads  so 
common  about  the  p^'ramids  of  San  Juan  Tcotihuacan,  and  also  a  lot 
of  unquestionably  ancient  pottery  vessels  of  many  forms.  Among 
them  is  one  large  vase  in  the  form  of  a  human  figure,  with  a  curved 
and  greatly  exaggerated  nose,  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  singular  orna- 
ment over  the  head.  This  so  closely  resembles  the  representations 
of  the  human  face  and  the  head-ornament  in  some  of  the  carvings  in 
stone  found  on  the  ancient  buildings  of  Yucatan  as  to  strongly  sug- 
gest the  identity  of  their  origin.  There  are  several  other  vases  of 
human  form,  three  of  which  have  open  spaces  through  the  e^'es  and 
mouth.  A  necklace  of  large  stone  beads  is  represented  on  each  of 
these  figures.  There  are  also  several  carved  stones  which  are  believed 
to  be  representations  of  ancient  Mexican  gods. 

The  Mexican  collection  has  also  been  increased  by  gifts  from  Mrs. 
Warren,  comprising  numerous  objects  of  interest  purchased  while 
travelling  in  that  country.*  Among  the  most  important  is  a  large  red 
jar  of  ancient  pottery  from  Oholula  and  several  of  the  '*  gods"  both 
in  pottery  and  stone. 

Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  who  in  many  ways  is  continually  showing 
his  interest  in  the  Museum,  has  recently  given  the  moulds  —  made  at 
his  expense  by  Mr.  P^lward  Thompson  several  yQ&rs  ago  —  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  western  face  of  the  ancient  building  at  Labna 
known  as  the  Palace.  By  a  cast  from  these  moulds  we  shall  be  able 
to  represent  a  portion  of  this  remarkable  building  with  its  strange 
carvings  in  stone.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  during  his  visit 
to  this  country  last  summer  Mr.  Thompson  made  several  casts  for 
the  Museum  from  moulds  of  carved  stone-slabs  which  he  had  taken  in 
Yucatan.  For  these  he  kindly  provided  the  material,  and  did  the 
work  with  his  own  hands,  that  we  might  have  perfect  reproductions  of 
the  original  carvings. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  also  mention  a  collection  of  human  crania 
from  the  ruins  near  Zuni,  collected  b^*  the  llemenway  Southwestern 
Archaeological  Expedition  and  kindly  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hem- 
en  way.  The}'  are  of  particular  interest  for  comparison  with  a  collec- 
tion we  have  from  C'olorado,  and  show  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  artificial  deformation  in  the  latter  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  former.  We  await  with  interest  Dr.  Wasliington  Matthews'  paper 
on  the  crania  collected  by  the  Hemenway  expedition  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Gushing. 

From  Miss  Fletcher  wo  liave  received  many  objects  obtained  dur- 
ing her  long  visits  to  the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Winnelmiro,  Sioux,  and  Nez 
Perc6  Indians,  all  of  which  illustrate  customs  of  tiie  past  wliich  are 
fast  giving  way  before  the  changes  now  rapidly  taking  place  among 
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the  Indian  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  among  the  i*ecent  gifts,  and 
one  showing  in  an  impressive  manner  the  high  esteem  in  which  she  is 
held  by  her  friends  the  Omahas,  is  that  of  the  Sacred  Pole  with  scalps 
of  noted  enemies  of  the  tribe,  the  sacred  pipe,  arrows,  and  other 
objects  used  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with  this  emblem  of  power 
and  authority.  Tliese  most  sacred  of  all  objects,  held  dear  to  the 
tribe  and  probably'  never  before  seen  by  the  eyes  of  another  race, 
together  with  the  other  contents  of  the  Sacred  Tent  —  of  which  men- 
tion was  made  in  a  former  report  —  were  given  to  Miss  Fletcher  and 
her  particular  Omaha  friend  and  associate  in  much  of  her  work  — 
Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche.  These  relics  were  given  b}'  their  last  guar- 
dian in  the  tribe  to  be  cared  for  as  a  sacred  trust  in  this  Museum. 
Since,  largely  through  her  efforts,  the  people  have  become  citizens 
and  been  brought  to  civilized  ways,  these  objects  no  longer  form  part 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  tribe,  and  were  given  up  to  her  keeping 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  adoption  of  a  new  life.  We  can 
probably  never  obtain  another  group  of  objects  telling  so  much  of  the 
past  customs  of  the  Indians  as  these  strange,  m^^sterious  emblems 
which  for  centuries  have  influenced  the  acts  of  a  united  ]>eople. 
Their  ethnological  value  is  greatly  enhanced  b}'  the  information  col- 
lected by  Miss  Fletcher  during  her  residence  among  the  Omahas 
relating  to  the  superstitions  and  ceremonies  connected  with  these 
sacred  emblems  of  the  tribe. 

B}'  purchase  we  have  made  a  small  addition  to  our  Peruvian  col- 
lection of  pottery  and  also  obtained  a  number  of  potter}'  vessels, 
stone  implements,  and  carved  stones  from  Chiriqui  from  the  well- 
known  collector,  Mr.  J.  A.  McNiel.  Unfortunately  a  large  part  of 
this  collection  was  in  a  badly-damaged  condition,  probably  owing  in 
great  measure  to  carelessness  in  examining  and  repacking  it  at 
the  New  York  Custom  House. 

Another  important  collection,  obtained  by  purchase,  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  implements,  weapons,  masks,  and  other  objects  from 
New  Guinea  and  from  several  islands  of  the  Pacific,  adding  very 
much  of  interest  to  our  collections  from  the  natives  of  these  islands, 
who  are  now  so  rapidly  changing  their  modes  of  life  and  giving  up 
their  aboriginal  weapons  and  implements  for  those  of  European  man- 
ufacture, that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  secure  such  a  collec- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

We  have  also  received  a  number  of  casts  fi*om  Paris,  and  manv 
others  are  on  their  way.  These  comprise  all  the  most  important 
casts  made  from  moulds  taken  by  M.  D^sir^  Chamay  during  the 
Lorillard  Expedition  to  Yucatan  and  other  parts  of  Mexico.  They 
have  been  offered  to  the  Museum  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  are 
indispensable  in  illustrating  the  singular  art  and  hieroglyphic  writing 
of  the  ancient  builders  of  the  great  stone  structures  in  Yucatan.  It 
is  thus  essential  that  we  should  have  them  to  fill  out  our  already 
important  collection  relating  to  ancient  Mexico.  It  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  so  economize  our  resources  as  to  pay  for  these  instructive 
casts,  even  under  the  liberal  terms  at  which  we  can  obtain  them; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  instances  when  we  must  lake  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  that  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  an  ever-increasing  regret. 
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Another  collection  has  been  placed  in  the  Museum,  subject  to  pur- 
chase, which  should  be  secured  if  possible.  It  consists  of  a  lot  of 
copper  implements  accidentally  found  by  a  sailor  some  years  ago 
while  in  the  Province  of  Tobasco,  Mexico.  These  implements  form 
an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  upon  the  working  of  stone  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  They  are  mostly  tools  of  rather  large 
size  and  show  by  their  battered  edges  that  they  were  used  iu  cutting 
hard  substances.  Very  few  copper  implements  of  any  kind  have  been 
found  in  this  region  —  and  none,  to  ray  knowledge,  like  several  speci- 
mens in  this  lot  —  while  it  has  always  been  supposed  from  the  evidence 
of  the  ancient  pictographs  that  copper  implements,  and  probably 
bronze  also,  were  common  in  ancient  times.  The  fact  that  these 
implements  were  found  together  makes  them  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Toward  the  purchase  of  this  collection  a  friend  off  ere  ^250. 
It  is  hoi)ed  that  the  8500  still  required  for  their  purchase  may  be 
obtained. 

Explorations.  — Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  several  friends,  par- 
ticularlj'  Mrs.  Warren,  Mrs.  Ware,  Mr.  C.  P.  Bowditch,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  the  field  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
year  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent.  Several  explorations  are  still 
unfinished  and  will  be  better  left  undescribed  until  another  year.  Of 
others  mention  will  now  be  made. 

Mr.  Hilborne  T.  Cresson  devoted  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  a 
further  examination  of  the  gravels  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
and  in  connection  with  Mr.  (.-harles  Ottey  of  Cla^'mont,  Delaware, 
explored  a  rock-shelter  near  Chelsea,  Pennsylvania,  where  an  exten- 
sive collection  was  obtained,  for  which  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Ottej'.  I-.ater  in  the  season  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Ernest  Volk 
joined  the  party  in  Ohio,  and  during  the  examination  of  the  gravels 
along  the  Little  Miami  Valley  and  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  re- 
warded bv  the  discoverv  of  two  ancient  hearths,  one  of  which  was  13 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bottom  land.  On  the  burnt  stones  was 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ashes  and  charcoal.  This  is  by  far  the 
oldest  of  the  hearths  which  have  been  ex|)osed  by  the  action  of  the 
river,  as  first  notice<l  by  Dr.  Metz,  and  whatever  its  age  may  be,  it 
is  now  certain  that  man  was  living  in  this  valley  at  the  time  when  it 
was  slowly  filling  with  the  alluvium  forming  the  rich  bottom  land  of 
the  vallev. 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  future  explorations  that 
others  should  be  trained  to  carry  on  the  work  after  the  methods  by 
which  we  have  already  secured  such  important  results,  I  this  year 
established  two  camps  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miaipi  River.  The 
first  was  at  the  Turner  group,  where  I  have  been  exploring  nearly 
every  season  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  valued  cooperation  of 
Dr.  Metz,  who  has  had  chaise  of  the  work  when  I  was  not  on  the 
ground,  and  who  continues  to  give  all  the  time  he  can  take  from  his 
professional  duties.  This  camp  was  placed  in  charge  of  Marshall  H. 
Saville  on  the  first  of  June;  later  Mr.  Ernest  Volk  joined  him,  and 
for  A  short  time  Mr.  H.  T.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Dorsey  were  at  this 
camp. 

Mr.  Volk,  before  and  after  working  iu  Ohio,  was  engaged  in  explo- 
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rations  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  whei*e  he  obtained  interesting  results 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  future  Report. 

About  twenty  miles  up  the  Little  Miami  from  the  Turner  group,  at 
the  town  of  Fosters,  the  river  flows  south  for  a  short  distance  through 
a  deep  gorge.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  a  steep  ascent  leads  to 
a  high,  narrow  plateau.  This  plateau  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
tributary  known  as  Cline's  Run,  which  flows  southward  and  eastward 
to  the  river.  The  plateau  is  surrounded  by  the  river  and  creek  ex- 
cept on  its  northern  side.  Around  the  steep  sides  of  this  hill  and 
cutting  across  the  northern  and  part  of  the  southern  portions  there  is 
a  singular  structure  of  burnt  cla^'  and  stones  which  has  long  been  an 
object  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  For  several  years  it  has  been 
our  wish  to  explore  this  place,  and  finall}',  tlirough  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Metz  —  with  whom  I  have  several  times  visited  the  spot  —  Mr. 
Clemence  Schimmel  and  Mr.  (^eorge  Clarke,  owners  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  larger  part  of  this  ancient  work  is  situated,  kindly 
consented  to  our  exploring  that  portion  of  their  land.  Taking  Mr. 
Cresson  and  Mr.  Dorscy  as  assistants,  I  established  a  camp  within  the 
enclosure,  under  the  oaks,  maples,  and  other  trees  of  an  apparently 
primeval  forest.  These  trees  had  been  presei*ved  by  the  forethought 
of  Mr.  Clarke's  father  and  are  guarded  by  their  present  owner  with  a 
care  quite  unusual  in  our  forest-destro^'ing  race.  I  remained  here  for 
nearly  a  mouth,  and  then  left  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Dorse}'  to  do  all 
they  could  until  the  last  of  September.  Much  of  interest  was  dis- 
covered in  relation  to  this  singular  structure,  of  which  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  is  given  in  my  full  Rejx)rt. 

Lectures  and  Instruction.  — As  in  former  j-ears,  the  Curator  has 
given  occasional  lectures  in  the  Museum,  and  several  social  meetings 
have  been  held  in  our  halls,  on  which  occasions  he  has  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  addresses  on  special  topics  of  anthropology'.  In  this 
connection  the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy*  of  Dental  Science 
may  be  mentioned,  at  which  a  series  of  skulls  was  exhibited  showing 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  jaws  and  peculiar  conditions  of  growth  and 
wear  of  teeth  among  the  various  prehistoric  peoples  and  Indian  tribes 
of  America.  Much  interest  was  awakened  in  the  profession  b}'  call- 
ing attention  to  man\'  affections  of  the  teeth  which  have  been  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  effects  of  civilization. 

The  Harvard  Historical  Society  also  held  a  meeting  in  our  rooms, 
at  which  time  an  account  was  given  of  the  different  prehistoric  peoples 
of  America,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  their  crania  and  works  of  art. 
At  the  opening  of  the  present  term,  b}'  the  request  of  Professor  Chan- 
ning,  a  lecture  was  given  to  his  class  in  Earl^'  American  Historj'  on 
the  peoples  of  this  Continent  before  and  at  the  time  of  Columbus. 
Sevenil  schools  and  classes  have  visited  the  Museum  and  when  possi- 
ble the  Curator  has  given  them  explanations  of  the  collections.  In 
this  wa}'  something  has  been  done  toward  making  known  the  plans 
and  resources  of  the  Museum. 

During  the  present  year  three  private  students  have  been  in  attend- 
ance for  laboratorv  instruction,  and  two  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  have  entered  for  a  three-years*  course  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.     As  this  department  has  not  heretofore  been  included  among 
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those  in  which  this  high  degree  can  be  obtained,  no  regular  coarse  of 
study  had  been  planned,  and  therefore  the  following  outline  of  a 
course  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  is  that 
opou  which  the  studies  of  graduate  students  selecting  this  depart- 
ment will  be  based. 

OUTLINE  OF  A  COURSE  IN  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETH- 
NOLOGY FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS. 

Laboratory  Work.  —  A  study  of  implements,  utensils,  and  ornaments  made 
of  stone,  and  the  methods  of  their  manufacture.  The  student  thus  learning  to 
identify  the  many  kinds  of  stone  used  by  primitive  man  for  various  purposes  and 
the  different  methods  by  wliich  desired  results  were  obtained. 

A  similar  study  of  objects  made  of  bone,  horn,  ivory,  shell,  and  other  parts 
of  animals,  including  identification  of  these  parts  and  of  the  animals  to  which 
they  belong ;  thus  requiring  of  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  groups 
of  animals  and  particularly  of  comparative  osteology.  Also  the  study  of  vari- 
ous objects  made  of  wood. 

A  study  of  textile  fabrics  of  prehistoric  times ;  the  methods  of  plaiting,  braid- 
ing, and  weaving;  the  identification  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  used  for 
these  purposes.  The  student  thus  learning  to  use  the  lens  and  the  micro8COi>c 
and  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  tissues  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  methods  of  tlie  manufacture  of  pottery ;  including  a  study  of  the  differ- 
ent clays  and  their  combination  with  various  materials,  and  the  several  ways  of 
forming  vessels  and  other  pottery  objects. 

The  determination  of  ores  and  metals,  the  manner  of  working  them,  and  the 
methods  of  manufacture  into  implements,  ornaments,  etc. 

The  study  of  decoration  —  plastic  work,  cutting,  carving,  painting,  and  plait- 
ing; the  methods  and  materials  used,  etc.,  etc. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  man  as  determined  by  a  comparative  study  of 
his  bones.  Craniolog>',  anthropometry,  and  the  determination  of  races  and  vari- 
eties of  man  so  far  as  possible  from  his  bony  structure,  etc. 

Museum  Work.  —  How  to  handle  and  use  specimens.  Plan  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Museum.  Labelling,  numbering,  cataloguing,  etc.  Thus  teaching 
the  student  how  to  make  use  of  the  Museum  and  enabling  him  to  find  and  prop- 
erly use  specimens  required  for  the  next  part  of  his  work. 

CoMrARATivE  Archaeoloov.  —  The  student  is  required  to  make  a  compara- 
tive study  of  objects  from  various  parts  of  America  and  of  other  countries. 
Thus  leading  to  a  study  of  the  migrations  of  peoples  as  indicated  by  the  remains 
of  their  handiwork. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  —  Including  instruction  in  geol- 
ogy with  particular  reference  to  the  formation  of  gravel-beds,  peat-bogs,  the 
cutting  of  river  valleys,  the  formation  of  caves,  etc. 

Field  Work. — Comprising  surface  geology,  the  exploration  of  shell-heaps 
and  other  refuse-piles,  old  village-sites,  burial-places,  mounds,  earthworks,  etc., 
and,  when  possible,  of  the  ruins  of  cli£f-dwelliiigs  and  pueblos  of  the  soutli-west, 
and  of  the  ancient  stone  structures  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  is  supplemented 
by  the  study  of  photographs,  drawings,  and  casts  of  such  structures  as  the  stu- 
dent may  be  unable  to  visit ;  all  leading  to  a  study  of  the  conditions  under  which 
man  has  lived  in  America ;  his  home  life ;  and  also  the  development  of  archi- 
tecture. 
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Ethnology.  —  A  study  of  the  native  peoples  of  the  American  Continent', 
their  skeletons,  customs,  manner  of  life,  dwellings,  arts,  traditions,  mythf, 
religions,  pictographs.  languages,  etc.  This  part  of  the  course  —  excepting  the 
study  of  weapons  and  other  implements,  utensils,  ornaments,  customs,  and  skel* 
etons  in  the  Museum  —  is  largely  confined  to  special  reading  of  some  of  theearlj 
writers  relating  to  America  and  of  works  on  the  customs,  myths,  rcligion(<,  and 
languages  of  the  American  peoples. 


Instruction  in  the  Museum  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  talks  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  work  is  guided  and  directed  both  in  the  Museum  and  in  the  fieUI. 
Students  are  required  to  make  drawings  of  specimens  studied,  also  to  write 
descriptions  of  objects,  and  to  draw  to  scale  and  report  in  full  upon  earthworks, 
etc.,  observed  in  the  field. 

The  course  here  briefiy  outlined  is  intended  to  g^ve  the  graduate  student  as 

thorough  training  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  as  is  possible  in  a 

three-years*  course  of  study  and  to  prepare  him  for  carrying  on  independent 

research. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Peabody  Professor  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

The  Visiting  Committee. — The  reorganization  of  the  Visiting 
Committees  aiJipointed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  b}'  which  a  Special 
Committee  was  assigned  to  this  department,  has  proved  of  great  im- 
portance in  advancing  the  diversified  interests  of  the  Museum.  The 
Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Augustus  Uemenway,  Dr.  Francis  M. 
Weld,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Professor  Henrj'  W.  Hajnes,  Mr. 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  has  held  reg- 
ular meetings  at  the  Museum  and  in  Boston,  at  which  the  welfare  of 
the  Museum  has  been  discussed  and  various  plans  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  department  of  the  University  have  been  considered. 
In  full  sympathy  with  my  hopes  that  assistants  may  be  trained  to  aid 
in  the  care  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Bowditch  and  Dr.  Weld  have  agreed 
to  furnish  S500  a  year  for  three  years  as  a  fellowship  for  a  student- 
assistant.  This  fellowship  is  now  held  b}'  Mr.  Marshall  H.  Savilie, 
who  has  been  a  special  student  with  me  for  nearly  two  years. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  Mrs.  Mary  Hem- 
enway  has  also  made  an  offer  of  $10,000  for  the  foundation  of  another 
fellowship  to  be  held  by  a  graduate  student  in  this  department.  This 
offer  is  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  be  accepted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, looking  to  the  full  acknowledgment  of  this  department  as  open 
to  graduate  students.  The  Committee  have  other  plans  in  contem- 
plation which  will  still  further  advance  this  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  their  cordial  support  in  our 
undertakings. 

The  Thaw  Fellowship.  — Another  most  gratifying  incident  of  the 
year  is  the  recent  gift  of  $30,000  for  a  fellowship  fund  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Copley  Thaw  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  While  this  foundation  is 
primarily  due  to  her  appreciation  of  the  important  labors  of  Miss 
Alice  C.  Fletcher  among  the  Indians,  yet  the  Museum  would  not 
have  been  selected  as  the  medium  for  carrying  out  her  generous 
intentions,  nor  would  the  gift  have  been  made  a  perpetual  fellowship, 
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had  not  Mrs.  Thaw  been  full}'  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  done  under  the  direction  of  this  Museum.     The  gift  is  all  the 
more  gratifying  to  us  because  it  comes  from  a  distant  source,  and' 
also  because  Miss  Fletcher  has  been  associated  with  the  Museum  as  a 
special  assistant  during  all  her  noble  work  among  the  Indians. 
The  following  is  a  cop}'  of  the  letter  of  trust :  — 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  1,  1890. 

To  THE  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  —  It  is  my  wish  to  aid  and  further  the  philanthropic  and  scientific 
work  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  among  the  North  Amerionn  Indians. 

This  work  has  been  successfully  carried  on  by  Miss  Fletcher  for  many  years, 
as  well  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  as  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  do,  therefore,  herewith  give  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Henry  Wheatland, 
FrancLs  C.  I-K)well,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Samuel  II.  Scudder,  Joseph  Lovcring, 
and  Frederic  W.  Putnam,  all  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  successors,  ''  Trustees 
OF  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  in 
connection  with  Harvard  University,**  thirty  (30)  bonds  of  the  Girard 
Point  Stora«;e  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nos.  335  to  364  inclusive,  each  for 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  (81000)  dollars,  principal  dated  April  1,  1890,  and  pay- 
able fifty  years  after  the  date  thereof,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  one  half  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  being  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  ($80,000)  dollars  principal ;  to  be  held  as  a  trust 
for  the  following  purposes  : 

The  full  income  of  the  fund  to  be  paid  regularly  as  a  salary  to  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher  during  her  life,  or  so  long  as  she  may  continue  to  carry  on  such  work 
as  I  have  here  indicated  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum ; 
it  being  understood  that  in  case  of  her  inability  to  carry  on  the  work,  whether  by 
cause  of  sickness  or  from  old  age,  the  income  of  the  fund  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  to  her. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  I  hereby  direct  that  the 
income  of  the  fund  shall  be  thereafter  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  salary  of 
such  person  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  to  succeed 
Alice  C.  Fletcher  to  carry  on  the  same  line  of  work  and  research  relating  to  the 
Indian  race  of  America  or  other  ethnological  and  archaeological  investigations. 

It  is  my  wish  that  in  memory  of  my  late  husband,  William  Thaw,  who  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  philanthropic  and  scientific  labors  of  Miss  Fletcher,  this 
Trust  Fund  should  be  invested  and  known  as  '*  The  ThaM-  Fellowship  Fund.** 

The  said  Trustees  do  hereby  accept  the  trust  hereinbefore  set  forth  and 
defined,  and  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  bonds  hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

Witness  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  parties  the  day  and  year  first  aforesaid. 

Attest  :  MARY  COPLEY  THAW. 

As  to  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Thaw,  William  Thaw,  Jr. 

Library  and  Publications.  —  As  the  scope  of  our  library  is  neces- 
saril}'  limited,  and  we  seldom  purchase  a  book,  its  growth  is  slow. 
This  is  of  less  importance,  how<*ver,  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
Creneral  Library  of  the  University  did  not  furnish  us  with  catalogue- 
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cards  of  all  volumes  and  papers  pertaining  to  archaeology,  ethnology* 
and  kindred  subjects  received  at  the  General  Librar}*.     Six  hundred 
and  twenty-four  catalogue-cards,   including  books   and    pamphlets 
received  by  our  own  library  and  catalogued  by  the  General  Librar}', 
have  been  added  during  the  year.     We  have  received  seventy  vol- 
umes and  sixty-nine  pamphlets  as  gifts  from  thirtj'-seven  persons 
and  fifty-eight  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  have 
purchased  eight  other  volumes.     Thirty  photographs  have  been  given 
by  ten  persons.     The  library  is  open  for  consultation  to  any  member 
of  the  University  and  volumes  are  often  loaned  for  special  purposes. 
Of  the  Special  Papers,  the  2nd  and  3rd  numbers  are  now  in  press 
and  will  soon  be  issued.     The  2nd  is  a  Memoir  and  Vocabulary  of  the 
Karankawa  Indians  bv  Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet  and  others.     The  3rd 
comprises  a  valuable  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  on  the  Atlatl 
or  Spear-thrower  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  illustrated  by  three  plates. 

Gifts  of  Money.  —  In  no  former  year  have  the  friends  of  the 
Museum  been  so  generous  in  giving  their  aid.  Gifts  for  current 
expenses  have  been  received  which,  in  the  sum  total,  exceed  the 
regular  income  from  our  funds,  while  the  endowment  of  the  William 
Thaw  Fellowship  has  added  $30,000  to  the  amount  held  in  trust.  The 
gifts  for  immediate  use  have  been  as  follows :  — 

From  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Warren,  Boston,  for  cases $5,000.00 

and  for  explorations 2,000.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ware,  Boston,  for  explorations 1,000.00 

Capt.  Nathan  Applcton,  Boston,  for  explorations 100.00 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  for  salary  of  assistant 100.00 

Dr.  Francis  M.  Weld,  Jamaica  Plain,  for  salary  of  assistant  25.00 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies,  New  York,  for  salary  of  assistant   ....  25.00 

New  England  Telephone  Co.,  Boston,  for  Museum  expenses    .  28.00 

$8,278.00 

Although  in  earlier  years  a  few  gifts  were  made  to  the  Museum  in 
the  form  of  collections  purchased  and  presented  —  notably  the  Nico- 
lucci  collection  from  Italy,  by  the  Hon.  Theodore  L^-man — ami 
many  gifts  of  collections  of  great  pecuniary  value  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time,  yet  the  first  gift  of  money  to  be  expended  in  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  the  Museum  was  that  of  Dr.  Wm.  Mack  in  18iJl. 

In  1881.  —  Dr.  William  Mack  of  Salem,  aided  a  special  exploration 

by  the  gift  of $75.00 

In  1882.  —  In  response  to  a  circular  letter  asking  assistance  for  the 
explorations  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee,  and  by  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman  and  the  late 
John  C.  Phillips,  both  Trustees  at  the  time,  there  was 

received  from  eleven  ladies  and  gentlemen 3,350.00 

There  was  also  received  toward  the  salary  of  an  assistant  .  225.00 
and  in  aid  of  Miss  Fletcher's  researches  among  the  In- 
dians           550.00 

In  1883.  —  There  was  received  for  explorations 655.0l> 

and  toward  an  assistant's  salary 83.00 

In  1884. —  For  explorations 720.00 
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In  1885.  —  For  explorations 5.00 

and  for  current  expenses  of  the  Museum 16.33 

In  1886. — For  explorations 2,725.00 

For  Museum  expenses 28.00 

In  1887.  —  For  explorations,  including  $500  in  memory  of  a  friend 

who  had  contributed  generously  to  this  work 635.00 

For  Museum  expenses 14.00 

In  1887-9.  —  The  Serpent  Mound  fund  for  the  purchase  and  explora- 
tion of  the  Serpent  Mound  and  its  surroundings    .   .  8,738.00 

In  1888. — For  explorations •    .   .  1,005.00 

For  publications 125.00 

For  Museum  expenses 28.00 

In  1889.  —  For  purchase  of  South  American  collection 500.00 

For  Museum  expenses 21.00 

For  publications  (subscriptions) 175.00 

In  1890.  —  (As  above  stated  in  detail),  for  explorations 3,100.00 

For  cases 5,000.00 

For  salary  of  assistant 150.00 

For  Museum  expenses 28.00 

Making  a  total  received  for  current  expenses  .    .  327,801.33 

When  we  recall  that  the  permaDent  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
Museum  gives  an  income  of  only  $2876  a  j'ear  for  all  expenses  of 
heating  and  care  of  the  building  —  which  is  open  to  the  public 
throughout  the  year  with  the  exception  of  Sundaj's  and  holidays  — 
as  well  as  all  incidental  expenses  relating  to  the  increase  and  care 
of  the  collections,  we  can  realize  how  little  we  could  accomplish 
were  it  not  for  the  generosity  of  friends  who  have  given  us,  on  an 
average,  $3089  a  year  during  the  past  nine  years.  Moreover,  until 
some  benefactor  adds  largel}'  to  our  permanent  funds  we  shall  be 
eutirely  dependent  on  continuous  aid  of  this  kind  for  the  means  of 
keeping  the  Museum  in  the  advanced  position  it  now  holds. 

I  am  glad  to  add  that  the  contributions  have  already  begun  for  the 
new  year  b}'  the  receipt  of  $500  on  account  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
fellowship  and  $100  for  explorations.  Neither  of  these  sums  appear 
in  the  statement  made  above. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  expenses  for  the  year :  — 

Building,  repairs,  furniture,  and  incidentals 81}H5.06 

Cases 2,361.96 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 411.55 

Postage,  express,  and  telephone 378.20 

Library,  publications,  photographing,  etc 248.59 

IncidentaU 93.50 

Explorations 3,158.20 

Salaries 4,107.63 

$11,904.68 
Respectfull}'  submitted, 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

Peabody  Professor  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology^  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Cambridge,  Dec.  2,  1890. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

FxAKCis  BowEN,  Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophj,  and 

Civil  Polity,  October  7,  1889,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1889. 
Fhank  Beverlt  Williams,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  October  7,  1889. 
William  Francis  Ganono,  Assistant  in  Botany,  October  28,  1889. 
Daniel  William  Shea,  Assistant  in  Physics,  October  28,  1889. 
Gu  STAY  us  Hat,  Member  of  the  Boylston  Medical  Prize  Committee,  November 

11,  1889. 
Otis  Kimball  Newell,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  November  25, 

1889,  to  take  effect  December  1,  1889. 
William  Albert  Keener,  Story  Professor  of  Law,  March  10,  1890,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1890. 
Patrick  William  Moriartt,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistiy, 

March  17,  1890. 
Robert  Willard  Greenleaf,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embiyology,  May  18, 

1890. 
William  Fibre  Whitney,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  May  12, 1890,  to 

take  effect  September  1,  1890. 
Alexander  Aoassiz,  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  September  23,  1890. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[UNLIMITED,  OB  FOB  TEBMS  LONGEB  THAN  ONE  YEAB.] 

William  Barker  Hills,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  October  7, 

1889. 
Francis  Bo  wen,  to  be  Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosopl^i 

and  Civil  Polity,  Emeritus,  October  28,  1889. 
George  Herbert  Palmer,  to  be  Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Monl 

Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity,  October  28,  1889. 
William  James,  to  be  Professor  of  Psychology,  November  11,  1889. 
Dudley  Allen  Saroent,  to  be  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  NoTem- 

ber  25,  1889. 
Jeremiah  Smith,  to  be  Story  Professor  of  Law,  March  31,  1890. 
Thomas  J.  Kieknan,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Library  from  November  12, 1877, 

April  28,  1890. 
Samuel  Williston,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1890,  April  28,  1890. 
Amos  Lawrence  Mason,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  CUnical  Medicine  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1890,  May  12,  1890. 
Edward  Campbell  Beckett,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Veterinary  HospUal 

for  three  years  from  July  1,  1890,  May  12,  1890. 
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to  be  Members  of  the  AdministratiTe  Board 
of  Harvard  College,  June  9,  1890. 


to  be  Members  of  the  AdministratiTe 
Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  June  9,  1890. 


BiGSLOw  Tarbbll,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,   May  26, 

J90. 

B  Belknap  Makcou,  to  be  Tutor  in  French  for  three  years  from  Septem- 

iT  1,  1890,  May  26,  1890. 

T  Lawrence  Smith, 

s  Eliot  Norton, 

9  Joyce  White, 

Herbert  Palmer, 
rowbridge, 
t  Morris  Davis, 
A  Elwood  Byerly, 
9  Rockwell  Lanman, 
[arcus  Macvane, 
enry  Wright, 

Alonzo  Bartlett, 
E  Cohn, 

Lyman  Kittredge, 
N  Snow, 
Whipple  Huntington, 

HiCKY   MORGPAN, 

LD  Scott  Chaplin, 

lEL   SOUTHGATE    ShALER, 

Barker  Hill, 
Herbert  Hall, 
IN  Osgood  Peirce, 

ARL   GflNTHER  VON  JaGEMANN, 

LiOT  Wolff, 

^iLLS  Peirce, 

ig  De  Forest  Allen, 

<  GiLsoN  Farlow, 

£  James, 

s  LoRiNG  Jackson, 

>  Laurens  Mark, 
[jOrdon  Lyon, 

>  Stevens  Sheldon, 

>  Channing, 
William  Taussig, 
ON  Russell  Briggs,  to  be  Professor  of  English  from  September  1, 1890, 
ine  9,  1890. 

f  Morris  Davis,  to  be  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  from  Septem- 
;r  1,  1890,  June  9,  1890. 

Lyman  Kittredge,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  five  years 
om  September  1,  1890,  June  9,  1890. 

Pierce  Baker,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  9,  1890. 
Cdward  Gates,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  9,  1890. 
r  Lawrence  Smith,  to  be  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  June  23,  1890. 
-D  Scott  Chaplin,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  June 
J,  1890. 
iiLLs  Peirce,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  June  28,  1890. 

Hanes  Smith,  to  be  Inatructor  in  Orthodontia  for  three  years  from 
^ptember  1,  1890,  June  23,  1800. 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Graduate  School,  June  9,  1890. 
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For  1890-91. 


Brooke  Herford, 
Lyman  Abbott, 
Phillips  BrookSi 
William  Lawrence, 
Henry  Van  Dyke, 


to  be  Preachers  to  the  University,  May  12,  1890. 


Heman  White  Chaplin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law,  March  31,  1890. 
Joseph  Henry  Beale,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Damages,  April  28,  1890. 
Frank  Brewster,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  Law 
and  Practice,  May  12,  1890. 


Max  Poll,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  May  26,  1890. 

Daniel  Denison  Slade,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Osteology,  June  9, 1890. 
John  Graham  Brooks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  June  9,  1890. 
Jefferson  Butler  Fletcher,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Francis  Ganong,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  June  9,  1890. 
TiiADDEUs  William  Harris,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  June  9,  1890. 
John  Joseph  Hayes,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  9,  1890. 
Lewis  Jerome  Johnson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Engineering,  June  9,  1890. 
Henry  Burrowrs  Lathrop,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  9,  1890. 
James  Lee  Love,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  9,  1890. 
Alfred  Bull  Nichols,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  June  9,  1890. 
Frank  Walter  Nicolson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Foqo  Osgood,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  9,  1890. 
George  Howard  Parker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  June  9,  1890. 
Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physics,  June  9,  1890. 
George  Sastayana,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Scuofield,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Law,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Goodrich  Thompson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forensics,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Emerson  Ritter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  June  9,  1890. 
WiLLLiAM  Mc Michael  Woodworth,  to  be  Assistant  in  Microscopical  Anatomy, 

June  9,  1890. 
Frank  John  Vikts  Dakin,  to  be  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts,  June  23,  1890. 
Edward  Hale,  to  be  Assistant  in  Homilctics,  June  23,  1890. 
Louis  Leverett  Hooper,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  23,  1890. 
Henry  Hudson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  23,  1890. 
George  James  Peirce,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  23,  1890. 
Charles  Averell  Rich,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  23,  1890. 
Theodore  William  Richards,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1890. 
William  Morse  Cole,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  June  25,1890. 


Henry  Thomas  Secrist,  to  bo  Proctor,  June  9,  1890. 


John  Cassan  Wait,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Drawing,  June  9,  1890. 
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Samuel  Holmes  Ddroin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  June  9,  1890. 
Theodore  Willis  Fisher,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  June  9,  1890. 
Edward  Hickling  Bradford,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Orthopedics, 

June  9,  1890. 
Edward  Marshall  Buckingham,  to  be  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

June  9,  1890. 
Elbridge  Gerry  Cutler,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physics, 

June  9,  1890. 
Francis  Henry  Davenport,  to  be  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  June  9,  1890. 
Harold  Clarence  Ernst,  to  be  Instructor  in  Bacteriology,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Whitworth  Gannett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Auscultation, 

June  9,  1890. 
George  Minot  Garland,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  9,  1890. 
Charles  Montraville  Green,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  June  9,  1890. 
Franklin  Henry  Hooper,  to  be  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  June  9,  1890. 
James  Jackson  Putnam,  to  be  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 

June  9,  1890. 
Henry  Parker  Quincy,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  June  9,  1890. 
Herman  Frank  Vickery,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  9,  1890. 
Joseph  Weatherhead  Warren,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology,  June  9, 1890. 


Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery, 

June'9,  1890. 
Edward  Cowles,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases,  June  9,  1890. 
Orlando  Withbrspoon  Doe,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  June  9, 

1890. 
George  Washington  Gay,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  June  9,  1890. 
Francis   Boott   Greenouoh,   to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  S), 

1890. 
John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and   Treatment  of 

Ovarian  Tumors,  June  9,  1890. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  to  be   Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Neiroos 

System,  June  9,  1890. 
Abner  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  9,  1890. 
George  Horton  Tilden,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilis. 

June  9,  1890. 
Oliver  Fairfield  Wadsworth,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthaimoscopyi 

June  9,  1890. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervoos 

System,  June  9,  1890. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Sargery> 

June  9,  1890. 


Herbert  Leslie  Burrell,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Appliances,  June  9, 
1890. 

Francis  Augustine  Harris,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-legal  Examina- 
tions, June  9,  1890. 

William  Merritt  Conant,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  9, 
1890. 
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WiixiAM  SoHiBR  Brtaxt,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  Jane  9,  1890. 
Herbert  Leslie  Bcrrell,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  9,  1890. 
John  Wheelock  Elliot,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Carroll  Emerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  9,  1890. 
Frank  Bisuop  Harrington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  9, 1890. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

June  9,  1890. 
John  Cummings  Munro,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  9,  1890. 
Edward  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  9,  1890. 
Charles  Locke  Scudder,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  9,  1890. 
Thomas  Fomtbr  Sherman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  June  9, 1890. 
Charles  Pratt  Strong,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  9,  1890. 
Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  9,  1890. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  9,  1890. 
Charles  Francis  Withington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  9, 

1890. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  9,  1890. 
Charles  Pomerot  Worcester,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  June 

23,  1890. 


to  be  Instructors  in  Operative  Dentbtry, 
June  23,  1890. 


Frederick  Eugene  Banfield, 

Allston  Gray  Bouv£, 

Forest  Greenwood  Eddy,  ^ 

Virgil  Clarence  Pond, 

Charles  Hutchins  Taft, 

Edward  Earl  Hopkins,  to  be  Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  June  23, 

1890. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  June  23,  1890. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Neurology,  June  28,  1890. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Instructor  in  Dental  Chemistry,  June  23, 

1890. 
Dwight  Moses  Clapp,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry,  June  23, 

1890. 

William  Parker  Cooke,  ^  ^^  y^  ciininical  Lecturers  in  Operative  Dentistry, 

William  Henry  Potter.   ^         j^„^  ^3,  1890. 

Cecil  Porter  Wilson,      ) 

Hsnrt  Michael  Clifford,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry,  June 

23,  1890. 
Patrick  William  Moriarty,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry, 

June  23,  1890. 

Edwin  Hartley  Dixon,     ^   ^  y^^  Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Operative  Den- 
WiLLiAM  Frederic  Gay,     ^         ^         j^^^  23^  ^g^ 

Charles  Ernest  Perkins,  J 


Wildert  Soule,  to  be  Resident  Surgeon  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital,  May  12, 
1890,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1890. 
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SCHOOLS  AND   COIXEOES   WHENCE   STUDENTS   CAUE. 


Table  of  t^chools  and  Colleges  fVom  which  young  mea  actually  entered 
Harvard  College  from  1881  to  1890  inclusive,  with  the  number 
that  entered  from  each  institution  in  each  year.  Special  students 
are  not  included.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  a  public  school,  a 
dagger  (f)  an  endowed  school. 
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University  of  Wooster,  O .     .    . 

University  School,  Chicago,  111 2.2,. 
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University  School,  San  Francisco.  Cal ;  ! 

Urban  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal 3         1  '  .    . 

Utica.  X.  Y..  Academy I  II 

Vnndertiilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn .  '  .    . 

fVeriiiont  Academy,  Saxton's  River,  Vt 1 

tVcrmont  Episcopal  Institute,  Burlington,  Vt.  ...    1    .    1    1 . 

•Wakefielil  High  School !  .     .    .    . 

•Walthani  High  School :  1  ,  .     ...     .    . 

Warsaw,  S.Y.,  Union  School I.l2|.     ,    I 

Wnshburn  Cnliege,  Topeka,  Kan I  ,     .  !  .     .     . 

•Washington,  I).  C.  High  School .    , 
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Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1|.    ,     .    .    l 

•Watertown  High  Scliool i  . 

•Welleslev  High  Scliool 
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I    Wilson  and  Kellogg.  Private  School.  New  York  .  ,  1    IS    1    3 
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'  *Winsted.  Conn.,  High  School ,.;, 

:  'Wohurn  High  .'ichoid 1 
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I  tWorccBlcr  Acailcmy I  I  ■ 

;  'Worcester  High  School I  1  ,  3  1  1    1  i  ! 

'  tWorcester  Polvtechuic  Instilulc .  | 

i     Yale  CollcKC,  New  Haven,  Conn 8.1 
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office),  and  that  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  cities  of  not  less  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  was  indicated.  13.  Membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  was  not  recorded,  and  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  inserted.  Besides  this  society,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  membership  in  which  was  noted  according  to  custom,  membership  other 
than  resident  in  a  number  of  leading  American  societies,  and  membership  in 
certain  leading  foreign  societies  was  recorded.  The  societies  to  be  recognized 
were  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  Academic  Council.  This  closes  the  list  of 
changes  made  by  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Council. 

A  few  other  changes  suggested  by  myself  in  a  letter  of  June  8th,  1889,  were 
approved  by  the  Corporation  and  carried  into  effect.  1.  An  index  to  the  lists  of 
officers  was  inserted  just  before  the  index  to  graduates.  2.  A  list  of  Deans 
>f  the  College  and  of  the  Schools  was  inserted.  3.  In  recording  the  Professors, 
.he  name  of  the  chair  held  was  placed  after  the  name  of  the  person,  and  brief 
historical  notes  concerning  the  foundation  of  professorsldps  were  inserted. 
4.  Elected  Overseers  who  were  alumni  have  the  title  of  their  office  placed  after 
their  names  in  the  alumni  list.  5.  Instructors  appointed  without  limit  of  time, 
or  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  have  their  office  indicated  in  the  alumni  list. 
Ci.  When  graduates  of  this  University  have  received  honorary  degrees  from  the 
L'niversity  their  names  are  inserted  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  received 
honorary  degrees,  but  the  full  record  appears  only  in  the  alumni  list,  under  the 
year  of  graduation. 

Subsequently,  upon  later  suggestions,  a  list  of  Acting  Presidents,  and  a  list  of 
Assistants,  was  inserted. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  translation  to  do  away  with  antiquities ;  to  give 
greater  clearness  to  the  designation  of  other  colleges,  etc. ;  to  revise  the 
arrangement  and  punctuation,  and  to  facilitate  reference  as  much  as  possible. 

The  historical  matter  introduced  into  the  last  issue  was  rewritten  and  increased ; 
the  origin  of  the  College  was  indicated  by  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  bequest  of  Harvard  was  explained  by  fac-similes 
from  College  records  and  from  "New  England's  First  Fruits." 

When  graduates  of  the  College  had  graduated  from  the  Divinity  School  before 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  required,  the  fact  had  never  before  been 
not(Hl  in  the  alumni  list,  and  as  it  was  not  referred  to  in  the  Index  tliere  was  no 
way  of  finding  whether  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  had  grailuated  from  the  Divinity 
School,  except  by  reading  the  Divinity  list.  In  this  issue  tlie  fact  of  graduation 
and  the  year  is  indicated  in  the  ulumni  list. 

In  the  school  lists,  the  insertion  of  M.D.,  LL.B.,  etc.,  after  each  name  has 
been  abandoned  as  useless. 

The  section  **  Doctor  of  Pliilosophy,  etc."  has  been  entirely  rearranged,  so 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  tell  at  once  what  degree  each  man  has  received. 

The  great  amount  of  new  matter  made  it  necessary  to  use  a  smaller  type, 
whereby  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  book  is  no  more  than  usual.  Many 
experiments  were  made,  and  the  size  and  cut  chosen  was  thought  to  satisfy  all 
requirement  better  than  any  other.  Many  small  typographical  changes  have 
been  made  throughout  the  work. 

Wm.  H.  Tillinguast,  Editor, 
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NUMBER  OF   ORDINARY  DEGREES   IN   1890. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  ClaBs  of  1890 282 

Bachelors  of  Arts  out  of  coarse 10 

Bachelors  of  Science 7 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 1 

Bachelors  of  Diyinity  and  Masters  of  Arts 8 

Bachelors  of  Laws 30 

Bachelors  of  Laws  and  Masters  of  Arts 18 

Bachelors  of  Laws  out  of  course 4 

Doctors  of  Medicine 65 

Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Masters  of  Arts 8 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 15 

Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  out  of  coarse 1 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine * 6 

Masters  of  Arts 30 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  Masters  of  Arts 8 

Total 478 
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AdministratiTe  Boards 4,  5,  89,  213 

Age  of  Freshmen  at  admission 7,  9,  227 

Appointments 3,  4,  26,  212-217 

Architecture,  professorship  of  needed 20,112 

Arnold  Arboretum,  report  on 30,  170-172 

Arts  and  Sciences,  Faculty  of 4 

«•         report  of  Dean  of 38-40 

**         instruction  offered  by 10,12,100-103,228-237 

**       **  **  departments  under 10,  11 

Athletic  Sports,  Buildings  and  Grounds 16-18,  238 

Botanic  Gardeit,  report  on 29,  166-170 

Botanical  Museum 29, 169 

BcssET  Institution,  report  on 26,  149 

Chemical  Laboratort,  report  on 30,  172-180 

**  "  equipment 175-176 

••  **  original  work  in      176-lHO 

College,  report  on 5,40-111 

**         number  of  students  in 40-45 

**  statistics  of  admission  to 9,  10,  46-57 

*•         discipline  in 67-68 

**         instruction  in 68-103 

'*         degrees  with  distinction  and  honors 13-16 

**         proposed  abridgment  of  course  for  degree  of  A.B.  ...      13,  103-107 

**  graduation  in  three  years 108,  109 

Degrees      240 

Dkntal  School,  report  on 25,  26,  147,  148 

DiviNrrr  School,  report  on 22,119-126 

**  **  gain  in  number  of  students 22,119 

Dormitory  neede<l 19 

FoxcroftClub 18 

Gifts 17,  29,  33,  36,  165,  167,  174,  186,  186,  208,  210,  238 

Graduate  School,  report  on 6,21,112-118 

number  of  students 21,  113 

**        fellowships  and  scholarships  in 22,114-117 

Herbarium,  report  on 29,  165-166 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboraiort,  report  on 31,  181-186 

**  **  **  instruction  and  number  of  students  181-183 

**  "  **  original  work 183-184 

**  **  '*  equipment  and  flnanciai  condition  184,186 

Law  School,  report  on 23,  126-136 

"  *•  statistics  of  the  School 23,24,128-131 

'*  "         changes  in  twenty  years 131-i:t6 
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Lawreitce  SoiBNTmc  School,  report  on 5,  19-21,  111-11! 

**  **  **         number  of  students 19.111,112 

**  *^  **        new  professorships  needed 20, 112 

LiBBART,  report  on 28,124,125,151-164 

**        cost  of  serial  pubUcations 152, 153 

**        accessions 154-155 

*<        department  libraries 154 

"         use  of 155-158 

**        imperative  needs  of 28,  29,  152,  164 

Xoan  Furniture  Fund 19 

Medical  School,  report  on 186-146 

**  "       instruction  in 138-U2 

**  "       Sears  laboratories  completed 25«  136 

special  research 137,  143-U6 

MlVEBALOGICAL   MU8EUM 30,  174 

Museum  of  Compakative  Zoology,  report  on 32,  195-201 

**  *'  '*        instruction  at 195 

**  "  "        accessions 196 

**  ♦•  "        publications 197,  198 

*'  "  ''        equipment  and  financial  condition  .    198-201 

Obsebtatoby,  report  on 81,32,185-194 

a  fireproof  building  needed  for 31,185 

employment  of  Instruments 186-187 

Henry  Draper  Memorial 187, 189 

Boyden  Fund 189-191 

Bruce  photographic  telescope 191 

publications      192-194 

Overseers,  change  in  method  of  election  of 35 

Pbabody  Museum  of  Amebican  Abchaeology  and  Ethnoloot  .    .    .        82-33 

**  *'         report  on 201-211 

addition  to  the  Museum 202 

accessions 203,  204 

instruction 206,  207 

*        publications 209-210 

'*        expenditures      211 

Preachers  to  the  University 3 

Preparatory  Schools  and  Colleges 6,  7,  221-226 

Publication  Funds 11 

Quinquennial  Catalogue 85,  238,  239 

Resignations 3,  213 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund 36 

Salaries,  increase  in 86 

Semitic  Museum 33,  34,  202 

Special  Students 15,  16,  24 

Statutes  of  the  University  amended 4,  38,  107,  117,  218-220 

Summer  courses 34,  35,  176 

University  Museum 32 

Veterinary  School,  report  on 27,  149-151 

*'*  "        financial  condition  of 28,  151 
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TREASUEEE'S  STATEMENT. 


1890. 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


-•♦^ 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1890,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  Jis  follows  :  — 

Principal.         Income. 
UNIVERSITY.  July  31, 1890. 

John  Cowdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, $22,000.00  $1,634.14 

Walter  Hastixig«  Fund  (part  of;. 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 20,000.00         600.24 

John  L.  ItusseU  Fund  (part  of  ) , 

Real  Estate  in  Salem,                  )  sold  during  the  188.00 

10  shares  Hingham  Nat'l  Bank,  /     year,  17.50 

COLLEGE. 

Stoughton  Scholarship  (part  of) , 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of;, 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         245.52 

Jonathan  Phillips  Gift, 

Mortgages, 10,000.00         600.00 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund. 

Mortgage, 13,286.60         661.02 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,    .    .    .        1,200.00  50.00 

Scholarships  of  the  Class  of  1856, 

$10,000  Frem.,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  6»s,         10,000.00         600.00 
Charles  Haven  Gtoodwin  Scholarship, 

Personal  Note, 6,000.00         300.00 

LIBRARY. 

Charles  Minot  Fund  (part  of), 

$60,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  Tb,  60,000.00     4,200.00 

Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of). 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,   .   .       5,000.00        200.00 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

AgflsWB  Memorial  Fund  (part  of), 

Advances  for  new  building,  &c., 21,784.13        995.45 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .      $175,009.47 110,191.87 


Amoimta  brought  forwiird,  . 

OBSERVATORY. 
Vtiah  A.  BoTden  Fnnd  (part  of), 

3S  stures  Bast  BoBton  Perry  Co., 


9175,009.47  tlO,191.BT 


SPECIAL   PUNDS. 
BuoMf  Trust, 

ftcnl  Eswio, 

Sobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (Kcciimulating), 


831,. 


Fund  of  the  Ciamm  of  1S34, 

1'ij1i.(\v  III  Miiae.  HoBpiial  Life IniDTunce  Co., 
fund  of  the  Olamm  of  18fi3, 

Pulkieii  'ufMaR.-'.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Price  Oreenleaf  Tund. 

•tS.fiOO  CunaoliilnU-il  li.  R.  of  Vennont  5' 

12,200  Rutlanil  R.  R.  G'8 

87.200  Rutland  R.  R.  S-i 

1,000  Chealiire  R.  R.  6'a 

ie,500  ORileuB.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  6'a, 
23.MK>  OgdcTiB.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  B.  income  «' 

6,000  OgdenB.  i  L.  Cliunip.  H.  R.  Sinking  Fund 
(piud  (luring  tliejfiir),    .    . 

3,000  BoBlon  &.  Lowell  R.  R.  7'a,     . 
31,000  Micliigan Central R.R.8'i(pai(lduring7eai 

8,000  Michigan  Air  Line  R.  R.  8'>,  .    .   . 

3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quiney  R.  R.  4'«, 

«,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  S'l 

23,000  Uiijun  I'litiHe  HaiUajC's 

290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.),  .    .    . 

73      "      Cheshire  R.  R.  preferred,     .    . 
800      "      Rutland      "  "  ... 

*9      "      OgdcnB.ftL.ChBinp.R.R.,  .   . 
31T      "      Boatun  &  Maine  "      .   . 

9.^      "      EMtem  R.  R.  (sold  daring  the  year), 

3fi0      "      BoBlon  &  Lowell  R.  R 

1*0      '■      FitchburgR.  R.  preferred,      .    . 

335     ■'     Old  Colony  '■ 

142      "      Chicago    Burl-  &  Quiney  R.  R,. 

20      "      MY  Centrol&UuddunRiver    ■ 
292      "      Miuhignn  Cenlrul 
122      "      Union  Pacifle  Railway 

52  "  Weat  End  Street  Railirny,  .  .  . 
50,000  Metropulitau  Tel.  iTel.  Co.  lat  M.  6' 
J^wrence  UoDufncturing  Co.'a  Note,  .   .    . 

Uniieil  Sute«  Hotel  Co.'n  Notea 

Mortgages, 

DepOBil  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,     .    . 
Totals 


413,092.80  !4,M6.12 

36,972.60  I,5SS.7S 

1,000.00  40.00 

3,625.00  1OS.00 

38,280.00  2,176.00 

12,982.00  732.00 

34,9es.00  1,S60.00 

1.1 10.00  60.00 

46,500.00  2,790.00 
10,234.00 


3,390.00 

8,660.00 
2,880.00 
4,000.00 

25,990.00 

£9,290.00 
8,614.00 

28,000.00 
C80.00 

64,333.33 

46,800.00 
14.176.00 
63,190.00 
19,141.60 
2,260.00 
28,032.00 
7.161.40 
4,3.10.00 
49,970.17 
30,000.00 
80,000.00 
86,000.00 
11,600.00 
16,5]S.S1 


640.00 

120.00 

200.00 

1,380.00 

[,740.00 

401. sn 

1,600.00 

1,976.00 
878.75 

2,620.00 
E80.00 

1,486.00 
639.00 
90.00 

1,460.00 

208.00 
B.600.(» 

600.00 

1,440.00 
840.00 
3U.6T 


•1,847,644.48  •70,190.44 


<(         (( 

«t  (t 


The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  ai*e  stated  in  detail  on  pages  24  and  25  of  this 
report,  but  the  usual  summary  statement  of  them,  with  the 
income  thereof,  is  as  follows :  — 

Principal,  Principal, 

Investments.  August  1, 1889.       July  31, 1890.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., 9480,279.50  $564,713.40     $34,849.47 

R&ilroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,  .    .     2,569,377.29  2,578,668.92      122,832.99 

Railroad  Stock,      387,515.33  419,592.00        16,274.50 

Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,  .    -      28,062.50  28,062.50          2,250.00 

Sundry  Bonds, 99,500.00  100,750.00         4,625.00 

Bank  Stock, 63,964.00  2,686.16 

Manufacturing  Stock, 96,262.29  60,738.54         6,871.00 

Real  Estate, 1,425,057.44  1,671,090.56        78,353.48 

Unimproved  Lands,       71,606.29  41,568.38 

Brattle  Street  Reversion, 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advances  to  Dental  School,     ....         2,216.40  132.98 

**       "      Bussey  Trust,      ....      40,266.13  37,513.76          1,978.90 

Dining  Hall  Association,     25,732.16  24,232.16          1,543.93 

University  Lands,    .    .    .      38,930.36  69,248.18         2,380.84 

Observatory, 200.47 

«•       »*      Observatory,  Real  Estate,       1,616.84  1,197.68              80.84 

"       **      Lawn  Tennis  Association,          250.00  250.00 

••       "      School     of     Veterinary 

Medicine 17,237.19  16,848.84          1,034.28 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company,     .    .    .            744.83  744.83 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,     ....      99,646.40  105,764.16 

Term  Bills  overdue 2,136.48  2,262.38 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .       75,302.13  42,672.69 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar,  .   .   .    .       12,209.39  7,196.03 

Totals  of  general  investments,   $5,539,812.95  $5,774,310.48   $275,894.32 
Totals  of  special  investments,      1,334,233.30     1,347,544.48       70,180.44 

Amounts,  .    .    .  $6,874,046.25  $7,121,854.96   $346,074.76 

During  the  year  the  new  gifts  for  capital  account  and  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  bank  stocks  have  been  invested  in 
the  best  productive  real  estate  and  in  corporation  notes. 
Important  changes  of  the  investments  in  railroad  stocks 
and  bonds  have  been  made,  chiefly  for  greater  safety,  but 
the  amount  so  invested  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about 
the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  The  book  valuation  of 
unimproved  lands  in  Cambridge  has  been  diminished  as 
heretofore  by  crediting  to  that  account  $30,037.91  as  the 
net  gain,  over  cost,  from  sales  of  various   stocks   and  of 


the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R.  R.  bonds.  AH 
premiums  received  or  paid  on  railroad  bonds  sold  and 
bought  for  the  general  investments  have  been  carried  to  the 
account  of  advances  for  railroad  bond  premiums,  and  that 
account  has  been  credited  with  the  sum  of  $28,213  as  the 
fair  yearly  repayment  from  income  on  account  of  premiums 
advanced. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($275,894.32) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  4-^j*^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  the  Carey 
Building  Fund  and  the  Botanical  Building  Fund  a  special 
rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances  during  the  period 
of  construction,  and  to  the  more  recent  Construction  Funds, 
to  the  Bruce  Fund,  and  to  the  Fund  for  the  Semitic  Collec- 
tion a  special  rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  fraction,  which 
was  $453.08,  has  been  placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of 
the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1888-89  shows 
a  loss  of  seventeen  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  due 
chiefly  to  permanent  causes  mentioned  in  the  last  Annual 
Statement,  but  also  in  part  to  a  temporary  loss  of  in- 
come occasioned  by  improvements  upon  productive  real 
estate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

Interest  on  Funds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, 831,835.65 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   .   •     23,388.05 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses,      37,736,18 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  CoUege  bmlding^,  •  none. 

College  Term  Bills, 244,485.57 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries,  etc., 8955.00 

Use  of  rooms,  etc., 855.01 

Laboratory  fees,  etc., 19,077.11 

Repayments  for  printing,  sales,  etc.,      11,721.44 

82,608.56 

♦870,054.01 


Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $55,444.49 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   ....     29,917.81 

College  Expenses, 74,779.00 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 183,366.56 

Gymnasium  Expenses, 10,146.05 

Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  buildings  not  val- 
ued on  Treasurer's  books, 10,829.41 

364,483.82 

Balance,  which  has  been  carried  to  Stock  Account,  

to  repay  in  part  former  deficits, $5,570.69 

For  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  income,  chiefly  from  more 
tuition  fees  and  the  rooms  of  Walter  Hastings  Hall,  and 
partly  from  the  recent  bequests  of  John  L.  Russell,  Increase 
Sumner  Wheeler,  and  Stanton  Blake.  The  expenditure 
also  has  been  much  larger  than  heretofore,  for  salaries  and 
for  the  many  other  needs  of  a  growing  institution.  After 
adding  the  income  of  the  Stock  Account  to  its  capital  to 
make  good  in  part  former  deficits,  and  using  $6500  of 
income  to  repay  a  part  of  the  advances  for  University 
Lands,  there  has  been  a  nominal  surplus  of  $5570.69,  from 
which  must  be  taken  $5037.40  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Summer  Courses  for  1890.  For  the  year,  therefore,  the 
real  surplus  has  been  $533.29.  For  1888-89  the  surplus 
was  $90.56. 

For  the  Divinity  School  there  has  been  a  deficit  of 
$1628.1)6,  caused  by  larger  expenditure  for  repairs  and 
improvements  and  for  general  purposes,  and  in  spite  of 
increased  income.     For  1888-89  the  deficit  was  $726.12. 

The  Law  School,  owing  chiefly  to  more  tuition  fees,  has 
had  a  surplus  of  $12,193.93,  of  which  $1000  was  a  gift 
to  be  spent  in  1890-91.  For  1888-89  the  surplus  was 
$6525.86. 

The  Medical  School  has  had  a  nominal  surplus  of  $326.12  ; 
but  after  setting  aside  a  gift  of  $1000  for  a  special  use, 
received  but  not  spent  within  the  year,  there  has  been  a 
real  deficit  of  $673.88.  For  1888-89  the  real  surplus  was 
$34.91. 

The  Dental  School  has  had  a  surplus  of  $2335.38,  which 
has  paid  off  the  debt  of  the  School  and  left  a  credit  balance 


of  $118.98.  For  1888-89  the  surplus  of  $2895.27  was  used 
to  reduce  the  debt. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  there  has  been  a  much 
greater  income  from  tuition  fees,  and  a  greater  outlay  for 
instruction.  The  surplus  for  the  year  has  been  $4053.31. 
For  1888-89  the  surplus  was  $997.62. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the 
income  of  its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions 
of  gift,  and  has  used  the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz 
Memorial  Fund  as  heretofore  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to 
repay  in  part,  the  principal  of  the  advances  from  the 
Memorial  Fund,  which  were  used  to  extend  the  Museum 
building  and  to  buy  fossils. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Obsei^vatory  there  has 
been  less  income  and  a  reduced  expenditure,  resulting  in  a 
deficit  of  $546.76,  which  has  created  a  debt  of  $200.47. 
For  1888-89  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1837.11.  The  large 
outlays  from  the  Boyden  Fund  have  been  made  partly  out 
of  its  capital,  as  authorized  by  Mr.  Boyden's  will.  During 
the  year  both  receipts  and  payments  for  the  Draper  Memorial 
have  been  very  large. 

The  Busscy  Institution  has  had  a  surplus  of  $2473.14, 
due  partly  to  increased  returns  frpm  the  Bussey  stores. 
For  1888-89  the  surplus  was  $1639.91. 

For  the  Veterinary  School  a  surplus  of  $388.35,  due 
chiefly  to  larger  receipts  from  its  Hospital  and  Forge,  has 
been  used  to  reduce  its  debt.  For  1888-89  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $123. 92. 

Gifls  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows:  — 

GIFTS   TO   FORM   NEW   FUNDS   OR   INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  John  O.  Sargent,  $112,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  prizes. 

From  William  W.  Goodwin,  $6000,  to  found  the  Charles 
Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  "in  memory  of  Charles  Haven 
Goodwin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  of  the  Class  of 
1888." 

From  Mrs.  Anna  Van  Nest  Gambrill,  $10,000,  to  found 
the  Richard  Augustine  Gambrill  Scholarship,  <<  in  memory 


of  Richard  Augustine  Gambrill ,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  the  Class  of  1872  and  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University." 

From  the  trustee  under  the  will  of  John  L.  Russell,  of 
Salem,  $1000,  the  amount  of  Mr.  Russell's  bequest  to  the 
Divinity  School,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  and  regard, 
and  real  estate  and  securities  to  the  value  of  $25,370.03  as 
his  residuary  legacy  to  the  College,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$2000  is  "to  be  specially  devoted  to  the  Botjinic  Garden 
and  to  the  Herbarium." 

From  the  estate  of  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  $6000,  **to 
form  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Physiology  for  the  promo- 
tion of  original  investigations  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,"  and  $2500  for  the  use  of  the 
Observatory. 

From  William  S.  Dexter,  as  agent  for  an  unknown  friend 
of  the  University,  $200,000,  for  the  Retiring  Allowance  Fund. 

From  Waldo  Higginson,  $6000,  to  found  the  George  B. 
Sohier  Prize  Fund. 

Additional  subscriptions  to  raise  the  standard  of  Medical 
Education,  paid  to  August  1,  1890,  from 

Frederick  L.  Amea     ....  81,000  H.  H.  Hunnewell $1,000 

T.  O.  II.  P.  Burnhain    ...  500  E.  V.  K.  Thayer 600 

William  Endicott,  jr.    .    .    .  1,000  John  E.  Thayer 500 

John  L.  Gardner 4,000  Nathaniel  Thayer 1,000 

Augustus  Hemenway    .    .    .  500  Miss  Anne  Wigglesworth    .  500 

910,500 

From  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Daniel  Treadwell,  the 
additional  sum  of  $1400,  on  account  of  Professor  Treadwell's 
residuary  legacy  for  the  use  of  the  College  Library. 

From  Edward  Russell,  $200,  to  increase  the  Scholarship 
founded  by  him. 

From  Henry  Villard,  the  fourth  instalment  of  $5000,  on  ac- 
count of  his  subscription  towards  the  Law  School  Book  Fund. 

From  Samuel  S.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1853, 
$1000,  to  be  added  to  the  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853. 

From  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  $1000,  to  be  added  to  the 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 

From  Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee,  $200,  to  be  added  to  the 
Fund  for  Religious  Services. 


From  Moses  P.  White,  $1000,  to  be  s 
Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  money  retu 

Tlie  total  amount  of  these  gift»  for 
$277,282.03,  as  is  also  staled  on  parje  . 


UIET8   FOR   IMMEDIATE   1 

From  George  W.  Wales,  1200,  for  bo 
in  continuance  of  former  gifU  for  the  sai 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  his  aunt 
increase  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  I 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper  of  NewYor 
of  $10,000,  to  bo  expended  by  the  Directc 
in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  ph 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henr 
honorably  associated. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himsi 
$400,  as  the  fifth  yearly  payment  for  ■ 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  Geoq 
Scholarships. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  the  additio 
the  purc'hase  of  books  on  Dante. 

From  Mi-s.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  as  h< 
Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  William  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  j 
the  salary  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptc 

From  John  O.  Sargent,  one  $100  prize, 
version  of  the  twenty-ninth  Ode  of  the  tt 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  a  like  ] 

From  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  $200,  for  ] 
students  in  the  Semitic  languages  for 
1890-91. 

From  Waldo  Higginson,  $250,  for  tb 
Prize  for  the  academic  year  1889-90. 

From   Theodore  Lyman,    $1266.03, 
amount  expended  by  the  College  for  thi 
Johnston  gate-way. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $20,  for 
nection  with  the  Johnston  gate-way. 

From  the  Society  for  Ftomoting  Th* 


$406.69,  to  be  applied  to  the  remodelling  of  the  interior  of 
Divinity  Hall  according  to  plans  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

From  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Walter  Hastings, 
$36,000  additional,  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  on  the 
grounds  of  Harvard  College,  to  be  called  Walter  Hastings 
Hall. 

From  Henry  F.  Sears,  $35,000,  to  be  used  in  erecting  an 
addition  to  the  Medical  School  building  for  the  departments 
of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

From  Henry  Astor  Carey,  $11,000,  to  be  added  to  his 
former  gift  of  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
athletic  purposes. 

Additional  subscriptions  towards  Professor  Cooke's  addition 
to  the  University  Museum,  paid  to  August  1,  1890,  from 

Francis  Bartlett $15,000        Nathaniel  Thayer $2,000 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Pratt 2,000        Stephen  Salisbury     ....         500 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 2,000  STsOO 

Additional  subscriptions  towards  building  and  furnishing 
an  addition  to  the  University  Museum  for  the  Botanic 
Department,  paid  to  August  1,  1890,  from 

Augustus  Hemenway  .  .  .  $100  Nathaniel  C.  Nash  ....  $20,000 
Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren  .    .       3,000  A23  100 

Additional  subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental 
School,  to  be  applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1890,  from 

Charles  U.  Abbot $25        P.  B.  Laskcy $5 

C.  A.  Brackett 25        Frank  Perrin 10 

Edwin  P.  Bradbury 25        William  H.  Potter 5 

Thomas  Fillebrown 20        James  Shepherd 5 

H.  W,  Gillett 5        Charles  Wilson _10 

$135 

Subscriptions  for  the  present  use  of  the  Herbarium  paid 
to  August  1,  1890,  from 

Frederick  L.  Ames 8500  Henry  Lee $500 

B.  P.  Cheney 500  Augustus  Lowell 250 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 500  Nathaniel  C.  Nash 250 

A  friend 500  F.  H.  Peabody 100 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder     ....  500  John  Donnell  Smith      .    .    .    .  250 

$3,850 

Subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  the  James  Herbarium  of 
Mosses  from 

E.  8.  DizweU $50  N.  T.  Kidder $50 

W.  G.  Farlow 50  F.  H.  Peabody 60 

Mrs.  Asa  Gray 50  G.  Putnam 50 

A  friend 100  C.  S.  Sargent 50 


O.  G.  Kennedy 60 


Wft 
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From  Francis  G.  Peabody,  $100,  for  the  class-room  library 
in  the  '•  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions." 

From  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  $28.02,  for  the  working 
library  of  books  on  American  History  and  Politics. 

From  Carleton  Hunneman,  $3,  for  the  German  class-room 
library. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $5,  without  restrictions. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
fl62y225A9^  as  is  also  stated  on  page  18  of  this  report. 

OTHER   GIFTS    ACKNOWLEDGED   BY   THE    CORPORATION. 

From  Henry  L.  Higginson,  a  tract  of  land  in  Brighton 
containing  about  twenty-one  acres  of  upland  and  ten  acres  of 
marsh,  to  be  called  '*'  The  Soldier's  Field,"  and  used  for  the 
present  as  a  playground  for  the  students. 

From  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ware  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware, 
the  offer  of  a  collection  of  glass  models  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  analytical  details  of  vegetable  structure,  now  in  process 
of  construction  by  Leopold  and  Rudolf  Blaschka,  of  Ger- 
many, and  provision  for  their  proper  exhibition  in  the  Uni- 
versity Museum,  **as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
EUot  Ware,  of  the  Class  of  1834." 

From  Mrs.  George  von  L.  Meyer,  the  wrought-iron  work 
for  the  Johnston  gate-way  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  College 
Yard. 

From  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Co.,  an  electric 
motor  with  its  attachments,  for  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory. 

From  George  B.  Dorr,  two  engravings  of  the  Coliseum,  by 
Piranesi,  for  the  library  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 

From  Radtke,  Lauckner  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  six  proofs 
of  modem  etchings  to  be  added  to  the  Gray  Collection  of 
Engravings. 

By  the  bequest  of  William  T.  Carleton,  his  copy  of  a  por- 
trait of  Galileo,  for  the  Observatory. 

From  a  committee  of  the  Class  of  1846,  a  portrait  of 
George  Frisbie  Hoar. 

From  Richard  S.  Greenough,  his  bust  in  bronze  of  the 
historian  George  Bancroft. 
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From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  photograph  of  a  portrait  of  Alexander  ELamilton. 

From  John  Corbett,  member  of  Parliament  for  Mid- 
Worcestershire,  through  Miss  Annie  Wakeman,  a  miniature 
of  George  Washington. 

From  George  G.  Kennedy,  a  portrait  of  Clarke  Gaytoa 
Pickman,  for  the  College  Library. 

From  Stephen  H.  Williams,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
E.  Price  Greenleaf,  and  a  genealogical  record  of  the  Green- 
leaf  family. 

Through  George  E.  Ellis,  an  ancient  watch  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Marett  Gifford,  of  New  Haven. 

From  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  for  the  Col- 
lege Library. 

From  the  sisters  of  the  late  George  W.  Batchelder,  his 
library,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
bound  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  unbound  volumes  and 
magazines,  given  in  accordance  with  Captain  Batchelder's 
wish. 

From  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  the  diagrams  used  by  him  to 
illustrate  his  lectures,  for  the  Medical  School. 

From  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Burleigh,  a  Syriac  manuscript,  for 
the  Semitic  Museum. 

From  Epes  S.  Dixwell,  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Oriental  Society,  for  the  Semitic  department. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture, its  manikin  horse,  for  the  Veterinary  School. 

Notice  was  received  from  the  trustee  under  the  will  of 
William  Brown  Spooner  that  on  the  fii*st  day  of  May,  1890, 
and  quarterly  thereafter,  he  should  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
Divinity  School  the  interest  of  $10,000 ;  and,  on  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  trust,  the  principal,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Spooner's  bequest. 

EDWABD  W.  HOOPER,  IVeoauw. 
Boston,  December  15,  1889. 


^ooouisrTs. 
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General  Statement  of  Beceipte  and  DUimneme 
for  the  year  endi 
INCOME. 

;oD  note*,  mortgage!,  and  sdvancot 949.S31 

HusachuaetM  S's 1,531 

Policie*  Hmb.  Hotpital  Liffe  Inanranee  Co.,      Ml 

Deposit  with  New  England  Truit  Co S3E 

Metrnpolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  6% T.lil 

Railroad  Bonds  (after  deductions  for  sinking  premium!) 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  St.  Ft  7's,     .    . 

#3,T9*.50 

BufiUo,  Bradford  &  Httibnrg  T's,     . 

4,200.00 

18,451.42 

8,821.00 

Biarion  &  McPherion  T's 

6,T01.6a 

Kan.  City,  St.  Jos.  &  ConncU  BluOi  T'l 

B.IST.OO 

Kansas  City,  Topeka  &  Western  T's, 

2,215.17 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphi!  T's,    . 

7,278.00 

Kansas  City  &  Cameron  lO's,     .    .    . 

8,805.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western  T's,     .... 

1,760.00 

Eastern  Railroad  sterling  6's,     .    .   . 

4,268.65 

Fremont,  Elkliom  &  Mo.  Valley  S's. 

600.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  *'»,   . 

120.00 

Eastern  Railroad  6's, 

18,688.00 

2,175.00 

Rntland  Riulroad  (!' 

T32.00 

Rutland  Railroad  S's, 

1,860.00 

Cheshire  Railroad  6> 

60.00 

Miehigan  Central  8'b. 

1,340.00 

Michigan  Air  Line  B's 

640.00 

Union  Pacific  C's, 

1,880.00 
8,000.00 

Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Gulf  T's,    . 

2,253.92 

Chicago  &  Michigan  Lake  Shore  8'«, 

480.00 

a,T90.00 

Og-lens.  &  Lake  ChampUin  8'b.     .   . 

480.00 

Boston  &  Lowell  T's 

210.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  S's, 

200.00 

8,988.39 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  T's,   . 

24,592.12 

Union  Pacific  R'y  Omaha  Bridge  5'!, 

4,686.00      189,519 

1  Stocks. 

Charles  Rircr  National  Bank,   .   .   . 

240.00 

Fir!t  (Cambridge)  "          "... 

235.00 

Fitchburg                 '■          "       ... 

72.00 

Hassnchusetts          "          "       ... 

60.00 

792.00 

New  England           "          ■•       .   .   . 

129.50 

Old  Boston               "           "... 

200.00 

Hingham                   ■•           "... 

17.S0 

Bank  taxei  reflinded, 

987.66         2,701 

Amount  canied  Ibrward,  .  .  . 

t201.388 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

July  31,1890. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I.  (pa^re  42). 

Fellowships $10,225.00 

Prizes, 360.00 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 46,563.65 

Advances  repaid  with  interest, 8,880.84   66,019.49 

College,  as  per  Table  II.  (page  44). 

Salaries  for  instruction 183,366.56 

Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  Edifices, 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books,     .    .    .  10,829.41 

General  expenses, 74,779.00 

Scholarships, 29,303.33 

Beneficiaries, 19,009.64 

Prizes, 889.12 

Botanic  Garden, 7,990.87 

Herbarium, 3,048.60 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 10,146.05 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 3,670.15 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 688.97 

Account  of  new  Botanical  Building,    ....  15,101.76 

Books  for  special  departments, 1,114.73 

Apparatus,  &c. ,  for  Greek  Dep*t  lecture  room,  500.00 

Account  of  new  Athletic  Building,      ....  38,395.12 
Account  of  new  building  for  departments  of 

Mineralogy  and  Botany, 38,052.62 

New  gate-way, 11,525.55 

Printing,  from  Publication  Funds, 665.25  449,166.73 

Library,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  51). 

Books, 15,137.83 

Salaries  and  other  expenses 29,917.81    45,055.64 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  53). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 27,298.80 

Scliolarships  and  Beneficiaries, 1,946.97    29,245.77 

Law  Ekhool,  as  per  Table  V.  (page  55). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, .  40,260.62 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  56). 

Salaries,  Laboratory  expenses,  &c.,     ....  54,221.56 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 1,695.00 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 2,435.00 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes, 477.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 374.03 

Account  of  new  addition 9,050.00 

General  expenses, 11,125.85    79,379.84 

Amount  carried  forward $709,128.09 
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OenercU  StcUement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 


Amount  brought  forward, $201,283.51 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., 

Amory  **  ** 

Massachusetts        '*  ** 

Merrimack  **  " 

Nashua 

Stark  MUls,    .   . 

Wamsutta  Mills, 

Pacific  MUls, 2,000.00         6,871.00 


it 


t( 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R 
PitUfield  &  North  Adams  R.  R., 
Eastern  R.  R.,  preferred,  .  .  . 
Cheshire  R.  R.,  preferred,  .  . 
Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred,  .  .  . 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. ,     .... 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 

New  York  Cent.  &  Hud.  River  R 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  ... 
Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.,  .  .  .  . 
Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.),  ... 
West  End  Street  Railway  Co.,  . 
Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co. , 
Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred,  .  . 
Eastern  R.  R.,  common,  .  .  . 
N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R 


R. 


•1,200.00 

108.00 

420.00 

1,190.00 

1,185.00 

480.00 

288.00 

2,000.00 


1,940.00 

167.60 

11,316.00 

401.50 

1,600.00 

1,976.00 

2,485.00 

90.00 

1 ,460.00 

2,520.00 

1,740.00 

208.00 

2,260.00 

280.00 

878.76 

8,600.00 


Real  Estate,  from  rents,  &c.  (gross  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Houses  and  Lands), 37,831.27 

Boston  (general  investments), 85,467.71 

Biissey  real  estate,      38,723.23 

Sundry  estates, 11,051.15 


Term  Bills. 

CoUege,  as  per  Table  IL, 244,486.67 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 4,678.98 

LawSchool,  asper  TableV., 36,465.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI., 53,148.62 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 6,220.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.,  9,995.20 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 280.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  X.,  2,395.00 

Sundries. 

William  Pennoyer  Annuity,    .   .    • 246.62 

Professor  Gray's  copyrights, 2,382.06 

Trustee  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 8,266.67 


82,802.75 


173,078.36 


361,618.37 


Amounts  carried  forward, $5,894.24  $776,648.99 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31, 1890. 

EXPENSES. 
Amount  brought  forward, #709,128.09 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  YII.  (page  58). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,     7,973.77 


Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.  (page  69). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, $14,963.18 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 28,370.86   43,333  ->  t 


Observatory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  60), 55,508  72 


Bussey  Institution,  f  )    10,052.47 

School  of  Veter'y  Medicine,  \  ^F^lZfn  ^*  \  19,310.10 


Bussey  Institution, 
School  of  Veter'y  M 
Arnold  Arboretum,  ^     ^""^       "      ^      7,980.05   37,202  ^vj 


Real  Estate,  expenses. 
Insurance. 

Cambridge, $337.50 

Boston  (general  investments),    .   .         536.23 

Bussey  real  estate, 96.90        970.68 


Taxes. 

Cambridge, 2,861.89 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   .  14,209.86 

Bussey  real  estate, 7,469.80 

Sundry  esUtes, 557.92   25,098.96 


Interest. 

Bussey  real  estate  (on  advances), 1,978.90 

Repairs,  improvements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge, 13,051.31 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   .   15,030.26 

Bussey  real  estate, 1,606.55 

Sundry  estates, 69.20   29,757.83 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Bussey  stores, 
including  repairs  and  renewal  of  ap- 
paratus,       6,079.96 

Less  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,     .     2,555.00     3,524.96    61,330  77 

Amount  carried  forward, $914,567.51 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1890. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  forward, f914,567.51 

Ammities. 

Bussey, • 6,800.00 

Oore,     600.00 

liucy  Osgood,    .   .' 420.00 

Claa8ofl802, 120.00 

Bexnia, / 2,565.60 

Oumey, 1,000.00    11,006.60 


Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Claas  of  1894,     .   .   .      $40.00 

1853,      .   .    .      105.00  145.00 


(t  It  (i  (( 


Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund. 

Paid   on  account   of   the  erection    of   Walter 

Hall  (additional), 99,906.15 


Sundry  pa3rments  from  income. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

from  Gray  Fund  for  Engrayings, 817.46 

The  income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,   606.51 
The  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro',  Mass.,  .   .     289.46 
For  account  of  the  Semitic  collection, 1,866.97  8,080.89 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $1,028,654.66 


INVESTMENTS   AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6*8,        $7,000  cost,  $7,560.00 

Cniic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  cons.  7*8,     374,000    **  486,200.00 

«•      "        »*           •*     conv.5'8,     100,000    •*  110,381.80 

Union  Pacific  R'y  Omaha  Bridge  S's,        75,000    **  77,062.50 

Massachusetts  5*8, 1894  (Paine Fund),       1,000    **  1,090.00 
Paid  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  the 

above  bonds, 8,542.76        690,836.56 


Amount  carried  forward, ^\;i\^A^V.^V 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31, 1890. 

m 

INVESTMENTS   AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,719,491.21 

1 ,886  shares  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  preferred  (exch. ) ,  245. 180.00 
79      *'  "      »«      »'        **     common  (exch.),      11,400.00 

700      •*      N.  Y.,  N.  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  .       174.412.00       430,992.00 


5%  of  subscription  for  $25,000  Chicago  Gr.  Junction 

Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  58, 1,250.00 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co. , 1,000.00 


Paid  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  Natural 
History  Laboratories,  and  for  purchase  of 

fossils, 12,871.91 

Less  amount  repaid  by  Museum  of  Compara- 
tiye  Zoology 3,868.88  9,008.08 


Invested  in  notes  of  Manufacturing  Companies,  &c. ,  1,375,500.00 

Less  mortgages  and  notes  paid  o£F,    ....  1,225,000.00       150,500.00 


Purchase  of  Cole  Estate,  Washington  St.,  Boston, 250,000.00 

*'        '*  Bindge  marsh,  Brighton 2,600.00 

Advanced  for  purchase  of  Willard  Estate, 29,984.00 

Improvements  on  Amory  Estate,  Boston, 6,941.31 

*'  Foxcroft  Estate,  Cambridge, 4,283.82 


iC 


Property  received  as  the  residuary  legacy  of  John 
L.  RuBsell. 

$6,400  United  States  registered  4's, 8,124.00 

5,000  State  of  Maine  6*s, 6,800.00 

10  shares  Hingham  National  Bank, 725.00 

10      "      First  Salem     "  "        1,807.50 

5      *'      Mercantile      ''  '*      Salem,  .   .  628.76 

1      "      Great  Pasture  Company,         •*      .   .  76.00 

50      **      Tredegar  Company,     \  8,000.00 

Estate  22  Lafayette  St.,  Salem 4,968.87 

Deposit  in  Hingham  Savings  Bank, 980.22 

**       **  Salem  '*  *'        264.69        25,870.08 

Amount  carried  forward, $2,681,865.45 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,1890. 

Amount  brought  forward, $3,631,865.45 


Balance,  July  81, 1890. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      $42,672.69 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 16,518.21 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .   .  7,196.08 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1890, 105,764.16 

••        •«    overdue, 2,262.88    174,408.47 

Total, $2,805,778.92 
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Amount  brought  forward,  ....  $4,652,410.84 

Sundry  Stocks. 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  preferred,     1,886  shares,  245,180.00 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,    700      '*        174,412.00 

Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co. ,         260      * '         28,062.60 

•      447,664.50 

Real  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income,  368,686.06 

Unimproyed  Lands  in  Cambridge, 41,668.38 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,     .   .   .    172,657.12 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,     .   .    164,604.79 

Andrews  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .    165,662.00 

Gray  Estote,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .   .    487,119.12 

Cole  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,   .   .   .    260,000.00 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston, 88,660.78 

Estote  on  Hawkins  Street,  Boston, 29,476.09 

Reversion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,     1,000.00 

Improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews  Estotes,  .        9,635.60 

1,718,668.94 

Sundries. 

Due  from  Dining  Hall  Association, 24,282.16 

"      "    Lawn  Tennis  Association, 250.00 

•*      "    Buasey  Trust, 87,618.76 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,     .   .  16,848.84 

Observatory 200.47 

Advances  to  Observatory  real  estote, 1,197.68 

"         "  University  Lands, 69,248.18 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 744.88 

Term  bills  due  October,  1890,  ...    •  .   .   .   .  106,764.16 

"        **  overdue,      2,262.88 

258,262.46 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 42,672.69 

hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,     .   .    .        7,196.03       49,868.72 
Total, $7,121,854.96 


ti     (( 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same, 

UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 

Principal, 
Aug.  1, 1889.  PrittdiMa,  JvHj  31, 1890. 


#97,357.41  Stock  Account  (so  called),       .     .      $107,737.54 

125,138.74  Ins.  and  Guaranty  F'd  (so  called),    .  125,138.74 

15,750.00  Israel  Munson  Fund, 15,750.00 

16,871.63  Leonard  Jarvis    *' 16,871.63 

9,000.00  Sever  Fund  (unrestricted),     .     .     .  9,000.00 

25,000.00  John  0.  Gray  Fund, 25,000.00 

115,966.56  George  B.  Dorr  Fund,     ....  115,966.56 

5,000.00  Seth  Turner  Fund, 6,000.00 

113,817.44  Francis  E.  Parker  Fund,      .     .     .113,817.44 

30,000.00  William  Perkins  Fund,.       .     .     .  30,000.00 

John  L.  Bussell  Fund,    ....  25,370.08 

5,000.00  Stanton  Blake  Fund, 5,000.00 

62,875.31  President's  Fund, 62,981.34 

154.98  Thomas  Ootton  Fund,      ....  155.13 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .    .    .  5,250.00 

35.027.04  Retiring  Allowance  Fund,  ....  242,211.97 

22,000.00  John  Oowdin  Fund, 22,000.00 

66,391.27  John  Parker  Fellowships,     .     .    .  56,376.99 

10.727.05  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship,    .  10,756.96 

10,602.83  Harris  Fellowship 10,626.62 

11,312.90  John  Thornton  KirklandFellows'p,  10,846.76 

10,839.08  James  Walker  Fellowship,  .    .    .  10,999.53 

81,644.07  Bogers  Fellowships, 32,082.28 

10,127.75  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, .  10,628.07 

10, 127. 75  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellows*p,  10,178.07 

10,127.75  H.  B.  Bogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  10,178.07 

81,943.73  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund,    .     .     .  81,943.78 

11,139.44  John  Tyndall  Scholarship,    .     . 

2,206.29  Sumner  Prize  Fund,     .... 

George  B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, . 

100.00  John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund,     . 

150.00  Bobert  N.  Toppan  Prizes     .     . 

150.00  Dante  Prizes, 

Semitic  Prizes, 

6,541.69  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund,  6,464.86 

20,670.44  Walter  Hastings  Fund,    ....  2 1,808. 78 $1,220,005.67 


11,189.70 
2,215.27 
6,148.20 
316.40 
150.00 
150.00 
200.00 


COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

27,748.64  Alford  Professorship, 27,748.64 

28,337.40  Boylston       *<                28,337.40 

21,619.50  EUot               '*                21,619.50 

10,000.00  EUot              *<  (Jon.  Phillips's  gift)  10,000.00 

3,500.01  Erving          "                8,500.01 


$1,060,216.70    .   .    .  AmounU  carried  forward,   .     .  $91,205.55 $1,220,005.67 


A-,i"VSi;i. 

PriDdial,  July  n,  ISM. 

#1,060,216.70 

.   .   .  AmounU  brought  forward,  .     .891,206.66»1,220.006.67 

36,890.90 

Fiaher  ProfBiaorahip,    .     . 

.     .     36,990.99 

30,217.06 

Hflrsef         "               .    . 

.     .     20,217.08 

2l,7M.I8 

Hersey         "(ThomMLM 

agift),   21,744.18 

3.7*7.38 

3,747.33 

84,617.60 

Hollw            "  (DiTinit^), 

.     .     84,517.60 

*3,062.93 

Mcliean       "              .    . 

.     .     43,062.93 

21,000.00 

PerkiM        "               .    . 

.     .     21,000.00 

26,020.18 

Flnmmer     "               .     . 

.     .     25,020.19 

62,600.00 

Pope             "               .    . 

.     .    58,600.00 

66,*41.26 

Biun&rd      "               .    . 

.     .     66,441.36 

S3,1S9.88 

Smith            "               .    . 

.     .     88,189.83 

176.431.88 

Gurnay  Fmid 

.     .  180,772.67 

16,240.38 

.     .     16,240.38 

15,796.97 

Lee  FuTi<l  for  IteailLnK. 

.     .     16,796.97 

146,000.00 

.     .  146,000.00 

2,801.90 

Paul  Ihidley  Tunc!  forLectu 

ee,     .       2,640.32 

31,500.00 

Jonathan  Phillip8fd(unres 

rieU-<l3,  31,500.00 

1,060.00 

John  A.  Blan  chard  " 

"        •     1,050.00 

4,679.46 

John  W  P  Abbot  ■' 

5,120.60 

18,320.60 

Daniel  H.  Peirca     " 

13,286.60 

6,230.00 

Dsniel  Aa»tin 

6,230.00 

1,081.30 

Seholarjhip  &  Benet.  money  retnmed,    8,088.41 

344.48* 

Henry  Flynt's  Beqoeit,  . 

.     .          348.98 

8,246.37 

.     .      8,406.68 

1,030.94 

Alford           »           ... 

.     .       1,081.87 

6,298.67 

ButleU       "           ... 

.     .      6,805.19 

0,638.67 

BUMtt                       ... 

.     .      6,634.64 

11,822.21 

.     .     11,906.22 

109,514.61 

Bowditoh     "           ... 

.     .  109,424.66 

864.84 

Bright          "       (bkluice). 

.     .          889.84 

8,889.00 

Browne        "           ... 

.     .      3,608.96 

6,141.09 

Bnlnirs.  Oliokte  Scholanbi 

.   .     .      6,144.46 

7,840.11 

OlMa  of  1803  Scholanhip, 

.     .      7,388.71 

2,949.66 

"       1814        " 

.     .      3,946.29 

6,437.63 

"       181S        "      (Kirkl 

*nd),       6.645.77 

8,876.44 

"       1817        "       .    . 

.     .      8,917.91 

8,080.96 

"        1808        "       .     . 

.     .       8,180.68 

8,009.30 

■'       1SS0        "       .    . 

.     .      8,157.94 

4,092.98 

■'       1841        "      .    . 

,     .      4,096.11 

4,281.70 

»       1803       "       (Duu 

»),      .      4,498.28 

10,000.00 

"       1888       "      .    . 

.     .     10,000.00 

3,928.66 

"       1887       •'      .    . 

.     .       3,073.36 

9,517.07 

.     .      9,987.21 

600.00 

Wftrren  H.  Ciidworth  Scholar-pB,          600.00 

6,382.09 

George  A  MarthaDerby  Scb 

olar-p,      e,8»7.96 

6,849.07 

W.  8.  EUot  Scholanbip,    . 

.     .      6,368.31 

6,846.17 

Pftixar                   •*      .    . 

.     .      6,834.96 

.  .  .  Amonntt  carried  forward 

USch.     10.061.76 

93,033,136.39 

.  »l,08O,64O.73»l,230,005.67 
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Pilndpi],  _ 

Anii.1,18W.  frtoeliMl.JBlyll.im 

•2,033,126.39  .   .   .  AniOUDtibroDKhtlbTWftrd,     91,060,640. 73 1 1, 22O,0OG.SI 
Oharlea  Haven  Qoodwln  Sch.   .    .    6,000.00 

8,0^6.10    Greene  Scholanhip S,!06.03 

e,7G0.Tl  Levina  Hoar  SchoUnbip, ....  S,804.7S 

fl,l82.88  Hod^ea                     "            ....  9,584.05 

6,280. 16  Hallia                        >■            ....  8,340.98 

2,7G1.46  Matthew*                "       (baluce),   .  3,S4T.06 

e,110  36  Kerrick                  '<           ....  S,I62.69 

7,490.03  2Core7                     "          ....    7,566.83 

6,670.92  Feimojrer                 "            ....  6,682.70 

3.002.S1  Parkins                  "           ....  8,345.30 

824.91)  Bodger                     "            ....  885.66 

3.279.09  Hemy  B.  Bogera  "           ....  3,291.78 

2,576.83  Bdward  Buasall    "            ....  8,912.96 

5,513.89  Mary  &  I.everatt  SalttmataU  Sch.,   5,788.38 

911.10  Dorotbr  Saltonatall  BchoUnhlp,   .  966.10 

3,184.48    Sever          ScboUrabip 8,191.76 

9,882.40    SewaU                     "         9,780.69 

46.219.61  BhattlAk                "         4«,45!.S8 

6,628.18    Slade                        "        5,739.49 

3,187.42    Story                     '■        8,S44.S6 

2.408.64  Stoughton             '■         2,463.87 

4.037.65  Oofham  Iliomaa  "        4,037.08 

6,921.50    Toppan                 "       6,963.45 

84,466.76    TownMnd              "         24,464.94 

3.991.29  Walcott                  "        8,988.45 

10,200.33    Whiting                '>       10,804.21 

9,870.96    Exhibitions, 9,883.88 

1,797.37    Palfrey  Exhibition 1,798.14 

1,200.00    Samuel  Ward  Fund, 1,300.00 

1,617.95    JohnOlover       " 1,692.94 

10,907.66    QuincyTufU      " 10,984.26 

5,372.57    Day                        " 6,868.00 

10,3S:!.96    Kunroe               " 10,875.88 

9,558.24    Price  Oreenleaf  Aid, S,  102.33 

4.111.30  Boylaton  FrizeB  for  ElocDtioQ,     .     .  4,059.38 

13.891.62  Bowdoin  Frites  for  DiBBerUtioni,     .  18,178.48 
1,209.76  HapkiziBGift  for  "  Detnn,"  .     .     .  1,199.20 

660.04  dhaunceyTffrig-htFund,  ....  682.15 

50,000.00  Increase  S.  Wheeler  Funii,   .     .     .  50,000.00 

833.57    Fund  for  licliyioun  Service I,033.6T 

16,348.61    John  Z.  Thayer  Fund 16,417.88 

6,332.88  Cluaical  I'ubl.  F'll  of  Class  of  18S6,    8,346.78 

42,780.76    Botanic  I)c[i«"i"ciit  ^'imJ 42,099.18 

55,882.31  Lowell  Fnnd  for  k  Botanic  Garden,  .  68,882.31 

18.932.63  Herbarium  Fund 88,696.86 

26,769.79    Carey  Ituildiiig  FunJ, 141.99 

3,367.91     ItnUninil  Ruililing  Fund 9,888.44 

75,000.00  Phj-sicttl  Liibonlorj  Eodovment, .     .  T«,000.00   1.884,4M.M 

•8,678,814.67  .   .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .  •l,8IS,07T.e4$l,890,OOMT 


FrlBctpil, 

AoE.  1.  \tm.  Pllndpd,  Jolr  M.  UM- 

IS,678,814.6T  .  .  .  Amonnlt  bronght  forward,    tl,613,077.64#l,220,00G.eT 

343.33  JefferEOn  riivciicnl  Laboratory     .     .  89S.12 

10,162.60  a.  JolmBtonlipquc'tforKiiU'-way,   . 

13.01S.00  BiiiLliiiiil'iin.]  for  Adililiontn  Museum.  6,809.34 

l,68i.26  8un<liTaifU(aDexp«DdedbKlaDcei),  1.665.29   1,620,167.89 


LIBRARY   FUNDS. 

00,000.00 

Bben  Wright  Fund 100,000.00 

26,085.63 

Ooiutiuitiua  Fund,    .    . 

26,004.26 

600.00 

JftrviaFund 

600.00 

9,172.26 

Daniel  TreadweU  Food, 

10,672.26 

10,512.66 

SnbicripUoD  tor  Librarj, 

10,587.60 

2,106.93 

Bowditoh    Fund,      .     . 

2,118.84 

62.46 

Bright              "     . 

112.6T 

6,360.88 

D«my 

6,806.39 

6,560.00 

Vami 

5,446.20 

3,091.73 

Haven             >'    . 

3,136.50 

9,980.48 

Hayes 

10.093.91 

6,290.10 

Hayward 

5,2G6.5S 

2,390.02 

Hollia                •'    . 

2,397.98 

2,092.63 

Homer 

2,106.45 

6,367.86 

Lane 

6,S10.EO 

21,945.9:; 

Lowell             ■'    . 

22,464.60 

60,034.76 

Hinot              '•    . 

60,041.01 

7.120.69 

Mary  Osgood" 

6.9U8.98 

7,129.85 

Lucy  Osgood  " 

7,163.19 

5,351.46 

6,849.07 

20,039.24 

Bever               "    . 

20,092.68 

4,094.31 

ShftpUigh       '■    . 

4,1 17.88 

87,366.73 

87,609.38 

6,006.90 

Tucker             ■'    . 

6,0^7.32 

5,281.36 

Ward 

5,298.66 

417.37 

Wale* 

196.16 

16,009.16 

Walker 

15,987.04 

760.00 

SB1.64 

267.18 

SiiDdr7gIit»,etc.(uneipeDdedbalaiiCM),    204.24 
DIVINITY   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

379,926.69 

29,082.03 

Divinity  School  (balance) 27,408.87 

37,683.74 

BuMey  Profeuonhip,    . 

87,683.74 

18,015.81 

Parkman        "         .    . 

16,016.61 

6,008.43 

Hancock                   .    . 

6,O0S.4S 

47,645.73 

Winn  l-rof.  of  EcclCBia«ica 

J  Uutoij 

,  48,346.78 

20,280.88 

Dexter  I.i'tliirpahip,  .     . 

20,280.88 

9,184.69 

Henry  Lienow     Funii, 

9,164.69 

6,260.00 

MaryP  TownBeod  '• 

5,250.00 

2,100.00 

Winthrop  Ward       " 

2,100.00 

1,060.00 

Samuel  Hoar 

'. 

1,060.00 

.   9178,222. 16  •3,2^,099. 68 


PrtadMl. 

Auk-  i.^m 


#8,166,209.20 

1,050.00 

1,050,00 

Cvoliii«  Herriun         '■      .     . 

7,876.00 

JoMptk  B&ker              '■      .    . 

40,000.00 

Th.  Tile^ton  of  New  York  Endow 

10,000.00 

Hanry  P.  Kiddar  Fund,  .     .     . 

17,000.00 

OUver  Amea  Fand 

1,000.00 

Abb7  OtookM  Bichmond  Fund 

71,«7.03 

New  Endowment, 

JohnI..IliuMUFnDd,     ,    .     . 

1,236.04 

John  W.   auinby    Fund,     .     . 

911.84 

LewiB  Oould 

2,177.95 

Joshua  Clapp             " 

SS5.00 

Hannah  0.  Andrews  "       .    . 

1,000.00 

Adams  Ayor               "       .    . 

890.00 

DanUl  Austin 

13,910.70 

Jackson  Foundation 

S,143.57 

2,419.67 

3,931.84 

Joshua  Olapp               " 

4,482.98 

J.  Henry  Kendall        " 

8,238.50 

Nancy  Kendall            " 

12,839.66 

1,050.00 

William  Pomroy        "       .    . 

2,393.60 

LAW  SCHOOL  FUNI 

20.338.69  Law  School  (balance),  .... 

16,760.00  Dane  ProfeesorBhip,      .... 

28,979.82    Biissey  "  

8,340.81    Boyall         "  

94,994.97    New  "  

37,021.26  Law  School  Book  Fund,     .     .     . 


1,211,81  Lawrence  ScientlQc  School  (balaoi^ 

88,807.17  Profeaaorship  of  Engineering,      . 

61,536.43  Abbott  Lawrence  Fnnd,.     .     . 

60,375.00  James  Iiawrence     "      ... 

30,686.86  Jolm  B.  Barrinffer  "... 

100,110.00  Btufgis  Hooper        "... 

60,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoolo^cal  Muteni 

297,933.10  Agassiz  Hemorial  Fnnd,     . 

7,594.01  Teachers'  and  Fupili'     " 

117,469.34  Permanent  Fund,      ... 

7,740.66  Humboldt    "  

4,825,656.78  .   .   .  Amounls  carried  forward,  . 


PrfaidHl. 


.  AnwanU  brought  forward, 


PriDdp*!,  Jolf  n,  IM. 

«i,BS6,so8.e; 


19,192.66 
lT,ia9.20 
12,S80.1G 
8,619.63 
.<l,26<.99 
2,078.25 
2.000.00 
26,612.68 
16,765.11 
20,000.00 
1,83G.0B 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Medical  School  (balance),  ....  GS,212.T7 

Jackson  ]llL'dIi:uiyuiid, 19,192.66 

Geo.  C.  Shattuck    "         ....  17,129.20 

Warren  Fund  forAnatom'l  Museum,  13,141.60 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Frizei,  3,320.36 

Boylston     >'       "          "       Booki,  3,417.89 

Medical  Libraiy  Fund, 2,027.12 

OuiDoy  TuftB  .Mcdii^nl  Fund,     .    .  2,000.00 

X;dw&rd  M.  Barriuger    "         .     .  25,612.63 

MaryW  Swett  Fmul 16,765.11 

aomuel  W.  Swett  " 20,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Fitz        " 1,838.08 

Hemy  F  Sears  Building  Fund,      .  26,392.04 

J  IngeraoU  Bowditch  Fund,   ,     .  6,172.00 

Nl«-  SuhBLTipilon  Fund 20,260.00 

John  Foster  Income  for  Medical 

Students 190.83 

D.  W.  OhTOver  Scliolaralup,      .    .  5,192.20    2*0,258.83. 


OBSEBVATOEV  FUNDS. 

346.29     ObaerTatory  (balance),  , 

110,293.38 

21,000.00 

26,879.24 

12,145.35 

2,000.00 

6.000.00 

13,3(10.00 

60.000.00 

120,110.35 

60,000,00 

230,208.14 

50,062.60 


Bdward  B.  PhillipB  Fund,  . 

.   110,293.33 

James  Hajrward         " 

.     21,000.00 

David  Sears                    " 

.    27,643.16 

Josiah  Aumcy             " 

.     11,721.18 

Charlotte  Harris           ■' 

2,000.00 

Thomaa  a.  Appieton  '* 

.      6,000.00 

Aug-ustuB  Story  Fund,    .     . 

.     13,380.00 

OlisL-rvBluryEiiili.wiiH'nf.    .      . 

.     60,000.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fund, 

.   120,110.36 

Paine  l'rof("iBursl,;p      .     .     . 

.     60,000.00 

Uriali  A.  BOTden  Fund,  .     . 

.  228,047.31 

Bruce  Fund, 

.      43,811.14 

J.  IngerroU  Bowditch  Fund, 

.        2.500.00 

Drapor  H«morial  (balance), 

799.57 

41S,( 


OTHEH  ^NDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 
12.80    Btuaey  Trust  (income  thereof,  i  to 
Buaacj  Iti?li 


and  t  to  Divinitj  School), 
6,433. c;i    Iluuey  Institution  (balance), 
609.0^    Buasey  Building  Fund, 
154,468.60    Jamea  Arnold       "    . 
4,581.08    Arnold  Arboretum    "     . 
6,798,804.48    .   .   •  Amounts  carrfeil  forward, 


aw 

School, 

,     •    ■ 

413,092.80 

e), 

8.906.67 

609.02 

164,850.04 

6,050.61 

•633,609. 149G,GiaA^-M 
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Changes  in  the  Panda  during  the  year  ending  July  31^  1890. 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  81, 1890, 

as  before  stated, $7,121,854.96 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1, 

1889,  as  before  stated, 6,874,046.25 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of     .    .    .  $247,808.71 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,  277,282.03 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,    .   .  382.85 

Credit  balances  created,                *'        "      '*       .    .  36,688.16 

Increase  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure  in  College,  Library,  and  University 
accounts, 5,570.69 

$819,868.78 
Deduct  from  this  amount 

Decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds 

and  balances,  which  appear  both  at 

the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  $57,708.28 

Sundry  balances  used  up, 10,508.79 

Loss  from  change  of  special  inyestment,       3,848.00 

72,060.02 

$247,808.71 


Net  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,  .   .   .      $72,060.02 
Less  increase  as  above, 42,586.70 

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  following  table, $29,478.32 
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Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31  j  1890 » 

Decrease  of  Funds,  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  excess  of  paymente  over  income  received  (including  gifts 
for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 


UNIVERSITY. 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 14.28 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,     .   .   .  466.14 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund 76.88      $557.25 


COLLEGE. 

Farrar  Scholarship, 11.21 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 1,456.01 

BoyUton  Prizes  for  Elocution 51.92 

Botaifical  Building  Fund, 475.47 

Henry  Flynt'a  Bequest, .55 

Bowditch      Scholarships, 89.96 

Bright                     ♦*            15.00 

Claae  of  1814       **           '.   .   .   .  4.27 

Gk)rham  Thomas ''           .52 

Walcott                  '»            2.84 

Exhibitions, 87.07 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 1.28 

dnincy  Tufts  Fund, 18.30 

Day  Fund, 4.57 

Munroe  Fund, 7.08 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs," 10.56 

Botanic  Department, 681.58 

Carey  Building  Fund, 26,618.50 

Building  Fund  for  addition  to  Museum,    ....  7,705.66 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances), 248.96    87,486.25 


LIBRARY. 

Constantius  Fund, 81.88 

Waterston        **      178.46 

Farrar                **      111.80 

Hayward          ''      23.54 

Lane                  "     57.85 

l£ary  Osgood  *'      126.61 

Salisbury          **      2.38 

Denny               "      44.49 

Wales                 *»      221.21 

Walker             *«     72.12 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances), 52.94        972.28 

Amonnt  carried  forward, ,   ,    %^^^^A^ 
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Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31  ^  1890.     (Continued.) 

DSOBEASE. 

Amount  brought  forward,    •   •   •  ^88,965. 78 


DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

General  Fund, 1,628.66 

Thomas  Gary  Scholarships, 4.28 

Nancy  Kendall        <<  26.65     1,659.54 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes 298.67 

Medical  Library  Fund, .   .  51.18 

Foster  income  for  Medical  Students, 27.58        877.88 


OBSERVATORY. 

Uriah  A.  BoydenFund, 2,160.88 

Josiah  duincy  Fund, 424.69 

Brace  Fund 6,451.86     9,086.88 


FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Walter  Hasting*  Building  Fund, 68,462.59 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 168.47 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 27.20 

Bemis  Annuity  Fund, 66.82 

Sarah  Winslow  •'     7.98    68,718.01 

•118,757.54 


Sundry  balances  used  up. 

S.  Johnston  bequest  for  gate-way, 10,162.50 

Obsenratory  account  (balance), 846.29    10,508.79 


Price  Ghreenleaf  Fund,  loss  from  change  of  special 

inrestment, 8,848.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $U8«114.S& 
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Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1890.     (Continued,) 

DBOBEASE. 

Amount  brought  forward,     ....  fl28, 114.88 


Amount  carried  forward, %\iA,\\V.'^ 
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Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31  ^  1890,     {Continued.) 

DECTREABE. 

Amount  broufcht  forward, $128,114.88 


Total, $138,114.88 
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Table  I.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    .   .   .  947|682.64 

George  B.  Sohier  Prize, 148.20 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize, 4.40 

Retiring  Allowance, 7,184.98 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 828.17    55,848.24 

From  John  O.  Sargent,  gift  for  prize, 100.00 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  gift  for  prizes 200.00 

George  B.  Sohier,  gift  for  prize,     250.00         550.00 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, 458.08 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 400.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 6.18 

Sale  of  Anniversary  volume, 7.25 

•*      Catalogues,  Calendars,  and  Directories,    .   .   .  840.24      1,706.70 

$57,599.94 

PAYMENTS. 
Orerseers'  Expenses. 

Advertising,  postage,  &c., $272.20 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 986.92 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          «*        221.08 

Printing  other  reports,  and  auditing  Treasurer's 

accounts, 860.50      1,790.70 

Office  Expenses. 

President's,     874.01 

Treasurer's, 896.05 

Bursar's, 1,864.29 

Supt.  of  Buildings  and  Janitors 85.70 

Corporation  Rooms  (fUel,  rent,  furniture,  &c.),  .  2,681.24      6,401.29 

Salaries. 

President, 8,007.61 

Treasurer  and  Deputy  Treasurer, 5,000.00 

Secretary  and  Asst.  Secretary  of  the  University,      8,150.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Bursar, 8,000.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,000.00 

Clerks  Treasurer's  office, 8,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,400.00    26,557.51 

University  Lecturers, 500.00 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Insurance 98.97 

Repairs,  Aiel,  gas,  &c., 612.92         711.89 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising, 217.22 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds  outside  of  College  Yard,  8,886.08 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 800.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $8,903.25  $85,961.89 
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TaSLB  II.,   CONTniTTBD. 
RBCEIPTB. 
AmooDt*  broogbt  forward,  .  .  .  •6,744.939144,469.57 

Brigbt,  1  income  of  Brigrltt  L«gM7 1,236.00 

Browne  (accnmnliting) 164. 9B 

Buluff  Sterling  Oliwte, 80S.3T 

OlAMof  1802, SSS.60 

1814, U6.78 

"       181S(Kirkland), 368.14 

1817                       191.47 

"        1828  (accumuliuing) 149.73 

"        183B  (nccumulatlDg) 148.64 

1S41,                 S02.19 

ISfifi  (Deuu)  (accvmnlating),     .   .   .  211.63 

1856,  f  ram  BpecUlliiTestinent,    .   .   .  600.00 

•'        1867<aociiiuulating), 144.69 

Crownmahieldftttcumulaling), 470.14 

Oeorge  and  Hartha  Derby, 266.67 

Wm.  Samuel  Bllot, 264.24 

Farrar, 288.79 

Richard  Auguatine  Oambrill, 61.76 

Charlea  Haven  Goodwin 300  00 

Gh«flne  ['aciiiiijiilating), 160.92 

^ice  Greealeaf,         8,000.00 

IievinaHoar  I  Tuun  of  Lincoln) 285.04 

Hodsea  (accumnlaUng), 451.17 

Eollie,     SG0.H3 

WiUiam  Herrick, 262.48 

BCorey, 870.80 

PennOTer.     Interest,  .   .  ' tllO.26 

Annaity,      246.53  856.78 

Ferkilia(ii(.'i:iiiniila1ii]^) 152.79 

Sodger  (npciiiimlatinK)       40,76 

Senry  Bromfleld  Sogera, 162.03 

£dwardItuBselI  (iiecuTiiulntini;), 187.13 

Hai-y  &  Iieverett  Baltoustall  (Rccumulating) ,  272.49 

Derotliy  Saltonatall  (accumulating) 45.00 

Savage. 800.00 

Sever, 157.29 

SewttU, 478.29 

Shattiujk, 2,283.27 

Blade, 278.03 

St4>r7  (accumulating) 157.48 

Stougliton  (accumalating) 66.03 

QoTham  Thomas, 199.48 

Toppan,      841.96 

Towiuead, 1,208.18 

Valoott,     197,16 

Whiting, 508.88    24,620.80 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  .  .  .  9369,105.87 
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TaBL£  n.,    CONnNUED. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoant  brought  forward,  .  .  .  $328,088.11 
Income  of  Jonathan  Phillipa  unrestricted  Fund,  $1,556.10 
«  «  John  A.  Blanchard  <*  «  51.87 
«  «  Daniel  H.  Pierce  "  '*  661.02 
"  "  J.  W.  P.  Abbot  (accumulating),  241.02 
**  **  Scholarsliip  and  Beneficiary  money  re- 
turned,     57.11 

•«  John  E.  Thayer  Fund 758.24 

•«         "  Fund  for  Religious  Services, 47.18 

*'        "  Gumey  Fund, 8,715.74 

**  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of 

1856, 812.85 

•*        **  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund,  .   .   .  2,470.00     14,871.18 

Hemenway  (xymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, 2,876.00 

For  use  of,  by  other  departments, 1,692.65       4,068.66 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, 8,705.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 16.94       8,721.94 

Carey  Building  Fund. 

Additional  gift  from  Henry  Astor  Carey,  .   .  11,000.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 776.62      11,776.62 

Samuel  Johnston  bequest  for  gate-way. 

Gift  from  Theodore  Lyman, 1,266.08 

Anonymous  gift  for  special  use, 20.00 

Interest  on  Fund, 77.02        1,863.05 

Building  Fund  for  Professor  Cooke's  addition  to  the 
University  Museum. 

Subscriptions  received, 21,500.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 246.96      21,746.96 

Subscription  for  Sanskrit  Department, 750.00 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund, 2,113.38 

«•       »*  the  liowell  Fund, 2,775.00 

''      from  John  L.  Bussell  Fund,    ....  20.91 

Gifts  for  present  use,      1,700.00 

Rent  of  house 700.00        7,809.29 

Botanical  Building  Fund. 

Subscriptions  received, 23,100.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, _  126.29      23,226.29 

Herbarium.     Income  of  Fund,      985.29 

Gifts  for  present  use, 4,416.75 

Received  from  Professor  Gray*s  copyrights,    .  2,382.05 

Income  from  John  L.  Russell  Fund 62.75 

Sale  of  duplicate  books, 15.00       7,811.84 

-Amount  carried  forward,  •   .   .  $424,783.88 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  broaght  forward,  .   .   .    $20,070.00 

Pennoyar, 850.00' 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers, 150.00 

Savage,        800.00 

Sever, 150.00 

Sewall,      400.00 

Shattuck, 2,050.00 

Slade, 166.66 

Thayer, 8,266.67 

Gk)rliam  Thomae,     200.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,200.00 

Walcott, 200.00 

Whiting,      500.00  $29,808.88 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds. 

Exhibitions, 524.70 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 90.00 

Samuel  Ward, 50.00 

Quincy  Tufts, 556.60 

Day  Fund, 270.00 

Munroe  Fund, 520.QO 

Price  Oreenleaf  Aid, 17,088.34    19,099.64 

Prizes.    Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, ^   i  255.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,      850.00 

"  Deturs  "  from  Hopkins  Fund, 284.12        889.12 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, 5,725.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,228.49 

Gas,  water,  fuel,  and  sundries, 1,527.67 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,217.26 

Apparatus, 447.63    10,146.05 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  building  and  fixtures, 1,010.38 

Laboratory  expenses, $3,259.77 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College,  .    .    .  600.00  2,659.77       8,670.15 

John  £.  Thayer  Fund.  ^ 

Expenses  of  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  .   .  688.97 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856. 

Printing  Studies  in  Classical  Philology, 300.00 

Snbscription  for  Sanskrit  Department. 

Printing  Harvard  Oriental  Series, 865.25 

Carey  Building  Fund. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c., 88,895.12 

Building  Fund  for  Professor  Cooke's  addition  to  the 
University  Museum. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c., 38,052.62 

- 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  $l4iO^^VQ.^^ 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  broaght  forward,  ....  $140,910.25 

Eteunuel  Johnston  bequest  for  gate- waj, 11,525.55 

Salaries  for  instruction, 183,366.56 

Payments  for  College  Edifices  not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books. 

Repairs  and  improvements,  &c. , $8,798.57 

Insurance 2,030.84    10,829.41 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c 7,990.87 

Botanical  Building  Fund. 

Paid  on  account  of  Construction,  &c. , 15,101.76 

Herbarium,  for  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c.,  .  2,548.60 

Purchase  of  the  Jamea  Herbarium  of  Mosses,     .      500.00       3,048.60 

Paid  from  gifts  for  Books  for  Political  Economy  Dept.,  96.66 

**       "      **        *'    American  History       '*  117.40 

"      **        "    French                        "  6.33 

"      '*         •*    Mathematical              *'  19.36 

**       "      *'        "    German                       *'  481.03 

"       *♦      ♦*        "    Social  Questions,  394.95       1,114.78 

gift  of  N.  C.  Nash  for  Greek  Department,  .                          500.00 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 
Physical  Apparatus  (Prof.  Trowbridge),  1,000.00 
Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  (Prof.  Cooke) ,    800.00 

BoUny  (Prof.  Goodale), 250.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Farlow), 200.00 

Geology  (Prof.  Shaler), 260.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 250.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  James), 200.00 

Fine  ArU  (Prof.  Norton), 200.00 

Geography  (Asst.  Prof.  Davis),  ....  100.00 
Petrography  (Instructor  Wolff),  ....        25.00 

Drawing  (Instructor  Moore), 160.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated,  ....  8,932.82 
Fuel  and  service  in  Nat.  Hist.  Labor*B,  1,500.00 
Furniture  and  fittings  for  the  Geological 

Section  of  the  Museum, 1,600.00 

Furniture  and  fittings  for  Department 

of  Oryptoganiic  Botany, 500.00  15,867.32 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Expenses  paid  by  the  College, 600.00 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  services,     .  3,246.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master,    ....  1,300.00 

Choir,      1,400.00 

Books,  hymnals,  and  music,  ....      227.33 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c., 1,139.17 

Services  and  wages, 166.76  7,467.26 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ...  $23,924.67^374,887.78 
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Table  II.,  coNnNUED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounta  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $28,924.579874,887.78 
General  Expenses. 

Admission  examinations, 889.68 

Advertising, 291.50 

Books  and  binding, 47.44 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings  not  ralued 

on  Treasurer's  books,      10,053.84 

College  Yard  expenses,  labor,  material,  &c.,     .   .  2,425.24 

Commencement  Dinner, 552.20 

Dean  and  Chairman  Parietal  Committee,  salaries, 

and  office  expenses, 5,858.21 

Fuel,  &c 4,705.33 

Furniture, 1,193.96 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 816.00 

Gas,      . 2,370.76 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches,      1,083.00 

Printing  office,  expenses, 11,518.38 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 4,395.43 

*'        **  assistants  to  instructors, 1,824.94 

**        **  undergraduates,       821.34 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 779.42 

Watchmen, 548.58 

Water  rates,       565.85 

Clerical  service  for  Chairman  of  Athletic  Committee ,    400. 00 

Summer  Schools  of  1890  (part  of), 895.00 

Collation, 54.25 

Printing 188.53    74,779.00 

Total  payments, $449,166.78 

Table  No.  III. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library, $519.34 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh 104.09 

Bright,  h  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,  $1,235.00 

Interest  on  balance, 2.57  1,237.57 

Coniitantiua,  i  of  income  for  the  purchase  of  books,      644.33 

Denny, 264.84 

Eliza  Farrar,              274.66 

Horace  A.  Haven, 152.74 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 493.01 

George  Hayward,      261.83 

Amount  carried  forward, #3,951.41 
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Table  III.,  continubd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward 8*.03S.87 

Hom«r             FuDd 90.S7 

Lone                   "      322.53 

LoweU                 "        576.66 

Hinot                 '•       4,193.49 

Iiucy  Oagood    "       SIS. 98 

Mary  Oagood    "       478.89 

SaliabiUT           "      366.73 

Sever                  "      936.49 

Bh&pleigfa           "       178.67 

Bumuer                "       1,724.20 

Tnoker               "       159.B3 

W«le»                '■       441.81 

Walker              <■       862.96 

Ward                    "       243.69 

Wateraton        "       216.00 

Dante  Societ]'  inone7 6T.42 

Duplicate  money 20.17 

Snbicrlption  of  1S80, 9.29 

HutoTySUI., _^ ^1  $16,187.88 

Salaries  and  wagei,      21,266.37 

Biniling, 1,299.80 

Slutionery,  postage,  &c., 467.78 

Fuel, 1,071.82 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,831.02 

Freight,  wiiter  jind sundries 663.69 

.Iiinitors  and  cleaning, 868. GI 

Furniture, 336.88 

BulleiinR,  and  other  printing, 2,078.63 

Lejfal  (crvice 54.41    29,917.81 

$46,066.64 


Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  (bllowing  Fundi  applicable  to  Salaries. 

OeneralFund 91,434.18 

Bei^amiii  Bueeey  Profeasorship, 1,856.66 

Parkman  Professorship, 791.19 

Jobn  Hatxcocki'rufi'^sonhip 296.00 

Vinu  I'mfi.-B^ars)ii]>  of  EccleaiMtlcal  History,     .  3,8G3.S9 

Bamnol  Dexter 1,001.88 

Henry  Lienow 463.74 

Mary  P.  Towneend, 259.85 

Amount  carried  (brward,    .  .  .   -48,467.38 
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Table  IV.,  continubd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoant  broaght  forward,  .   .   .    $25,140.59 

Printing, 188.88 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water, 1,060.51 

Stationery,  postage,  diplomas,  and  sundries,     .   .   .  832.68 

Collation, 76.00 

Furniture, 156.00 

Insurance, 50.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 167.85 

Advertising, 182.84  $27,298.80 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jackson  Foundation, 538.82 

Thomas  Gary, 258.84 

George  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 125.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 186.66 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 140.00     1,848.82 

Paid  beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds  : 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 550.00 

William  Pomroy, 58.65        608.65 

$29,245.77 

Table  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, $1,004.75 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 778.05 

Bex\{amin  Bussey     **             1,184.61 

Isaac  Royall             **            412.05 

New  Professorship 4,692.75 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 1,962.66 

Bei\|amin  Bussey  Trust  (1  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 4,436.58  #14,471.40 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction 86,465.00 

Gift  ft>om  Harvard  Law  School  Association  to  increase 

the  instruction  in  Constitutional  Law, 500.00 

Anonymous  gift  for  instruction  in  the  Peculiarities  of 

Massachusetts  Law, 1,000.00      1,500.00 

Sale  of  Catalogues, 18.15 

$52,454.55 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  instruction, #26,000.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 8,915.88 

Janitors,  cleaning,  &c., 1,056.67 

^  Amount  carried  forward,     .    .    .    #80,972.00 
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Table  VI.,  continued. 

RECEEPT8. 

Amount  brought  forward,   ....  fi8,861.01 
Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, $54,212.00 

For  graduation  fees, 2,250.00 

In  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and  chemicals,  948.62 

In  Practical  Anatomy,  for  use  of  material,    .   .   .  612.00 

For  extra  examination  fees, 181.00    58,148.62 

From  Dental  and  Veterinary  Schools  for  Laboratory 

instruction, 290.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes,  40.00 

Use  of  lecture  room  by  Medical  Society, 30.00 

•  $106,869.68 

PAYMENTS. 
BoylBton  Medical  Prizes. 

Prizes, $400.00 

Advertising, 77.50       $477.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 874.98 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  No.  1,   .   $800.00 

**    2,    .      200.00  600.00 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship, 200.00 

Faculty  Scholarships, 800.00 

Beneficiaries  from  Foster  income, 195.00      1,695.00 

Chemical  Laboratory, 1,449.04 

Physiological  Laboratory, 400.00 

Anatomy, 1,750.00 

Pathological  Laboratory, 100.00 

Bacteriological  Laboratory, .  200.00 

Obstetrics,      800.00 

Histology'  and  Embryology, 200.00 

Materia  Medica, 50.00 

Bandaging  and  apparatus, 167.75 

Model,  Surgical  landmarks, 15.00 

Hygiene, 50.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 47,200.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 2,034.77 

Microscopes,      805.00    54,221.56 

Henry  F.  Sears'  gift  for  new  addition. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c., 9,050.00 

Graduates  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 1,190.00 

Summer          *'          »'         an           a           1,245.00      2,435.00 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,010.00 

Books,  from  Library  Fund, 153.78 

Fuel, 1,576.89 

Gat,      848.44 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .    .    .  $3,588.61  $68,258.99 
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Table  No.  VIII. 

LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL,   AND    MUSEUM    OF 

COMPARATIVE    ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  balance      1^9.87 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 1,917.07 

Abbott  Lawrence, 8,039.88 

James  Lawrence, 2,488.58 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,515.94 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,470.00 

Sturgifl  Hooper, 4,940.00 

Agasaiz  Memorial.    Interest,  .   .   .  $13,734.89 

From  special  investment,         995.45  14,729.84 

Teachers  and  Pupils, .  .  .  875.14 

Humboldt, 882.41 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,   .   .   .  5,802.97  $87,721.65 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction,      9,995.20 

$47,716.85 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $2,470.00 

Agassiz  Memorial,  general  exi>ense8,   .   .   .   .    11,861.01 
Agassiz  Memorial,  advances  repaid,     ....     8,368.88 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 875.14 

Humboldt, 882.41 

Permanent, 5,802.97 

Sturgis  Hooper* 

Professor  of  Geology, $4,500.00 

Expenses  in  Geology, 110.00     4,610.00  $28,870.86 

Salaries  for  instruction, 11,901.22 

Instruments  and  apparatus,      14.51 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 100.00 

Books  and  binding, 151.16 

Printing, 75.50 

Fuel, 846.44 

Gat,  water,  freight,  and  sundries, 42.81 

Janitor  and  cleaning,     882.00 

Labor  and  repairs, 115.02 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 15.94 

Scholarships, 1,500.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 810.80 

Furniture, 57.78    14,968.18 

$48,888.^ 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amonnts  broaght  forward,  .   .   .  $22,176.68  $82,296.61 

Interest  on  advances, 80.84 

On  account  of  advances  to  Observatory  real  estate  repaid,         419.16 

Supplies  and  materials, 445.58 

Rent  of  house, 90.00    23,212.11 

$55,508.72 


Table  No.  X. 

BUSSEY    INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $317.84 

From  Bussey  Trust  (^  net  income), 8,878.06 

From  Bussey  Building  Fund, 80.08 

Fees  for  instruction, 230.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries, 1,274.58 

Horticultural  Department,  sale  of  flowers  and  plants  for 

botunioal  purposes,  &c., 551.00 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c., 1,249.05  $12,525.61 


PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries, 5,500.00 

Books, 14.27 

Fuel  for  school  building, 59.88 

Services  and  wages, 1,820.69 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 1,008.86 

Repairs  and  improvements, 727.26 

Grain, 812.98 

Advertising 52.68 

Horse  shoeing, 92.05 

Seeds, 29.88 

Farming  tools, 190.26 

Froiffht.  telegrams,  weighing  hay,  Ac, 199.71 

Insurance, 45.00  $10,052.47 


James  Arnold  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Income  of  Fund, $7,680.77 

Payments. 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, $7,249.28 
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Table  XI.,  continued. 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Rtetipii. 
Interest  on  Fand,  . $790.25 

Payments. 
To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art8> #817.45 


Annuity  Funds. 

ReceiptM, 

Gk>re,  interest, $1,172.95 

Lucy  Osgood,  interest, 250.53 

Bemis,  interest 2,508.78  $3,938.26 

PaymeniB, 

Gk>re,  annuities, $600.00 

Ijucy  Osgood,  annuity, 420.00 

Bemis,  annuity,     2,565.60  $3,585.60 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

ReeeipU. 
Income  of  special  investment $34,264.67 

Paymenii, 

Scholarships, $3,000.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,   .   .  15,632.33 

Balance  of  income  for  Library  expenses, 15,682.34  $34,264.67 


Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

ReceiptM, 
Interest  on  Fund,     ....  $787.68 

Paymewti, 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, $66.48 

**  *<  Mashpee  Indians, 540.03       $606.51 


Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipti. 
Interest  on  Fund, $237.66 

Paymenti, 

llinister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $119.73 

Teacher  at  "  "         119.73 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  University, 6.13      $245.59 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 


fieceiptt. 

I.    UniTenity, #57,599.94 

II.    College, 451,794.11 

UI.    Library, 88,926.97 

IV.     DiTinitj  School, 28,674.38 

v.    Law  School, 52,454.55 

VI.    Medical  School, 106,869.68 

VIL    Dental  School, 10,809.15 

VIII.    Lawrence    Scientific    School   and 

MnBeum  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology,  47,716.85 

Table     IX.     Obserratory, 46,615.63 

Bussey  Institution, 12,525.61 

James  Arnold  Fund, 7,680.77 

Arnold  Arboretum, 9,899.58 

,  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .   .  19,698.45 

'Bussey  Trust, 24,046.12 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,    .   .   .  790.25 

Annuity  Funds, 8,938.26 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund, 84,264.67 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,     ....  787.68 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund,       ....  237.66 

Fund  for  Semitic  Collection,    •  .   .  10,789.11 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund,  36,443.56 

Class  Funds, 145.00 

.  Sundry  Accounts, 1,911.68 


Table       X. 


Table     XI.  ^ 


Fijments. 
$66,019.49 

449,166.78 
45,055.64 
29,245.77 
40,260.62 
79,379.84 
7,973.77 

48,833.54 

55,508.72 

10,052.47 

7,249.23 

7,930.05 

19,310.10 

24,046.12 

817.45 

3,585.60 

34,264.67 

606.51 

245.59 

1,866.97 

99,906. 15 

145.00 

7,572.75 


$1,008,569.46    $1,033,042.78 

1,008,569.46 


Balance, $29,473.32 


Which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifks  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  33. 
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PRESmENT'S  REPORT   FOR   1890-91'. 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1890-91 ;  namely,  from 
Sept.  25th,  1890,  to  Oct.  1st,  1891 :  — 

James  Russell  Lowell,  Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures,  and  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres,  Emeritus^  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
died  in  Cambridge,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1891,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Mr,  Lowell  Avas  chosen  Smith 
Professor  in  1855,  and  entered  upon  the  dr.ties  of  his  office 
in  1857  —  the  third  incumbent  of  the  chair  already  made 
illustrious  by  Ticknor  and  Longfellow,  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  professorshij)  with  unfailinpf  assiduity  for  twenty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  two  years  which 
he  spent  in  Europe.  His  literary  sympathies  Avere  wide, 
and  his  knowledge  of  books  extensive  and  thorough;  yet 
scholarship  Avas  not  his  chief  characteristic,  but  rather 
wisdom.  Himself  a  poet  and  a  prose  Avriter  of  great 
distinction,  he  was  also  an  admirable  critic  of  both  i)rose  and 
verse.  From  1877  to  1885  he  was  absent  in  Europe  on  the 
pu])lic  seiTice  ;  but  on  his  return  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his 
chair  for  a  few  months.  In  188()  he  resigned  his  professorship 
and  was  made  Profesi^or,  Emeritus.  On  two  memorable  occa- 
sions in  the  history  of  the  College  Mr.  Lowell  had  the  chief 
part.  The  first  was  the  Commemoration  Day  in  June,  1865, 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Avhen  Mr.  Lowell  read  his  com- 
memoration ode^'the  most  exalted  and  fervent  patriotic  poem 
which  America  has  produced.  The  second  was  the  celebration 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  College,  when 
he  made  the  principal  address,  —  an  address  worthy  of  a 
great  occasion.  In  1887  he  was  elected  by  the  alumni  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers. 

Mr.  Lowell  inherited  from  his  father  and  his  grandfather  a 
strong  affection   for  Her\'ard   College.      Whenever  he  had 
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years  of  rapid  change  and  growth,  as  appears  very  plainly  in 
the  series  of  clear,  accurate,  and  full  reports  on  Harvard  College 
which  he  contributed  to  the  President's  annual  reports.  Through 
all  these  changes,  some  of  which  gave  rise  to  long  discussions 
and  wide  differences  of  opinion,  Professor  Smith  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  Faculty.  On  retiring  from  the  office 
of  Dean,  after  this  long  and  honora])le  service,  he  resumed  the 
full  duties  of  his  professorship  of  Latin. 

Winfield  Scott  Chai)lin,  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Dean 
of  the  Ijawrence  Scientific  School,  resigned  his  office  after  a 
sen'icc  of  six  years  to  accept  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Wash- 
ington Univei*sity  at  St.  Louis.  During  Professor  Chaplin's 
short  term  of  service  the  number  of  students  in  the  Scientific 
School  rose  from  fourteen  to  eighty-eight,  a  growth  which  has 
l>een  continued  during  the  current  year.  Xew  life  was  infused 
into  every  department  of  the  School  and  it  started  on  a  new 
career  of  usefulness.  Professor  Chaplin  was  also  Chaimian 
of  the  Parietal  Committee,  and  in  that  capacity  he  wrought 
considerable  improvements  in  the  discipline  of  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University.  His  vigor,  moderation,  good 
sense,  and  good  humor  gave  him  a  strong  and  Avholesomc  influ- 
ence with  the  students  and  with  his  colleagues,  and  his  depart- 
ure from  the  University  was  univerally  regretted,  although  his 
promotion  to  an  honorable  and  responsible  position  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

Adolphe  Cohn,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  resigned  his 
position  to  accept  a  full  professorship  in  Columbia  College. 
Professor  Cohn  came  hither  from  Columbia  College  as  an  in- 
structor in  1884.  In  1885  he  was  made  Assistant  Professor, 
and  this  appointment  was  renewed  in  1890.  His  return  to 
Columbia  College  to  a  congenial  professorship  of  the  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures  was  a  deserved  promotion. 

Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Preachers  for  the  year  1890- 
91  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  namely,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.D.  Dr.  Brooks  had 
served  the  University  in  this  capacity  with  unflagging  devotion 
for  ten  consecutive  years,  — ever  since  the  retirement  of  Rev. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  from  the  Plummer  Professorship. 
His  fervor,  eloquence,  and  breadth  of  view  have  done  much  to 
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man  and  Regent.  The  duties  of  this  office  are  in  part  those 
etofore  performed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Parietal  Commit- 
The  Kegent  will  select  and  supervise  the  proctors  who 
de  in  College  buildings,  or  in  buildings  to  ^hich  the  super- 
(ndence  of  the  College  extends.  He  is  expected  to  keep 
iself  informed  of  the  condition  and  mana^^ement  of  all  such 
Idings,  whether  belonging  to  the  University  or  to  private 
ividuals,  his  watchfulness  extending  to  their  sanitary  condi- 
i  as  well  as  to  the  order  preserved  in  them.  He  is  to  take 
nizance  also  of  all  cases  of  serious  sickness  among  the  stu- 
ts,  to  the  end  that  suitable  medical  attendance  and  nursing 
f  be  provided  in  due  season,  in  all  cases,  whether  the  patient 
poor  or  not,  and  that  cases  of  contagious  diseslses  may  be 
ler  removed  or  properly  isolated.  He  may  also  exercise 
le  salutary  influence  over  students'  societies.  The  Regent 
I  University  officer,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  authority  of 
one  Faculty.  Whenever  in  the  discharge  of  his  diiiies 
needs  the  support  of  any  Faculty,  he  is  expected  to  com- 
iiicate  with  the  Dean  of  that  Faculty. 

n  1889-90,  namely,  on  the  2()th  of  March,  1890,  the  Faculty 
Harvard  College  sent  to  the  President  and  Fellows  certain 
posed  modifications  of  its  regulations,  intended  to  encourage 
anticipation  of  College  studies  by  students  at  the  time  of 
ir  admission,  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  less  than  four  years.* 

The  communication  from  the  CoUej^e  Faculty  was  as  follows  :  — 

THE  President  and  Fellow^  of  Harvard  College  : 
le  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  received  on  Dec.  0,  1887,  the  following  com- 
ication  from  the  Academic  Council :  — 

VoUdy  tliat  with  a  view  to  lower  the  average  age  at  which  Bachelors  of  Arts 
[arvard  College  can  enter  the  professional  schools  and  the  graduate  depart- 
t,  the  College  Faculty  be  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  reduction 
le  College  course." 

)  the  consideration  of  this  difficult  subject  the  Faculty  has  given  much  time, 
cially  since  Nov.  12,  1889,  and  now  begs  to  lay  before  the  President  and 
)W8  the  result  of  its  deliberations. 

ie  Faculty  desires  to  modify  its  present  regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
wing  propositions :  — 

That  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  be  expressed,  un- 
suitable regulations  with  regard  to  length  of  residence  and  distribution  of 
c,  in  terms  of  courses  of  study  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
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and  another  expressing  the  views  of  the  minority.  It  appeared 
from  these  statements  that  the  Faculty  was  then  more  evenly 
divided  on  this  important  subject  than  it  had  been  in  March, 

1890.  The  vote  whereby  the  proposals  to  facilitate  the  attain- 
ment of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  less  than  four  years 
were  originally  adopted  was  a  vote  of  34  to  22.     In  January, 

1891,  three  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  action  of  the  Faculty  in  the  preceding  March,  joined  the 
minority,  and  three  new  members  of  the  Faculty  took  the  same 
course.  The  minority  was  thereby  increased  to  28  meml>ers. 
The  Committee  of  the  Board*  of  Overseers  subsequently  pre- 
pared a  supplementary  report  commenting  upon  the  two 
statements  received  from  the  Faculty,  and  both  their  reports, 
together  with  the  statements  proceeding  from  the  Faculty, 
were  given  to  the  public  press.  Finally,  at  their  meeting  of 
April  8th,  1891,  the  Board  of  Overseers  refused  its  consent  to 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  proposals  of  the  College  Faculty, 
and  consented  to  the  third  with  a  slight  modification  necessi- 
tated by  their  rejection  of  the  second  proposal  of  the  Faculty. 
During  the  year  from  April,  1890,  to  April,  1891,  while  the 
subject  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on  through  printed  statements,  in  private 
conversation,  and  in  the  public  press,  very  little  time  being 
given  to  it  in  any  of  the  Academic  Boards,  including  the  Board 
of  Overseers ;  but  the  final  votes  in  that  Board  were  passed 
by  large  majorities,  and  made  it  clear  that  measures  on  this 
subject  must  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  University,  before  they  can  be 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

One  significant  fact  was  apparently  agreed  on  by  all  parties 
to  this  prolonged  discussion,  namely,  that  any  student  of  fair 
parts  can  get  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Harvard 
College  in  three  years  under  the  existing  regulations  without 
any  unreasonable  exertion,  if  he  anticipates  a  subject  or  two 
at  the  admission  examination,  or  makes  good  use  of  half  of  the 
summer  vacation  in  each  year. 

The  year  under  review  uflbrded  the  first  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  working  of  the  ncAV  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  the  statutes  adopted  in  the  year 
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The  next  interesting  subject  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Faculty  was  the  organization  of  twelve  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Faculty,  called  Divisions.  This  subdivision 
of  the  large  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  into  standing  com- 
mittees by  subject  of  instruction  recognizes,  in  the  organiz* 
ation  of  the  University,  a  tendency  which  has  been  distinctly 
seen  for  several  years  past  —  the  tendency  to  associate  for 
various  administrative  purposes  the  teachers  of  single  or 
cognate  subjects,  whose  common  intei'est  it  is  to  develop  their 
respective  subjects  to  the  highest  possil)le  degree,  to  seek 
better  and  better  facilities  for  teaching  them,  and  to  attract  as 
many  competent  students  as  possible  to  the  study  of  them. 
Some  of  these  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  by  subject  are  already 
nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  College  Faculty  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Thus,  the  Division  of  Modern  Languages  contains 
eighteen  persons,  and  the  Division  of  History  and  Political 
Science  nine  ;  and  in  each  case  there  are  associated  with  these 
members  of  the  Faculty  several  instructors  who  are  not  mem- 
])ers  of  the  Faculty.  The  importance  of  this  organization 
will  be  obvious  when  it  is  observed,  that  Harvard  University 
has  distinctly  rejected,  in  its  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  policy  of  establishing  distinct  schools  such  as  many  other 
American  universities  have  founded  —  as  for  example,  a  School 
of  Finance,  a  School  of  Political  Science,*or  a  School  of  I^hil- 
osophy .  The  University  proposes  to  have  but  one  comprehen- 
sive Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  care  for  the  interests 
of  the  separate  departments  of  learning  within  this  Faculty  by 
means  of  this  new  organization  of  Divisions.  The  attention 
of  the  Overseers  is  especially  invited  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(pp.  43-47). 

The  Faculty  gave  attention,  first  through  a  large  committee 
and  then  in  its  own  body,  to  the  arrangement  of  courses  on 
methods  of  instruction,  intended  for  teachers  and  persons 
who  proposed  to  become  teachers.  The  instruction  which  the 
Faculty  finally  decided  to  offer  relates  to  the  History  of 
Teaching,  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  and  the  methods 
of  elementary  teaching  in  the  following  topics  :  Greek,  Latin, 
£nglish,    German,    French,    History,    Mathematics,    Physics, 
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.".  -.^  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Geography. 

proposed  to  provide  full  courses  on  the  History  and  the 
Teaching,  and  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  each  of  the 
topics  mentioned,  and,  in  addition,  a  course  of  twelve  1 
on  topics  in  Psychologj'  of  interest  to  teachei*s.     On  the 

-   -.-'^  mendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Corporation  and  Overs< 

pointed  an  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  the 
Teaching ;  and  for  the  current  year  this  Professor  anr 
three  systematic  courses ;  first,  on  the  History  of  Teach 
of  Educational  Theories,  twice  a  week ;  second,  on  the 
of  Teaching,  once  a  week ;  third,  on  th^  Art  of  Te 
i  twice  a  week ;  each  of  the  courses  extending  through 

year.     Professor  James  gives  the  lectures  on  topics  i 
chology,   and  these  lectures  have   been   attended  by 
hundred  teachers.     Professor  Greenough  is  giving  a  co 
j  teaching  Latin  ;  but  this  course  is  only  open  to  students 

University  and  not  to  the  public.     The  detailed  statei 
courses  on  special  topics  will  be  found  in  the  Append 
209-213). 
The  Faculty,  in  common  wUh  most  teachers  in  Engla 

.'  *  t  1..  the  United  States,  feel  but  slight  interest  or  confidence  i 

is  ordinarily  called  Pedagogy ;  but  they  believe  that 
teachers  should  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  their  n 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  teach ; 
other  Avords,  that  experienced  teachers  can  advanta< 
convey  to  beginners  some  of  the  results  of  their  expe 
The  Faculty  believe,  however,  that  this  work  to  be  pr< 
must  be  departmental ;  that  the  accomplished  teacher  oi 
must  show  how  to  teach  Latin ;  the  accomplished  tea< 
Chemistry  how  to  teach  Chemistry,  and  so  forth ;  or,  at 
that  there  must  be  separate  teaching  of  the  several  m 
applicable  in  the  principal  groups  of  subjects  —  Lang 
History,  Science,  and  Mathematics. 

After  nmch  discussion  in  the  full  Board  the  Faculty  o 
and  Sciences  adopted  a  somewhat  new  arrangement 
College  day,  by  Avhich  one  hour  was  gained  for  lectures  o 
day  of  the  week.  Beginning  with  the  current  year  h 
are  to  be  given  from  nine  a.m.  to  one  p.m.  and  from  ha 
one  to  half-past  four  p.m.     This  arrangement  gives  seven 
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r  lectures  in  the  day  instead  of  six,  and  results  in  making 
urteen  examination-groups  instead  of  twelve.  This  change 
akes  choice  of  study  freer ;  because  it  makes  it  s*omewhat 
siev  to  avoid  conflicts  between  one  lecture  and  another, 
'  between  one  examination  and  another.  It  is,  therefore, 
{  important  improvement.  It  is  found  necessary,  bow- 
er, to  use  the  later  hours  of  the  afternoon  and  even  the 
ening  hours  for  those  courses  of  instruction  which  have  but 
w  students,  and  those  chiefly  advanced  students.  As  the 
imber  of  subjects  taught  at  the  University  increases,  the 
imber  of  hours  utilized  for  lectures  in  each  day  will  doubtless 
crease,  until  the  early  morning  hours  and  the  late  afternoon 
e  all  used.  For  the  present  it  is  possible  for  instructors  to 
range  with  small  classes  hours  of  meeting  which  are  not 
eluded  in  the  regular  tabular  view. 

In  the  hope  to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  orderly  beginning 
'  work  in  all  the  regular  courses  at  the  opening  of  the  College 
jar,  the  Faculty,  in  June,  made  several  improvements  in 
e  processes  of  registration  and  of  enrolment  in  the  several 
urses.  The  prompt  determination  of  the  studies  chosen  by 
ch  student  being  a  very  important  element  in  the  orderly 
ginning  of  work,  provision  was  made  that  all  instructors 
fering  courses  announced  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
r  1891-92  should  be  at  specified  lecture-rooms  in  or  near  the 
ird  from  nine  to  one  on  the  first  day  of  the  academic  year, 
d  that  a  representative  of  each  department  offering  courses 
ould  be  at  a  specified  lecture-room  from  nine  to  one  on  the 
y  before  the  term  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  students 
out  the  choice  of  their  studies  and  their  fitness  for  the  par- 
!ular  courses  which  they  desired  to  take.  The  Freshman 
Ivisers  and  the  meml)ers  of  the  Committee  on  Special  Stu- 
nts were  also  at  the  disposition  of  students  on  the  day  before 
e  term  opened,  as  in  1890.  New  aids  for  new-comers  were 
ovided,  —  such  as  a  map  of  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  a 
rectory  for  important  committees,  departmental  chairmen, 
d  instructors,  and  lists  of  rooms  which  were  to  be  let  in  the 
ighborhood  of  the  College.  Two  or  three  voluntary  organi- 
tions  also  offered  their  services  to  new-comers  to  help  them 
obtaining  rooms,  furniture,  and  l)oard,  and  in  general  to 
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»y  the  end  of  the  year ;  22  were  transferred  to  Bome  College 
lass,  and  there  returned  to  College  in  the  class  of  Special 
Students  (1  October,  1891)  only  58  persons.  That  a  large 
proportion  of  these  students  passed  but  a  short  time  at  the 
Jniversity  is,  however,  no  proof  that  they  do  not  profit  by 
heir  residence  here.  It  is  a'  main  object  of  the  statute  which 
irovides  for  the  attendance  of  students  not  candidates  for  a 
legrce,  to  open  the  University  to  young  men  of  serious  purpose 
fr'ho  have  but  a  short  time  to  give  to  collegiate  studies,  or  who 
iesire  to  pursue  for  a  year  or  two  some  special  university  study. 

It  appeai-s  from  the  Dean's  report  (p.  73)  that  hardly 
aore  than  one  ninth  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
yollege  for  examination  take  the  entire  examination  in  either 
une  or  September.  Nearly  eight-ninths  divide  the  examina- 
ion  either  between  two  years  or  between  June  and  September 
f  a  single  year.  The  latter  practice  is  on  the  increase.  There 
re  no  striking  changes  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  permitted 
ptions  at  the  admission  examination.  The  percentage  of  can- 
idates  who  offer  advanced  Greek  declines  slowly,  and  the 
•ercentage  of  candidates  offering  Trigonometry  and  Solid 
reometry  increases  slowly.  As  the  Dean  points  out,  the  in- 
rcased  load  which  every  candidate  must  carry  who  abandons 
ireck  among  the  subjects  for  admission,  is  a  heavy  one  (p.  73). 
'here  w^as  a  striking  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  at 
lie  preliminary  examination  in  June,  1891 ;  but  the  number  of 
ulures  at  the  examination  was  large.  The  practice  of  entering 
larvard  College  from  other  colleges  is  on  the  increase 
p.  77).  In  the  summer  of  1891,  73  graduates  and  under- 
raduates  of  other  colleges  Averc  admitted  to  Harvard  College ; 
nd  in  general  these  students  who  come  from  other  colleges 
re  earnest  and  vigorous  young  men.  On  account  of  the  extra- 
rdinary  variety  in  the  standards  and  programmes  of  the 
imerican  colleges  and  universities,  the  Committee  which  has 
harjre  of  the  admission  of  students  from  other  colleges  has  a 
isk  of  great  difficulty,  being  ol)liged  to  examine  minutely 
tich  candidate's  record  at  the  schools  and  colleges  which  he 
as  attended. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  Hai"vard  College  and  the 
cientific  School  are  constantly  extended  to  a  larger  and  larger 
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It  appears  from  the  first  of  these  tables  that  nearly  three 
sevenths  of  these  high  scholars  in  the  five  classes  named  re- 
ceived no  aid ;  but  that  the  proportion  of  unaided  scholars 
varied  considerably  in  the  five  classes,  being  highest  in  the 
class  of  1890  and  lowest  in  the  class  of  1888.  If  the  inquiry 
had  been  confined  to  those  students  who  graduated  summa  cum 
laudey  the  proportion  of  the  students  aided  would  have  been 
larger.  Of  the  high  scholars  aided  in  those  five  classes,  one 
half  received  less  than  $800  in  the  four  years,  and  only  three 
received  more  than  $1400  in  four  years.  The  amount  of  aid 
given  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  full  support,  it  being  I'emem- 
bered  that  every  student  who  receives  a  scholarship  has  to  pay 
from  it  the  tuition  fee  of  $150  a  year. 

The  growth  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  (p.  84)  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  has  been  remarkable.  In  1885-86  there 
were  14  students  in  the  School ;  during  the  year  1890-91  there 
were  88 ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  current  year  there  were 
118.  Two  new  instructors  were  appointed  in  1890-91  —  one 
in  Electrical  Engineering  and  another  in  Astronomy — and  a 
new  course  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  Training 
was  planned,  which  is  to  be  added  in  1892-93  to  the  courses 
already  given  in  the  School. 

There  are  several  causes  of  the  revival  of  the  Scientific 
School.     The  first  was  the  energy  and  the  good  judgment  of 
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Juofstions,  the  Philosophy  of  Eelitcion,  Hebrew,  and  the  History 
f  Isniel  and  of  the  Keli<rion  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand, 
lie  Divinity  students  attend  many  Colle<re  courses,  paiticularly 
liose  on  Lan«:uasres  and  Philosophy.  The  larger  part  of  the 
oui'stNs  in  the  Divinity  School  have  been  adopted  l)y  the 
"acuity  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Lrts. 

Nothing  is  now  wanting  to  the  establishment  of  the  Divinity 
School  on  a  genuine  University  basis,  except  the  raising  of  its 
uit ion-fee  to  the  level  of  the  fee  in  all  other  Cambridge  depart- 
icnts  of  the  University,  and  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
•oneticiary  aid  given  to  each  api)licant.  The  Divinity  School 
>  the  only  department  of  the  University  which  gives  to  every 
cceptable  applicant  for  aid  money  enough  to  meet  the  small 
iiition-fee — $50 — and  to  pay  for  board,  lodging,  fuel,  light  and 
.'ashing.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  School  will  not  command 
lie  i"espect  which  th(»  other  professional  schools  of  the  University 
oniinand,  and  it  will  not  contend,  as  it  might,  against  the  com- 
lon  impression  that  mem])ei's  of  the  clerical  profession  are  semi- 
•auperized,  —  in  their  earh'  years  by  the  habit  of  accepting 
omplete  supj^ort  during  the  long  period  of  education,  and  in 
lieir  later  by  half-fares,  free  admissions,  gratuitous sei-vices from 
•hysicians,  special  discounts  from  tradesmen,  and  spasmodic 
iits  from  their  churches  instead  of  punctual  pa^\nnent.  The 
reat  need  of  the  clerical  profession  in  the  modern  world  is 
[)  get  placed  on  the  same  self-respecting  footing  as  regards 
ducation  and  compensation,  as  the  medical  profession  or  the 
•rofession  of  teachinir.  It  should  l)e  said  on  the  other  hand 
liat  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  is  supposed  to  ])e  the  only 
lieolo<rical  school  in  the  United  States  at  which  any  tuition-fee 
t  all  is  exacted. 

The  Law  School  has  had  an  extraordinary  growth  during 
he  past  five  years,  a  growth  which  is  fully  described  in  the 
ubjoined  report  of  the  Dean  (pp.  104-117).  This  growth 
*  of  course  very  welcome ;  but  it  causes  two  serious  mechani- 
al  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  School.  Although 
Lustin  Hall  is  but  eight  years  old,  it  is  already  too  small. 
t   could   be   conveniently   enlarged    by  extending  the   main 
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body  of  the  building  to  the  north,  8o  as  to  gain  another 
large  lecture-room  in  the  lower  story,  and  a  reading-room 
nearly  as  large  as  the  present  reading-room  in  the  second 
story.  This  enlargement,  however,  cannot  be  made  with  any 
present  resources  of  the  School.  The  second  difficulty  is  the 
consumption  of  valuable  books,  due  simply  to  the  incessant  \i^ 
of  them  by  the  immerous  students.  It  is  not  a  large  proportion 
of  the  books  of  the  library  which  are  being  destroyed ;  but  it 
is  the  books  most  referred  to  by  the  teachers,  wliich  are  pre- 
sumably the  most  valuable  books  for  present  use  in  teaching. 
These  are  the  ones  which  are  being  destroyed,  in  spite  of  a 
considemble  provision  of  duplicates.  There  are  two  means  of 
meeting  this  difficulty.  The  fii^st  is  by  providing  collections  of 
cases,  prepared  by  the  professors,  and  published  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  other  is  by  reprinting  those  portions  of  volumes 
of  reports  and  other  l)ooks  which  are  destroyed  by  attrition. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  library  good  at  whatever  cost ;  for 
it  is  the  principal  means  of  instruction.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  standard  of  the  School  is  high  in  regard  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  its  students  and  their  free  access  to  boob; 
but  these  are  characteristic  merits  of  the  School,  and  must  be 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
students. 

The  Faculty  has  already  adopted  two  measures  which  will 
probably  tend  to  diminish,  temporarily  at  least,  the  numl)er  of 
students.  The  first  of  these  measures  is  the  regulation  that  no 
student,  whether  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  a  special  student, 
who  fails  to  pass  an  examination  in  at  letist  three  subjects, 
either  at  the  regular  examinations  held  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  in  the  School,  or  at  the  examinations  held  in  the  following 
September,  will  be  allowed,  unless  by. vote  of  the  Faculty,  to 
continue  in  the  School.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  regulation 
applies  to  regular  students  as  well  as  to  special.  Secondly,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1893—94,  and  thereafter, 
all  persons,  who  shall  not  be  entitled  to  l>e  admitted  to  the 
School  without  examination  as  candidates  for  the  degree,  will 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  to  the  School  to 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  Latin,  French  (or  some  other 
modern   language)  and   Blackstone's  ConmientarieSy  and  this 
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examination  will  apply  to  special  students  as  well  as  to  candi- 
dates for  a  degree.  The  existing  examination  for  a  degree 
demands  only  Latin,  or  some  other  foreign  language,  with 
Blackstone's  Commentaries ;  and  special  students  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  examination. 

The  most  important  event  at'the  Medical  School  during  the 
year  under  review  was  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  to  establish 
a  single  four-years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  to  go  into 
effect  in  Septeml)er,  181)2.  For  thirteen  yeai^s  past  the  Faculty 
has  been  offering  an  optional  four-yeaiV  course  as  well  as  a 
required  three-years'  coui*se,  and  during  this  experience  they 
have  developed  systematic  clinical  instruction  to  an  amount 
which  will  more  than  fill  a  required  course  of  four  years.  The 
present  elective  element  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  is  there- 
fore not  likely  to  l>e  destroyed.  As  the  Dean  of  the  School 
points  out  (p.  117),  the  Faculty  is  well  aware  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  may  l)e  diminished  by  this  requirement  of 
an  additional  year  to  be  spent  in  medical  study;  but  the 
improvement  of  medical  education  is  with  them  so  great  an 
object  that  they  are  ready  to  risk  a  reduction  in  the  income  of 
the  School. 

The  establishment  of  three  fellowships  for  encouniging 
original  research  in  medicine,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
William  Story  Bullard,  is  another  interesting  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  School,  particularly  as  the  three  fellowships  l>ear 
the  names  of  three  eminent  pnictitionei*s  of  medicine,  who  ai'e 
thus  appropriately  commemorated  in  the  community  which  they 
sened  lono^  and  faithfullv. 

The  Summer  courses  and  the  gi"aduate  courses  maintained 
by  the  Medical  School  arc  increasing  steadily  in  the  numl)er  of 
courses  taken,  in  the  nuni])er  of  students,  and  in  the  receii)ts 
from  fees.  This  growth  is  exhibited  in  table  V.  appended  to 
the  Dean's  report  (p.  128). 

The  Dental  School  had  an  unusually  large  first-year  class 
in  the  year  under  review.  It  was  sunnised  that  this  might 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1801  the  admission  examination 
was  to  be  increased  and  a  three-years'  gnided  course  put  into 
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the  hot-houses,  and  in  niising  phmts  for  exhibition  and  for 
the  supply  of  flowei-s  out  of  season  to  the  classes  iu  Botany  at 
Cambridire. 

Provision  was  made  durin<r  the  vear  1890-91  for  a  consider- 
a))le  increase  of  instruction  at  the  Veterinary  School.  The 
subjects  of  Cattle  1^-actice  and  of  Waminty  and  Evidence  were 
a<lded  to  the  course  of  study,  and  arran<renients  were  made  to 
increase  considerably  in  181^-92  the  instruction  in  clinical 
medicine.  There  are  now  seven  Veterinarians  attached  to  the 
School,  in  addition  to  the  teachers  of  the  Medical  School  who 
give  instruction  to  students  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  Dean  i)oints  out  in  his  report  (p.  137)  that  the  three- 
years'  graded  course,  which  was  originally  adopted  in  this 
School,  has  l)een  since  established  in  three  other  American 
universities,  and  will  in  no  long  time  supi)ress  the  two-years' 
course  which  has  heretofore  been  common  in  private  veterinary 
schools,  —  a  year  meaning  in  this  case  only  four  or  five  months. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge 
can  i)e  self-supporting,  if  gnituitous  advice  and  treatment  for 
sick  and  wounded  animals  be  closely  limited  (see  p.  137)  ;  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Veterinary  School  this  limitation 
is  of  course  undesirable. 

The  Veterinary  establishment  as  a  whole  greatly  needs  endow- 
ment for  two  puii)Oses  :  Fii*st,  to  obt4iin  a  nuich  larger  hospitiil, 
and  secondly,  to  i)rovide  more  salaries  and  larger  salaries  for 
instructors,  and  particularly  for  clinical  instructors.  This 
object  ought  to  be  an  attnictive  one  for  persons  who  are  fond 
of  animals,  or  who  perceive  how  closely  the  health  and  safety 
of  human  beings  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  domestic 
animals. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Library  during  the 
year  under  review  was  the  completion  of  an  index  to  the 
subject-catalogue,  which  is  the  most  complete  list  of  topics 
ever  printed,  including  about  fifteen  thousand  topics  without 
counting  the  seven  thousand  cross  references.  While  preparing 
this  index.  Assistant  Librarian  W.  C.  Lane,  who  has  worked 
on  the  catalogue  since  1882  and  on  the  index  since  1886,  has 
greatly  improved  the  catalogue  itself. 
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to  124,961.65  ;  but  it  is  still  chargeable  with  an  annuity  of  $600. 
The  total  cost  of  the  constructions  urgently  needed  cannot  be 
safely  estimated  at  less  than  $150,000. 

The  acquisitions  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  year  were 
large,  the  total  number  of  specimens  received  being  about 
13,000,  and  the  number  of  specimens  mounted  and  distributed 
10,995, 

In  consequence  of  injury  to  the  health  of  one  of  the  botanists 
working  in  the  Herbarium,  apparently  due  to  arsenical  poison- 
ing, the  method  of  poisoning  the  plants  with  arsenic  acid, 
which  has  been  used  for  several  years  past,  has  been  abandoned, 
and  no  other  method  has  yet  been  adopted. 

The  employment  at  the  Herbarium  of  Professor  Barnes,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson,  in- 
creased considerably  the  expenditure  of  the  Herbarium  for 
salaries ;  so  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Herbarium  was 
$6329.84  in  1890-91,  against  $3048.60  in  1889-90,  and 
$4493.23  in  1888-89.  This  additional  expenditure  is  made 
possible  by  the  gift,  alluded  to  in  last  year's  report,  of  $3500 
a  year  for  five  years.  This  gift  was  made  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  ensure  the  completion  of  the  Synoptical  Flora  of  Pro- 
fessor Asa  Gray ;  but  thus  far  the  progress  of  that  great 
undertaking  has  been  slow.  Dr.  Gray's  copyrights  continue 
to  be  a  valuable  resource  to  the  Herbarium ;  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  edition  of  his  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany 
was  one  of  the  labore  of  Professor  Bjirnes  during  the  year 
under  review. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  156) 
will  be  found  unusually  interesting.  The  Garden  itself  was, 
as  usual,  of  great  service  to  the  classes  in  Botany  and  to 
numerous  visitors ;  but  the  two  events  of  the  year  which  most 
deserve  attention  ai*e  the  transfer  of  all  the  collections  and 
laboratories  in  Botany,  except  the  Gray  Herbarium,  to  quartei's 
in  the  Univei'sity  Museum,  and  the  measures  taken  to  create 
there  an  interesting  and  instructive  collection.  The  combined 
depaitments  of  Phanerogamic  and  Cryptogamic  Botany  are 
now  liberally  provided  with  lcctui*e-rooms  and.  lal)oratories, 
with  stoi-age  and  exhibition  rooms.     For  the  exhibition  rooms 
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tion  will  doubtless  be  considerably  developed,  as  the  plantations 
of  the  Arl)oretuiu  become  more  extensive,  and  the  trees  and 
plants  attain  their  natural  size. 

An  important  gift  wjis  made  to  the  Arboretum  last  Summer 
by  Mr.  H.  Ilollis  Ilunnewell,  —  that  of  a  fire-proof  building 
to  contain  the  herbarium  and  library  of  the  Arboretum.  The 
construction  of  this  buildings  has  been  alreadv  be*J:un. 

In  the  Chemical  Laboratory  the  elementary  courses  were 
resorted  to  by  an  unusually  large  num])er  of  students,  and 
there  was  an  increased  nuin])er  of  advanced  students,  who 
taxed  the  professors  to  the  utmost.  The  charge  of  students 
capable  of  carrying  on  original  investigations  is  very  exhaust- 
ing to  the  teachers  who  are  obliged  to  plan  and  direct  their 
invest igiitions.  Such  labors  are  much  more  arduous  than 
elementary  teaching,  and  yet  they  are  performed  for  a  few  stu- 
dents, each  of  whom  is  carrying  on  a  distinct  undertaking. 
The  growth  of  the  Graduate  School  brings  more  and  more  such 
work  upon  the  principal  professors  in  the  various  scientific 
establishments,  and  the  chemical  department  had  its  full  share 
of  such  work  in  181)0-91. 

During  the  year  the  mineral  collection  was  arranged  in  its 
new  quarters  at  the  University  Museum,  and  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore Commencement  the  collection  was  opened  to  the  public. 
The  removal  of  these  collections  from  Boylston  Hall  vacated 
two  large  rooms.  The  room  in  the  second  story  was  fitted  up 
during  vacation  as  a  lecture-room.  It  seats  nearly  five  hundred 
persons,  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  is  a  great  acquisition 
for  the  department.  The  corresponding  room  on  the  third 
floor  is  to  be  fitted  up  for  an  organic  laboratory.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  that  the  valuable  mineraloijical  collection  of  the 
Univei'sity  is  now  placed  in  a  fire-proof  structure,  and  in  ample 
rooms  in  which  it  can  be  suitably  displayed.  The  Director 
has  for  several  years  given  much  thought  and  work  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  now  sees  his  wishes  fulfilled 
in  the  completest  and  happiest  way.  The  resulting  increase 
of  accommodation  in  Boylston  Hall  is  no  slight  incidental 
advantage. 
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The  expedition  to  Peru,  under  the  charge  of  Professor. 
William  H.  Pickering,  has  proved  to  be  much  more  expensive 
than  was  expected,  and  the  principal  of  the  Boy  den  Fund  has 
been  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  expenditures.  When  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  have  been  accomplished,  it  will  be  possible  to 
allow  the  Boyden  Fund  to  accumulate  for  a  time,  until  the 
present  drafts  upon  the  principal  are  made  good. 

During  the  year  1890-91  the  teachers  of  Geology,  Palaeon- 
tology, Physical  Geography,  and  Petrography  came  into  the 
possession  of  spacious  rooms  provided  for  them  in  the  Geologi- 
cal section  of  the  Museum,  —  the  section  which  connects  the 
Northwestern  corner  block  with  the  Museums  of  Botany  and 
Mineralogy  in  the  Oxford-street  front.  At  the  same  time  the 
accommodations  of  the  ZoiSlogical  Department  were  greatly  im- 
proved. All  the  natui*al  history  departments  of  the  University 
are  now  amply  provided  with  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories 
at  the  University  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology.  Some  of  the  rooms,  as,  for  example,  the  Geograph- 
ical Museum,  are  not  yet  furnished  and  equipped ;  but  the 
rooms  needed  for  the  various  classes  in  those  subjects, 
whether  lecture-rooms  or  laboratories,  are  all  in  use,  and 
together  afford  excellent  accommodations  for  both  teachers 
and  students. 

The  Zoological  Department  gives  the  best  evidence  of  its 
strength  in  the  number  of  contributions  which  its  teachers  and 
students  make  to  the  publications  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology  (p.  187).  The  library  of  this  Museum  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  already  a  collection  of  great  value.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Museum  are  fully  maintained  in  number,  variety, 
and  importance.  There  arc,  however,  three  unwelcome  facts 
about  the  Museum  which  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  University  and  of  the  sciences  which  the  Museum 
so  admirably  illustrates.  In  the  first  place,  several  exhibition- 
rooms  of  great  interest  and  importance  are  still  unfinished,  and 
cannot  l>e  completed  without  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  cases  and  material.  An  aquarium  and  a 
live-stock  room  for  the  Zoological  Department  also  remain  to 
be  provided.     For  these  purposes  the  sum  of  $27,000  is  needed. 
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to  be  expended  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  j^ears.    Secondly, 
in  order  that  the  collections  of  the  Museum  should  l>e  opened 
to  specialists  for  purposes  of  study  and  investigation  under 
suitable  conditions,  more  assistance  is  required  in  the  Museum 
(p.  186),  and  to  provide  this  assistance  steadily  the  income  of 
a  permanent  fund  of  $24,000  is  needed.     Thirdly,  the  Museum 
is  in  debt  to  the  Universitytreasury  to  the  amount  of  $24,113.79, 
which  debt  was  incurred  in  building  the  Geological  section  of 
the  Museum,  and  in  acquiring  certain  fossil  collections  which 
had  to  be  boujrht  when  they  were  in  the  market.     If  this  del)t 
is  repaid  by  annual  instalments  from  the  income  of  Museum 
funds,  the  Museum  will  be  crippled  in  its  operations  for  five  or 
six  yeai-s.     It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Museum  should  be 
freed  from  this  burden.     The  moderate  sura  of  $75,000  would 
meet  all  three  of  the  needs  above  described. 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  has  in  past  years  given  great 
sums  to  the  Museum  from  his  own  private  fortune  ;  but  he  now 
has  other  plans  for  the  advancement  of  science  which  prevent 
him  from  continuing  to  develop  and  support  the  Museum.  The 
community  owes  him  and  the  Founder  of  the  Museum  so  much 
for  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  that  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  exi^ct  that  the  moderate  sums  which  are 
needed  to  put  the  Museum  firmly  on  its  feet  will  before  long 
be  provided. 

The  Director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  makes  an  interesting  report  (p.  188),  in 
which  he  mentions  a  few  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Museum,  and  sketches  its  rapid  progress  during  the  seventeen 
years  that  he  has  had  charge  of  the  collections. 

The  Museum  received  during  the  year  the  gift  of  $10,000 
from  Mr.  Roger  Wolcott,  acting  under  the  will  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Joshua  Huntington  Wolcott.  The  excellent  conditions  of 
this  gift  are  stated  in  the  Curator's  report  (pp.  190-191). 

The  increase  of  gifts  to  the  Museum  is  very  encouraging  to 
the  Trustees.  It  show^s  that  the  resources  of  the  Museum  are 
not  to  be  limited  to  the  income  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
founder,  Mr.  George  Peabody,  but  are  to  be  increased  and 
multiplied  as  the  educated  public  com<es  to  realize  the  immensity 
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of  the  field  in  which  the  Museum  does  its  work,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  its  original  endowment. 

Professor  Putnam  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at  the  World's  Columbian 
^Exposition,  and  in  this  capacity  is  directing  various  explorations 
and  researches  which  cannot  but  be  fruitful  for  the  Museum  as 
well  us  for  the  Columbian  Exposition.  An  important  expedi- 
tion to  Honduras  has  been  organized  by  the  Museum,  and  the 
money  necessary  for  one  year's  work  has  been  provided 
(pp.  194-195). 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  account  which  the  Curator  gives  of 
the  expenses  of  the  year  (p.  198),  that  the  income  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  is  less  than  half  of  the  total  expenditures  of 
the  year. 

The  Semitic  Museum,  which  originated  in  the  gift  of  $10,000 
by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schitt',  was  foimally  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  13tli  of  May,  18iH,  in  temporary  quartet's  within  the 
Peal)ody  Museum,  where  it  attracts  many  visitor.  Up  to 
the  close  of  the  year  only  about  half  of  Mr.  Schiff 's  gift  was 
expended  ;  but  orders  already  given  will  probably  exhaust  the 
remainder  of  the  original  sum.  Beside  the  objects  purchased, 
many  others  of  great  interest  have  been  given  to  the 
Museum.  The  chief  groups  of  objects  are  casts,  mortuary 
stones,  seals,  tablets,  manuscripts,  and  photographs.  The 
casts  are  reproductions  of  Babylonian,  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
Moabite,  Ani])ic,  Hittite,  and  Persian  monuments.  The  manu- 
scripts are  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  The  photographs 
illustnite  Semitic  architecture,  scenery,  and  maimers  and  cus- 
toms. A  beginning  has  also  been  made  of  a  collection  of 
Semitic  coins. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  year  the  whole  space  which  can 
l)e  allotted  to  this  collection  in  the  Peabody  Museum  Mill  be 
quite  filled,  and  the  (juestion  of  permanent  accommodations  for 
the  collection  will  begin  to  be  urgent.  At  present  the  lecture- 
rooms  and  library  of  the  Semitic  Department  are  far  removed 
from  this  collection.  It  would  of  coui-se  be  much  more  advan- 
tageous if  all  the  resources  of  the  department  were  combined 
in  one  building. 
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The  development  of  Summer  courses  of  instruction  has  been 
somewhat  rapid  during  the  past  three  years.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  amount  of  fees  paid  by  students  in  the 
Summer  eouraes  in  each  summer  since  the  year  1886,  in- 
clusive :  — 


880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1801. 

$1720. 

$4060. 

$4165. 

$5191. 

$6345. 

$7873.50. 

In  the  summer  of  181)1  the  following  courses  were  given  at 
Cambridge:  In  Chemistry,  four  coui*ses ;  in  Botany,  one;  in 
Geology,  three  ;  in  Physics,  two  ;  in  Field  Engineering,  two: 
in  English,  one ;  in  German,  two ;  in  French,  two ;  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  one;  in  Physical  Training,  one.  For  the  summer  of 
1892  several  new  courses  are  announced  in  addition  to  those 
given  in  the  summer  of  1891.  Most  of  these  coui^ses  run  for 
six  weeks,  occupying  about  the  first  half  of  the  long  vacation; 
but  the  different  needs  of  the  different  departments  produce 
some  variations  from  this  type. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  188  persons  attended  the  Summer 
courses ;  in  the  summer  of  1890,  279 ;  in  the  sunmier  of 
1891,  287. 

The   attention   of  the   Faculty   of  Arts   and  Sciences  was 
directed  during  the  year  under  review  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Summer  courses,  and  their  proved  usefulness  was  fully  recog- 
nized.    After  discussion  and  deliberation,  the  Faculty  decided 
to  admit  to  its  list  of  coui*ses  that  may  be  counted  for  the 
Bachelor's   degree   eight  Summer  couraes  —  one  in   German, 
two  in  Engineering,  one  in  Physics,  one  in  Botany,  and  two 
in  Geology,  together  with  one  in  geological  field-work,  all  of 
which  couraes  are  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  a  regu- 
larly appointed  officer  of  instruction,  and  with  proper  tests  of 
the  industry  and  proficiency  of  the  students.     It  is  obvious 
that  these    Summer   courses   have   great  advantage   for  stu- 
dents   of    the    natural    sciences    and    engineering;    for    they 
give   opportunity   for  field-work  at  the   best  season   of  the 
year,  and  with  freedom  to  choose  the  best  place  for  the  kind 
of  field-work  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor,  most 
desirable. 

Another  interesting  observation  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  couraes, — namely,  that  six  weeks  of  assiduous 
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application  to  one  subject  for  eight  hours  a  day  enables  an 
earnest  student  to  make  an  extraordinary  progress  in  a  new 
language  or  a  new  science.  In  those  departments  in  which 
there  are  several  graded  courses,  as  for  example  in  Chemistry, 
school-teachers  who  have  no  time  at  their  disposal  for  study 
except  during  the  Summer  vacation,  have  been  able  to  make 
very  substantial  attainments  in  a  single  science,  by  returning 
year  after  year,  and  taking  the  successive  Summer  courses  in 
that  science.  A  person  in  vigorous  health,  who  can  devote  six 
weeks  in  each  of  four  successive  Summei*s  to  a  single  general 
topic,  can  make  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  progress  in 
that  subject  as  in  one  solid  year's  residence  at  the  University 
during  term-time  only. 

• 
Within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  University, 
Between  October  1st,  1887,  and  October  1st,  1891,  the  increase 
was  965  students ;  whereas  in  the  ten  years  from  1877-78  to 
1887-88  the  increase  was  only  458,  and  in  the  ten  years  from 
1867-68  to  1877-78  the  increase  was  335.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1891-92  the  increase  over  the  number  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  387.  The  report  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College  (p.  70)  gives  the  details  of  this  increase  so  far  as  the 
College  proper  is  concerned ;  but  the  gain  of  the  past  five 
years  has  been  distributed  through  all  the  departments  of  the 
University,  although  it  has  been  most  striking  in  the  Scientific 
School,  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Law  School  (see  pp.  84, 
86,  112).  It  is  hard  to  account  for  this  sudden  development. 
There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  requirements  for  admission 
which  have  made  it  easier  to  enter  the  University  in  any  depart- 
ment, and  no  changes  of  policy  which  have  made  it  easier  to 
procure  any  of  the  ordinary  degrees.  There  has  been  nothing 
in  the  conditions  of  business  throughout  the  country  to  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  families  were  better  able  than  usual  to 
send  their  sons  to  College.  In  the  College  proper  and  in  the 
Graduate  School  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
beneficiary  money  and  other  similar  aids  for  poor  students ; 
but  in  the  Scientific  School,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Medical 
School  —  all  of  which  have  grown  remarkably  —  the  aids  for 
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poor  students  are  insignificant.  Within  two  years  the  price  of 
board  in  Cambridge  has  been  considerably  reduced ;  so  that  a 
student  who  is  forced  to  economize  can  now  live  in  Cambridge 
as  cheaply  as  at  most  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  country ;  but 
this  fact  alone  cannot  account  for  the  sudden  and  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  students.  The  increase  has  occurred  simul- 
taneously with  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  the  new 
method  of  carrying  on  the  religious  services  of  the  College  by 
ministers  of  difierent  denominations  and  with  completely  volun- 
tary attendance  on  the  part  of  the  students ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  that  this  single  change  of  policy  could 
produce  such  an  effect ;  for  the  Scientific  School  and  the  pro- 
fessional schools  have  always  been  completely  independent  of 
the  College  Chapel  and  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  attend- 
ance at  religious  exercises  of  the  students  of  the  College  proper. 
On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  view  is  that  the  unequalled 
resources  of  the  University  have  become  better  known  to  the 
educated  public  throughout  the  country  than  they  formerly 
were,  and  that  the  general  policy  of  the  University,  both  in 
the  College  and  in  the  professional  schools,  has  approved 
itself  to  teachers,  parents,  and  professional  men,  and  also 
to  self-directing  young  men  who  are  seeking  a  thorough 
education. 

A  great  increase  in  the  gross  annual  expenditures  of  the 
University  has  taken  place  simultaneously  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  students.  Thus,  in  1888-89  the  gross  annual 
expenditures,  including  the  cost  of  new  buildings,  rose  to 
$904,943.56.  In  the  next  year  it  was  almost  a  million  dollars 
($995,437.58),  and  in  the  year  1890-91  — the  year  under 
review  —  it  was  $884,538.83.  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
University  the  annual  expenditures  have  never  risen  above 
$700,000  but  once  before,  and  they  have  risen  above  $600,000 
only  six  times  before  1888-89.  A  large  part  of  this  increase 
of  annual  expenditure  is  due  to  gifts  to  be  immediately  spent 
for  buildings  and  other  equipment;  but  another  large  part 
is  met  by  the  increase  of  tuition  fees.  Every  student  in 
Harvard  University  pays  a  tuition  fee.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  between  October  Ist,  1889,  and  October 
1st,  1891  (579),  therefore,  increased  the  annual  receipts  of  the 
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University  by  about  $90,000.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
increase  of  gross  annual  expenditure  is  proportionally  much 
hunger  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  There  ai*e 
three  reasons  for  this  fact :  In  the  first  place,  the  plant  of  the 
University  has  been  much  added  to  and  improved  within  the 
past  five  years.  Secondly,  the  cost  of  the  scientific  establish- 
ments—  like  the  great  collections  and  laboratories  —  and  the 
cost  of  the  libraries  bear  no  relation  to  the  number  of  students 
using  them.  And  thirdly,  all  the  advanced  instruction  of  the 
University  is  very  costly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
students  who  receive  it.  The  American  public  must  enlarge 
its  ideas  of  the  cost  of  supporting  a  university.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  from  the  experience  of  Harvard  University 
that  after  all  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  collections  of  a  uni- 
versity have  been  provided,  an  income  of  a  million  dollars  a 
year  will  still  leave  the  university  with  many  pressing  wants, 
many  gaps  in  its  instruction,  and  many  fields  of  research 
untouched  for  lack  of  means. 

In  the  process  of  building  up  a  great  University  in  Cambridge 
the  Corporation  is  forced  to  consider,  from  time  to  time,  the 
cost  of  board  and  lodging  for  students.  The  experience  of  the 
past  seventeen  years  has  demonstrnted  that  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents can  be  furnished  with  very  ample  board  in  Memorial  Hall 
at  a  weekly  price  of  a):)out  $4.  The  price  of  board  at  Memorial 
Hall  during  the  year  1890-91  was  $4.04  for  the  first  third  of 
the  year ;  $4.  for  the  second  third ;  and  $4.10  for  the  last  third. 
The  l)U8iness  management  of  the  Dining  Hall  Association  is 
excellent,  the  accounts  being  so  kept  that  suitable  provision  is 
made  from  year  to  year  for  renewing  all  the  perishable  parts 
of  the  equipment,  such  as  linen,  crockery,  cooking  utensils  and 
furniture.  These  renewals  are  somewhat  costly.  Including 
repaii*s  and  improvements,  the  expenditures  in  the  Dining  Hall 
during  the  last  summer  vacation  were  nearly  $4000.  It  is 
believed  that  the  stock  and  equipment  of  the  Association  are 
fully  kept  good. 

For  several  years  past  the  waiting-list  at  Memorial  Hall  has 
been  unreasonably  long,  showing  that  many  more  students 
sought  admission  to  the  Hall  than  could  be  accommodated  on 
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the  club-table  plan  with  a  permanent  seat  for  each  person. 
Near  the  close  df  the  year  1890-91  the  Directors  of  the  Associ- 
ation  roHolved  to  try  a  new  experiment.  Reserving  for  clubs 
thirty-eight  tables  with  a  seatinfr  capacity  of  514  persons,  they 
decided  that  seventeen  tables,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  22i 
persons,  should  be  carried  on  like  hotel  or  restaurant  tables, 
without  providing  a  tixed  seat  for  each  person.  Accordingly 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  year  516  persons  were  admitted 
to  clul>-tables  and  460  to  the  general  or  hotel  tables.  By  the 
20th  of  Doconibor  485  persons  had  been  admitted  to  the  general 
tables.  By  this  measure  the  waiting-list  was  much  reduced. 
On  the  1st  of  October  it  was  50 ;  on  the  20th  of  December  it 
was  36.  A]>out  250  additional  students  were  thus  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Ilall.  During  the  first  third  of  the  current 
year  the  new  method  has  worked  very  smoothly  and  seems  to 
be  generally  acceptable.  If  the  number  of  students  in  Cam- 
bridge should  continue  to  increase,  as  it  has  increased  during 
the  last  five  years,  the  Association  miay  either  have  fewer  club- 
tables  and  more  general  tables,  or  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons assigned  to  each  clulvtable. 

The  Foxcroft  Club,  which  was  first  oi^anized  in  1889,  was 
carried  on  successfully  during  the  year  1890-91  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  200.  This  Club  has  proved  that  students  can  be 
provided  with  satisfactory  meals,  a  la  carte,  at  an  average  cost  of 
about  $0.40  a  day.  During  the  current  year  the  dining-rooins 
of  this  Club  have  been  enlarged  and  the  number  of  members 
increased,  and  it  now  provides  a  large  number  of  students  with 
cheaper  board  than  has  been  obtainable  in  Cambridge  for  thirty 
years  past  (see  the  Club's  bill  of  fare,  p.  220). 

So  far  as  board  for  students  is  concerned,  Cambridge  is  now 
a  very  advantageous  place.  It  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to 
lodgings.  The  total  number  of  students  who  can  })e  provided 
with  rooms  in  College  buildings  is  1023,  while  there  are  at  least 
2000  students  living  in  Cambridge ;  that  is,  only  about  halt  of 
the  students  resident  in  Cambridge  can  be  accommodated  in  Col- 
lege buildings.  The  rest  must  seek  rooms  in  private  dormitories 
or  in  private  houses.  The  consequence  is  that  the  prices  of 
furnished  rooms  in  Cambridge  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
College  yard  are  undesirably  high.      The  Corporation  desires 
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very  much  to  be  enabled  to  offer  students  a  large  number  of 
plain  rooms,  simply  furnished,  at  a  price  not  much  exceeding 
$50  a  year,  including  the  daily  care  of  the  rooms. 

The  common  opinion  that  Harvard  University  is  mainly  an  in- 
stitution for  the  well-to-do  is  far  from  being  correct.  From 
some  statistics  concerning  the  College  Class  of  1891,  collected 
by  its  Secretarj'',  Mr.  H.  A.  Davis,  it  appears  that  nearly  eleven 
per  cent  of  those  who  replied  to  his  inquiries  about  their  annual 
expenditure  —  excluding  those  who  boarded  at  home  —  spent 
less  than  $500  a  year.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that 
only  eleven  per  cent  of  that  class  were  sons  of  Harvard  gradu- 
ates, and  only  fifteen  iKjr  cent  were  sons  of  graduates  of  other 
colleges.  Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  class  were  therefore 
sons  of  persons  who  did  not  themselves  receive  a  college  edu- 
cation. In  the  President's  Report  for  the  year  1877-78  it  was 
mentioned  that  only  one  eighth  of  the  undergraduates  on  the 
rolls  of  the  College  in  June,  1878,  were  sons  of  graduates  of 
Harvard.  Mr.  Davis's  statistics  point  to  the  continuance  of  this 
condition  of  things.  All  the  American  colleges  are  mainly 
recmited  from  children  of  parents  who  were  themselves  not 
highly  educated.  Harvard  University  depends  for  its  growth 
on  the  steady  supply  of  entirely  fresh  material,  not  drawn  to 
it  by  family  considerations  or  inherited  associations ;  but 
attracted  by  its  prestige,  resources,  and  privileges.  The  un- 
rivalled resources  of  the  University  are,  however,  unknown 
to  most  Americans,  educated  or  uneducated.  Many  persons 
suppose  that  one  college  is  about  as  good  as  another,  or  one 
univereity  very  much  like  another,  and  that  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  to  which  of  a  hundred  different  institutions  a 
young  man  may  resort.  The  state  univci*sities  have  no 
tuition-fees,  and  many  of  the  small  colleges  are  situated 
in  villages  where  board  and  lodging  are  cheap.  On  this 
account  cheap  board  and  cheap  rooms  in  Cambridge  are  a 
necessary  means  for  building  up  here  a  great,  popular 
institution. 

The  Treasurer's  Annual  Statement  will  be  found  unusually 
interesting.  The  proper  income  of  the  year,  a[)art  from  gifts, 
was  larger  than  ever  before,   and  every  department   of   the 
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University  was  pecuniarily  prosperous 
ficd  desires.  The  xpeeial  interest  of  1 
lies  in  itH  description  of  important  chai 
asof  July  31,  IHiH. 

Among  the  "general  investmenta," 
of  the  University  have  an  interest,  hav 
two  items  of  an  exceptional  character, 
1790  and  called  "Ilonses  and  Lands  ii 
an  item  datin<r  from  l«i>7  and  called 
(Jamhridire."  '["he  first  has  resiilted  fn 
and  ei-editn  relating  to  real  estate  in  Ca 
at  $3.");i,.">85.0(! ;  the  second  has  i-esnlt 
chases  of  nnimproved  lands  in  Cambri' 
immediate  or  [irospcctive.  For  twcnt 
has  seen  clearly  that  these  two  account 
einhari-assing  for  two  i-easons  —  first, 
liaMe  to  waste  by  the  degeneration  of 
priation  of  parcels  of  the  land  to  unpi 
ondly,  because  the  different  Schools  au 
funds  ai-e  iTpresentcd  by  the  "genera 
have,  as  time  goes  on,  identical  interea 
Cambridge. 

To  extinguish  the  item  called  "  Unii 
bridge,"  the  Corpoi-ation  has  for  seven 
that  account  net  gains  from  sales  of  a( 
has  in  this  way  reduced  the  item  from 
ber  1.  1872,  to  t47oI.13  on  July  31 
transparent  account  to  which  can  l>e  cai 
hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  propert 
eral  investments,  the  Corporation  lias  i 
Statement,  p.  1)  a  new  account  to  be  c 
for  General  Investments,"  and  to  this  i 
sum  of  $4751.13  standing  (July  31, 
"  Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge." 
thereby  extinguished.  The  Corporati 
obliged,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  I 
university  purposes  ;  but  such  purchas 
should  ever  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
Funds,  can  always  be  chained  to  the  i 
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under  the  title  '*  Advances  to  University  Lands,"  this  account 
being  allowed  a  fair  rate  of  interest  out  of  the  unrestricted  in- 
come of  the  University. 

To  disengage  all  the  restricted  funds  —  to  whatever  depart- 
ment belonging — from  all  interest  in  the  large  item  called 
'*  Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  "  and  in  the  other  real  estate 
charged  since  1866  to  the  account  called  "  Unimproved  Lands," 
the  Corporation,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Treasurer,  has  ordered 
(Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  3)  "  that  all  the  real  estate  which  on 
July  31,  1891,  represented  the  investment  account  called 
Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge,  together  with  all  the  real 
estate  heretofore  charged  to  the  account  called  Unimproved 
Lands  in  Cambridge,  be  transferred,  as  of  July  31,  1891, 
from  the  general  investments  to  a  special  investment  at  a  total 
valuation  of  $353,585.06,  and  that  the  account  of  such  special 
investment  be  called  'University  Houses  and  Lands.'"  It  has 
further  ordered  that  this  special  investment  be  assigned  to  cer- 
tain University  Funds  which  are  wholly  unrestricted  as  regards 
both  income  and  principal  (Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  3).  The 
Corporation  believes  that  these  measures  will  make  the  accounts 
clearer,  and  tend  to  prevent  conflicts  of  pecuniary  interests 
between  different  departments  of  the  University.  The  time  is 
at  hand  when  the  income  of  the  unrestricted  funds  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  which  are  clearly  of  common 
interest  to  all  departments,  such  as  general  administrative 
salaries  and  expenses.  When  that  time  comes,  and  questions 
then  arise  as  to  the  best  use  of  new  unrestricted  funds,  the 
measures  above  described  will  be  found  to  have  made  the 
Corporation  freer  to  deal  with  real  estate  in  Cambridge  for  the 
general  good  of  the  University,  and  also  to  have  disembarrassed 
the  Corporation  of  possible  antagonisms  between  the  treasury 
rights  of  restricted  and  of  unrestricted  funds,  and  between  the 
treasury  interests  of  Cambridge  and  of  Boston  departments. 
The  President  invites  the  attention  of  the  Overseers  to  the 
Treasurer's  clear  exposition  of  these  mesisures,  and  of  some 
supplementary  votes  which  were  passed  simultaneously  by  the 
Corporation  (Treasurer's  Statement,  pp.  1-7).  The  reasons 
for  the  several  changes,  and  their  effects  in  detail,  will  there  be 
found  fully  set  forth. 
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The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 

following  reports  on  the  several   departments   and  scientific 

establishments. 

CHARLES  W.   ELIOT, 

President. 
CAMBRmoE,  5  January,  1S92. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  upon 
the  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  academic 
year  1890-91  :  — 

The  year  now  reported  upon  is  the  first  in  which  the  reorganization 
of  the  administration  of  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  the  Graduate  School,  provided  for  b}'  the  amended 
statutes  of  May  21,  1890,  took  complete  effect.  Late  in  the  preceding 
year  the  Faculty  had  delegated  to  the  several  administrative  boards 
the  conduct  of  ordinary  matters  of  administration  and  discipline,  so 
that  the  great  mass  of  questions  of  detail  and  of  special  applications 
by  individuals  with  which  the  academic  3'ear  opens,  and  by  which  the 
Faculties  and  the  Academic  Council  were  formerly  overwhelmed  at 
their  earlier  meetings,  was  committed  at  once  to  the  smaller  boards. 
These  matters  were  there  disposed  of  with  great  efficiency  and  expe- 
dition, and  certainly  with  much  economy  of  force.  As  the  year  went 
on,  the  Faculty  showed  no  disposition  to  resume  control  of  any  of  the 
subjects  thus  delegated.  It  made  provision  for  having  the  more 
serious  cases  of  discipline  reported  to  it,  the  statutes  requiring  its 
action  in  cases  calling  for  the  higher  penalties  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  it  acted  upon  recommendations  for  degrees  and  the  great  variety 
of  questions  connected  with  them  ;  but  for  the  most  part  its  time  was 
given  to  questions  of  legislation  rather  than  administration. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  labors  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  Faculty  have  been  lightened  b}'  this  diminution  of  the 
range  of  its  business.  Of  the  sixty-eight  members  of  the  Faculty, 
thirty-three  were  also  members  of  administrative  boards,  including 
the  Deans  of  the  College  and  Schools,  respectively.  To  this  number 
of  instructors,  then,  the  new  organization  brought  a  nominal  demand 
for  at  least  double  the  time  required  for  administration  heretofore, 
and  practically  a  demand  for  much  more  than  double  the  amount,  in 
consequence  of  the  much  more  direct  responsibility  pressing  upon  the 
members  of  a  smaller  body.  It  is  obvious  from  this  statement  that  a 
greater  amount  of  work,  legislative  and  administrative,  is  done  by 
the  present  Faculty  an  I  its  boards  than  was  formerly  done  by  th& 
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haTO  patiently  given  their  time  to  the  often  unattractive  labors  of 
the  administrative  boards  and  the  committees  entrusted  with  like 
functions. 

During  the  last  year  the  Faculty  gave  much  attention  to  some  de- 
tails of  organization  designed  to  insure  more  efficient  cooperation 
among  instructors  working  in  the  same  branch  of  study  or  in  cognate 
branches.  The  rapid  development  of  the  elective  system,  calling 
more  and  more  for  special  attainments  within  some  definite  part  of 
the  intellectual  field,  has  tended  strongly  to  separate  instructors  from 
each  other  and  to  fix  the  interests  and  the  thoughts  of  each  closely 
upon  his  own  special  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  improvement  of 
methods,  the  increase  of  equipment  and  of  needs  for  equipment,  and 
the  new  demands  for  united  action  created  by  the  extension  of  higher 
instruction  have  no  doubt  of  late  tended  to  bring  instructors  together 
and  to  give  greater  importance  to  their  action  in  common.  As  the 
net  result  of  these  opposing  influences  the  various  departments  of 
study,  —  as,  for  example,  Greek,  English,  French,  Physics,  and  the 
like,  —  although  never  formally  established  by  the  bodies  which  pre- 
ceded the  present  Faculty,  have  been  gaining  in  strength  for  several 
years  and  securing  a  more  and  more  distinct  recognition  as  portions 
of  the  working  machinery  of  this  part  of  the  University.  Here  and 
there  a  department,  favored  by  the  nature  of  its  subject  or  by  some 
strong  personal  influence,  has  outrun  the  others  and  has  attained  a 
recognized  unity  in  advance  of  them,  while  others,  from  equally  fortu- 
itous conditions  of  an  opposite  kind,  have  lagged  behind  the  general 
movement ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  to  solidify  the  depart- 
ments has  been  well  marked,  and  by  this  tendency  some  great  ad- 
vantages have  been  secured.  The  increased  number  and  use  of 
working  libraries,  which  in  some  branches  of  study  have  so  extended 
the  possible  range  of  the  students*  investigations  as  to  transform  the 
very  system  of  instruction,  have  been  fostered  by  the  departments ; 
the  arrangement  of  conferences  and  lectures  as  adjuncts  to  class-room 
instruction  has  been  encouraged  ;  and  the  adjustment  of  courses  of 
stud}'  to  each  other,  as  parts  of  a  general  body  of  knowledge,  has 
been  promoted,  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  annual  statement 
of  courses  offered. 

As  the  unit  of  organization,  however,  the  department  is  for  many 
purposes  too  small.  Besides  the  inconvenience  of  a  subdivision  for 
administrative  purposes  which  does  not  correspond  to  any  real  or 
broad  separation  of  intellectual  interests,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
even  in  the  provisions  for  such  rewards  as  Final  Honors  to  recognize 
the  close  connection  existing  in  fact  between  departments  which  fwr^ 
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SQch  as  the  proposal  of  courses  of  instruction,  the  preparation  of 
papers  for  admission  examinations,  the  care  of  working  libraries,  the 
supervision  of  holders  of  fellowships,  the  care  in  some  cases  of  de- 
partmental publications,  and  the  arrangements  for  lectures,  confer- 
ences, readings  and  other  auxiliary  instruction  in  case  of  need,  falls 
into  the  hands  either  of  the  divisions  or  of  their  component  depart- 
ments, or  is  divided  between  them,  as  is  deemed  best  in  any  given 
case.  In  short,  the  system  of  organization  is  flexible  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  secure  uniformity  where  essential  conditions  are  found  to 
vary ;  but  it  establishes  the  larger  unit  of  administrative  division, 
gives  it  certain  important  functions,  for  some  of  which  since  the 
change  in  the  functions  of  the  Academic  (now  University)  Council 
no  provision  had  existed,  and  invites  the  closer  cooperation  of  partially 
combined  departments  by  the  transfer  of  their  ordinary  administration 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  division,  where  the  members  of  all  the  de- 
partments concerned  stand  on  equal  terms  in  dealing  with  subjects  of 
common  interest. 

The  Faculty  also  took  the  further  step  of  making  provision  for 
adding  to  any  division  upon  certain  terms  a  limited  number  of 
members  who  are  not  instructors  in  any  department  included 
within  the  diNnsion.  In  some  cases  this  enlargement  of  the  division 
for  administrative  purposes  was  made  necessary,  b}*^  the  fact  that 
only  one  or  two  instnictors  represent  important  fields  of  study 
which  do  not  find  any  easy  union  with  others  for  which  the  Faculty 
provides,  —  as,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  Music,  Fine  Arts,  and 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  But  beyond  this,  the  opinion 
bad  gained  ground  that  much  inequality  in  the  terms  on  which  in 
practice  recommendations  for  Honors  and  the  Higher  Degrees  are 
made  might  be  avoided  and  a  closer  approach  to  some  common  stand- 
ard might  be  secured,  by  means  of  a  limited  interchange  of  members 
and  comparison  of  methods  and  experience  between  different  sections 
of  the  Faculty.  For  the  steady  and  just  administration  of  degrees 
and  distinctions  much  is  required  besides  expert  knowledge  of  the 
branch  of  study  immediately  concerned,  and  there  is  probably  no 
department  or  division  which  could  not  profit  by  the  presence  and 
counsel  of  colleagues,  whose  experience  has  been  gained  in  some  other 
branch  and  who  see  the  questions  which  may  be  laid  before  them  from 
a  different  point  of  view  from  that  which  is  perhaps  most  natural  for 
those  in  whose  domain  the  questions  have  arisen.  Probabl}',  too,  no 
department  or  division  could  fail  to  profit  in  some  degree  by  the  com- 
parison of  observation  and  experience,  gained  by  such  of  its  members 
as  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  from  the  inside  the  working  of  some 
other  group  of  instructors.     The  Academic  Council  formerly  provided 
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must  needs  be  gradual,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  takes  the  direction 
naturall}'  called  for  by  the  recent  development  of  our  instruction, 
and  that  it  will  tend  to  a  steady  increase  of  rcgularit}*,  efficiency, 
and  united  effort  in  dealing  with  much  of  the  practical  work  of 
instruction. 

The  statement  of  the  courses  of  instruction  provided  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty  is  given  herewith,  in  somewhat  condensed 
form,  the  steady  growth  of  the  list  and  the  increase  of  its  variety 
having  brought  it  to  the  point  where  some  curtailment  of  description 
is  unavoidable.  The  usual  statement  of  the  number  of  hours  of 
regular  attendance  for  the  student  and  of  the  number  of  students 
attending  each  course  is  given,  the  latter  being  the  numbers  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  leaving  out  of  the  account  such  students  as  may 
for  any  reason  have  left  a  course  before  the  final  examination. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,   1890-91. ♦ 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES   AND   HISTORY. 

For  Graduaiei  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Profeaaor  Lyon.  —  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar. 
—  Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.     8  hours. 

3  Se.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Totals. 

6.  Professor  Ltoit.  —  Babylonian-Assyrian  History  from  native  sources,  with 
comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  writers.     1  hour. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Sp.     Total  6. 

12.  Professor  Lyon.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  from  the  period  of 
the  Judges  until  Ezra.     2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 

13.  Professor  Toy.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  othtT 
Semitic  Religions.     2  hours.  2  Gr.,  2  Sh.,  IJu.,  1  Fr.     Total  G. 

16.  Professor  Toy.  —  History  of  prechristian  Hebrew  literature.     2  hours. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

16.  Professor  Toy.  —  Political   and  literary   history  of  the  Bagdad  Califate. 
1  hour.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  IJu.     Total  6. 

[14.  Professor  Toy.  —  Political   and  literary  history  of  the  Spanish  Califate. 
1  hour.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

*  To  dcsigrnate  the  various  kinds  of  students  in  the  several  courses,  the 
following  abbreviations  are  used  :  Gr.  for  Graduate  Student,  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju. 
for  Junior,  So.  for  Sophomore,  Fr.  for  Freshman,  Sp.,  for  Special  Student, 
Sc.  for  Scientific  Student,  Di.  for  Divinity  Student,  Law  for  Law  Student,  Me. 
for  Medical  Student,  Ye.  for  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  Bu.  for  Stu- 
dent of  the  Bussey  Institution. 
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iVi'mari/y  for  Gradualti ;  — 
2.  Profeeior  Liok.  —  Hebrew  (»econtl  courae). 
Tenses.  —  ImerpreUtion  of  parts  of  the  Pro 

[31.  ProfcBBor  Ltos.  —  Clnssieal  Aramaie  (Syriai 
KuMi'ko.  —  Ilmlii^r's  ChreMomathy.  —  Tlie 
Teetampnt.     2  hours.     l»t  half-.vear. 

[3*.  Professor  I.ton.  —  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Ke 
Grnmmatik.  —Brown's  Aramaic  Method.  —  Ir 
the  Targum«,  and  from  Daniel  and  Ezra.     2 

*.  Professor  Lton.  —  Assyrian.  —  Lyon's  Assy 
Delilzich's  Assyrian  Grammar. — Delitiscii's  A 

5,  Professor  Ltok.  —  Assyrian  (second  course). 
mar.  —  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Weste: 
tione).     2  hours. 

7.  Professor  Tor.  —  Arabic.  —  I^ansing's  Granu 
Nights.     2  hours. 

8.  Professor  Tov.  —  Arabic  fsecond  course).  — 
pretation  of  parts  of  the  Moallakat,  of  Motcnc 
Koran.     2  tiours. 

[9.  Professor  Tot. — Ethiopic.  —  Dillmann'a  0: 

10.  Professor  Tor.  —Phoenician. —  Scliruder'a  I 

Inscriptionum  Semiticarum.     1  hour. 
[II.  Professor  Tor.  —  General  Semitic  Grammar 

IKDO-IRAKIAN   LANGl 

1.  Professor  Lahmah.  —  Sanskrit.  —  Sounds  bik 

mar) .  —  Elementary  eompoaition  and  translati 

ing  of  easy  prose  and  verse  (Lanman's  Reade 


3.  Professor  Lanhan.  —  Sanskrit  (second  cou 
Selections  from  the  Paticatantra,  Maha-Bharal 
Manual  and  Bolitlingk's  Chreatomatby) .     8  hi 

Friynarily  for  QraducUa :  — 
S.  Professor  Lahman.  —Sanskrit  (third coune). 
and  literature  of  the  Vcdas.    3  hours.     2d  ha 
[1.  Professor  Lakmah.  —  Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Boi 

GREEK. 
Intboductohi  Lectdbiss  for  Freslimen  studyii 

(1)  Dr,  MoBOAH.  —  On  Lysias  and  hia  Tin 

(2)  Professor  Gooi>wi».  —  On  Socrates  an 

(3)  Professor  J.  W.  White.  —  On  Homer 
(*)  Dr.  Tabbell.  —  On  tlie  Greek  Theatre 
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A.  Dr.  Tarbell.  —  Herodotus  (selections).  —  Homer  (selections  from  Books 

I.-XII.  of  the  Iliad).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  16  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  21. 

/*.  Dr.  TaAell.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).  3  hours 
a  fortnight.  IJu.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  7. 

B.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. — Lysias  (selections). — Plato  (Apology  and  Crito). — 

Homer  (Otlyssey,  Books  VII. -XII.).  —  Euripides  (Medea).  —  Reading  at 
sight.     3  hours.  1  Se.,  42  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  45. 

C.  Professor  J.  W.  White  and  Dr.  Tarbell.  —  Lysias  (selections).  —  Plato 

(Apology  and  Euthyphro). —  Homer  (Odyssey,  Books  I.-VI.).  — Aristo- 
phanes (Clouds).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

2  Ju.,  2  So.,  29  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  36. 

2>.  Professor  Wright  and  Dr.  Morgan.  —  Lysias  and  Isocrates  (selections). 
Plato  (Apology  and  Laches).  —  Homer  (Odyssey,  six  books),  —  Euripides 
(Medea) .  —  Aristophanes  (Clouds) .  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

2  So.,  28  Fr.    Total  30. 

E.  Dr.  Morgan.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  —  Goodwin's 
Moods  and  Tenses.     3  hours  a  fortnight.  2  So.,  12  Fr.     Total  14. 

1.  Dr.  Morgan.  —  Lucian  (selections).  —  Demosthenes  (Philippies).  —  Lyric 

Poets  (selections).  —  Euripides  (Alcestis).  —  Aristophanes  (Peace).  — 
Reading  at  sight.     3  hours.  1  Ju.,  15  So.     Total  16. 

2.  Professor  J.  W.  White.  —  Thncydides  (Book  I.).  —  Aristophanes  (Birds). 

—  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound).  — 
Collateral  reading  of  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes  aad  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles.  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  28  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  33. 

8.  Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course).  —  Transla- 
tion and  original  composition.  —  Oral  exercises.     1  hour. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  11  So.     Total  20. 

6.  Professor  Wright.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  False 

Legation) .  — Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon,  selections).  —  Lycurgus  (Against 
Leocrates).  — Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sopjbocles  (Electra). 

—  Aristophanes  (Frogs).     3  hours.  9  Se.,  15  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  26. 

For  Oradudies  and  Undergmduaies :  — 

7.  Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course).  —  Written 

composition  in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of  classical 
models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  stan^dard  English  (rhetorical  and 
philosophical).     1  hour.  1  Gr.,  11  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  14. 

4.  Professor  J.  W.  White.  —  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on 
the  Scenic  and  Private  Antiquities.      2  or  3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  10. 

12.  Professor  Wright. — Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  B.C.).— 
Studies  in  Institutions  and  in  Biography.  —  I^ectures,  with  collateral  reading 
and  theses.     3  hours.  8  Gr.,  10  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 

8.  Professor  Goodwin.  — Plato  (Republic.)  —  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV. 
and  X.).     8  hours.  1  Gr.,  12  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  14. 
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9.  FrofeMor  Goodwik.— Tho  Trattediei  of  Act 

[18.  I'rofeiior  GoouwiN.  —  Aristotle  (Politic)). 

[10.  ProfeHor  J.  Vf.  Wuitb.  —  The  Life  of  the 
and  iliuitr&ted  by  the  «id  of  the  Xdtenlnre  ai 

[11.  Profesior  Alleh.  — Hirtory  of  Oreek  Lite: 
tioD  of  tlw  Btudents'  priTale  reading.     3  hour 

LATIN. 
J^imarily  for  Undergraduait*  ;  — 
A.  Mr.  C.  r.  I'arkkb.  —  Cicero  (selected  oral 

reading  at  sight.     S  liaurs. 
F.  Dr.  Howard. — Latin  Composition  (eienieoti 

on  selected  Lives  of  Nciio*.     8  hours  a  fortni 

£.  Dr*.  MoHOAN  and  Howahd  and  Mr.  NicoLa 
Livy  (Books  XXI.  and  XXII.).  — Terence  (. 
ing  at  sight.     3  houn.  i 

C.  Dts.  Mokqah  and  Howahi>  and  Mr.  NicolB' 

Livy  (Books  1.  and  II.).  —  Terance  (I'horm 
sight.    Z  hoars. 

D.  (^Adrancid  Courte  for  Frt$hmen.)     Dr.  Ho' 

—  Livy  (Books  I.  and  II. ).  — Terence  (Piior 

—  Pisulus  fHenaeclimi).  —  Reading  at  sight 

E.  Mr.  NicoLSON.  —  Latin  Composition  (second 


1.  Professors  Lanb  and  Smith Pliny  (selet 

ricB;  Uialogns). —  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes 

2  8e., 

2,  Mr.  C.  P.  Pabkkr.  ~  Pliny  (selected  tetters) 
tions).  —  Horace  (Odes,  and  Epodes).  —  Rea 

1  Se.,  S  Ju., 

8.  Hr.  C.  P.  Pakkkb.  —  Latin  Composition  (tliii 

2Gr., 

4.  Dr.  Tabbell. —Horace  (Satires and  Epistle 

16  Se.. 

[G.  Professor  GKEBNOt7aH. — Ancient  Philoaopfa 

Finibas ;  Academica).     S  hours.     1st  balf-ye 

For  Gradualei  and  Undtrgraduatit  :  — 
6'.  Professor  Smith.  —  The   Hcign  of   Tiberii 
(Books  I.- VI.)  and  Sueto>ii.u'  life  of  Tiber 
tutions  of  the  early  empire.    8  honrs.    1st  hi 
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6*.  Professor  Lane.  —  Roman  Society  in  the  first  century.  —  The  principal 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  with  selected  Epigrrams  of  Martini.  3  liours.  2d  half- 
year.  2  Gr.,  10  Sc.,  16  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  29. 

7.  Professor  Allen.  —  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of  selec- 
tions from  classical  prose  as  models.  —  Translation  into  Latin  prose.    1  hour, 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.     Total  18. 

8'.  Professor  Lane.  — Plautus.  —  Cicero  (Brutus).     3  hours.     Ist  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  19  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  28. 

8*.  Professor  Lahe.  —  Lucretius.  —  Catullus.     8  hours.    2d  half-year. 

8  Gr. ,  16  Se.,  8  Ju.     Total  22. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 

Primarily  for  Oraduates  :  — 

21.  Professor  Allen. — The  Greek  Dialects,  studied  from'Inscriptions. — Lectures 
on  Greek  Grammar.    8  hours.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

22.  Professor  Lane. —  Latin  Grammar.  —  Quintilian  (Book  I.). —  Aulus  Gellius. 
— Latin  Inscriptions  (Allen's  Early  Latin  Remnants). — Discussions  of  points 
of  grammar,  pronunciation,  &c.     1  hour.  5  Gr.,  4  Se.    Total  9. 

[28.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Athenian  Expedition  to  Sicily  in  415-418  B.C., 
studied  in  connection  with  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  of  Thucydides. 
2  hours.     2d  half-year.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

[24.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
illustrated  by  the  Legal  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  otlier  Attic  Orators. 
2  hours.     2d  half-year.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

[25.  Professor  J.  W.  White. — The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (selected  topics, 
witli  special  study  of  the  literary  sources).     2  hours.     Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

26.  Professor  Allen.  —  The  Roman  Religion  and  Worship.  —  Ovid's  Fasti. 
8  hours.     2d  half-year.  8  Gr. ,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

27.  Dr.  Tarbell.  —  Roman  Archaeology.  —  Roman  Architecture  and  Engineer- 
ing. —  Topography  and  architectural  history  of  tlie  city  of  Rome.     2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  So.     ToUl2. 

ENGLISH. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

A.  Professor  Briggs  and  Mr.  Lathrop.  —  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

—  A.  S.  Hill's  Rhetoric.  —  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  on  English  Literature. 

—  Written  exercises  and  oral  discussions.    3  hours. 

1  Se.,  8  So.,  816  Fr.,  68  Sp.,  20  Sc.     ToUl  408. 

B.  Professors  Wendell  and  Kittrkdgb,  and  Messrs.  Gates,  Baker,  Caret, 

and  HuRLBUT.  —  Twelve  Themes.  —  Li'Ctures  and  discussions  of  themes. 

5  Se.,  12  Ju.,  260  So.,  88  Fr.,  24  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  842. 

C»  Messrs.  Baker  and  Thompson.  —  Forensics.  —  Lectures  on  Argumenta- 
tive Composition.  —  A  brief  based  on  a  master-piece  of  argumentative  com- 
position. —  Five  forensics,  preceded  by  briefs.  —  Discussions  of  briefs  and 
of  forensics.  85  Se.,  217  Ju.,  11  So.,  9  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  278. 
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12.  Professor  Wendell  and  Mr.  Fletcheb.  —  English  Composition. —  Lectures 
and  daily  themes.    8  hours.     2  Gr.,  56  Se.,  57  Ju.,  1  So.,  4  Sp.     Total  120. 

18.  Mr.  Baker.  —  Argumentative    Composition.  —  Eight   forensics,    preceded 
by  briefs.  —  Lectures  and  conferences.     1  hour.         9  Se.,  1  Sp.     Total  10. 

6.  Professors  Taussig  and  Hart,  and  Messrs.  Hates  and  Masok.  —  Oral  Dis- 
cussion of  Topics  in  Political  Economy  and  History.    2  hours. 

25  Se.     Total  25. 

10.  Mr.  Hates.  —  Elocution.     2  hours. 

21  Se.,  22  Ju.,  2  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  So.     Total  49. 

[8*.  Professor  Child.  — Anglo-Saxon.  —  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    3  hours. 
1st  half-year.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

11.  Professor  Kitteedge.  — English  Literature.  —  Bacon.  —  Milton.     3  hours. 

13  Se.,  1  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  27. 

7.  Professor    Wendell.  —  English    Literature  of  the    Eighteenth    Century. 

1  hour.  1  Gr.,  24  Se.,  28  Ju.,  26  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  86. 

[8.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Literature.  —  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury.    2  hours.     1st  half-year.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

9.  Mr.  Gateh.  — English  Literature.  — Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ur>'.     1  hojr.  26  Se.,  24  Ju.,  19  So.,  4  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  86. 

For  Ch'oduates  and  Undergraduaies  :  — 

5.  Professor  Beioos.  — English  Composition  (advanced  course).     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  18  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  84. 

[1.  Professor  Child.  — English  Literature.  —  Chaucer.    3  hours. 

OmiUed  in  1890-91.] 

2.  Professor  Child.  —  English  Literature.  —  Shakspere.     3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  43  Se.,  28  Ju.,  23  So.,  2  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Total  107. 

Ptimarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

19.  Professor  Kitteedge.  —  Historical  English  Grammar.    3  hours.     2d  half- 
year.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  5. 

16.  Professor    Brioob.  —  History    and    Principles    of   English    Versification. 
1  hour.  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  7. 

[3*.  Professor  Kitteedge.  —  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

4.  Professors  Child  and  Kittredge.  —  Early  English.  —  Old  English  literature 
from  1200  to  1450.  —  Matzner*8  Altenglische  Sprachproben.     3  hours. 

3Gr.,3  8e.    Total  6. 

14.  Mr.  Bakes.  —  English  Literature.  —  The  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to 
the  Closing  of  the  Theatres.     1  hour.     2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Total  10. 

[17.  Professor  Wendell.  —  English  Literature  of   the    Elixabethan   period. 

1  hour.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

[15.  Professor   Brigos.  —  English   Literature    of  the   Seventeenth  Centoiy. 

2  hours.    2d  half-year.  OmiUed  in  1890-91.] 

20.  Professor  Wendell.  —  Course  of  Research.  I  Qr.    Total  I. 
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GERMAN. 

Prifnarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

A.  Mr.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Poll.  —  Elementary  Coarse.  —  Grammar.  —  Transla* 

tion  from  German  into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into 
German.     8  hours. 

9  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  184  Fr.,  28  Sp.,  10  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  192. 

B.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Elementary  Course.  —  Grammar.  — Composition.  — Translation 

and  reading  at  sight.  —  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    5  hours. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  18  Fr.,  3  Sp.    Total  24. 

C.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  Intermediate  Course.  —  Grammar.  —  Composition.  —  Trans- 

lation and  reading  at  sight.  —  Selections  from  the  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries.     8  hours. 

2  Ju.,  5  So.,  62  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  76. 

la.  Professor  Bartlett.  — Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  German  Prose, 
Poetry,  and  Drama.  —  Composition.  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  57  So.,  9  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  78. 

lb.  Professor  yon  Jaoem anit.  —  German  Prose.  —  Subjects  in  History  and  Biog- 
raphy. —  Composition.  —  Reading  at  sight.     8  hours. 

8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  37  So.,  12  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  6  Sc,  1  Di.     ToUl  70. 

[Ic.  German  Prose.  —  Subjects  in  Natural  Science.  — Reading  at  sight   8  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

2.  Professor  Fbancke.  —  Lessing  and  the  German  Drama.  —  Practice  in  writing 
German.     8  hours.         4  Se.,  11  Ju.,  14  So.,  18  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  58. 

3.  Professor  Babtlett.  —  Schiller  and  his  Contemporaries.  —  Practice  in  writ- 
ing German.  1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  5  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  28. 

4.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Goethe  and  the  Romantic  School.  —  Practice  in 
writing  German.    8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  16  Ju.,  31  So.,  18  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  69. 

9.  Dr.  Poll.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German.     I  hour. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  10  Ju.,  17  So.,  11  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  49. 

6.  Professor  Fhancke.  —  General  History  of  German  Literature.  —  Lectures, 
with  collateral  reading.     8  hours.  5  Se.,  9  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  28. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

[6.  Professor  Franckb.  —  History  of  German  Literature  and  Art  from  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  Lectures  and  theses. 
2  hours.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

7.  Professor  Francke.—  History  of  German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  —  German  Mythology.  —  Epics  and  Lyrics  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

—  Romanesque  and  Gotliic  Art.  —  Growth  of  Cities.  — The  Renaissance. — 
Lectures  and  theses.     2  hours.  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  7. 

8.  Professor  vow  Jagemann.  —  Nibclungenlied.  — Kudrun.  —  Iwein.  —  Parzival. 

—  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  —  Translation  into  Modem  German.  — 
Lectures  and  theses.     2  hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Eo.    1o\AXt», 
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Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

20a.  Professor  Franckb.  —  Critical  Stady  of  selected  topics  in  the  History  of 
German  Literature.     1  hour.  1  6r.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 

20b.  Professor  Babtlett.  —  Critical  Study  of  SchUler's  lAfo  and  Worica.  Theiis. 
1  hour.  1  6r.     Total  L 

GERMANIC  PHILOLOGY. 

Primarily  for  Oraduaies :  — 

12.  Professor  von  Jaoemann.  — Gothic.     1  hour.  2  Gr.,  3  Se.     Total  5. 

[18.  Professor  Kittredob. — Icelandic  (Old  Norse).  —  Selections  from  the  St- 
gas  and  tlie  Elder  Edda.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1390-81.] 

[14.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Old  Saxon.     1  hour.        Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

[15.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  — Old  High  German.     1  hour.         , 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 
16.  Professor  Kittredge.  —  Germanic  Mythology.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 

[17.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Middle  High  German.  —  Critical  study  of  a 
text  (advanced  course).     1  hour.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

18.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Historical  Grammar.  —  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Germanic  Philology.     1  hour.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

FRENCH. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduaies :  — 

A.  Professor  de  Sumichrast  and  Dr.  Marcou.  —  Elementary  Course.  — 
French  Prose.  —  Chardenal's  First  and  Second  French  Courses.     3  hoait. 

3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  30  Fr.,  15  Sp.,  11  Se.     Total  66. 

la.  Professors  Cohn  and  de  Sumichrast  and  Dr.  Marcou.  —  Graounar,  read- 
ing, and  composition.  —  George  Sand.  —  Dumas.  —  About.  —  Sandean.  — 
La  Fontaine.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  30  So.,  100  Fr.,  19  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  169. 

lb.  Professor  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Marcou. —  Reading  at  sight  of  French  Prose. 
Grammar.  —  Translation  from  French  to  English  and  from  English  to 
French.     3  hours.  4  Se.,  8  Jr.,  15  So.,  34  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  70. 

2.  Professor  Sanderson. — French  Prose  and  Poetry. — La  Fontaine. — Co^ 
neillc.  —  Racine.  —  Moli^re.  — Beaumarchats.  — Alfred  de  Muaset.  — Bal- 
zac. —  Historical  Grammar.  —  Composition.    8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  14  Ju.,  67  So.,  46  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  147. 

3.  Dr.  Marcou.  —  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  French  (elementary 
course).     2  hours.  4  Se.,  7  Ju.,  12  So.,  11  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  40. 

4.  Mr.  Danion.  —  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  French  (intermediste 
course).     2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  19  Ju.,  21  So.,  10  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  So.    Total  62. 

5.  Professor  de  Sumichrast.  —  Practice  in  writing  and  speakiiyji^  French  (ad- 
vanced course).  —  Oral  discussions.    2  hours. 

5  Se.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.,  4  Fr.,    1  Sc    TiM  SI. 
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6.  ProfeMors  B6cher  and  de  Sumichrast.  —  General  view  of 'French  Litera- 
ture. —  Th^Atre  classique.  —  Bossuet.  —  Voltaire.  —  KoosBeau.  —  Victor 
Hugo.  —  Themes.     3  hours.     4  Se.,  18  Ju.,  24  So.,  23  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Total  75. 

For  Oraduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

[7.  Professors  Cohn  and  Sanderson.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

8.  Professors  Cohn  and  Sanderson.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  ahd  collateral  reading.     8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  11  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  33. 

[9.  Professors  B6cher  and  de  Sumichrast.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  — Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

10.  Professors  B6cher  and  de  Sumichrast.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  —  Lectures,  tliemes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

4  Sc.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  9. 

13.  Professor  Cohn.  —  French  Grammar.  —  Critical  Study  of  modern  texts.  — 
Composition.     3  hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

[11.  Dr.  Marcou. — French  Literature  f^om  the  Thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

12.  Dr.  Marcou.  — French  Literature  from  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  to  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  nnd  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

IGr.,  2Ju.     Total  3. 
Courses  op  Research. 

20.  Study  of  special  topics  in  French  Literature. 

(a)  Professor  Cohn.  —  The  Chansons  de  Oeste.  1  Se. 

(b)  Dr.  Marcou.  —  The  Romances  of  the  Round  Table.  1  Se. 
(d)  Professor  BdcHER.  —  Montaigne. — Thesis.  1  Se. 
(^)  Professor  Sanderson.  —  George  Sand  and  Balzac  as  representatives 

of  French  Idealism  and  Realism.  1  Gr. 

Total  4. 
ITALIAN. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Elements  of  Grammar.  —  Selections  from  modem 
authors.  —  Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Italian.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  13  Ju.,  12  So.,  13  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  48. 

2.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 

Torquato  Tasso.  —  Ariosto.  —  Machiavelli.  —  Pulci.  — Reading  at  sight.  — 

Syntax  and  prose  composition,  with  reading  of  modem  texts.     3  hours. 

3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  9. 
Primarily  for  Graduates ;  — 

3.  Professor  Nash.  —  *•  II  Trecento"  (selections  from  Boccaccio,  Pctrarca, 
Dante). — Early  Italian  (Nannucci's  Manualc  della  lA>ttcratura  del  Primo 
Secolo).  —  Outline  of  the  History  of  Italian  Literature.  —  Composition. 
8  hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  I  3u.    Tq\aX  V. 
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4.  Professor  Norton.  —  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  daring  the  ICiddk 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  with  special  atndy  of  Dante.    8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  8  Be.,  1  Jo.,  1  Di.    Total  II. 

SPANISH. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professors  Nash  and  Sheldon.  —  Elements  of  Grammar.  —  Gil  Blas.~ 
El  Eco  de  Madrid.  —  Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Spanish.     3  hours. 

I  Gr.,  16  Se.,  17  Ju.,  17  So.,  82  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  89. 

2.  Professor  Nash.  —  Modern  Literature  (novels,  plays,  etc.).  —  Reading  it 
sight.  —  Advanced  Grammar  (Syntax).  —  Conversation.  —  Prose  composi- 
tion.   3  hours.  2  Se.,  IJu.,  1  So.     Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

[3.  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (selections  from  CaL 
deron,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Cervantes).  —  Early  Spanish  (the  Poem  of  the 
Cid).  —  Outline  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature  (lectures,  with  eollsle- 
ral  reading).    8  hours.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

ROMANCE  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Shbli>on.  —  Six  lectures  introdmctory  to  the  comparatiye  study  of  the 
Romance  languages. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

2.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Phonetics,  with  special  reference  to  the  explanation 
of  8ound-changes  in  the  Romance  languages.    2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

2Gr.,3Se.     Totsl5. 

[3.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French.  —  Phonology  and  Inflexions.  —  The 
oldest  texts.  —  La  Chanson  de  Roland.  —  Joinville.  —  Chretien  de  Troies.  — 
Aucassin  ot  Nicolette.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  1390-91] 

4.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Proven9al.  —  Language  and  Literature,  with  selec- 
tions from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

2Se.,  IJu.    Totals. 

[5.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Low  Latin.     2  hours.    2d  half-year. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

[6.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French  Dialects,  with  special  reference  to  Anglo- 
Norman.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

7.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  The  French  Element  in  English.     2  hours. 

1  Se.    Total  1. 

20.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Course  of  Research.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

Professor  Royce.  —  Twelve  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  History  and  Problem^ 
of  Philosophy.     (^Open  to  the  public.) 
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Imtboduotort  Coubsb. 

1.  Profetton  PxLMBB  and  Jambs  and  Dr.  Sxiitatava.  —  General  Introduction 
to  Philosophj.  —  Logic,  Psjchology,  and  Metaphysics. — Jevons'  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Log^c.  —  Murray's  Handbook  of  Psychology.  —  Lotxe's  Outlines 
of  Metaphysics.    3  hours. 

84  Se.,  68  Ju.,  67  So.,  6  Fr.,  25  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  201. 

For  Oruduates  and  Undergraduaies :  — 

Systematic  Coubsbs. 

2.  Professor  James.  —  Psychology.  —  James'  Principles  of  Psychology.  — 
Recitations,  theses,  lectures,  and  illustrative  experiments.     3  hours. 

•  4  Gr.,  13  Se.,  7  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  28. 

8.  Professor  Rotce. — Cosmology.  —  Discussion  of  the  Principal  Problems  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  special  reference  to  the  modem  doctrine  of 
Erolution.  —  Lectures  and  theses.    3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  27  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  44. 

4.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethics.  —  The  Theory  of  Morals. — Lectures,  theses, 
and  private  reading.    3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  37  Se.,  13  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Law.     ToUl  63. 

5.  Professor  F.  G.  Peabody.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  its  methods  and 
principles.  — Lectures  and  an  essay,     1  hour. 

8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.     ToUl  9. 

6.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Religious  Faith.     1  hour. 

2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  8. 
Histobical  Courses. 

8.  Professor  Everett.  —  Study  in  the  Comparative  History  of  Religions,  par- 
ticularly the  Vedic  religion,  the  Hindu  philosophies.  Buddhism,  Mazdaism, 
and  the  Chinese  religions.     2  hours.  2  Sc.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 

[9.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Greek  Philosophy.  —  Zeller*s  Outlines  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy. —  Lectures  and  theses.     8  hours.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

10.  Prof  elisor  James.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  —  Lectures  and 
theses.     3  hours.  5  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  6. 

11.  Dr.  Santatana.  —  English  Philosophy  from  Hobbcs  to  Hume. — Lectures 
and  theses.     3  hours.  7  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  10. 

12.  Professor  Rotce.  —The  Movement  of  German  Thought  from  1770-1830.  — 
Kant.  — Fichte.  —  Schelling.  —  Hegel.  —  Lectures,  theses,  and  private  read- 
ing.    3  hours.  3  Gr.,  13  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  18. 

[13.  Dr.  Santatana.  —  Contemporary  Systems. — The  Philosophy  of  Lotze. — 
Lotze*s  Microkosmus.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1890-01.] 

14.  Professor  F.  G.  Peabody.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The 
questions  of  Charity,  Divorce,  tiie  Indians,  Temperance,  and  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Labor  Question  (Socialism,  Communism,  Arbitration,  Co- 
operation, etc.),  as  problems  of  practical  Ethics. — Lectures,  essays,  and 
practical  observations.     3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  53  Se.,  28  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  1  Sc,  3  Di.     Total  103. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  —  * 

7.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Content  of  Christian  Faith.  —  Lectures  and 
essays.     3  hours. 
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Courses  or  Research. 

905.  Professor  Rotgb. — Metaphysical  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Development  of  the  Hegelian  System. — Lectares,  papers,  and  original 
research.    2  hours.  3  Gr.     Total  3. 

8(k.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethical  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the*  year :  Modem 
Pessimism.  —  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann.  —  Theses.     2  hours. 

4  6r.,  1  Se.,  1  Di.     Total  6. 

20d,  Professor  Palmer.  —  Questions  in  Ethics  for  individual  investigation. 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Primarily  for  UndergraduaUs :  — 

1.  Professor  Taussig  and  Mr.  Cole.  —  First  half-year:  Mill's  Principles  of 
Political  Economy.     3  hours. 

Second  half-year :  — 
Division  A  (Theoretical) :  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  —  Caimes's 
Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy.     3  hours. 

Division  B  (Descriptive)  :  Lectures  on  Finance,  Labor  and  Capital,  Coop- 
eration. —  Hadley's  Railroad  Transportation.  —  Laughlin's  Bimetallism. 
3  hours. 

A,  10  Se.,  63  Ju.,  50  So.,  2Fr.,  17  Sp.,  ISc,  ILaw;  B,  12  Se.,31  Ju., 

16  So..  2  Fr.,  7  Sp.     Total  201. 

4.  Professor  Dunbar.  —  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  America  since  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  —  Lectures  and  written  work.    3  hours. 

29  Se.,  28  Ju.,  25  So.,  4  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  103. 

For  Oraduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Taussig  and  Mr.  Brooks.  —  History  of  Economic  Theory.— 
Examination  of  selections  from  Leading  Writers.  —  Socialism.     3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  10  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  23. 

3.  Mr.  Brooks.  —  Investigation  and  Discussion  of  Practical  Economic  Ques- 
tions. —  Social  Questions.  —  Short  theses.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  Ju.»  1  Sp.     Total  10. 

6.  Professor  Taussig.  —  History  of  Tariff  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 

2  hours.     2d  half-year.  1  Gr.,  28  Se.,  12  Ju.,  2  Sp.     ToUl  43. 

8.  Mr.  Cole.  — History  of  Financial  Legislation  in  the  United  States.    2  hours. 
Ist  half-year.  1  Gr.,  29  Se.,  13  Ju.,  3  Sp.     ToUl  46. 

7.  Professor  Dunbar.  —  Public  Finance  and  Taxation.  —  Cohn's  Finanzwissen- 
schaft.     3  hours.  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  7. 

9.  Professor  Taussig.  — Railway  Transportation.  — Lectures  and  written  work. 

3  hours.     2d  half-year.  14  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Total  20. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

CouftsBs  OF  Research. 

20.  Professors  Dunbar  and  Taussig.  —  Special  topics  in  Boonomic  Theory  and 
History.  «         1  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  3. 
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raSTORY. 
Jbr  UndergraduaitM :  — 

1.  Professor  Cmxrriko.  —  Mediaeval  and  Modem  European  Hlftory  (intro- 
ductory course).    8  hours.     4  Ju.,  51  So.,  162  Fr.,  81  8p.»  7  Se.     Total  255. 

2.  Professor    Mxcvaxb.  —  Constitutional   Goremment   (elementary  course). 
8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Se.,  21  Ju.,  73  So.,  74  Fr.,  28  Sp.,  2  Sc.     ToUl  199. 

[4.  Mr.  Bewdelari.  —  Roman  History  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.    8  hours. 

Omitted.in  1890-91.] 

5.  Mr.  Bendelari.  —  History  of  Western  Europe  from  the  Germanic  Invasions 
to  the  Tenth  Century,  with  especial  reference  to  Institutions.    8  hours. 

5  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  17. 

8.  Dr.  Sxow.  —  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  especial 
reference  to  Institutions.     3  hours.  5  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  7. 

9.  Dr.  Gross.  —  C!onstitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
8  hours.  1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  20. 

10.  Professor  Chanking. — American  History  (to  1788).     3  hours. 

14  Se.,  15  Ju.,  22  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  54. 

11.  Mr.  Bendelari. — European  History  during  the  Seventeenth  Century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth.    8  hours. 

12  Sc.,  15  Ju.,  12  So.,  7  Fr.,  8  Sp.     ToUl  49. 

12.  Professors  Macvaw e  and  Channimo.  —  European  History  from  the  Middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  25  Se.,  81  Ju.,  50  So.,  4  Fr.,  12  Sp.     Total  128. 

18.  Professor  Hart.  —  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
(1788-1861).     8  hours.     48  Se.,  40  Ju. ,  26  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  117. 

14.  Professor  Hart.  —  General  History  of  the  United  States.  8  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  3  Se.,  15  Ju.,  32  So.,  17  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  85. 

15.  Dr.  Snow.  —  Elements  of  Public  International  Law.  —  History  of  Treaties. 
8  hours.  37  Se.,  9  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Total  48. 

Primarily  for  Oraduaies:  — 

21.  Mr.  Bendelari.  —  Early  Mediaeval  Institutions.    1^  hours.    1  Gr.    Total  1. 

22.  Dr.  Gross.  —  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Constitutional  History. 
1  hour.  1  Se.    Total  1. 

[28.  Dr.  Snow. — History  of  the  Government  and  Institutions  of  France  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Omitted  in  1890-^1.] 

24.  Professor  Emerton.  —  General  Church  History.    8  hours. 

1  Se.,  1  Sp.     ToUl  2. 

[25.  Mr.  Bendelari.  —  English  Constitutional  History  from  the  Tudor  period 
to  the  accession  of  George  I.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

26.  Professor  Channino.  —  History  of  American  Institutions  to  1788.     1  hour. 

4Gr.,  ISe.     Total  5. 

27.  Professor  Hart.  —  Constitutional  development  of  the  Unitetl  States.  — =•  Dis- 
cussion of  Constitutional  principles  in  connection  with  historical  questions. 
1  hour.  1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.    To\»\^. 
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MUSIC. 

For  Oraduate*  and  Undtrgraduaiet :  — 

1.  Professor  Pains.  —  Harmony.     8  hours. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  10  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  18. 

2.  Professor  Paine. — Counterpoint.     2  hours.      1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  9  So.     Total  11. 

[3.  Professor  Paine.  —  History  of  Music,  with  analysis  of  the  works  qf  the  great 
masters.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

7.  Professor  Paine.  —  Instrumentation.     1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,2  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 
Primarily  for  Oraduaiet :  — 

5.  Professor  Paine.  —  Canon  and  Fugue.     2  hours.  3  Se. ,  2  Ju.     Total  5. 

[6.  Professor  Paine.  —  Free  Thematic  Music.  —  Fugue  in  two  voices.     2  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.1 

MATHEMATICS. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A.  Professor  C.  J.  White.  —  Logarithms.  —  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  its  appli- 
cations to  Surveying  and  Navigation.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  U  So.,  86  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  12  Sc.,  1  Law.    Totol  183. 

B.  Professor  C.  J.  Whits.  —  Analytic  Geometry  (elementary  course).    8  hours. 
2d  half-year.  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  66  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  95. 

C.  Mr.  Bailey.  —  Analytic  Geometry  (extended  course).    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  9  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  18. 

2>.   Dr.  Osgood  and  Messrs.  Bailet  and  Love.  — Algebra.     3  hours.     1st  half- 
year.  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  12  So.,  52  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  98. 

JB.  Dr.  Osgood  and  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Love.  —  Solid  Greometry.    3  hours. 
2d  half-year.  11  Se.,  7  Ju.,  14  So.,  47  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  95. 

1.  Professor  C.  J.  White.  —  Spherical  Trigonometry.  —  Applications  of  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry  to  Astronomy  and  Navigation.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  4  Fr.,  3  Sc.    Total  14. 

2.  Professor  C.  J.  White.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (first  course). 
3  hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  17  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sc.    Total  28. 

3.  Mr.  Love.  »— Analytic  Geometry  (higher  course).     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.     Total  7. 

4.  Dr.  Osgood. — The  Elementa  of  Mechanics.     3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  6  Sc.    Total  18. 

For  Oraduaies  and  Undergraduates :  — 

5.  Professor  Byerly.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (second  course). 
3  hours.  4  Gr.,  3  Sc.,  12  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  21. 

12.  Professor  C.  J.  Wnrrs.  —  The  Theory  of  Equations.     2  hours.    2d  half- 
year.  3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  12. 

[6.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Quaternions  and  Theoretical  Mechanics.    3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 
7.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Higher  Plane  Curves.     2  hours. 

3Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Totals. 
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14.  Dr.  Osgood.  —  Higher  Algebra  (Quantics).     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  5. 

8.  Professor  Byerlt.  —  Analytic  Mechanics.     8  hours. 

6Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  8. 

9.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce. — Quaternions  and  Theoretical  Mechanics  (second 
course).     3  hours.  3  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

10.  Professor  Byerlt.  —  Trigonometric  Series.  —  Introduction  to  Spherical 
Harmonics.     2  hours.  5  Gr. ,  1  Se.     Total  6. 

13.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  — The  Theory  of  Functions.    8  hours. 

5  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total 6. 
Primarily  for  Oraduaiet :  — 

[11.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Hydrostatics.  —  Hydrokinematics.  —  Force 
Functions  and  Velocity.  — Potential  Functions  and  their  uses.    3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

[16.  Professor  Byerly.  —  Problems  in  the  Mechanics  of  Rigid  Bodies.     2  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

[17.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  DimensioDi 
(advanced  course).  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

15.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce.  — Wave  Motion.    8  hours.     3  Gr.  Total  8. 

18.  Professors  J.  M.  Peirce,  Byerly,  and  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Finite  Differences.— 
Theory  of  Numbers.  —  Calculus  of  Variations.  — Least  Squares.  —  Lectuiw 
by  the  students.     1  hour.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

[19.  Differential  Equations  (advanced  course).  Omitted  in  1891-91.] 

t 

Courses  of  Rbsbarch. 

20h.  Professor  Byerly.  —  BessePs  and  Lamp's  Functions.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

c.  Dr.  Osgood.  —  Higher  Algebra  (second  course).    2  hours.    2  Gr.    Total  2. 

ENGINEERING. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Mechanical  Drawing.  — Descriptive  GJeometry.  —  Tinting,  Iso- 
metric Drawing,  Shades  and  Shadows,  Perspective.     6  hours. 

6  Se.,  5  Ju.,  5  So.,  8  Fr.,  14  Sc.     Total  33. 

2.  Mr.  Wait.  — Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing.  —  Johnson's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  — Geodesy.    6  hours. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  4  Ju..  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  24. 

3.  Mr.  Johnson.  —  Stereotomy.  —  Applications  of  Descriptive  Gteoraetry.  — 
Investigation  of  Arches.     2  hours.  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  Sc.     Total  12. 

4.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Levelling.  —  Topographical  Drawing.  —  Searle's  Field  Engi- 
neering. —  Railroad  Surveying,  Location,  and  Construction.     6  hours. 

ISe.,  5Sc.     Total  6. 
For  Oraditaies  and  Undergraduaiet :  — 

5.  Mr.  Johnson.  —  Graphical  Statics.  —  Mech?rics  of  Construction.  —  Build- 
ing Materials,  and  their  application  to  Stmetiires.    6  hours. 

4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  7. 
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6.  Professor  Chaplin.  —  Applied   Mechanics   and   Constructive   Engineering. 
5  hours.  4  Sc.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

7K  Professor  Chaplin.  —  Water  Sapply,  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  8  hours. 
1st  half-year.  18  Se.,  7  Ju.,  G  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  88. 

7'.  Professor  Chaplin.  —  Practical  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Engineering. 
3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

8.  Professor  Chaplin.  —  Designing.  —  Discufsions  of  existing  structures  and 
'working  out  of  projects.     G  hours.  4  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

PHYSICS. 

Primarily  for  UndergraducUes :  ^ 

A'  Professors  Trowbkidoe,  B.  O.  Peirce,  and  Hall.  —  Introductory  Lectures, 
designed  especially  for  Freshmen,  but  open  to  all  members  of  the  University. 
1  hour.     2d  half-year. 

S.  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Hudson.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Lectures  (once 
a  week)  and  laboratory  work  (two  hours).    8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  17  So,,  27  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  67. 

C.  Mr.  Sabine  and  Mr.  Hooper.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Measurements  in 
Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  —  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work  (together  six  hours  a  week). 

8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  IG  So.,  21  Fr.  2  Sp.,  20  Sc.     Total  66. 

1.  Professor  Hall.  —  General  Descriptive  Physics. — Lectures  (twice  a  week) 
and  laboratory  work  (two  hours) . 

4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  5  So.,  4  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  10  Sc.    Total  84. 

3.  Professor  6.  O.  Peirce  and  Mr.  Rich.  —  Electrostatics,  Electrokinematics, 
and  parts  of  Electromagnctism.  —  Lectures  (once  a  week)  and  laboratory 
work  (six  to  eight  hours  a  week).      1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  9. 

4.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Electrodynamics,  Magnetism,  and  Electromag- 
nctism. —  Lectures  (twice  a  week)  and  laboratory  work  (six  iiours  a  week). 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  6  Sc.     Totiil  14. 

5.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Light. — A  general  treatment  of  Optical  Phe- 
nomena. —  Lectures. 

6.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce. — Thermodynamics.    2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sc.    Total  6. 

7.  Professor  Hall.  —  Heat  Engines :  the  theory  of  their  action  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  economical  operation,  with  practice  in  managing  and  testing 
them.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  (six  hours  a  week) .     2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sc.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  5. 

8.  Professor  Hall.  —  Dynamos:  the  theory  of  their  action  and  the  principles 
of  their  economical  operation,  with  practice  in  managing  and  testing  them.  — 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work  (six  hours  a  week).     1st  half-year. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:-^ 

[9.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electrostatics  and 
Electrokinematics.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

[  10.  Professor  Hall.  — The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electrodynamics  and  Electro- 
magnetism.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 
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Courses  of  Research. 

0.  (rt)  Professor  Cooke.  —  Determination  of  Atomic  Weights.  2  Gr. 
(6)  Professor  Jackson.  —  Aromatic  Compounds.  1  Or. 
(c)  Professor  II.  B.  Hiix.  —  Organic  Chemistry.                                        3  Gr. 

[(d)  Professor  Jackson.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Omitted  in  1890-91.] 
(tf)  Professor  Cooke  and  Dr.  Huntington.  —  Mineralogy.  1  Gr. 

Total  7. 
BOTANY. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Mr.  Ganong.  — Botany. — Lectures  and  lal)oratory  practice.  3  hours. 
2d  half-year.      1  Gr.,  17  Se.,  18  Ju.,  41  So.,  49  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  11  Sc.     Total  153. 

2.  Professor  Faulow.  —  Morphology  of  Plants.  —  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     3  hours.     1st  half-vear. 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  5  Ju.,  13  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  8c.     Total  35. 

fbr  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

3.  Mr.  Ganong.  — Botany  (second  course).  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 

2  hours.  3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  13. 

4.  Professor  Farlow.  —  Cryptogamic  Botany.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

3  hours.     2d  half-year.  5  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  12. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Goodale.  —  Experimental  Vegetable  Physiology.  —  Systematic 
and  Economic  Botany.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

Ob.  Professor  Farlow.  — Structure  and  Development  of  Cryptogams.  — Labor- 
atory work.  7  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Mark.  —  Zo<)logy.  —  I^ectures  and  laboratory  demonstrations. 
3  hours.     1st  half-vear. 

2  Gr.,  13  Se.,  8  Ju.,  22  So.,  21  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  12  Sc.     ToUl  89. 

2.  Mr.  G.  II.  Parker.  —  Morphology  of  Animals.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  9  Se.,  4  Ju.,  12  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  34. 

^or  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

3.  Mr.  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.     3  hours.  4  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  Sc.     ToUl  20. 

4.  Professor  Mark.  —  Microscopic  Anatomy.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
3  hours.     1st  half-year.  5  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  9. 

a.  Professor  Mark.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     8  hours.    2d  half-year.  0  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.     Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

0.  Dr.  Slade.  —  Comparative  Osteology.     1  hour.  2  Sc.,  1  Ju.     Total  3. 

Courses  of  Research. 

Oa.  Professor  Mark.  —  Anatomy  and  Development  of  Animals. 

8Gr.,  1  So.     Total  9. 

20b,  Professor  Hagen.  —  General  Entomology.  Omitted  in  1890-91. \ 
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The  revision  of  the  list  of  courses  preparatory  to  the  announcement 
of  instruction  for  1891-92  developed  but  little  need  for  change  in  the 
great  bod}'  of  the  courses,  or  in  the  classification  of  them  which  had 
been  adopted  recently.  The  appointment  of  Assistant  Professor 
Marsh  made  it  possible  to  offer  a  course  on  the  History  of  Classical 
Learning  in  Europe  from  the  Fifth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth,  exhibiting 
the  relation  of  modem  to  ancient  culture ;  and  another  course  on 
Comparative  European  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  special 
reference  to  France  and  her  influence.  The  addition  of  Mr.  Edward 
Cummings  to  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  gave  opportunity 
for  the  establishment  of  a  course,  to  be  conducted  by  him,  upon  Soci- 
ology and  the  Development  of  the  Social  Functions  of  the  Modern 
State.  Professor  Emerton's  courses  on  the  First  Eight  Christian 
Centuries  and  on  the  Era  of  the  Reformation  were  restored  to  the 
list  of  courses  in  History,  and  a  course  to  be  given  by  him  on  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante,  was  established.  The 
Faculty  also  authorized  a  course  of  special  training  in  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  to  be  given  by  Professor  Putnam,  to  re- 
quire three  years  for  its  completion  and  to  be  carried  on  by  work  in 
the  Peabody  Museum  together  with  lectures  and  field  work,  and  in 
the  third  year  to  include  some  special  investigation.  The  increased 
interest  in  archaeological'  study  and  the  liberal  aid  which  has  been 
given  for  the  encouragement  of  students  has  finally  made  it  possible 
to  use  the  Museum  and  its  rich  collections  in  the  training  of  qualified 
students  for  original  research,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  usefulness  of 
this  noble  foundation.  The  course  now  established,  being  a  long 
system  of  training  and  not  the  examination  of  a  definite  and  limited 
portion  of  a  field  of  studj',  such  as  is  implied  in  our  customary  use  of 
the  term,  is  set  down  to  be  taken  by  graduates  and  may  be  made  the 
ground  for  conferring  the  higher  degrees  administered  by  this  Faculty. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  other  new  courses,  established 
for  the  3'ear  1891-92,  as  follows  :  — 

History  of  Latin  Literature.     Three  hours.     Professor  Smith. 

General  Introduction  to  Classical  Philology.  Three  hours,  first  half-year. 
By  Instructors  in  the  Classical  Department. 

Literary  Criticism  in  England  since  the  Sixteenth  Century.  One  hour,  Mr. 
Fletcher. 

German  Prose  (advanced  course).  Subjects  in  history,  literature,  and  philos- 
ophy.    Two  hours.    Professor  Schilling. 

The  Faust  Legend  from  Marlowe  to  Goethe.    One  hour.    Professor  Franckb. 

Chemical  Philosophy.     One  hour.     Dr.  Richards. 

While  the  Facultj'  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  list  of  courses  of 
instruction  to  be  provided  for  the  year  1891-92,  it  found  itself  called 
open  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  couraeB  ^n^h  d\)j\T^>i^^^ 
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counted  for  the  degree  will  have  the  signal  advantage,  considered  as 
regular  courses  of  instruction,  of  enabling  students  to  carry  on  im- 
portant work,  especially  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and  in  Engineering, 
at  the  best  season  of  the  3'ear,  and  with  such  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
place  as  is  impossible  for  either  student  or  instructor  in  the  ordinary 
working  year  of  the  University. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  courses  adopted  by  the  Faculty  calls  in 
most  cases  for  about  six  weeks  of  daily  attendance,  with  a  large 
amount  of  laboratory  or  field  work,  and  the  value  of  the  work,  as  has 
often  been  shown,  is  much  heightened  by  the  interest  and  animation 
due  to  concentrated  daily  attention  to  only  one  or  two  subjects.  It 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  students  would  find  equal  profit  fi*om 
this  method  in  all  subjects.  Upon  many  studies  it  is  no  doubt  diflQ- 
cult  to  secure  a  firm  hold  without  a  certain  time  for  reflection  and  for 
gradual  assimilation,  and  some  caution  may  be  needed,  then,  in  ex- 
tending this  arrangement  to  untried  branches  of  work.  So  far  as  it 
can  be  carried  safely,  it  promises  to  secure  increased  use  for  a  part  of 
the  valuable  scientific  equipment  and  libraries  of  the  University  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  year  when  the  old  division  between  term  and  vaca- 
tion would  keep  them  idle ;  and  it  also  gives  to  the  students  the 
optional  use,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  the  long  vacation.  This  fraction 
of  the  year  has  long  been  felt  to  be  too  important  to  be  neglected,  but 
the  difierent  needs  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  a  large  part 
of  the  community,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any  method  of  dealing 
with  it  so  far  proposed.  The  result  of  the  present  experiment  of 
enabling  earnest  students  in  vigorous  health  to  use,  if  they  will,  a 
part  of  the  leisure  time  of  the  year  in  such  studies  as  can  then 
be  pursued  with  the  best  advantage,  must  be  observed  with  great 
interest. 

The  Faculty  also  by  special  vote  recognized  the  following  labora- 
tory courses,  given  in  the  Medical  School  for  graduate  students  in 
Medicine,  as  suitable  for  students  in  the  Graduate  School :  — 

Experimental  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Bowditcu. 
Anatomy,  by  Dr.  Dwight. 

Bacteriology  (a  Summer  course) ,  by  Dr.  Ernst. 
Embryology  of  Vertebrates,  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Minot. 

The  bearing  of  these  courses  upon  work  carried  on  by  some  of  the 
graduate  students  in  Biology  led  the  Faculty  in  this  instance  to  make 
an  unusual  exception  to  its  general  practice  with  respect  to  work  in 
Law  and  Medicine,  and  the  exception  was  more  easily  made  because 
in  the  case  of  graduate  students  the  practical  dififlculties  in  the  way 
of  admitting  for  a  degree  work  not  done  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Faculty  itself  are  obviously  far  less  serious  than  in  the  case  of  under- 
graduates. CHARLES  F.  B\3^^AB.,  Deau- 
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Class  of  1892     .    . 
Class  of  1893    .  • 
Class  of  1894     .    . 

October,  1890. 

LOM. 

Gain. 

October,  1891. 

(Juniors)          254 
(Sophomores)  290 
(Freshmen)      367 

25 
39 
70 

52 
50 
36 

(Seniors)          281 
(Juniors)          301 
(Sophomores)  333 

134 

138 

Net  gain  in  the  three  classes  between  October,  1890,  and  October,  1891  .   .  4 

The  next  table  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  losses  and  the  gains 
in  these  three  classes :  — 


Losses. 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  .   . 
Loft  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .... 
Were  "dropped  "and  left  College    .   .   .   . 
Entered  a  lower  class 

Clam  of 
1892. 

ClaMof 

i8ca. 

ClMSOf 

18M. 

Total  for 

three 
Classet. 

7 
7 
2 
3 
6 

8 

9 

1 

6 

15 

13 

7 

3 

25 

22 

28 
23 
6 
34 
43 

Entered  a  higher  class 

Total  loss 

25 

39 

70 

134 

Gains. 
From  hiffher  classes      

8 
14 
35 

3 
23 
24 

6 

•    • 

30 

12 
37 

89 

From  Inwpr  claswes    t 

Newly  admitted 

« 

Total  ffain 

52 

50 

86 

138 

Net  loss 

•    • 

27 

11 

84 

•    • 

•    • 

4 

Net  irain 

Death  accounts  for  the  loss  of  one  Junior  and  one  Freshman; 
College  discipline  for  the  loss  of  one  Junior,  four  Sophomores,  and 
six  Freshmen.  Of  the  students  removed  to  higher  classes  two  entered 
the  Medical  School  and  two  the  Law  School,  with  the  intention  of 
taking  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1892  ;  twenty-five  were  restored  to  their 
original  classes,  from  which  they  had  been  **  dropped."  Of  the  newly 
admitted,  sixty-two  were  admitted  by  the  Committee  on  Admission 
from  Other  Colleges  —  thirty-one  as  Seniors  (Class  of  1892),  twenty 
as  Juniors,  and  eleven  as  Sophomores.  Three  Special  Students  and 
one  Scientific  Student  were  admitted  to  the  Senior  class ;  four  Special 
Students  to  the  Junior ;  twelve  Special  Students  and  three  Scientific 
Students  to  the  Sophomore.     Four  of  the  newly  admitted  Sophomores 
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of  the  office  business.  No  one  has  served  the  College  with  a  conscience 
more  vigilant  or  an  unselfishness  more  devoted.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  after  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Harris,  Professor  Norton  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted :  — 

^^That  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  desire  to  put  on  record 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  long  and  faithful  services  of  Miss 
Charlotte  M.  Harris." 

Four  hundred  and  three  candidates  (twelve  more  than  in  1890) 
took  Final  Examinations  for  admission  to  College  in  1891.  Of  these, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  had  taken  Preliminary  Examinations  in 
a  preceding  year ;  eighty-nine  (thirty-two  more  than  in  1890)  divided 
the  examinations  between  June  and  September;  and  forty-six  took 
all  their  examinations  in  either  June  or  September.  The  number  of 
candidates  who  adopted  each  of  the  four  plans  of  admission  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  table :  — 

Plan  (a)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  and  at  least  two  Adyanccd  Studies ; 

fifteen  *  hours  of  examination 161 

Plan  (6)  :  All  the  Elcmcntar}"  Studies  except  either  German  or  French,  and 

at  least  three  Advanced  Studies;  sixteen  hoars  of  examination  ...  211 
Plan  (c)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  I^tin,  and  at 

least  four  Advanced   Studies,   including  Advanced  Mathematics; 

seventeen  hours  of  examination 27 

Plan  (d)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or  French  and 

either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  five  Advanced  Studies,  including 

Advanced  Mathematics ;  eighteen  hours  of  examination A 

408 
For  every  departure  from  Plan  (a)  the  candidate  pays  double ;  if  he 
omits  the  one  hour  of  examination  in  Elementary  German  or  French, 
he  substitutes  two  hours  of  examination  in  some  advanced  study  ;  if  he 
omits  the  two  hours  of  examination  in  Elementary  Greek  or  Latin,  he 
substitutes  four  hours  of  examination.  Moreover,  one  of  the  substi- 
tutes for  Greek  or  Latin  must  be  Advanced  Mathematics,  and  the 
other  either  Advanced  Mathematics  or  Advanced  Physical  Science. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  few  candidates  elect 
either  Plan  (c)  or  Plan  (d) .  The  most  potent  cause  of  such  an  elec- 
tion is  either  dread  of  Greek  or  inability  to  get  instruction  in  Greek. 
Of  the  four  plans  of  admission.  Plan  (6)  is  still  the  most  popular ; 
but  this  year  Plan  (a)  has  gained  a  little  at  the  expense  of  Plan  (6) . 
Among  alternative  requirements,  German  is  gaining  on  French, 
and  Experimental  Physics  on  Descriptive.  The  relative  popularity 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  remains  unchanged. 

*  The  examination  in  English  (required  of  every  candidate)  occupies  an  hour 
and  a  half,  but  counts  for  one  hour  only. 
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the  same  as  in  1890.  It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that  the  number  of  can- 
didates in  Advanced  Greek  increases;  and  that  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek  Composition  even  the  percentage  is  larger  for  1891  than  for 
1890. 

The  next  table  gives  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  of  the  studies 
offered  at  the  examinations  for  admission :  — 


ELBMENTART    STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient) 

*•       (Modem) 

Algebra  

PUne  Geometry 

Physical  Science  (Descriptive).   .   .   . 
Physics  (Experimental) 

ADVANCED   STUDIES. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  "  

German 

French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  .... 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Mechanics  or  Advanced  Algebra  *    .    . 

Physics 

Chemistry 


1888. 


15 

8 

8 

10 

H 

5 

8 

22 

21 

16 

15 


19 
9 
16 
26 
21 
23 
71 
19 
83 
73 
22 
5 


1880. 


17 

6 

5 

11 

12 

7 

18 

2S 

18 

15 

14 


20 
17 
12 
17 
17 
28 
82 
28 
83 
64 
100 
0 


1800. 


12 

9 

8 
12 
11 

6 
18 

m 

17 
28 
14 


10 
27 
17 
28 
18 
24 
40 
81 
87il 
45i 
11 
0 


1801. 


14 

6 

2 

18 

11 

11 

10 

10 

17 

25 

9 


8 
24 
28 
28 
81 
20i 
83i 
16 
22 
37 
80 

7 


It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  tell  merely  what  per  cent 
of  the  candidates  who  have  offered  this  or  that  study  at  either  the 
Preliminary  or  the  Final  Examinations  have  failed  in  it  at  the  Final ; 
and  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  table,  the  record  of  the  Preliminar}' 
Examinations  is  a  record  of  solid  success.  Thus  the  percentage  of 
failure  in  studies  which,  like  Elementary  Greek  and  Latin,  are  usually 
offered  at  the  Preliminary  Examinations  becomes  conspicuously  small. 
In  1888,  for  example,  though  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  Preliminary 
candidates  in  Elementarj'  Greek  were  conditioned  and  seven  per  cent 


"^  In  1891,  Advanced  Algebra  only. 
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In  1891,  though  the  number  of  certificates  for  less  than  five  hours 
was  unusually  large,  the  number  of  failures  was  nearly  double  what 
it  was  in  1890.  If  the  proportion  of  failures  in  1888  had  not  been 
larger  yet,  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  a  waning  sensitiveness 
of  conscience  in  some  of  the  teachers  who  give  their  pupils  certificates 
of  preparation. 

No  report  on  admission  is  complete  without  some  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  Other  Colleges.  To  this 
committee  the  Faculty  has  delegated  with  full  power  the  admission 
without  examination,  or  with  only  partial  examination,  of  the  many 
students  attracted  every  year  from  other  colleges  to  our  own.  The 
classification  of  these  students  depends  in  part  on  the  standing  of  the 
colleges  from  which  they  come,  in  part  on  their  standing  in  those 
colleges.  Many  Bachelors  of  Arts  —  some  of  whom  might  enter  our 
Graduate  School  —  are  admitted  to  the  Senior  class,  many  to  the 
Junior  class:  and  undergraduates  of  other  colleges  are  distributed 
among  our  classes,  each  man  getting  fVom  the  committee  his  special 
terms  of  admission.  No  better  way  of  dealing  with  this  important 
body  of  students  has  yet  been  devised  ;  and,  in  spite  of  obvious  risks, 
the  result  of  this  method  of  admission  has  proved  the  wisdom  both  of 
the  method  and  of  the  committee.  In  1891  the  number  of  recruits 
supplied  by  this  committee  was  seventy-three. 

Such  students  have,  as  a  rule,  no  serious  difi9culty  in  discovering 
what  College  courses  they  are  qualified  to  pursue.  Not  so  the  Special 
Students.  They  too  are  admitted  with  incomplete  examination  ;  and 
they  work  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  committee  that  ad- 
mits them.  This  committee  does  its  best  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  Special  Students  without  denying  to  any  industrious  man  admis- 
sion to  such  College  courses  as  he  may  take  with  profit.  Yet  many 
Special  Students  mean  in  time  to  work  their  way  into  regular  stand- 
ing ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  ask  admission  to  the  courses 
prescribed  for  Freshmen.  One  of  these  courses,  **  English  -4,"  is  de- 
signed for  students  who  have  had  a  good  deal  of  training  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  have  shown,  by  examination,  their  fitness  for  the  course. 
It  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  designed  for  those  who,  like  many  of 
our  Special  Students,  have  passed  no  examination  in  English  and 
have  had  little  or  no  training  in  English  Composition.  To  debar  such 
men  from  the  most  elementarj^  courae  that  the  College  ofi*ers  in  the 
study  of  their  mother- tongue,  is  ungracious ;  yet  they  are  not  fit  for 
the  teaching  that  legitimate  members  of  the  course  demand.  Their 
written  work  claims  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  instructors'  time ; 
they  fail  in  their  examinations ;  they  are  a  disappointment  to  them. 
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with  two  exclusions  of  Scientific  students,  make  up  the  record  of  the 
year. 

Uniformity  of  practice  in  the  use  of  this  penalty  is  much  to  be 
desired.  At  present,  every  instructor  puts  his  own  interpretation  on 
the  rule  of  the  Faculty ;  and  the  delicate  job  of  mutual  adjustment 
is  left  to  the  Dean.  In  my  opinion,  the  penalty  should  be  emploj'ed 
very  rarely.  It  has  the  radical  defect  of  giving  to  a  student  who 
already  does  little  the  opportunity  to  do  less.  The  fear  of  it  is 
stimulating ;  but  the  penalty  itself,  like  hanging,  is  most  helpful  to 
the  men  on  whom  it  is  not  inflicted.  No  doubt  a  student  excluded 
from  one  course  may  be  made  to  feel  that,  unless  his  work  in  other 
courses  promptly  improves,  he  shall  be  put  on  probation  ;  moreover, 
he  must  take,  at  some  time,  besides  his  regular  work,  the  equivalent 
of  the  course  from  which  he  has  been  excluded ;  but,  for  the  time 
being,  his  work  is  nominally  diminished.  For  this  reason,  an  instructor 
would  do  well  not  to  resort  to  exclusion  except  with  students  whose 
record  is  hopeless,  and  whose  presence  in  the  course  —  or  absence 
lh>m  it  —  is  demoralizing. 

The  year  1890-91  was  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  Harvard  College.  This  large  executive  committee 
of  the  Facultv  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consists  of  fifteen  members 
besides  the  chairman,  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College.  The  members 
for  1890-91  were:  — 

Clement  L.  Smith,  LL.D.,  Profestor  of  Latin,  Dean. 

Charles  E.  Norton,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Profeaaor  of  the  History  of  Art* 

Charles  J.  White,  A.M.,  J*r of essor  of  Mathematics. 

George  H.  Palmer,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

John  Trowbridge,  S.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

George  A.  Bartlett,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

William  M.  Davis,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography. 

William  E.  Byerlt,  Pii.l).,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Charles  K.  Lawman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  SanskHt. 

Adolphe  Cohn,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French, 

Silas  M.  Macvane,  A.B.,  Professor  of  History. 

Freeman  Snow,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  InternationcU  Law. 

John  H.  Wright,  A.M.,   Professor  of  Oreek. 

Oliver  W.  Huntington,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry. 

Morris  H.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Greek? 

George  L.  Kittredge,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

The  delegation  of  power  to  the  Administrative  Board  came  none 
too  soon.  The  Faculty,  too  big  to  handle  little  things,  wasted  an 
unconscionable  amount  of  time  in  vain  attempts  to  handle  them.  By 
taking  charge  of  the  details  of  College  government,  the  Board  left  the 
Faculty  free  to  discuss  those  larger  questions  that  rightfully  beloii^  V> 
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power  of  closing  probation  had  been  delegated  to  the  Board.     Ten 
days  later  the  Board  received  the  following  answer :  — 

"  Voted,  on  the  motion  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  to  delegate 
with  full  powers,  until  further  order  of  this  Faculty,  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Boards  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  College,  and  the  Scientific 
School  respectively,  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty 
relating  to  each  of  those  departments,  and  the  conduct  of  all  ordinary 
matters  of  regulation  and  discipline. 

^'Voled^  that  this  Faculty  delegate  to  each  of  the  Administrative 
Boards' the  power  to  close  the  probation  of  an}'  student  of  the  depart- 
ment under  its  charge,  who  is  now  on  probation  or  who  may  hereafter 
be  put  on  probation  by  vote  of  that  Board,  or  under  the  operation  of 
the  Regulations ;  provided,  however,  that  such  action  shall  be  taken 
only  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  such  Board  present 
and  voting. 

''^  Voted,  also,  that  the  name  of  any  studept  whose  probation  has 
been  closed  under  the  foregoing  vote  shall  be  reported  to  the  Faculty 
at  its  next  meeting." 

Thus  the  Board  gained  control  of  ordinary  discipline  and  of  one 
of  the  penalties  that  cut  off  a  student  from  the  College.  Another 
of  these  penalties,  suspension,  came  into  its  hands,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  power  to  close  probation,  since  suspension  involves 
only  a  limited  separation  from  the  College.  The  closing  of  pro- 
bation is  practically  dismissal:  a  student  whose  probation  has 
been  closed  may  be  readmitted,  but  only  by  special  vote ;  the  same 
is  true  of  a  student  dismissed.  In  either  case,  the  burden  of  proof 
in  the  question  of  readmission  rests  on  the  man  himself;  he 
most  show  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  or  the  mercy  of  that 
governing  body  to  which  he  appeals.  Dismissal,  however,  and  the 
one  far-reaching  and  irrevocable  penalty  —  expulsion  —  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Faculty.  Expulsion,  which  cuts  a  student  ofiT,  for 
all  time,  not  only  from  Harvard  College  but  from  other  c<iUeges  hold- 
ing courteous  relations  with  it,  should  be  inflicted  by  the  largest  of  the 
governing  boards ;  and  dismissal  should  be  left  to  the  same  body  for 
cases  not  grave  enough  to  justify  expulsion. 

The  present  relation  of  the  Board  to  the  Faculty  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline is  expressed  by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty,  read  to  the  Board  on 
December  5,  1890 :  — 

On  Tuesday,  November  25, 1890,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
passed  the  following  regulation,  which  is  respectfully  communicated 
to  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College. 

^^  Cases  of  discipline  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Administrative 
Boards  of  the  Graduate  School,  Harvard  College,  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  respectively  ;  anc^their  action  shall  be  final,  except 
in  such  cases  as  in  their  judgment  should  be  punished  by  expulsion 
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For  these  the  Faculty  substituted,  — 

Am?:ndm£nt  to  the  Regulations 
Adopted  May  2G,  1891,  to  be  substituted  for  §§  14  and  15. 

14.  A  student  is  allowed  to  anticipate  college  studies,  by  passing, 
at  the  time  of  his  admission,  a  creditable  examination  in  an}'  of  the 
studies  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates. 

15.  Studies  anticipated  in  accordance  with  §  14  may  be  counted 
towards  the  degree  in  the  manner  herein  provided  :  — 

(1)  If  the  studies  anticipated  amount  to  one  half  of  the  work  of  the 
Freshman  3'ear,  the  student  may,  upon  application,  be  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  class,  subject  to  the  condition  of  making  up  the  deficiency 
in  his  Freshman  year  studies,  in  accordance  with  §  6. 

(2)  In  any  case  the  studies  anticipated  shall  be  placed  to  the 
student's  credit,  and  may  be  used  towards  satisfying  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  either  of  the  following  ways  :  — 

(a)  The  student  may  obtain  leave  from  the  Administrative  Board 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  three  years  by  taking  ad- 
ditional elective  studies  under  the  provisions  of  §  5. 

(6)  The  number  of  courses  regularly  required  in  the  Senior  year, 
'or  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  years,  may  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  studies  anticipated.  Permission  to  make  such  reduction  will  be 
granted,  however,  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to 
devote  time  thus  gained  to  his  remaining  studies,  or  to  studies  in  a 
professional  school. 

Applications  under  (a)  and  (6)  will  not  ordinarily  be  acted  upon 
until  the  close  of  the  student's  first  year ;  and  the  decision  upon  them 
will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  student's  record  both  in  his  exam- 
ination for  admission  and  in  his  college  work. 

The  Amendment  differs  from  the  old  regulations  :  — 

First,  in  allowing  a  student  to  anticipate  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
^Bion  not  merely  Freshman  studies  but  any  studies  intended  primarily 
for  undergraduates. 

Secondly,  in  emphasizing  the  possibility  of  his  gaining  a  year  at 
the  outset. 

Thirdly,  in  suggesting  that,  through  the  aid  of  studies  anticipated, 
he  may  divide  his  fourth  year  between  the  College  and  one  of  the 
professional  schools. 

Fourthly,  in  promising  that  *•  ^  in  any  case  the  studies  anticipated 
shall  be  placed  to  the  student's  credit "  —  a  promise  that  means  little 
unless  the  studies  are  counted  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree. 

In  regard  to  what  I  have  called  the  fourth  point  of  difference,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  old  regulation  gives  a  student  the  right  to  count 
anticipated  studies  toward  his  degree  in  either  of  two  ways,  **if  he 
see  fit."  Yet  the  old  regulation  proceeds  to  make  clear  that,  if  he 
is  to  count  them  in  the  more  important  of  the  two  ways,  it  is  not 
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students  of  this  School,  and  that  the  work  in  this  subject  may  be 
entered  to  their  credit. 

The  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  is  still  given  at  the  Cambridge 
Manual  Training  School,  where  our  students  receive  every  possi- 
ble attention  and  consideration  from  the  efficient  superintendent, 
Mr.  Harry  Ellis.  Until  such  time  as  the  number  of  students  who  are 
required  to  take  this  instruction  becomes  too  large  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  Manual  Training  School,  this  arrangement  is  probably  the  most 
expedient  for  the  School ;  but  I  must  again  point  out  that  the  School 
is  increasing  in  numbers  so  rapidly  that  provision  must  soon  be  made 
for  giving  this  instruction  inside  our  walls. 

The  need  of  a  workshop  for  electrical  engineering  has  been  most 
kindly  recognized  and  met  by  a  gift  of  $10,000  from  Mrs.  Benjamin 
S.  Rotch.  With  this  sum  it  is  expected  that  a  substantial  and  con- 
venient shop  will  be  built  and  equipped,  sufficient  to  supply  the 
present  requirements.  It  has  been  so  planned  that  it  can  be  extended 
m  the  future  as  may  be  necessary. 

It  is  time,  perhaps,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  new  organization 
which  was  introduced  a  year  ago,  by  which  the  School  was  placed 
under  the  eontrol  of  an  Administrative  Board,  which  is 'itself  subordi- 
nated to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Administrative  Board 
of  this  School  has  worked  most  harmoniously,  and  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  its  members  at  the  meetings  has  been  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  attendance  of  the  Faculty  which  controlled  the  School  before 
the  reorganization.  So  far,  then,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  experi- 
ence in  this  School,  I  regard  the  present  organization  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  one  which  it  replaced. 

The  system  of  prescribed  group-courses,  which  is  the  system  fol- 
lowed in  this  School,  is  defensible  only  when  the  number  of  courses 
is  so  great  as  to  fairly  meet  the  needs  of  the  public.  It  will  be  good 
policy,  therefore,  to  multiply  the  courses  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
will  allo.w.  At  present  the  courses  are  those  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Chemistr}%  Geology,  Biology,  and  Electrical  Engineering.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  course  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  training  will  be 
added  in  1892-93.  The  courses  which  would  naturally  be  the  next  to 
be  established  are  Architecture  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  Of 
these  two  courses,  that  in  Architecture  could  be  established  at  com- 
paratively small  cost,  while  that  in  Mechanical  Engineering  will  re- 
quire a  large  expenditure. 

W.  S.  CHAPLIN,  Dean. 
Cambridge,  80  September,  1891. 
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In  addition  to  the  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School,  the 
Catalogue  for  1890-91  contains  the  names  of  thirty-one  bachelors  or 
masters  of  arts,  science,  letters,  or  philosoph}^  in  the  Senior  Class  of 
Harvard  College,  four  in  the  Junior  Class,  and  one  in  the  Sophomore 
Class ;  making  thirty-six  graduates  in  all,  registered  in  undergraduate 
classes. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School  admitted  to  the 
degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.,  and  the  number. of  students 
in  other  departments  of  the  University  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  at  Commencement,  1891,  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  A.B 7 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  A.M 36 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  Ph.D 7 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  S.D 1    51 

Seniors  admitted  to  A.M.,  with  A.B 2 

Professional  students  admitted  to  A.M.  on  special  courses  of  study       5 
Professional  students  admitted  to  A.M.  with  a  professional  degpree  .      81    38 

Total  of  the  above  list 89 

Deduct  Graduate  students  admitted  to  A.B 7 

Totalnumber  admitted  to  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 82 

Those  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.  may  also 
be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  or  persons  receiving  A.B. 

at  the  same  time,  not  also  graduated  elsewhere 58 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  also  graduated  elsewhere  .        6 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science 18    82 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  degree 

of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts  or  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 

of  Science :  — 

To  Ph.D. 

Herman  Vandenburgh  Ames,  a.b.  (Amherst  Coll.)  1888,  a.m.  (Harvard 
Univ.)  1890;  in  History  and  Political  Science  (American  History). 

George  Aaron  Barton,  a.b.  (Havtrford  Coll.)  1882,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1885,  a.m. 
(^Harvard  Univ.)  1890;  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  History. 

Herbert  Haviland  Field,  a.b.  1888,  a.m.  1890;  in  Natural  History  (Zoology). 

Fred  Emory  Haynes,  a.b.  1889,  a.m.  1890;  in  History  and  Political  Science 
(American  History). 

John  William  Henry  Walden,  a.b.  1888,  a.m.  1889;  in  Ancient  Languages 
(Classical  Philology). 

William  McMichael  Woodworth,  a.d.  1888;  in  Natural  History  (Zoology). 

Theodore  Francis  Wright,  a.b.  18G6,  a.m.  1869;  in  Philosophy  (Metaphysics). 

To  S.D. 
George  Howard  Parker,  s.b.  1887;  in  Natural  History  (Zoology). 
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Morgan  Fellowship,  G.  J.  O.  Pfeiffer,  Diploma  (Ziiridk  Poijftethnuum)  1886, 

PH.D.  (  Vniv,  ofZUrich)  1887,  (first  year) ,  studying  Chem- 
istry  ;  in  place  of  J.  Torrey ,  Jr. ,  who  resigned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  accept  an  assistantship. 
•»  •*  W.  L.  Phelps,  A.B.  (  YcUe  Univ,)  1887,  {firtt  year),  studying 

English ;  appointed  early  in  the  year  1890-91. 
*•  **  L.   M.   Underwood,    ph.Bs   {Syracuse   Univ,)    1877,  ph.d. 

(^Ibid,)  1879,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Syracuse 
University,  {first  year),  studying  Botany. 
H.  B.  Ward,  a.b.  (  Wiiliams  Coll.)  1886,  {first  year),  study- 
ing Zo'ology, 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship,  T.  £.  Will,  a.b.  1890,  {first  year),  studying 

Political  Science, 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship,  H.  V.  Ames,  a.b.  {Amherst  Coll.)  1888, 

A.M.  {Harvard  Univ,)  1890,  {first  year) ,  %ivi&y\Tig  Amsri' 
can  History. 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  a.b.  {Fisk 

Univ,)  1888,  a.b.    {Harvard  Univ.)  1890,  {first  year), 
studying  Ethics  in  its  relations  to  Sociology. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  Mr.  Ames  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at  this  University;  Mr.  B6cher  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Gottingeo ;  and  Messrs.  DuBois,  Phelps,  and  Will  to  the 
degree  of  A.M.  at  this  University.  Messi^.  Ames,  B6cher,  Cam- 
mings.  Currier,  Edes,  Foerste,  Haley,  Jackson,  Lloyd,  Pfeiffer, 
Phelps,  Sijiea,  Underwood,  and  Will  withdrew  from  their  fellowships 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Drs.  B6cher,  Haley,  and  Pfeiffer, 
and  Messrs.  Cummings  and  Phelps  have  received  appointments  as 
instructors  or  assistants  at  this  University ;  Dr.  Ames  and  Messrs. 
CuiTier,  Lloyd,  and  Will  have  received  appointments  at  other  institu- 
tions ;  Professor  Underwood  has  returned  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
History  at  Syracuse  Universit}' ;  Dr.  Foerste  and  Mr.  Shea  are  con- 
tinuing their  studies  in  Europe ;  Dr.  Jackson  has  an  important  pro- 
fessional position  in  New  York ;  and  Mr.  Edes  has  entered  the  Medical 
School  of  this  University. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  for  the  academic  year  1891-92 
are  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  Miller  was  transferred  fVom  a  Morgan  to  the  Walker  fellow- 
ship, but  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  continue  his  studies  as 
a  resident  student ;  Mr.  Williams  was  transferred  from  the  Kirkland 
to  a  Parker  Fellowship  ;  Messrs.  DuBois  Gray,  Hale,  and  Ward  were 
reappointed  to  the  same  fellowships  they  held  in  1890-91 ;  and  the 
following  new  appointments  were  made :  — 

Non- Resident  Fellows. 

Bogers  Fellowship,  John  William  Henry  Walden,  a.b.  1888,  a.m.  1889,  ph.d, 

1891,  now  studying  ClcusiccU  Philology  at  Berlin. 
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• 

students  is  forty-six,  varying  in  annual  income  ft'om  $300  to  $150^ 
and  abrogating  $10,450. 

Besides  the  above-named  fellowships  and  scholarships,  two  founda- 
tions are  administered  outside  of  the  University  for  the  benefit  of 
Graduate  students.  These  are  the  Hemenway  Fellowship  and  the 
Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Hemenway  Fellowship  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Hemen- 
wa}',  at  the  close  of  the  year  1889-90,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  a  student  in  that  department  of  study  pursuing  his  studies 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University.  This  fellowship  was  held 
in  the  year  1890-91  by  Mr.  John  Gundy  Owens,  who  was  reappointed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  year  1891-92. 

The  Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  was  estab- 
lished by  that  club  in  the  year  1886-87.  This  scholarship  is  annually 
awarded  by  the  club  to  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
pursuing,  or  intending  to  pursue,  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  this  University,  and  the  appointment  is  made  on  recommendation 
of  the  Facultj'  of  the  University  of  California,  or  in  consultation  with 
that  Faculty.  This  foundation  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  valu- 
able services  which  are  in  many  ways  rendered  to  the  University  by 
the  Harvard  Clubs  throughout  the  country.  The  scholarship  was 
held  in  the  two  years  1887-88  and  1888-89  by  Mr.  Adolph  Caspar 
Miller,  a  student  of  Political  Economy,  who  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  at  this  University  in  1888,  and  has  since  1889  been  an  in- 
structor in  Political  Economy  at  this  University,  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  (now)  at  Cornell  University.  It  was  held  in 
the  two  years  1889-90  and  1890-91  by  Mr.  William  Emerson 
Ritter,  a  student  of  Zoology,  who  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  at 
this  Univeraity  in  1891,  was  an  Assistant  in  Zoology  in  1890-91, 
and  is  now  an  Instructor  at  the  University  of  California.  It  is  held 
during  the  current  year  by  Mr.  Archie  Burton  Pierce,  a  student  of 
Mathematics. 

The  number  of  candidates  applying  in  the  spring  of  1891  for  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships  to  be  held  in  the  Graduate  School  during 
the  academic  year  1891-92  was  one  hundred  and  eighty,  of  whom 
thirty-four  were  candidates  for  reappointment.  This  number  exceeded 
the  corresponding  number  in  the  preceding  year  by  seventy-three,  an 
increase  of  more  than  two  thirds.  Thirteen  additional  applicants 
presented  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic  year, 
makmg  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  applicants  in  all.  But  a  small 
number  of  applicants  ultimately  withdrew  from  competition  on  account 
of  having  received  appointments  to  instructorships  or  assistantships 
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The  subjoined  table  presents  a  classified  enumeration  of  the  appli- 
cants for  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  of  the  persons  who  received 
the  appointments :  — 

Applicants.    AppointeeB. 

Students  of  Philology 45  18 

Students  of  Pliilosophy,  History,  and  Political  Science  .    .  69  20 

Students  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  ....  41  15 

Students  of  Natural  History 80  12 

Students  in  other  branches,  or  proposing  mixed  courses, 

or  without  statement  of  purpose 18  0 

193  65 

Members  of  the  Graduate  School 58  28 

Members  of  the  Senior  Class 37  15 

Members  of  Professional  Schools 3  0 

Former  students  in  some  department  of  the  University  .    .  19  4 

Persons  never  connected  with  the  University 81  18 

193  65 

Harvard  A.B.'b,  S.B.'b,  A.M.'s,  Ph.D.*s,  and  S.D.*s,  not 

also  graduated  elsewhere 82  16 

Harvard  A.B.'s,  S.B.'s,  A.M.'s,  Ph.D.'s,  and  S.D.'s,  pre> 

viously  graduated  elsewhere 12  5    ^ 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  and  not  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity            104  31 

Harvard  Seniors  not  already  graduated  elsewhere  ....         23  9 

Undergraduates  ofother  institutions  and  other  non-graduates       22  4 

193  65 

Among  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Adminis* 
trative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  during  the  year  1890-91  may 
be  mentioned  two  proposed  changes,  namely :  the  required  publica- 
tion of  Doctors'  Dissertations,  and  the  assignment  of  some  of  the  Col- 
lege rooms  to  Graduate  students.  It  has  been  a  rule  of  the  Graduate 
Department  that  students  attaining  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  or  S.D.  are 
permitted  to  pnnt  their  theses,  with  the  certificates  of  their  having 
been  approved  for  the  degree ;  and  also  that  in  all  cases  a  written  or 
printed  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  College  Library 
and  be  open  to  public  inspection.  But  the  publication  of  the  thesis 
is  one  of  the  required  conditions  of  the  degree  in  most  German  and 
several  American  universities,  and  this  requirement  is  generally  re- 
garded as  tending  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  and  ability  for  the  degree.  After  a  flill  discussion  of  the 
subject  the  Administrative  Board  felt  unable  to  recommend  to  the 
Faculty  the  adoption  of  a  rule  which  would  impose  a  heavy  pecuniary 
burden  upon  persons  receiving  a  doctorate.  In  some  departments  of 
study  the  publication  is,  indeed,  easily  provided  for  through  t^^c^- 
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routine-work  or  elementary  teaching  as  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  and  the  spirit  which  they  need  for  advanced  investigation  or 
reading.  The  Board  have  thns  far  dealt  with  these  cases  individually, 
according  to  their  best  judgment  of  their  merits.  But  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  enquiries  embracing  this  subject,  which  arc  now  referred 
to  a  special  committee  of  the  Faculty,  may  lead  to  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory general  solution  of  the  perplexing  question  here  indicated. 

Twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  adoption  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Overseers  of  the  Standing  Rules  under  which  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosoph3%  and  Doctor  of  Science  are 
given  by  this  University.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council, 
as  revived  for  the  purpose  of  administering  these  rules  and  of  the 
supervision  of  candidates,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  held  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1872 ;  and  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  given  without 
examination  for  the  last  time  at  the  following  Commencement.  The 
catalogue  for  1872-73  contains  the  names  of  fifteen  students  intending 
to  apply  for  the  new  degrees,  some  of  these  having  been  in  fact 
Graduate  students  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  or 
S.D.  was  conferred  on  three  candidates  at  Commencement,  1873.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  premature  to  raise  the  enquiry  now  whether 
experience  points  to  any  needed  amendments  in  the  system  under 
which  we  have  lived  so  long. 

In  regard  to  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.,  I  feel  no  doubt  that 
such  enquiry  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  standards  of  attain- 
ment and  ability  for  those  degrees  have  been  in  the  main  well  chosen 
and  satisfactorily  maintained.  The  degrees  have  never  been  allowed 
to  rest  on  any  mere  computation  of  time  or  of  courses,  on  any  con- 
sideration of  rights  acquired  by  faithful  compliance  with  regulations, 
or  on  any  other  mechanical  grounds  whatever.  The  prominence 
given  to  the  thesis  as  a  foundation  of  these  degrees  has  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  safeguard  of  their  quality  and  significance.  Their  value  can 
be  maintained,  indeed,  onl}'  by  ever-continuing  vigilance  and  unspar- 
ing criticism  on  the  part  of  the  several  committees  charged  with  their 
administration.  But  for  the  past  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  we 
should  now  pass  in  review  the  claims  of  all  the  persons  on  whom 
the  degrees  have  been  conferred  since  1872,  we  should  find  few,  if 
any,  cases  in  which  we  should  now  question  the  soundness  of  the 
award  or  its  distinct  creditableness  to  the  University  as  a  seat  of 
learning. 

Two  questions  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  requirement 
of  residence  may,  however,  be  suggested  for  consideration.  The  first 
of  these  questions  is,  how  far  study  in  the  graduate  departixi^viti  cA 
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A.M.  was  a  great  advance  on  this  discreditable  condition  of  things , 
for  which  the  onl}'  excuse  was  that  it  had  existed  for  a  time  beyond 
the  memory  of  any  man  then  living.  The  requirement  adopted  in 
1872  was  then  felt  to  be  as  severe  as  the  sentiment  of  a  generation 
which  attached  little  value  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  would  bear ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  the  slightest  that  could  worthily  be  imposed.  It 
was  one  year  of  residence  and  stud}'  in  approved  courses,  additional 
to  the  residence  and  study  required  for  A.B.  Sometime  later  the 
Academic  Council  voted  that  the}-  would  approve  for  A.M.  only 
coui-ses  of  advanced  grade^  and  that  the  examinations  must  be  passed 
with  high  credit.  These  conditions  still  exist  and  have  a  wholesome 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  degree,  although  the  Administrative 
Board  find  the  interpretation  of  the  first  of  them  beset  with  some 
difficulties.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  degree  resting  on  a 
single  year  of  stud}*,  which  has  in  some  cases  no  definite  character, 
must  be  a  degree  of  low  significance.  Moreover,  some  students  are 
DOW  able  to  take  the  degree  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  A.B.,  and 
many  more  have  done  at  graduation  a  part  of  the  work  which  might 
be  accepted  for  A.M.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  it  will  be  desirable  either  to  raise  the  conditions  on  which 
this  degree  rests  or  to  place  it  frankly  in  the  position  of  only  a  higher 
form  of  the  degree  of  A.B.  If  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  were  so  raised  that  they  would  normally  necessitate  from  ordi- 
nary candidates  two  years  of  study  in  addition  to  the  study  for  A.B., 
but  would  render  it  easy,  or  fairly  possible,  for  many  of  our  own  best 
graduates  and  for  some  of  those  who  come  to  us  from  other  colleges 
to  take  the  degree  in  one  year  by  counting  extra  work  already  done, 
not  required  by  the  earlier  degree,  and  by  choosing  and  pursuing  suc- 
cessfully courses  of  study  of  distinctly  advanced  grade,  it  seems  to 
mc  that  a  far  sounder  and  more  creditable  basis  for  the  degree  would 
be  established  than  now  exists,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  it 
would  be  within  our  power  at  the  present  time,  and  with  the  present 
interest  in  graduate  stud}^  to  adopt  and  maintain ;  and  also  that  our 
relations  to  other  colleges  in  regard  to  the  degree  would  thus  be 
greatly  improved.  No  conflict  would  thus  arise  with  the  degree  of 
Ph.D. ;  for  that  degree,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  rests  on  far 
higher  considerations  than  a  mere  counting  of  time  and  courses ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  very  common  for  a  candidate  for  either  of  the  doctor- 
ates to  continue  his  studies,  before  coming  up  for  the  degree,  through 
three,  four,  or  even  five  years. 

The  alternative  change  suggested  above  is  that  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  degree  of  A.M.  so  as  to  make  it  eflfectively  an  Honor 
Degree  of  A.B.     A  more  emphatic  separation  than  now  ex\€»\&  \i%- 
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Eleven  Theological  Seminaries  were  represented,  as  follows  :  — 

Andover 1 

Bangor 1 

Canton 1 

Doshisha 1 

Harvard 1 

HUlsdale 1 

Meadville •  5 

Pacific I 

Tufts 1 

Union 1 

Yale 3 

The  discrepancy  between  these  figures  and  the  nnmber  of  Resident 
Graduates  given  above  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  certain  members  of 
the  Middle  and  Senior  Classes  had  already  graduated  at  theological 
schools. 

Twenty-one  Colleges  and  Universities  were  represented,  namely :  — 

Adrian 1  Johns  Hopkins 1 

Amherst 1  Mt.  Allison 1 

Antioch 2  College  of  New  Jersey 1 

Bates 1  Oliyet 1 

Colby 2  St.  Stephens 2 

Denver 1  Trinity  (N.  C.) 1 

Doshisha 2  Tufts 1 

Harvard 1)  Washington  State  University  ...  1 

Illinois  Weslcyan 1  Washington  (St.  Louis) 1 

University  of  Iowa 1  University  of  Wisconsin I 

Six  students  graduated  from  the  School  of  whom  three  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  with  that  of  B.D.  Three  took  the  degree  of  A.M. 
for  a  year's  work  in  the  School.  There  were  170  elections  of  studies 
which  were  originally  merely  Divinity  School  courses,  by  far  the 
largest  number  (110)  being  in  connection  with  Professor  Peabody's 
course  on  '^  The  Ethics  of  Social  Questions."  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  Commencement  exercises  was  the  representation  of  the  Divinity 
School  by  a  Japanese  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  —  the  first  of 
his  nationality  to  receive  a  degree  from  this  University. 

The  figures  that  have  been  given  show  that  teaching  the  graduates 
forms  an  increasing  element  in  the  work  of  the  School  and  make  it 
evident  how  imperfectly  this  work  is  represented  by  the  number  of  the 
Graduating  Class.  While  this  class  numbered  only  six,  twenty-nine 
men,  who  had  been  under  the  instruction  of  the  School  taking  complete 
or  partial  courses  for  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  left  during  the  year, 
twenty-four  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Two  of  these  left  with 
the  purpose  of  returning  and  completing  their  course.     The  f&et  VV^sX 
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SO  many  enter,  intending  to  remain  only  a  year  or  two,  necesaarily 
changes  somewhat  the  character  of  the  School.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  men  are  new  every  year.  The  elective  system  makes  it  easy 
for  a  man  to  remain  a  year  or  two,  selecting  what  seems  to  him  most 
important,  and  then  to  leave,  going  perhaps  to  another  school,  or 
seeking  some  field  of  labor.  The  habit  of  dividing  one's  professional 
studies  among  different  universities,  taking  what  is  most  special  in 
each,  as  is  often  done  in  Germany,  is  perhaps  not  a  bad  one.  So  far 
as  this  School  is  concerned,  this  method  of  study  enables  it  to  meet 
and  to  influence  more  persons  than  was  formerly  possible,  while  there 
is  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  those  who  take  the  three-years'  course. 
There  is  thus  gain  with  no  loss  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

The  year  was  a  pleasant  one  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  professors 
were  at  their  posts,  no  one  being  away  on  leave  of  absence. 

The  condition  of  the  Divinity  School  Librar}'  is  as  follows :  — 

Vol.  Pam. 

In  the  Library,  Oct.  1,  1890 21,676  3,852 

Added  by  purchase,  Oct.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  80, 1891  .    .  200 

Added  by  gift,  Oct.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  30,  1891  ....       1,367  415 

23,143         4,207 
Less  duplicates  sold 69  38 

23,074        4,234 
Increase  in  Tolumes,  decrease  in  pamphlets  by  binding        126  563 

In  the  Library,  Oct.  1,1891 23,200        3,671 

The  accessions  were  chiefly  made  up  of  two  large  gifts,  one  of  520 
volumes  and  73  pamphlets  from  the  library  of  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Foote,  given  to  us  by  Mrs.  Foote,  and  the  other  of  668  volumes 
and  77  pamphlets  from  the  library  of  Dr.  Hedge,  given  by  his  son 
Frederic  H.  Hedge,  Jr.  Both  of  these  gifts  make  interesting  memo- 
rials of  men  who  held  special  relations  with  the  School,  the  one 
through  his  active  connection  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theo- 
logical Eklucation,  and  the  other  as  professor  in  the  School.  The 
books  given  by  Mrs.  Foote  are  of  special  value  to  us  as  they  were 
selected  by  her  from  a  list  of  those  specially  desirable  for  our  Library 
which  our  librarian  prepared  from  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Foote's  library. 

During  the  year  6500  volumes  have  been  catal(^ued.  This  number 
is  large,  as  it  includes  most  of  our  periodicals.  The  number  of  titles 
included  in  it  is  3345,  of  which  2246  were  fully  catalogued  for  both 
author  and  subject  catalogues.  The  Library  is  now  about  half 
catalogued. 

From  Oct.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  30,  1891,  there  were  borrowed  from 
the  stack  for  use  at  home  820  volumes,  and  for  use  in  the  building 
206  volumes,  and  from  the  reserved  books  for  over-night  use  953 
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lutrocCori. 


Prof.  Williston 
Prof.  Gray 

Prof.  Smith 
Prof.  WilUston 

Mr.  Chaplin 


Studies  and  Text-books. 


Prof.  Smith 
Prof.  Williiton 

Prof.  Ames 

Prof.  Thayer 
Prof.  Lan^ell 

Prof.  Gray 

Prof.  Thayer 

Prof.  Ames 


Prof.  Thayer 
Prof.  Smith 
Prof.  Lan^ell 

Prof.  Ames 
Prof.  Gray 

Prof.  Langdell 
Prof.  Smith 
Prof.  Williston 

Prof.  Ames 

Prof.  Thayer 
Prof.  Langdell 

Prof.  Thayer 

Prof.  Ames 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Contracts.    LangdelFs  Cases  on  Contracts 
Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 

1.2 
Torts.    Ames's  Cases  on  Torts 
Civil  Procedure  at  Common  Law.     Ames's 

Cases  on  Pleading 
Criminal  I^w  and  Procedure.      Chaplin's 

Cases  on  Criminal  Law 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Agency.     No  text-book 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 
Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

Contracts.    Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi-Con- 
tracts 

Evidence.     No  text-book 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 
dell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 
3,4 

Sales  of  Personal    Property.     Langdell's 
Cases  on  Sales 

Trusts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Constitutional  Law.     No  text-book 

Corporations.     No  text-book 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.     No 
text-book 

Partnership.     Ames's  Cases  on  Partnership 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 
5,  6 

Suretyship  and  Mortgage.     No  text-book 

Agency.     No  text-book 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 
Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

Contracts.     Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi-Con- 
tracts 

Evidence.     No  text-book 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 
dell's Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

Sales  of  Personal  Property.      Langdell's 
Cases  on  Sales 

Trusts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 


Exer. 

dsesper 

weea. 


3 

2 
2 

1 

2 


2 
2 


2 
2 

2 

2 
2 


No.  of 

•tndenta 

examined. 


Ii5 

138 
140 

137 

142 

53 
25 


2 

58 

2 

54 

2 

18 

2 

78 

2 

84 

2 

69 

2 

20 

2 

87 

2 

22 

2 

87 

2 

21 

2 

18 

2 

29 

18 

2 
2 


4 

1 
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rf 

U 

i 

1 

1 

t 

ititi 

1 

II 

1 

ffered 
dmitted 

16 

7 

15 
7 

IB 
12 

25 
13 

1$ 

12 
10 

13 

17 
11 

17 
I 

U 

6 

83 

IT 

16 
11 

20 
10 

11 

The  foUowiDg  table  exhibits  the  reenlts  of  the  examiDations  for  a 
gree  in  each  jear  since  the  eatablishment  of  the  three-yeare' 
arse:  — 


Flrrtr«r. 

Second  JUT. 

Third  r«tt. 

Ye«. 

11 

1 

1    11 

n  1 

1877-78 

66      SI 

IS 

66 

47 

19 

1878-78 

60      4S 

8 

40 

30 

1879-80 

79       G9 

28 

26 

22       18      4 

1880-81 

46      43 

49 

46 

18       18      0 

1881-82 

49      44 

88 

87 

36      83      3 

1882-83 

46      44 

36 

84 

21       19      S 

1883-84 

BI      41 

10 

86 

81 

26      2S      1 

1884-86 

61      66 

SO 

29 

28      19      4 

1886-88 

54      48 

41 

38 

18       18      0 

1886-87 

66      69 

40 

S8 

26      96      0 

1887-88 

80      70 

10 

43 

34 

33      82       1 

1888-8S 

72      66 

68 

S6 

80      29       1 

1889-90 

86      76 

11 

C2 

49 

61      47      4 

1890-91 

107    102 

6 

62 

64 

47      4S       1 

Id  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
ides  no  Special  Students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  included 
it  were  cither  graduates  of  coUegee  or  had  passed  the  examination 
*  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  second- 
ar  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  mnch  greater 
mber  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
ived  the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established :  — 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  stadents  who,  since  tbe 
abliahment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined  for  a 
;ree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  members  of  the 
hool  during  that  year :  — 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  age  at  which  students 
have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74,  that  being  the 
first  year  in  which  a  record  of  ages  was  kept ;  also  the  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74 ; 
also  the  average  age  at  which  students  have  entered  the  School  during 
the  whole  period  since  1873-74 ;  also  the  average  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  during  the  whole  period  since 
1878-74:  — 


Year. 

Of  whole  num- 
ber of  enti-ies. 

Of  Ilanrard 
gnicluate«. 

Of  frraduateH  of 
other  colleges. 

Of  iion>gradu> 
atea. 

1873-74 

23.34 

23.58 

23.76 

22.83 

1874-76 

22.71 

23.66 

22.78 

21.88 

1875-76 

22.98 

22.35 

23.28 

23.28 

187G-77 

22.33 

22.83 

22.49 

21.76 

1877-78 

23.84 

23.25 

23.83 

22.97 

1878-79 

22.56 

23.14 

22.88 

21.81 

1879-80 

28.20 

28.46 

22.77 

23.02 

1880-81 

22.86 

22.66 

23.11 

21.50 

1881-82 

22.68 

23.06 

23.73 

21.85 

1882-83 

22.73 

22.94 

23.12 

22.18 

1883-84 

22.64 

23.17 

22.86 

21.53 

1884-85 

22.68 

23.33 

22.10 

21.65 

1885-86 

22.73 

23.21 

22.84 

22.03 

1886-87 

22.90 

23.81 

24.00 

21.50 

1887-88 

22.86 

23.33 

23.42 

22.07 

1888-89 

23.07 

23.26 

23.84 

22.23 

1889-90 

22.91 

23.19 

22.88 

22.42 

1890-91 

23.29 

23.57 

23.20 

23.03 

1873-74  to  1890-91 

22.87 

23.22 

23.21 

22.25 

Within  the  short  period  of  six  years  the  School  has  more  than 
doubled  in  size,  its  numbers  having  increased  (accorrling  to  the  an- 
nual catalogues)  from  154  in  1885-6  to  363  in  the  current  year 
(HI  =  .424).  If  we  compare  the  number  of  new  entries  in  the  cur- 
rent year  (205)  with  those  of  the  corresponding  date  in  1885-G  (85), 
we  have  about  the  same  result  (7^^=  .425).  This  comparison  shows 
a  gain  of  120  in  new  entiies  in  six  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  20  in  each 
year.  In  188G-7  the  gain  was  19,  in  1887-8  it  was  20,  in  1888-9 
there  was  no  gain,  but  a  loss  of  22,  in  1889-90  not  only  was  the  loss 
of  the  previous  year  made  up,  but  in  addition  there  was  a  gain  of  22, 
in  1890-91  there  was  a  gain  of  6,  while  in  the  current  year  there  is  a 
gain  of  53  (1 9  -I-  20  +  0  +  22  -I-  6  +  53  =  1 20) .  In  making  this  com- 
parison the  entries  of  each  year  have  been  taken,  not  for  the  entire 
year,  but  to  the  date  corresponding  to  that  of  t\i\a  Te^i\>. 
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The  preceding  table  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  students  who 
have  been  members  of  the  School  since  the  establishment  of  the  three- 
years'  course,  classified' according  to  the  states  and  countries  from 
which  they  came. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  214-219)  a  table  exhibit- 
ing the  number  of  graduates  of  colleges  other  than  Harvard  who 
became  members  of  the  School  between  1870-71  and  1891-92,  both 
inclusive,  classified  by  colleges. 

Of  this  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  new  entries  very  little 
has  come  from  Harvard  graduates.  It  is  true  that  only  35  Harvard 
^aduates  entered  the  School  during  the  year  1885-G,  while  57  have 
already  entered  in  the  current  year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  59  had 
entered  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1890-91,  and  Gl  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  in  1889-90.  Moreover,  47  entered  in  the  3'ear  1883-4, 
56  in  1884-5,  46  in  1886-7,  52  in  1887-8,  and  50  in  1888-9,  while, 
as  far  back  as  1879-80,  59  entered  during  the  j^ear.  The  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  entries  within  the  last  six  years  has, 
therefore,  come  chiefl}'  from  graduates  of  other  colleges  than  Harvard 
and  from  non- graduates,  and  the  extraordinarj'  increase  in  the  current 
year  has  come  wholly  from  those  two  sources. 

In  1870-71  the  graduates  of  other  colleges  who  entered  the  School 
(41)  exceeded  the  Harvard  graduates  (19)  b}*  more  than  two  to  one. 
During  the  next  two  years  the  Harvard  graduates  gained  in  number, 
while  the  graduates  of  other  colleges  lost.  In  1873-4  there  were 
just  29  of  each.  In  1874-5  the  HaiTard  graduates  jumped  to  40, 
while  the  graduates  of  other  colleges  dropped  to  15 ;  and  in  ever}' 
3'ear  from  1874-5  to  1890-91,  both  inclusive,  being  a  period  of  17 
years,  the  number  of  Harvard  graduates  entering  the  School  exceeded 
those  from  all  other  colleges,  and  on  an  average  they  exceeded  them 
by  nearly  two  to  one  (:ijjz=:  .559).  There  seem  to  have  been  two 
causes  for  this  comparative  falling  off  in  the  graduates  of  other  col- 
leges, namely,  the  increased  requirements  for  our  degree,  and  the 
constant  multiplication  of  law  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  countr}'. 
For  seventeen  3'ears  this  School  was  unable  to  offer  suflicient  attrac- 
tions to  overcome  these  two  obstacles.  At  length,  however,  it  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  object,  at  least  if  the  experience  of 
the  current  year  is  to  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  the  future.  In 
1885-6  onl}'  25  graduates  of  other  colleges  entered  the  School.  In 
1886-7  the  number  rose  to  34,  the  largest  number  since  1870-71. 
In  1887-8  the  number  was  30,  in  1888-9  it  was  27,  in  1889-90  it  was 
35,  the  largest  number  since  1870-71,  in  1890-91  it  was  42,  1  more 
than  in  1870-71,  and  in  the  current  year,  to  date,  the  number  has 
jumped  to  73,  being  an  increase  of  31  over  the  whole  number  who 
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8  who  entered  in  advance ;  4  who  were  in  the  first-year  class  in  1889- 
90,  and  who,  having  been  absent  during  tlie  year  181)0-91,  reentered 
the  School  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  current  3*ear ;  and  5  who,  having 
previously  been  special  students,  gained  admission  to  the  second-year 
class  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  j'ear.  Deducting  these  27, 
however,  thei*e  still  remain  85  men  in  the  second-year  class  who  were 
drawn  from  the  first-yenr  class  of  1890-91,  being  the  entire  class 
mi  lilts  21  (106  —  85  r=  21 ) ,  —  a  very  remarkable  fact,  especially  when 
it  is  added  that  5  of  the  21  are  still  in  the  School  (/.  «.,  in  the  first- 
year  class) ,  and  that  of  the  1 6  who  have  not  returned  to  the  School 
only  5  had  passed  sufficient  examinations  to  entitle  them  to  enter  the 
second-year  class. 

The  present  thinl-year  class  is  relatively  small  (48),  being  larger 
by  3  onl}'  than  the  third-year  class  of  1890-91  (45),  and  smaller  by 
4  than  the  third-3'ear  class  of  1889-90  (52)  ;  and  yet,  when  it  entered 
the  School  (1889)  there  were  153  new  entries,  being  42  more  than  in 
1888  (111),  and  19  more  than  in  1887  (134).  In  trutli,  the  class  as 
such  has  never  been  prosperous.  It  started  with  a  smaller  numl>er 
(90) ,  relativel}'  to  the  whole  number  who  entered  the  School  during 
that  year  (153),  than  any  other  class  thnt  has  entered  the  School 
within  the  last  six  3^ears ;  and  it  has  lost  a  larger  number  from  failures 
to  pass  the  necessary  examinations  than  an}'  other  class  which  has 
entered  the  School  within  the  same  period.  Having  started  with  90 
members,  it  lost  35  of  these  before  the  beginning  of  its  second  year, 
and  thus  its  number  was  reduced  to  55.  At  the  beginning  of  its 
second  year,  however,  it  received  an  accession  of  18  new  members,  5 
of  whom  were  admitte<i  to  advanced  standing,  5  of  whom,  having 
previousl}'  been  special  students,  then  gained  admission  to  the  second 
year,  and  8  of  whom,  having  been  members  of  previous  classes,  had 
thus  acquired  the  right  to  enter  the  second  year.  The  clUss  thus 
started  its  second  3'ear  with  73  members,  25  of  whom  it  lost  before 
the  beginning  of  its  third  3'car,  and  thus  its  number  was  reduced  to 
48,  of  which  number  it  now  consists. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  19  of  the  men  whom  the  third- 
year  class  has  lost  are  still  in  the  School,  16  of  them  being  members 
of  the  second-year  class,  2  of  them  being  members  of  the  first-year 
class,  and  1  of  them  being  a  special  student.  Independently  of  this 
fact,  however,  it  is  believed  that  the  relative  smallness  of  the  thinl. 
3'ear  class  has  no  significance  in  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
School,  but  that  it  is  ilue  cntirel}'  to  accidental  causes. 

The  number  of  special  students  now  in  the  School  (61)  is  precisely 
the  same  as  a  year  ago ;  and  yet  the  number  of  non-graduates  who 
have  alread}'  entered   the   School   during  the   current  yciwc  (^l^^  \^ 
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ered.  The  size  of  our  present  first  and  second  year  classes  makes  it 
pretty  clear  that  we  shall  have  more  students  next  3'ear  than  can  be 
properly  accommodated  unless  some  mode  of  relief  can  be  devised. 
It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  fifty  more  students  next  3'ear  than  we 
have  this  year  would  greatly  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  every  per- 
son connected  with  the  School ;  and  the  only  effective  mode  of  guard- 
ing against  such  a  state  of  things,  either  next  year  or  for  the  next 
few  3*ear8,  would  seem  to  be  by  limiting  the  number  of  students  to 
be  received.  It  has  already  been  decided  to  admit  to  the  School  after 
next  year  only  graduates  of  colleges  and  such  non-graduates  as  pass 
the  examination  for  admission ;  and  the  requirements  of  the  latter 
are  to  be  materially  increased.  If  this  change  were  to  go  into  effect 
next  year,  perhaps  the  safe  and  prudent  course  would  be  to  wait 
another  year  before  making  any  farther  change.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  change  already  announced,  so  far  from  affording  an}* 
relief  for  next  year,  will  aggravate  the  evil  by  increasing  the  number 
of  non-graduates  who  will  seek  admission  to  the  School  as  special 
students.  If,  however,  it  should  be  decided  to  limit  hereafter  the 
number  of  students  to  be  received,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  next  year  discriminate  in  favor  of  graduates 
of  colleges  and  such  non-graduates  as  pass  the  admission  examina. 
tions.  When  it  is  once  decided  that  the  number  of  students  is  to  be 
limited,  surely  we  ma}'  give  a  preference  to  those  who  are  best  qualified 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  the  School  offers. 

The  most  pressing  question,  however,  just  now  is,  not  what  shall  be 
done,  but  whether  an3'thing  shall  be  done  ;  for  the  danger  is  that  all 
action  will  be  dela3*ed  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  3'ear  is  actually 
upon  us  ;  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  act  until  another  year.  If  no 
action  be  taken  daring  the  current  3'ear,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year  with  more  students  than  we  can  properl3'  care 
for,  we  shall  be  in  a  dilemma  for  which  there  will  be  no  excuse.  The 
problem  awaiting  solution  is  one  which  time  will  not  solve ;  nor  do 
we  need  further  experience  to  aid  us  in  its  solution.  We  alread3' 
know,  with  as  much  certain t3^  as  un3*thing  of  such  a  nature  can  be 
known,  that,  if  no  action  be  taken,  next  3'ear  will  witness  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  in  the  School ;  and  we  alread}'  know 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  such  an  increase. 

The  librarian  is  in  despair  at  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  librar3' 
which  is  now  going  on.  The  word  "consumption"  is  used  advisedl}'. 
Indeed,  perhaps  "  destruction  "  would  not  be  too  strong  a  word  to  ex- 
press the  existing  state  of  things.  What  is  here  referred  to  is  not 
the  increased  use  of  the  librar3'  consequent  upon  the  increased  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  School.     Such  increased  use  is  legitimate^  and 
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for  nearly  every  case  there  reported  is  also  reported  in  the  regular 

Reports.     Such  also  is  the  device  of  printing,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

year,  summaries  of  different  courses,  with  lists  of  all  the  cases  to  be 

referred  to ;  for  this  has  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  number 

of  students  who,  first  or  last,  will  study  every  case  contained  in  such 

lists. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 
Austin  Hall,  December,  1891. 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Univeusitv  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic 
3-ear  1890-91  :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  Faculty  has  taken  a  very  important 
step  towards  a  still  further  advance  of  the  standard  of  medical 
education.  After  a  prolonged  discussion,  the  Faculty  on  May  16th 
voted  with  almost  perfect  unanimity  to  establish  a  single  four-years' 
^aded  course  of  instruction  to  go  into  effect  in  Sept.  1892.  The 
difficulties  which  for  the  last  thirteen  years  have  attended  the  plan  of 
offering  a  required  three-3'ears'  and  an  optional  four-years'  course  of 
instruction  will  thus  be  removed  and  the  Harvard  degree  of  M.D. 
will  have  a  single  definite  meaning.  The  Faculty  has  not  lost  sight 
of  the  possible  diminution  of  the  number  of  students  consequent  uix>n 
this  increase  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  ;  but  it  feels  that,  as 
public  munificence  has  in  the  past  enabled  it  to  carry  out  its  educa- 
tional reforms,  it  will  be  able  to  appeal  with  perfect  confidence  to  the 
communit}'  to  make  good  any  loss  of  income  arising  from  this  cause. 

The  opening  of  the  Sears  laboratory  building  in  December  of  the 
current  year  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  School. 
Although  in  the  construction  of  the  main  building  eight  3'ears  ago 
large  facilities  were  provided  for  instruction  in  Patholog}',  the}'  have 
already  been  found  insufficient,  and  a  new  and  important  branch  of 
medical  science.  Bacteriology,  has  practically  been  created  since  the 
original  plans  were  drawn.  The  very  timely  and  generous  gift  of 
Dr.  Sears,  already  announced  in  the  report  for  1888-89,  has  greatly 
enlarged  our  capacity  for  instruction  in  these  directions  b}-  providing 
a  comnnodious  and  well-equipped  building  devoted  exclusively  to 
laboratories  for  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  Dr.  Seara  has  not  only 
directly  added  to  our  facilities  for  teaching  these  two  subjects,  but  he 
has  also  indirectly  benefitted  the  departments  of  Anatomy*  ^  \\\^\jci\o^^ 
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Mach  special  work  ban  been  done  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the 
regalar  instniction  as  set  forth  in  the  appended  tables.  This  work 
may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

Anatomy.  —  In  the  dissecting  room  much  work  has  been  done  in 
collecting  statistics  of  details  of  anatomical  structure  with  reference 
to  limits  of  variation  and  to  anomalies  of  surgical  and  medico-legal 
importance.  The  collection  of  large  models  of  bones  for  class  demon- 
trations  made  by  Mr.  Emerson  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of 
anatomy  is  increasing. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Asst.  Prof.  C.  S.  Minot  has  nearly 
completed  hts  work  on  Human  Embryology  and  in  connection  with 
bis  studies  for  it  has  published  a  paper  entitled  ^^  A  theory  of  the 
Structure  of  the  Placenta"  (Anat.  Anzeiger,  VI.  125). 

Mr.  Samuel  Dexter,  whose  recent  death  has  deprived  us  of  an 
enthusiastic  and  able  student  of  pure  science,  pursued  his  investigations 
in  the  laboratory  and  published  a  short  but  valuable  paper  in  the 
Anatomische  Anzeiger,  vol.  VI.,  entitled  "The  Somites  and  the 
Coelome  in  the  Chick." 

Physiology.  —  Dr.  J.  W.  Warren  made  an  extended  series  of 
observations  on  the  knee  jerk,  studying  particularly  the  phenomena 
manifesting  themselves  when  blows  are  struck  upon  both  liga- 
ments either  simultaneous!}-  or  separated  by  a  short  interval  of 
time. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Edes  studied  by  means  of  a  capillary  electrometer  the 
ebanges  in  the  action  current  of  an  excised  nerve  under  the  influence 
of  prolonged  stimulation. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ewald  investigated  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  respira- 
tory gas  exchange  in  frogs. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Goldthwait  used  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  laboratory 
in  his  work  upon  the  surgery  of  bones. 

Chemistry.  —  Prof.  E.  S.  Wood  has  investigated  the  time  required 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  arsenic  from  the  sj'stem,  and  has 
ascertained  that  about  twice  as  much  time  is  required  as  is  stated  in 
standard  works  on  toxicolog}'. 

In  cooperation  with  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck  special  study  has  been 
given  to  the  character  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  uraemia,  particularly 
to  determine  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  lower  products  of  oxi- 
dation, such  as  uric  acid,  kreatinine,  etc.,  in  cases  of  uraemic 
poisoning. 

Work  upon  dried  bloodstains  has  also  been  continued. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Hills  has  been  engaged,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  investigating  the  subject  of  chronic  arsenical 
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The  scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 


lit  Barringer  ScholArship 

f  F.  A.  DayU  .   . 

.      8d  Class. 

Sd         ** 

£.  A.  Tracy  .   . 

.   .      3d      ** 

Facul^ 

C.  B.  Dunlap     . 

.   .      2d      " 

It 

J.  SeWa  .   .   • 

.    .      2d      ** 

(( 

C.  B.  Stevens 

.    .      2d       «« 

li 

J.  B.  Ogden   . 

.    .      2d       ** 

CheeTer 

C.  P.  Jones    . 

.    .      1st     " 

Foster  Gratuity, 

£.  6.  Bryant 

.    .      4th     »» 

<(           it 

J.  £.  Loreland 

.      2d       •* 

The  usual  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  appended 

i&bles 

H.  P.  BOWDITCH,  Dean. 


TABLE  I.  — SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  TERMS  SPENT  AT  THE 

SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Spent  six 
terms  . 

79 
9W 

67 

88K 

67 
96)1 

63 

72 
91* 

83 
85* 

77 
88* 

51 
93* 

58 

88* 

62 
94* 

Spent  fire 
terms  . 

2 

2l( 

4 

6i 

0 

8 
4K 

3 

4 

4K 

4 

4* 

2 

8* 

2 

8* 

1 

14* 

Spent  four 
terms  . 

4 
4K 

4 

2 
35t 

0 

4 

4 

1 

3 
s* 

2 

3* 

6 

9* 

* 

1 
li* 

Spent  three 
terms  . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spent  two 
terms  . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

8* 

1 
1* 

0 

2 
3* 

ToUl  grad- 
uated . 

86» 

76« 

69» 

73* 

79* 

98* 

87» 

66« 

66* 

66»o 

>  Incladcs  nine  students  of  the  fourtli  class. 

*  Includes  six  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

*  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class. 

*  Includes  three  students  of  the  fourtli  class. 
'  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class. 


^  Includes  eleven  students  of  the  fourth  class. 
7  Includes  eleven  students  of  the  fourtli  class. 

*  Includes  seven  students  of  the  fourth  Aass. 

*  Includes  thirteen  students  of  the  fourth  cla«8. 
'^  Includes  seventeen  students  of  the  fourth  class. 
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THE  DENTAL   SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Facult}'  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  upon  the  Dental  Department  for  the  year 
181)0-91  :  — 

The  number  of  students  matriculating  was  fort^'-four,  divided  as 
follows,  viz. :  First  year,  twenty-three ;  second  3'ear,  four ;  third  or 
graduating  year,  seventeen.  On  account  of  sickness  or  for  other 
causes  three  of  the  first-year  men  dropped  out  during  the  3'ear.  Of 
the  third-3'ear  men  three  were  students  of  the  preceding  3'ear  who 
hod  failed  to  pass  the  final  examinations. 

At  the  Commencement  in  June,  1891,  fourteen  were  graduated  and 
three  failed  to  pass. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  year  have  been  mainly  the 
same  as  in  former  years,  consisting  of  Anatomy,  with  dissecting ; 
Ph3'siolog3',  including  compulsory  laborator3*  work  in  sections ;  and 
General  and  Anal3'tical  Cliemistr3'.  These  studies  have  been  pursued 
in  the  Medical  School,  under  the  instruction  of  its  professors  and  in 
connection  with  the  Medical  Class,  and  the  students  have  taken  with 
that  class  the  regular  examinations. 

A  new  form  of  instruction  has  also  been  given  for  the  first  time,  to 
students  of  the  first  year,  by  Drs.  Stoddard  and  Boardman  upon  in- 
vitation of  the  Faculty,  in  the  elements  of  Operative  Dentistr3',  two 
afternoons  of  each  week.  This  instruction  proved  of  great  assistance 
in  preparing  students  for  practical  work  on  patients  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year. 

In  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistr3'  tlie  usual  amount  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  b3'  professors  and  instructors.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  two  branch^'S  constitute  b3'  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  life- 
work  of  the  dentist,  much  the  greater  part  of  the  School  time  during 
the  second  and  third  years  is  necessarily  devoted  to  them.  One  hour 
of  ever3'  morning  of  eveiy  week  of  the  academic  3'ear  is  devoted  to 
didactic  teaching  b3'  the  various  professors  and  instructors,  while  the 
rest  of  the  da3'  is  equally  divided  between  these  two  departments  for 
their  practietil  teaching.  In  this  practical  work  the  general  efliciency 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  School  is  prepared  to  give  better 
instruction  than  at  an3'  previous  time.  Instruction  has  been  given 
83'stematicalh'  for  the  first  time  1)3'  Dr.  E.  E.  Hopkins  in  crown  and 
bridge  work,  and  clinical  instruction  by  Drs.  Clapp,  Cooke,  Potter, 
Taft,  and  Wilson  in  methods  of  operative  work.     Dr.  £.  II.  Smith  has 
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single  exception  of  Dr.  Boiiv^  who,  after  having  given  long  and  valu- 
able service  to  the  School,  declined  a  renomiuation  on  account  of 
failing  health.  Dr.  Waldo  E.  Boardman  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
place.  Dr.  A.  H.  Stoddard  was  appointed  instructor  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry.  Other  volunteer  instructors  and  assistants  will  be  needed 
in  this  department  the  ensuing  3'ear  on  account  of  the  great  influx  of 
students.  Drs.  Henr}'  W.  Gillett  and  Henr\-  L.  Upham  were  ap- 
p>ointed  instructors  in  the  elements  of  Operative  Dentistry  to  the  first- 
3'ear  students  in  the  places  of  Drs.  Stoddard  and  Boardman,  who 
have  accepted  other  positions.  The  assistant  demonstrators  in  Oper- 
ative Dentistrj''  have  done  excellent  service  in  their  specialty. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  our  students  renders  continu- 
all3'  more  imperative  the  demand  for  quarters  more  roomy,  better 
lighted,  and  in  every  way  more  suitable  for  our  purposes.  The  oper- 
ating-room especially'  is  already'  greatly  overcrowded,  fully  half  of  the 
operating  chairs  being  placed  at  sut;h  a  distance  fVom  the  windows 
that  the  students  are  badly  handicapped  in  their  endeavors  to  do 
justice  to  their  patients  throughout  the  year,  but  especiall}'  in  the 
short  winter  afternoons  from  November  1st  to  March  Ist,  comprising 
almost  half  the  school  year.  An  effort  is  making  to  obtain  electric 
lights ;  but  the  expense  seems  to  make  it  impossible.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  mechanical  laboratory.  But  a  ver}'  small  proportion  of 
the  students  have  access  to  a  proper  light ;  and  to  a  majority  of 
them  the  performance  of  the  best  work  is  thus  rendered  unnecessarily 
aiflicult. 

Last  year  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  the  Harvard  Dental 
Alumni  was  changed  to  correspond  in  plan  and  purpose  with  those  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  Harvard  Medical  School  Associations, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  correspond.  This  was  done  with  the 
desire  and  hope  that  its  members,  through  a  more  intimate  connection 
with,  and  a  better  realization  of,  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
School,  might  better  aid  us.  The  method  has  already  worked  so 
well  with  the  Law  School,  and  promises  so  fairlj-  with  the  Medical 
School,  that  we  have  sanguine  hopes  of  a  similar  benefit  in  our 
case. 

Action  has  already  been  taken  by  the  appointment  of  committees 
having  these  objects  in  view  by  both  the  association  and  the  Dental 
Faculty,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Report  of  another  year  may  speak 
definiteh*  of  plans  formed  and  action  taken. 

The  value  of  the  School  as  an  educator  of  young  men  for  a  profes- 
sion second  only  to  that  of  medicine  in  bringing  help  to  the  suffering, 
and. of  its  hospital  for  the  gratuitous  relief  of  pain,  has  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  appreciated   in   our   community.     Thousands  of  teeth  are 
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exigencies  of  farm  and  family  life  in  our  rigorous  climate  often  make 
it  imperative  that  young  men  competent  to  labor  should  remain  at 
iiome  during  the  early  autumn  to  perform  their  part  towards  putting 
the  farm  to  rights  for  the  winter. 

The  School  was  strengthened  in  Maj*,  1891,  by  the  appointment  of 
Ei  well-known  agriculturist,  Mr.  Edmund  Hersey  of  Hingham,  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  Bussey  Farm,  in  place  of  L.  £.  Northway, 
resigned. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  perfected  in  two  of  the  houses  upon 
the  estate  so  that  countr}*^  boys  of  good  mental  calibre  who  are  unable 
to  pay  out  monej'  for  board  and  lodging  while  attending  the  School 
can  be  boarded  at  the  farm  in  return  for  work  done  by  them  in  the 
fields  and  stables. 

Gifts  of  Horticultural  Journals  for  the  library  were  received  from 

Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  Jr. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


THE   VETERINARY   SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Veterinaiy  Medicine. 

Of  the  three  members  of  the  third  class  all  presented  themselves  for 
the  final  examinations,  in  which  all  were  successful.  There  were  six 
graduates,  three  from  the  third  class,  and  three  others  who,  for 
various  reasons,  had  not  previously  qualified. 

There  are  thirty-one  students  in  the  School,  divided  as  follows : 
six  in  the  third  class,  four  in  the  second,  seventeen  in  the  first,  and 
four  in  the  special. 

Of  the  increased  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School 
this  3'ear  (18)  all  but  one  were  successful,  while  in  3*ears  past  there 
have  been  instances  in  which  fully  one  third  of  the  applicants  were 
not  able  to  reach  the  then  somewhat  lower  standard  for  admission. 
This  fact  seems  rather  to  confirm  the  experience  of  last  )'ear,  and  to 
show  that  a  fairl}'  severe  admission  examination  does  not  of  itself 
iiminish  the  number  of  students,  and  that  it  does  improve  the  quality 
of  those  who  offer  themselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  following  comparison  will  show  that  our 
list  of  subjects  for  the  admission  examination  will  now  compare  very 
favorably  with  that  maintained  at  the  Medical  School  so  recentl}'  as 
1889,  and  it  is  fully  as  severe  a  test  as  is  imposed  \tv  at\^'  N^X/^iYvvvar^ 
school  in  an  EDgliah'Speaking  country. 
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Warranty  and  Evidence;  and  H.  F.  Leonard,  M.D.,  M.D.V.,  a 
graduate  of  the  School,  has  been  appointed  a  Clinical  Lecturer.  Of 
Dr.  Osgood's  appointment,  "The  American  Veterinary  Review,"  the 
representative  journal  of  the  profession  in  America,  says:  *'Dr. 
Osgood  has  accepted  the  iustructorship  of  Bovine  Pathology  in  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  Harvard  University.  He  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition.  Few  men  have  had  better  opportunities  for 
preparation  in  the  work  of  his  department,  or  are  capable  of  doing 
better  justice  to  the  work  of  the  post."  In  the  same  issue  of  the 
*'  Review"  the  editor,  after  describing  the  progress  recentl}'  made  in 
teaching  methods  ''  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  notably 
in  P>ance,"  says  :  "  But  it  would  seem  that  an  important  question  has 
still  been  somewhat  overlooked  in  omitting  to  provide  for  so  essential 
a  matter  as  the  creation  of  a  special  chair  of  Bovine  Pathology.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  such  a  special  department  has 
not  been  in  existence  from  the  first  as  a  separate  chair."  In  view  of 
the  great  and  growing  interest  in  some  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  and 
of  their  intimate  relations  to  the  human  family  as  furnishing  in  milk 
and  meat  a  large  proportion  of  our  food,  through  which  some  of  their 
diseases  may  be,  and  are,  communicated  to  human  beings,  this  new 
appointment  will  prove-  to  be  not  only  of  great  advantage  to  our 
students,  but  through  them  to  the  communities  in  which  they  will 
hereafter  practice. 

The  course  now  undirtaken  by  Mr.  Underwood  is  one  that,  it  is 
believed,  has  never  before  been  attempted  at  any  veterinary  school. 
It  will  *' consist  of  practical  talks  upon  the  law  of  sales  and  warranty, 
and  embrace  also  a  general  discussion  of  rules  of  evidence,  with  prac- 
tical suggestions  on  expert  testimony  and  the  conduct  of  witnesses 
in  court."  With  Legal  Medicine  as  taught  at  the  medical  schools  the 
practicing  veterinarian  has  nothing  to  do ;  but  in  examining  horses 
for  soundness,  in  giving  testimony  in  court  both  as  a  witness  and  as 
an  expert,  he  is  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with  questions  con- 
cerning his  own  actions  which  are  very  puzzling  in  the  absence  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  embraced  in  these  lectures.  The 
course  will  prove  to  be  useful  and  interesting. 

The  cheerful  and  kind  co6peration  of  Drs.  Beckett,  Lee,  Winslow, 
and  Soule,  who  work  without  increase  of  salarj',  and  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Leoilard,  whose  remuneration  is  nominal,  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  undertake  in  1891-92,  for  the  first  time,  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction  in  Clinical  Medicine.  By  this  aiTangement  the  Veterinary 
Hospital  is  now  used  much  as  hospitals  for  human  beings  are  used 
by  the  medical  schools.  Each  veterinarian  givea  Ixoxa  o\i^  \.o  V«<i 
hours  upon  a  certain  day  of  the  week;  this  giveft  iViQ  «\>vi^^iv\»  «». 
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the  probable  fiirther  needs  of  the  department,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
increase  the  present  investment  in  Village  Street. 

This  decision  left  but  two  alternatives,  namel}'' :  keeping  on  with 
the  present  very  inadequate  hospital  accomodations,  or  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  location  and  the  erection  of  larger  buildings  upon 
land  to  be  purchased  elsewhere.  This  last  plan,  although  very  desir- 
able, needs  so  much  mono}'  and  time  for  its  accomplishment  that  it 
will  not  relieve  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  Hospital.  Were  it 
not  for  the  probable  bad  effect  on  the  School  of  a  division  of  the 
•establishment  into  two  parts,  suitable  premises  could  be  hired  at  once 
for  the  much-needed  enlargement  of  the  Hospital. 

Finances, — The  total  earnings  of  this  department  for  the  year 
were  $20,905.78.  Of  this  amount  the  School  earned  only  $2427, 
while  its  maintenance  cost  at  least  $5000.  The  Hospital,  therefore, 
has  paid  for  the  School  a  deficienc}'  of  as  much  as  $2573,  and  all  its 
own  running  expenses,  including  salaries,  wages,  repairs  and  improve- 
ments on  buildings,  and  has  earned  a  surplus  for  the  3'ear  of  $329.90. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  School  were  supported,  as  schools  of  the  sort 
are  in  all  other  places  where  they  exist,  by  endowment  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  Hospital,  small  as  it  is,  would  show  a  surplus  of  $2902.90 
as  a  result  of  its  work  for  the  3'ear. 

The  direct  suggestion  from  this  situation  is  the  financial  separation 
of  the  two  divisions.  This  can  be  done  in  several  ways,  among  which 
is  the  endowment  of  the  School  as  a  whole,  or  the  endowment  of 
some  one  or  more  branches  of  instruction,  the  salaries  for  which  are 
now  a  charge  against  the  general  income.  The  salary  list  now 
amounts  to  $4756,  and  several  of  these  salaries  are  only  nominal 
compensation  for  the  work  done  and  must  be  increased  from  year  to 
year  if  the  instruction  is  to  be  well  kept  up  and  graduall}'  expanded. 

The  Hospital  finances  would  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  Uni- 
versity could  easily  rid  itself  of  the  work  of  carr3'ing  it  on.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  thought  that  this  separation  would  be  unwise  (and  that  is 
most  certainly  my  own  opinion) ,  the  Hospital  already  has  sufificient 
patronage  to  enable  it,  if  put  into  larger  quarters,  to  help  very  ma- 
teriall}'  in  supporting  the  School  for  some  time  to  come. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in 
Harvard  University  other  universities  have  undertaken  similar  estab- 
liscraents,  until  now  the  three-year  graded  course  is  maintained  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal. 

As  indicating  the  progress  made  in  this  direction  by  the  veterinary 
profession  itself  during  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  say  here  that  at 
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an  the  University^  1889^90^  by  W.  H.  Tillinghast*  Assistant  Librarian ; 
No.  42,  The  Orators  and  Poets  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa^  Alpha  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1782^1890,  by  Mr.  Tillinghast. 

Number  II.  of  the  Special  Publications  of  the  Library  of  Harvard 
University  was  so  near  completion  at  the  end  of  the  Library  3'ear  that 
at  the  date  of  this  report  it  is  published,  and  may  accordingly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  the  year.  This  is  an  Index  to  tJie  Subject 
Catalogue  of  Ilai'vard  College  Library,  upon  which  Mr.  Lane  has 
been  at  work  since  1886,  while  his  labors  in  83*stematizing  the  Cata- 
logue itself  so  that  such  an  index  could  be  well  made  were  begun  in 
1882-83.  Such  a  number  of  copies  as  were  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  were  printed  in  octavo  form,  double  column,  1 70  pages.  As  it 
is  the  most  complete  list  of  topics  which  has  yet  been  printed,  it  was 
thought  that  it  might  be  of  some  service  in  other  libraries  ;  and  so  two 
hundred  copies  were  struck  off,  b^'  permission,  for  the  Library  Bureau 
in  Boston  (and  at  its  expense) ,  where  they  are  now  for  sale.  The 
list  includes  about  15,000  topics,  and  this  number  is  swelled  hy  cross- 
references  to  about  22,000  entries.  It  excludes  proper  names  and 
the  scientific  appellations  of  animals,  plants,  and  chemical  or  medical 
substances.  The  arrangement  of  the  Subject  Catalogue  of  this 
Librar}'  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  on  a  system  which  was  devised  by  the 
late  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot.  He  sought  to  preserve  the  advantages  of  a 
classified  catalogue  with  those  of  an  alphabetical  scheme.  So  the 
comprehensive  subjects  in  it  appear  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  these  subjects  are  also  arranged  in  an  alphabetical 
sequence.  This  alphabet  within  alphabet  is  confusing  to  anyone  not 
accustomed  to  the  Catalogue,  and  such  a  person  gains  little  advantage 
from  his  experience  with  other  simple  alphabetical  or  classified 
catalogues.  Two  classes  of  persons  have  been  accordingly  usually 
perplexed  in  attempting  to  use  our  Catalogue.  Plrst,  those  who, 
having  become  used  to  the  sections  devoted  to  departments  of  learn- 
ing in  which  their  studies  generally  lay,  were  puzzled  when  they 
attempted  to  explore  unwonted  fields ;  second,  those  who  had  no 
experience  with  any  part  of  the  Catalogue  and  came  here  with  other 
preconceived  notions  of  catalogue  arrangements.  Further  than  this, 
even  for  those  who  understood  its  principles,  to  be  expert  in  consulting 
it  needed  constant  familiarity  with  it. 

When  it  was  determined  to  render  the  use  of  the  Catalogue  easier 
by  Buppl3*ing  an  index,  and  to  exclude  proper  names  of  persons, 
it  became  necessar}*  to  transfer  from  the  Subject  Catalogue  to  the 
Authors'  Catalogue  large  bodies  of  personal  subjects,  that  they 
might  naturally  fall  into  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  la\t;eY  e^\.\s\ci%\\^. 
These  classes  comprised  individual  biographies  auA  ct\X\^\wcEi^  oti  «ml- 
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>een  made  in  the  general  library  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange 
iccoant. 

The  Medical  School  depends  upon  the  Collections  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  Association,  kindly  thrown  open  to  its  use. 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is 
IS  follows : 


Permanent. 


Laboratories. 

1.  Chemical 

2.  Zoulogical 

3.  Geological 

4.  Meteorological    .    .   . 

5.  Botanical 

6.  Physical 

7.  Physical  Geography   . 
S.  Mineralogical  .... 


Class-Rooms, 

1.  Classical 

2.  History 

3.  United  States  History 

4.  Political  Economy  .    . 

5.  Mathematics     .... 

6.  Frcncli 

7.  English 

8.  Sanskrit 

9.  German 

10.  Social  Questions     .    . 

11.  Music 

12.  Philosophy 

13.  Semitic 


Totals 


495 

140 

27 

56 

638 

.    • 

172 

93 

2089 

670 

747 

502 

188 

555 

34 

22 

307 

423 

54 

18G 

220 


7,522 


On  Deposit. 


326 
141 
141 

185 
1 


136 


930 


Totals. 


495 
140 
27 
56 
638 
826 
313 
234 

2274 

571 

747 

562 

324 

555 

84 

22 

307 

423 

54 

186 

220 


8,452 


An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to  examine 
he  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelf-lists,  and  the  titles  of  miss- 
ng  books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in  immc- 
liate  charge  of  the  library'  where  such  loss  or  misplacement  has  been 
liscovered.  Temporary-  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are  made  to 
hese  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  several  departments. 
n  1890-91  four  of  these  libraries  were  open  evenings  for  use  when 
jrore  Hall  was  closed. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  Collections  there  were  added  by 
^ft  4781  volumes  and  10,400  pamphlets;  and  the  accessions  also 
Delude  855  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  G91 
rolumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 
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The  accessioDsof  recent  years  to  the  1 
the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries) 
In  1879  ....  10,!)89  vol>.  I 

"  1880  ....  7.2*7  ■■ 
'■  1881  ....  9,804  " 
'■  1882  ....  9,102  '• 
"  1883.  .  .  .  9,818  " 
■'  1884  ....  12,360  " 
■■   1886  ....  H,68a     " 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  1 
as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


ll8H-8£. 

1 

isu-u. '  law-tT. 

1.  Books  lent  out  .    . 

2.  Uiedinlhe  building 
8.  Oternight   use   o( 

52,322 

9,*33 

13,791 

60,193  1  62,861 
8,816  1  12,041 

18,505    20,062 

Tot«l(excludingNo.3. 
which  i8inci.inNo.l) 

61,765 

69,011  i  74,902 

No.  of  book*  reserved 

6,230 

6,8*0  1    6,280 

The  extent  of  the  number  of  booh 
use  DO  record  is  kept  —  has  a  tendenc 
volumes  used  in  the  building,  of  whos 
establishment  of  class-room  libraties,  m 
year,  has  also  induced  a  diminution 
agaiuBt  the  classes  marked  in  the  above 
the  ohstTvatiou,  however,  of  those  in  ch 
of  which  no  statistics  arc  kept,  that  it  i 
by  year,  and  that  the  iucrease  for  \at 
addition  to  the  books  reserved  by  instrui 
volumes,  there  arc  in  the  readiug-room  li 
for  students'  reading  by  the  instructors 
Of  these,  II50  are  English,  3*8  French, 
The  use  of  these  books  is  not  governed 
reserved  books,  but  the  books  may  be  ta 

In  the  Delivery  Room  are  5546  volumi 
to  students.  Of  these,  3198  volumes  i 
may  be  taken  out  as  seven-day  hooka, 
reference  only,  cooi^rising  dictionaries,  < 
useful  books  ot  icletftncft  Vn 
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The  number  of  students  of  the  "  Annex"  who  have  borrowed  books 
during  the  past  six  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


BORROWERS    FROM   TOE    "ANNEX. 


>» 


Yeani. 

188fr-8e. 

188&-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-00. 

1890-91. 

1. 

Borrowers 

44 

68 

66 

72 

84 

82 

2. 

Books  borrowed     .    .    . 

992 

1,230 

1,545 

1,531 

1,329 

930 

3. 

Reserved  books      .    .    . 

223 

383 

301 

299 

286 

284 

The  figures  in  the  third  class  are  included  in  class  no.  2. 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  years  the  use  made  of 
**  Admission-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  to  special  classes 
of  the  books  for  investigation  at  the  shelves  :  — 


ADMISSION-CARDS. 


f 

I 


History  .  . 
Science  .  . 
I  Art(iiicl.Music) 
Literature 
Classics  .  . 
Philosophy  . 
Theology  .  . 
Polit.  Econ.  . 


S 


Total  students 
Times  of  use 


46 

16 

14 

42 

36 

5 

3 

5 


167 
3,340 


S 


45 

18 

12 

37 

42 

6 

8 

8 


176 
3,520 


52 

12 
14 
42 
53 
8 
9 
12 


202 
4,020 


68 
14 
16 
49 
52 
9 
12 
44 

264 
5,820 


74 
12 
13 
62 
47 
8 
15 
64 


I- 
S 


S 


s 


71 
14 
16 
54 
42 
9 
11 
49 


295  I  266 
7,375  7,980 


81 
9 
24 
27 
24 
16 
6 
25 


212 
8,390 


53 

6 

19 

32 

22 

9 

4 

13 


158 
6.490 


36 

8 

15 

38 

18 

12 

8 

9 


144 
2,512 


J 


It  was  deemed  necessary'  during  the  course  of  the  year  to  put  this 
privilege  of  access  to  the  shelves  under  fhrther  restrictions,  and  in 
February,  1891,  the  Library  Council  issued  the  following  circular:  — 

To  Officers  of  Instruction  :  —  The  Library  Council  have  adopted  the 
following  regulations  conceniing  admission  to  the  shelves. 

Hereafter  no  person  receiving  instruction  in  the  College  will  be  given  a 
card  of  admission  to  the  shelves  except  upon  presentation  of  a  prescribed 
form  of  recommendation  signed  by  his  Instructor  in  the  subject  for  which 
the  permit  is  desired. 

Instructors  can  obtain  forms  of  recommendation  at  the  Libi*ary,  but  none 
will  be  issued  to  students. 

The  Council  wish  to  remind  In8tructoi*s  of  the  impoitance  of  exercising 
care  in  granting  recommendations.     Admission  to  the  shelves  \*  wft\»  ^<^ 
signed  to  provide  students  with  a  new  resort  ior  geiveTa\  t^^w^atv^,  <it  \ft 
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These  statements  do  not  cover  the  use  of  '*  reserved  books." 
Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  use  made  of  the  572  periodicals, 
current  numbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  and  entitled  to  take  books  away 
from  the  Library  building  is  as  follows  :  — 

Stadents 1,567 

Instructors 142 

Others 318 

Total 2,027 

SUNDAY    USE. 


i 

11882-83. 

188.1-84. 

1884-86. 

1886-86. 

37 

1886-87.  1887-88. 

1 

1888-89. 

188»-00. 

37 

1890-01. 

Days  open  . 

36 

36 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

Users  .    .    . 

!  2,268 

2,448 

2,631 

2,842 

2,880 

2,894 

3,024 

3,089 

3,104 

Average  .    . 

63 

68 

71  1        76 

77 

78 

81 

83 

83 

Highest  no. 

92 

1 

95 

105  i      108 

i 

118 

106 

108 

118 

132 

Mr.  Frank  Carne}*,  who  under  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  charge  of  the 
shelves,  reports  that  4040  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in 
the  new  stack  since  the  last  report,  making  119,847  so  placed  out  of 
the  volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  shelf-lists  of  the  classifications  in  the  stack, 
between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  9th  of  September,  showing  about 
160,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  which  failed  to  be  ac- 
counted for  was  17o.  Of  those  reported  missing  in  previous  years  62 
were  found  in  their  places,  having  been  silently  returned  during  the 
year.  Seven  of  these  were  reported  missing  as  far  back  as  1883.  Of 
books  reported  missing  since  1883  there  are  still  402  unaccounted  for ; 
255  having  disappeared  from  the  resen-ed  books,  and  147  from  the 
stack.  Of  these  175  unaccounted-for  volumes  of  the  year  just  closed 
about  133  have  disappeared  from  the  books  of  reference,  rcser\'ed 
books,  and  other  collections  exposed  to  the  handling  of  all  frequenters 
of  the  Librar}',  the  other  42  having  disappeared  from  the  shelves  to 
which  only  the  staff  of  the  Librar}',  officers  of  the  College,  and  a 
limited  number  of  other  i)ersons  have  access. 

In  the  stack,  particularly  in  those  sections  most  frequented  by 
holders  of  ''  admission-cards,"  many  cases  of  disarrangement  were 
discovered,  212  books  being  found  on  wrong  shelves.  -.  Such  misplace- 
ment always  causes  deln}'  in  finding  books,  and  in  the  case  of  books 
placed  on  a  wrong  shelf  is  equivalent  to  actual  loss.  It  is  clear  that 
faeilit}'  of  access  to  the  shelves  causes  results  which  in  the  interest  of 
the  greater  number  of  users  should,  be  counteracted.  Re{<&T^ii<(!i^  \\ac^ 
already  been  made  to  steps  token  last  February. 
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the  breaks  in  progress  occasioned  by  drilling  three  new  assistants. 
We  have  undertaken  to  analj'ze  systematically  the  current  volumes  of 
certain  society  transactions  and  similar  publications,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  have  used  cards  on  which  the  title  of  the  publication  has  been 
already  printed,  thus  reducing  the  clerical  labor  to  some  extent. 
Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  better  indexing  the  Library,  which 
such  analyzing  accomplishes,  it  not  infrequently  prevents  buying 
papers  in  a  separate  issue,  which  the  Library  already  possess  in  a  set 
of  transactions.  So  far  as  the  new  accessions  go,  for  which  we  have 
printed  cards,  it  has  been  easy  further  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Catalogue  in  the  case  of  volumes  of  collected  essays  and  the  like, 
by  multiplying  these  cards  and  inserting  one  under  each  head  treated 
in  the  book. 

We  have  made  new  arrangements  lately  by  which  a  more  regular 
supply  of  dissertations  from  the  German  universities  will  come  to  us. 
Those  relating  to  historical,  biogi*aphical,  and  philological  subjects  are 
treated  as  books.  Those  falling  naturall}'  into  medical  and  scientifiq 
classifications  are  temporarily  placed  in  the  pamphlet  files,  pending  th^ 
rearrangement  of  the  scientific  part  of  the  Library.  These  last  number 
at  present  780,  but  this  number  does  not  include  the  chance  accession^ 
of  former  3'ears,  which  can  be  found  in  the  same  files  under  the 
author's  name.  The  more  technical  ones,  relating  to  astronomy, 
systematic  botan}*  and  zoology,  have  been  sent  of  late,  as  they  have 
come  in,  to  the  libraries  of  the  Observatory,  Herbarium,  and  Zoologi- 
cal Museum,  respectively.  I  have  hopes  that  when  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  Association  erects  a  new  building,  the  medical  sec- 
tion of  these  dissertations  can  be  sent  to  that  library,  together  with 
the  Boylston  Collection  of  old  medical  books,  to  recompense  that 
association  for  permanent  privileges  in  their  library,  granted  to  the 
Medical  School  of  the  Universit}*.  Considering  the  existence  of  that 
library  and  of  the  medical  section  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  it  does 
not  seem  desirable  to  maintain  more  than  a  small  working  collection, 
principally  of  current  periodicals,  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School. 

The  number  of  volumes  waiting  to  be  catalogued  October  1,  1891, 
was  4536.  This  number  includes  430  in  the  cataloguers'  hands,  and 
556  not  yet  passed  on  from  the  collating  room  ;  while  the  balance  is 
made  up  of  the  remnants  of  the  considerable  Gurney  and  Moehring  gifts, 
not  yet  catalogued,  and  a  few  smaller  lots  laid  aside  for  work  more 
pressing.  The  scant  space  in  the  Library  for  handling  large  gifts  of 
books  obliges  the  staff  to  work  on  such  gifts  in  small  lots.  Any  display 
of  them  on  tables  in  large  masses  is  prevented  by  t\i^  T^catr^ttJ^.  «xt\M^ 
of  invoices  of  fresh  hooks  which  require  prompt  at^Ti\AO\i« 
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ESTIMATED   AMOUNT   IN   DOLLARS   OF   ORDERS   SENT  TO   AGENTS. 


1886-87.    1887-88. 


American 987 

English 2,380 


French  .  .  . 
German  .  .  . 
Italian  .  .  . 
Scandlnayian 


1,282 

2,170 

226 

21 


1,800 
2,150 
1,035 
1,950 
112 
56 


ToUls !  7,048 


6,805 


1888-89. 


1,200 

2,500 

910 

2,450 

325 

106 


7,459 


1889-90. 


896 
2,043 
1,234 
1,401 

200 
62 


6,276 


1890-91. 


724 
1,334 

586 
1,139 

111 
60 


4,161 


Lesser  agencies  are  not  noted  in  this  table,  but  are  included  in 
the  totals.  The  division  among  agents  gives  only  an  approximate 
representation  of  division  by  languages,  since  books  in  all  languages 
may  be  bought  in  London,  as  Spanish  and  South  American  books 
usually  have  been,  and  Slavic  books  are  mainly  bought  through  the 
German  agency.  We  usually  bu}*  more  titles  in  German  than  in  any 
other  language. 

The  following  table  indicates  for  five  years  past  the  extent  and 
variety  of  orders  dealt  with  by  the  Ordering  department,  and  shows 
that  more  than  14,000  slips  are  arranged  and  kept  in  mind  in  the 
daily  work  of  those  in  charge  of  this  department :  — 


f  ■ 

1 

.  Order  tlipt  on  hand  October  1. 

1887. 

1 

1,639 
1,819 

3,358 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Book  orders  out  .... 
i   Continuation  orders  out 

1 

2,112 
1,951 

2,876 
2,163 

1,242 
2,272 

2,350 
2,400 

Total  active  orders     . 

4,063 

5,038 

3,514 

4,750 

Cancelled  orders.     .    .    . 
1   Deferred  orders  .... 
Countermanded  orders  . 
Slips  for  reference  use  . 
Slips  of  little  value  .    .    . 

6,400 
488 

•       ■ 

136 
76 

10,458 

6,800 
541 

•       • 

124 
76 

11,604 

7,200 

533 

• 

130 

76 

7,676 

1,488 

943 

234 

76 

8,600 
942 

•   • 

•       • 

Grand  total  .... 

12,977 

13,930 

14,292 

The  estimated  cost  of  continuations,  which  is  a  fixed  liability  for 
our  book  funds^  —  though  onl}'  about  one-half  of  the  charges  is  likely 
to  be  actuall}'  incurred  each  yeiir,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  such 
serials,  — has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  years,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  following  table :  — 


OI*TS. 


MAPS. 
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It  must  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  a  column  have  no  relation 
to  other  figures  in  the  same  columns,  for  books  may  be  recommended 
in  one  3*ear  and  ordered  in  the  following  year,  etc. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  says  in  his  report,  while  referring  to  the  reduction 
of  orders  for  the  College  Library* :  ^'  The  comparative  email  amount 
of  business  done  by  the  Ordering  department  for  the  College  Library 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  us  by 
new  class-room  libraries.  During  this  year  class-room  libraries  were 
formed  in  the  Classical,  Philosophical,  Historical  (as  distinct  from 
American  history,  which  already  had  a  class-room  library),  and 
Musical  departments.  The  result  was  that  while  we  ordered  but 
S4161  in  books  for  Gore  Hall,  we  ordered  $5330  for  the  departmental 
and  class-room  libraries,  of  which  amount  $3293  was  ordered  for  the 
Classical  department  librar3\  For  this  amount  of  work,  as  for  the 
cataloguing  involved  in  it,  no  chaise  is  made  against  these  libraries ; 
but  a  division  of  charges  for  freight  is  made,  and  the  share  of  these 
libraries  in  it  is  paid  by  each.'' 

GIFTS. 


1 

Yean. 

Vols,  and  pamphleti^. 

EVoved  to  be  doplicates. 

Pot  on  shelves. 

1883-84 

11,868 

4,348 

7,520 

1884-85 

12,784 

6,288 

7,496 

1885-86 

8,638 

2,654 

6,984 

188G-87 

7,989 

2,437 

6,544 

1887-88 

9,649 

2,506 

7,148 

1888-89 

9,816 

2,835 

6,980 

1889-90 

12,078 

3,354 

8,719 

1890-91 

9,992 

2,257 

7,735 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Badger,  Curator  of  Maps,  has  made  the  following 
rej)ort :  — 

The  cataloguing  of  the  large  collection  of  maps  in  portfolios  was 
begun  nearly  seven  years  ago.  A  year  was  spent  at  first  in  bringing 
together  the  maps,  then  dispersed  in  many  parts  of  the  Library,  as 
well  as  in  arranging  the  various  editions  and  parts  of  maps  and  plac- 
ing them  in  proper  portfolios,  duly  stamped  and  numbered.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  year  was  then  consumed  in  preparing  a  subject 
index  of  the  maps,  which  has  since  been  bound  in  four  volumes. 
This  required  a  study  of  topics  and  of  the  ground  covered  by  each 
map,  not  only  those  contained  in  the  portfolios  but  also  those  in 
atlases,  and  such  single  maps  as  stand  on  the  shelves  as  books  or  are 
kept  on  rollers.     Maps  in  books,  if  only  illustrative  of  the  text,  were 
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not  included.  No  beginning  has  yet  bee 
the  uncounted  thoasands  of  sucb  maps  ; 
be  done. 

Probably  in  no  other  particuUr  does  tt 
all  other  libraries  in  Americfi  as  in  its  ca] 
older  maps.  The  collection  of  the  later  : 
has  many  deficiencies,  and  a  list  of  the: 
The  Map  department  is  without  any  sp 
growth ;  and  without  this  aid  it  is  likely  ' 
nence  among  such  repositories.  It  mig 
Library  that  it  should  keep  pace  with  mc 
out  such  help  it  cannot.  The  field  is 
government  map  of  Germany  on  a  sea 
sheets.  If  the  geologic  and  geodetic  s 
now  in  progress  is  ever  completed,  it  mt 
sheets  the  entire  number  of  maps  now  in 
accommodation  for  the  map  coIle<!tion  in 
tion  is  inadequate,  and  the  problem  of  be 
and  showing  maps  is  but  one  of  the  d< 
weight,  for  an  enlargement  of  the  Librar 

The  collection  of  roller  maps  numbet 
volumes  ;  and  there  are  probably  a  thous 
in  cases,  which  are  now  enumerated  amoi 

In  addition  to  the  subject  index  which 
draft  has  been  made  of  a  catalt^ue  of  tli 
folios.  This  list  shows  793^  titles,  embn 
872  are  duplicates.  In  1884,  85  titles 
bound  up,  because  of  their  continuity  t 
with  the  atlases. 

Mr.  John  11.  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins 
first  draft  of  the  work  of  catal<^uiDg  the 

In  closing  tliis  report  I  may  revert  tc 
emphasized  in  my  rci>orts  for  the  last  tw< 
the  present  Library  building  in  regard  t< 
furnishing  racilitics  for  their  use. 

We  have  readied  a  point  when  imme< 
avoid  In  a  year  oi'  two  a  confusion  almost 
mcut  of  that  portion  of  the  Library  now 
fused  to  a  degree  that  is  perplexing  foroi 
This  results  from  \,\v«  inakfta,l\\tta  to  whicl 
classificaUoQS  to  Rn4  vooto  Iqx  «n»*%\a 
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that  at  proseDt  this  conf asion  works  greatly  to  the  Library's  detriment. 
By  actual  note  of  the  average  time  necessary  to  get  a  book  three 
years  ago  and  to-day,  it  is  evident  that  nearly  doable  the  delay  is 
experienced  now.  It  is  feared  that  another  year  will  double  the 
present  delay.  There  are  600  shelves  already  full,  and  the  increase 
of  the  books  assigned  to  their  classifications  requires  some  tempo- 
rary expedient.  The  stack  would  hold  perhaps  60,000  more  volumes, 
but  the  space,  sure  to  be  demanded  for  their  proper  classifications,  is 
not  conveniently  placed  for  the  increase  of  other  classifications.  A 
range  being  the  space  between  upright  partitions,  there  are  five  ranges 
full  to  overfiowing  in  the  section  given  to  American  books,  and  these 
books  increase  at  the  rate  of  two  ranges  a  3'ear.  There  is  a  similar 
exigency  in  the  rows  (one  side  of  a  passage,  divided  into  nine  ranges) 
devoted  to  Folk  Lore. 

The  rough  classifications  which  we  are  using  for  books  (largely  of 
Science)  which  are  ultimately  to  find  place  in  the  old  Gore  Hall  when 
remodelled,  have  outgrown  the  tem|)orary  places  which  we  can  find 
for  them. 

There  are  eighty  ranges  yet  left  without  a  book  and  they  will  hold 
.   16,000  volumes  packed  tightly;  but  the}-  are  not  available  for  relief 
without  increasing  the  disorder  in  the  grouping  of  the  Library  to  an 
extent  which  will  check  seriouslv  its  usefulness. 

Of  the  current  accessions  to  the  Library  about  two  fifths  find  their 
lodgement  in  the  stack,  where  books  are  considered  to  be  permanently 
placed  ;  and  three  fifths  go  into  the  temporary  classifications.  These 
have  to  be  shifted  about  from  time  to  time  for  room,  but  would  find 
permanent  locations  if  the  Library  was  enlarged.  We  add  on  an 
average  about  12,000  volumes  a  year. 

This  statement  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two  3'ears  time  will 
bring  us  to  an  absolute  repletion  ;  and  the  embarrassment  now  exist- 
ing from  being  so  near  that  condition  increases  day  by  da3\  I  see 
no  wa}'  to  avoid  the  calamity',  which  will  be  upon  us  before  long, 
except  by  some  immediate  action  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
building. 

There  is  some  space  in  the  cellar  of  the  original  Gore  Hall,  which 
could  be  used,  though  not  conveniently,  and  in  this  way  perhaps  10,000 
volumes,  packed  closely,  could  be  provided  for ;  but  without  artificial 
light  the  books  could  not  be  found  when  wanted. 

In  respect  to  table  and  chair  room,  we  have  exhausted  all  expedi- 
ents without   satisfying  the  demand.     Some  relief  has  been  got  by 
the   creation   of   class-room  libraries,  birt  these  are  maintained  in 
scattered  places  with  more  or  less  hazard  to  the  \^ro^eYt^',     K  V^t^'^ 
reading-room,  lighted  from  windows  placed  so  \i\g\i  w^  «a  Vft  \^^>akRifc 
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the  English  agrostologist,  Col.  William  Munro,  presented  by  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  about 
2000  specimens  of  grasses  selected  from  the  Thurber  Herbarium,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  the  last  report.  Tlie  total  number  of 
specimens  received  from  all  sources  is  about  13,000.  The  number 
of  specimens  that  have  been  mounted  upon  sheets  and  distributed 
into  the  herbarium  cases  is  10,595.  In  addition  there  has  been 
received  from  Kew  a  considerable  portion  of  the  large  herbarium  left 
by  the  late  John  Ball  of  London,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
last  report,  and  the  work  of  distribution  and  selection  has  been  com- 
menced. Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  this  distribution 
will  involve  little  or  no  expense  to  this  Herbarium. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Herbarium  is,  on  the  whole,  as  satis- 
factory as  last  year.  The  continual  increase  of  material  is  gradually 
filling  the  cases  to  repletion,  but  the  necessity  for  additional  room  is 
not  immediate.  To  protect  the  collections  from  the  ravages  of  insects 
the  sole  reliance  until  very  recently  has  been  the  poisoning  of  the 
plants  with  corrosive  sublimate,  or,  within  the  last  few  3*ears,  with 
arsenic  acid,  a  process  requiring  no  little  time  and  labor.  This  has, 
however,  in  man}'  cases  proved  ineffectual,  and  there  is  also  the  danger 
of  serious  injury  to  the  health  of  any  persons  engaged  in  the  Herba- 
rium who  may  be  specially  susceptible  to  mercurial  or  arsenical 
poisons.  On  these  accounts  it  has  seemed  to  me  best  to  give  up  this 
method  of  treatment  altogether,  trusting  rather  to  the  tightness  of 
the  cases  for  security. 

The  library  has  been  increased  by  165  volumes  and  167  pamphlets. 
Of  these  additions  84  volumes  were  obtained  by  purchase.  During 
the  past  year  the  library  has  been  to  a  large  extent  rearranged  by 
subjects,  and  there  has  also  been  much  done  in  the  way  of  cataloguing 
and  indexing  b}"*  authors  and  subjects,  and  in  the  indexing  of  illustra- 
tions.    This  work  will  be  continued  as  circumstances  ma}'  permit. 

The  publications  from  the  Herbarium  have  been  as  follows :  — 

By  the  Curator: 

On  the  genus  Eriogynia.    Bot.  Gazette,  16.  241-242,  with  plate. 

The  relation  of  the  Mexican  Floi*a  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Proc. 
Amer.  Assoc.  39.  291-292. 

Description  of  some  new  Nortli  American  species,  chiefly  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  revision  of  tlie  American  species  of  the  genus  Erythronium, 
Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  26.  124-131. 

Descriptions  of  new  Mexican  species,  collected  chiefly  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Pringle  in  1889  and  1890.     Same,  20.  131-158. 

Upon  a  wild  species  of  Zea  from  Mexico.     Same,  20.  158-101. 

Notes  upon  a  collection  of  plants  from  the  Island  of  Ascension.  Same, 
J6.  161-163. 
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qaestion  of  labels  for  the  plants  became  prominent  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  many  of  the  older  ones  have  been  replaced  by  simpler  sorts 
provisionally,  but  no  decision  has  been  reached  as  to  the  most  useful 
and  practicable.  The  devices  which  seemed  promising  a  few  years 
ago  have  been  disappointing  under  the  trying  conditions  of  our 
climate.  It  will  scarcely  seem  credible  that  the  strong  iron  labels 
which  were  adopted  in  a  lai^e  number  of  the  orders  a  short  time  ago 
have  proved  less  satisfactor}'  than  any  other  kinds,  because  they  are 
osed  as  projectiles  by  boys  who  invade  the  Garden  in  search  of  nuts. 
The  most  strenuous  and  severe  measures  on  the  part  of  the  foreman 
have  been  insufficient  to  stop  this  wilful  mischief.  It  is  not;  pleasant 
to  refer  to  this  matter,  but  it  is  now  placed  on  record  to  justify  the 
employment  of  a  police  officer  whose  services  will  be  asked  for  if  next 
Antumn  there  should  be  a  repetition  of  the  annoyances  of  the  cun*ent 
year. 

A's  an  offset  to  this  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the  Garden,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  large  numbers  of  orderly  people  who  visit  it 
daring  the  pleasanter  days  of  the  year,  and  who  appear  to  appreciate 
folly  the  advantages  which  are  placed  within  their  reach.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  in  the  Garden  considerable  numbers  of  school  children 
accompanied  by  their  teachers  who  are  making  good  use  of  the  speci- 
mens in  flower.  In  this  way,  the  Garden  has  been  able  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  certain  members  of  the  Overseers'  Committee.  It 
should  be  widely  known  that  to  proper  applicants  for  botanical  speci- 
mens in  the  Spring  and  Summer,  such  specimens  as  can  be  spared 
without  detriment  to  the  Garden  or  to  the  classes  in  the  Universit}', 
are  freel}'  given  on  application  to  the  foreman. 

No  important  changes  in  the  selection  or  arrangement  of  the  plants 
out  of  doors  are  contemplated  the  coming  year. 

The  greenhouses  have  required  exterfsive  repairs  the  past  season. 
The  moisture  and  heat  of  the  tropical  houses  render  the  wood  of 
which  the}'  are  constructed  very  susceptible  to  deca}',  especially  at 
the  joints,  where  repairs  are  almost  out  of  the  question.  The  house 
for  economic  plants,  built  twelve  years  ago,  has  been  largely  recon- 
structed on  the  old  site.  When  the  time  comes  for  complete  recon- 
struction of  this  and  the  other  houses,  iron  will  be  employed,  it  is 
hoped,  for  the  framework  wherever  practicable.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus arranged  some  years  ago  with  great  care  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  The  repairs  are  comparatively  slight  and  the  danger 
from  the  sudden  breaking  of  any  part  of  the  system  guarded  against 
in  every  way.  By  the  method  which  is  employed  we  are  able  to  keep 
a  very  small  fire  for  warm  days,  which  can  be  quickly  increased  when 
severe  weather  is  threatened. 
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laboratories  enable  us  to  begin  practical  work  much  earlier  and  to 
cmrry  it  on  with  greater  thoroughness  than  ever  before. 

'*  The  Summer  School  of  Botany  continued  for  five  weeks,  opening 
Monday,  June  28,  and  closing  Saturday,  August  1.  It  was  attended 
by  21  students.  The  course  included  the  usual  laboratory-  work  on 
vegetable  anatomy,  morphologj'  and  classification,  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  those  subjects  and  .on  the  principles  of  vegetable  phj'si- 
olog}',  all  carried  on  at  the  laboratories  and  lecture-room  at  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

'^  Ver}'  large  quantities  of  material  were  required  in  these  studies, 
and  this  the  Garden  supplied  in  abundance.  In  a  systematic  study 
of  orders,  with  the  more  advanced  students,  it  was  found  possible  to 
take  them  very  nearly  in  the  sequence  and  combinations  demanded 
by  their  natural  relationships,  something  which  can  be  done  only 
when  the  supply  of  material  is  not  only  abundant  but  well  arranged 
and  well  proportioned.  A  supplementary  course,  consisting  of  prac- 
tical work  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  vegetable  histology,  was 
given  to  about  twelve  students,  in  the  afternoons,  at  the  Botanical 
Museum.'* 

Professor  Farlow  presents  the  following  statement  relative  to  the 
work  in  Cryptogamic  Botany  :  — 

'^  The  courses  Botany  2,  4,  and  12,  hitherto  given  in  the  Zoological 
Wing  of  the  Museum,  were  in  1890-91  transferred  to  the  new  Botan- 
ical Wing,  and  although  there  was  some  confusion  for  a  few  days  at 
the  opening  of  the  term  in  consequence  of  the  removal  to  new  quarters, 
the  laboratory  work  did  not  differ  in  amount  from  tliat  given  in  pre- 
tIous  years.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  curator,  Mr.  Agassiz, 
permission  was  given  to  hold  the  lectures  in  Botany  2  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal lecture-room,  the  large  Botanical  lecture-room  not  being  finished 
at  the  time.  Bot^iny  2  was  taken  b}'  36  persons,  including  10  Seniors, 
5  Juniors,  13  Sophomores,  2  Freshmen,  3  Scientific,  2  Special  and  1 
Graduate  students.  The  work  was  conducted  on  the  usual  plan  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell  and  myself.  Botany  4  was  taken  by  12  students, 
of  whom  5  were  Graduates,  3  Seniors,  1  Junior,  1  Sophomore,  and  2 
Scientific  students.  Dr.  W.  C.  Sturgis  acted  as  assistant  in  this 
course.  Botany  12  was  taken  by  9  Graduate  students.  In  this  course 
the  following  papers  representing  work  in  original  research  were  pi*e- 
pared  for  publication  :  — 

Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Species  of  Doassansia^  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell. 
Published  in  Vol.  XXVI.,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Aits  and  Science. 

Concerning  the  Life-history  of  Saccorhiza  Demiaiodea,  by  Dr.  Setchell. 
Published  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Science. 
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glass  of  plants  and  the  parts  of  flowers.  Only  after  repeated  refusals, 
which  I  did  not  then  understand,  did  they  consent  to  construct  the 
models  of  certain  orchids  and  conipositae.  The  exquisite  beauty  and 
botanical  accuracy  of  the  moclels  in  this  first  shipment  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  exi^erimcnt  was  successful.  Means  were  placed  at 
my  disposal  by  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ware  nnd  MJss  Mary  L.  Ware  for  an 
additional  order,  which  proved  to  be  in  all  respects  more  satisfactory 
than  the  first.  At  this  time  it  was  decided  to  arrange  for  the  produc- 
tion by  tlie  artists  of  as  many  as  they  were  willing  to  contract  for,  all 
of  the  specimens  to  be  selected  for  the  demonstration  of  the  types  of 
American  plants.  At  the  l>eginning  of  1890  it  was  evident  that  a 
change  must  be  made  in  the  contract.  This  change  was  eflTected  dur- 
ing a  special  journey  which  I  made  to  Dresden  in  May  of  that  year. 
The  artists  found  it  impossible  to  construct  our  models  of  plants 
dnring  half  the  year  and  the  models  of  marine  animals  during  the 
remainder  of  the  3'ear.  They  said  that  they  must  give  up  either  one 
or  the  other.  By  the  great  generosity  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ware,  I  was 
able  to  arrange  satisfactory  terms  by  which  the  artists  contracted  to 
prepare  for  our  Museum  models  of  the  specimens  selected  by  us,  and 
to  give  us  their  whole  time  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  The  last  invoices 
are  more  successful  than  even  the  former  ones,  and  the  activity  of 
these  remarkable  artists  has  been  greatly  increased  by  their  exclusive 
devotion  to  a  single  line  of  work.  It  has  been  only  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  that  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  the  great 
reluctance  of  the  elder  Blaschka  to  the  undertaking  at  the  outset.  It 
appears  upon  inquiry  that  he  had  constructed  a  few  models  of  plants 
before  beginning  the  preparation  of  the  animal  models  to  which  he 
owes  his  wide  celebrity  ;  but  these  models  of  plants  were,  he  thought, 
not  appreciated  by  the  persons  for  whom  he  had  made  them.  The 
first  set  of  models  passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  finally 
found  a  home  in  the  Natural  Histor}'  Museum  in  Liege,  where  they 
were  at  last  destroyed  by  fire.  The  artist  did  not  have  courage  to 
undertake  the  experiment  again,  when  he  was  succeeding  so  well  with 
his  animal  models.  He  regards  it  as  a  pleasant  turn  in  his  fortunes 
which  permits  him  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  subject  of  his 
earliest  studies.  Both  the  artists  consider  it  an  important  feature 
of  our  contract  with  them  that  they  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  botanical  collection  which  will  be  unique. 

The  number  of  models  sent  to  us  annually  is  about  120,  together 
with  three  times  as  many  details  illustrating  structure.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  question  of  importance,  what  room  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  collection.  After  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  and  Mr.  Agassiz  it  has  been  defended  to  devote 
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ing  to  $7000.  The  balance  will  be  sufficient  to  place  the  entire  col- 
lection in  a  condition  of  efficiency  and  safety. 

When  this  amount  has  been  secured  and  judiciously  expended  the 
botanical  collections  in  Phanerogamic  and  Cr3'ptogamic  Botany  will 
be  ready  for  public  exhibition.  Until  that  time,  only  the  Ware  col- 
lection of  glass  models  will  be  accessible  to  visitors. 

The  Director  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Overseers'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Herbarium,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  in  Botany,  for  renewed  evidence  of  their  interest  in 
the  Botanical  Department. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 

November,  1891. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1891:  — 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
the  city  of  Boston  in  carrying  out  their  contract  to  build  the  roads  iu 
the  Arboretum ;  and  these  are  now  all  practically  subgraded  and 
ready  for  the  stone  surface.  The  road  slopes  are  being  made  by  the 
city  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  large 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  driveways,  will  be  finished  and  open  to 
the  public  before  the  end  of  the  year  1892.  The  completion  of  the 
roadways  will  necessitate  a  large  amount  of  planting  during  the  next 
two  or  three  3*ears,  although  the  arrangement  of  several  groups  of 
trees  in  the  early  part  of  the  sequence  must  be  postponed  until  a 
scheme  for  draining  the  low,  wet  meadow  near  Centre  Street  can  be 
perfected  and  carried  out.  About  twenty-five  acres  on  that  side  of 
the  Arboretum  near  its  principal  entrance,  and  lying  along  the  park- 
way of  the  cit}^  cannot  be  used  until  a  proper  outlet  into  Stony 
Brook  is  made  for  the  surface  water  which  now  covers  it  to  above  the 
road  levels  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  every  winter  and  for  several 
days  after  heavy  summer  rains,  and  the  whole  territory  is  under- 
drained.  The  cooperation  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  legislative 
authority  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 

Some  three  hundred  trees  were  planted  during  the  year  to  complete 
groups  which  had  been  only  partially  planted  previously,  and  to  place 
the  following  genera  in  their  permanent  positions :  Acer,  Alnus,  Taxo- 
dium,  Taxus,  Tsuga,  Pseudotsuga,  Sciadopitys,  and  Pseudolarix. 
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commodious  quarters,  and  to  increase  immensely  the  importance  of 
the  Arboretum  as  a  station  for  scientific  investigation  and  popular 
instruction. 

Plans  have  been  prepared,  a  site  —  close  to  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Arboretum  from  the  cit}'  parkwa}* —  has  been  selected,  and  the 
building  will  probably  be  occupied  before  the  end  of  the  next  college 
3'ear.  It  will  be  a  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty-nine  feet  wide  and 
will  consist  of  a  high  basement,  two  stories,  and  a  high  attic.  The 
lower  and  principal  story  will  be  divided  in  the  middle  by  an  entrance- 
hall  which  will  open  on  each  side  into  a  museum-room,  and  in  the 
rear  into  a  small  work-room  in  which  is  to  be  the  stair  shaft.  The 
second  floor  will  be  divided  into  an  herbarium-room,  a  library,  and 
four  work-rooms.  By  this  plan  the  public  can  be  admitted  to  the 
museum  without  interfering  with  the  people  working  in  the  herbarium 
and  library,  which,  by  the  location  of  the  stairs,  can  be  entirely  shut 
off  from  the  principal  rooms  in  the  lower  story.  Space  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  two  museum-rooms  to  display  a  selection  of  tree  products ; 
the  herbarium-room  will  allow  the  present  herbarium  of  the  Arbore- 
tum to  grow  to  three  times  its  present  size  without  being  crowded ; 
and  the  library  will  hold  twenty  thousand  volumes.  Abundant 
storage  room  will  be  provided  in  the  basement  and  in  the  attic,  which 
will  be  well  lighted  by  high  dormers. 

The  building  will  be  made  of  common  hanl-burnt  brick  with  brown 
stone  window-sills,  a  moulded  brick  cornice,  and  a  slated  roof  with 
copper  ridge-rolls.  The  first  floor  over  the  basement,  in  which  is  to 
be  placed  all  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  building,  will  rest  on  a 
series  of  brick  arches  turned  on  brick  cross-walls ;  the  construction 
of  the  upper  floors  is  of  wood  with  joists  resting  on  iron  beams  and 
securely  built  into  the  brick  walls  at  the  ends.  Iron  stairs  enclosed 
in  a  brick  shaft,  and  the  isolated  position  of  the  building,  should 
with  this  construction  make  it  practicall}'  fire-proof.  It  will  be  heated 
by  indirect  radiation  from  coils  placed  in  the  basement  and  surrounded 
by  galvanized  iron  boxes  through  which  air  is  drawn  from  the  outside 
and  delivered  through  metal  ducts  built  into  the  walls.  A  brick 
ventilating  shaft  will  be  carried  up  through  the  building  enclosing  the 
smoke  flue  from  the  boiler,  and  from  the  different  rooms  ventilating 
pipes  will  be  taken  into  this  shaft  in  which  the  heat  from  the  flue  will 
maintain  a  constant  upward  current. 

During  the  3'ear  the  second  volume  of  "The  Silva  of  North 
America,'*  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  the  JSapindacece^  has 
been  published  ;  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  ''  Garden  and  Forest" 
man}'  of  the  observations  made  during  the  year  by  the  staflf  of  the 
Arboretum  have  been  recorded. 
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already  heavily  burdened,  and  although  the  dut}'  is  one  which  they 
may  assume  with  alacrity  in  order  to  further  a  favorite  stud}',  yet  the 
burden  is  becoming  every  year  more  onerous  and  provision  must  soon 
be  made  for  such  extra  work.  During  the  past  year  the  advanced 
work  in  the  Laboratory  has  been  reasonably*  successful  and  under  the 
title  of  *' Contributions  from  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Har>'ard 
College  "  the  following  papers  have  been  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  They  are  here 
enumerated  in  order  of  publication  :  — 

1.  A  New  Meteoric  Iron  from  Stutsman  County,  North  Dakota,  by 
Oliver  W.  Huntington. 

2.  On  ChlorsulphopjTomucic  Acids,  by  Henry  B.  Hill  and  Walter  S. 
Ilendrixson. 

3.  The  Prehistoric  and  Kiowa  County  Pallasites,  by  Oliver  W.  Huntington. 

4.  On  the  Products  obtained  by  the  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  upon  Brom- 
trinitrophenylmalonic  Ester,  by  Charles  L.  Jackson  and  W.  B.  Bentley. 

5.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Copper.  Fourth  paper,  by 
Theodore  W.  Richards. 

A  Summer  School  was  held  as  usual  between  Jul}'  8  and  August 
15  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Torrey,  who  was  aided 
by  a  corps  of  competent  assistants.  The  courses  and  methods  of 
instruction  were  essentially  the  same  as  in  previous  3'ears  and  about 
fifty  students  were  in  attendance.  The  students  were  for  the  most 
part  teachers  of  secondar3's  ehools  and  the  further  experience  gained  at 
this  session  confirmed  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  report,  in  regard 
to  the  usefulness  but  necessary  limitations  of  this  Summer  instruction. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  new  mineralogical  wing  of  the 
University  Museum  had  been  erected,  and  the  collections  removed  to 
it  from  Boylston  Hall,  and  temporarily  stored  in  one  of  the  unoccupied 
rooms.  The  construction  of  the  new  cases  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
old  ones  required  more  time  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  exh^itiou 
rooms  were  not  ready  to  receive  the  collection  until  April.  The  next 
three  months  were  occupied  with  the  rearrangement  of  the  specimens, 
which  involved  a  very  large  amount  of  labor  which  devolved  for  the 
most  part  on  Dr.  Huntington.  The  preliminary  arrangement  was 
finished  a  few  weeks  before  Commencement  and  the  new  Museum 
opened  to  the  public.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  details  of 
classification  and  the  verification  of  the  card  catalogue  ;  but  this  must 
be  a  work  of  tim«. 

The  furnishing  of  the  building  cost  more  than  the  first  estimates ; 
but  the  liberality  of  several  of  the  original  subscribers,  who  increased 
their  subscriptions,  and  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  University,  enabled  us  to  carry  out  our  plans 
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THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To   THE   I*RESIDENT   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY: 

Sir, — The  policy  of  the  department  has  changed  radically  in  regard 
to  the  expenditures  for  apparatus.  Formerly  this  University,  in  com- 
mon with  other  American  colleges,  sent  large  orders  for  apparatus  to 
England,  France,  and  German}-.  This  policy  is  still  pursued  in  most 
American  institutions  of  learning.  Between  the  years  1870  and  1880 
the  foreign  orders  of  Hansard  University  for  phj'sical  apparatus 
averaged  at  least  $1500  a  year.  During  the  past  three  years  the 
foreign  orders  have  not  exceeded  $100  a  year.  This  change  has  been 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  laboratory  method  of  instruction  in  phj'sics 
and  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  lecture  methed.  The  ph^^sical 
cabinet  has  not  grown  b}^  the  addition  of  instruments  for  lecture 
demonstrations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  principal  laboratory 
courses  have  received  large  additions  of  apparatus  for  quantitative 
measurement. 

The  arrest  in  the  growth  of  the  physical  cabinet  will  probably  con- 
tinue in  the  future,  for  the  new  professions  which  require  a  knowledge 
of  Physical  Science  demand  the  accurate  knowledge  which  can  only 
be  obtained  in  laboratories.  The  aim  of  the  department  during  the 
past  four  years  has  been  to  systematize  the  laboratory  courses.  It 
was  found  that  the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  purpose  could  not 
be  obtained  abroad  or  in  this  country,  and  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
new  forms  of  instruments  and  to  make  the  models  of  these  instru- 
ments in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laborator}'.  To  this  end  the  machine- 
room  of  the  Laboratorj'  has  been  supplied,  so  far  as  the  resources  of 
the  Laboratory'  permitted,  with  tools  and  matenals  in  order  that  the 
professors  and  assistants  might  have  suitable  facilities  for  the  work 
of  designing  and  making  models  for  apparatus.  The  designs  and 
models  were  afterwards  given  to  instrument  makers  in  Boston  to  work 
from.  A  critic  seeing  a  professor  working  in  this  machine-room,  with 
hands  covered  with  oil  and  filings,  remarked  ''  that  it  was  a  picture 
of  a  $4000  man  doing  the  job  of  a  $1000  man."  This  would  be  a 
true  criticism  if  the  professor  undertook  to  make  the  finished  instru- 
ments. No  one  can,  however,  design  an  economical  and  practical 
instrument  unless  he  undertakes  to  make  the  rough  model.  Thinking 
grows  with  the  use  of  the  fingers,  and  the  first  thought  is  generally 
thrown  aside  when  the  contact  with  the  brass  and  the  tools  shows  that 
it  is  a  poor  thought.  A  phj'sicist  who  is  not  a  mechanic  ma}'  thus 
prove  an  expensive  acquisition  to  a  university,  for  his  ideas  submitted 
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number  of  Btndents  attending  these  lectures  varied  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred.  It  is  probable  that  all  who  could  receive  benefit 
fh>m  these  lectures  attended  them.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Director 
that  popular  lectures  in  physics  have  a  very  limited  educational  value, 
for  in  order  to  make  the  lectures  popular  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
must  necessarily  be  glossed  over  or  concealed.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  such  lectures  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
Lectures  were  given  on  the  following  topics  :  — 

Magnetism. 

Electruraagnetisni. 

Sound,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Telephone. 

Optics,  with  especial  reference  to  Photography. 

Optics,  with  cMpecial  reference  to  Spectrum  Analysis. 

Prime  Movers. 

Electric  Lighting. 

Electric  Railways. 

The  Director  was  occupied  during  the  year  on  an  investigation  of 
the  effect  of  very  rapid  electric  oscillations  on  magnetism.  It  has 
been  stated  by  eminent  authorities  that  oscillations  of  the  duration  of 
a  millionth  of  a  second  arc  not  affected  by  the  magnetic  natm*e  of  the 
conductor  over  which  they  pulsate.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this 
was  an  erroneous  conclusion.  A  marked  effect  of  magnetism  was 
discovered.  This  result  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  Professor 
J.  J.  Thomson,  the  direptor  of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge, 
England  —  who,  however,  pursued  a  different  method  from  that 
adopted  in  this  Laboratory. 

The  work  on  Electrical  Oscillations,  published  in  1889-90,  was 
also  repeated  with  new  apparatus,  and  the  previous  results  were 
confirmed. 

Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  has  published  during  the  year  various  mathe- 
matical papers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  — 

On  some  theorems  which  connect  together  certain  line  and  surface  inte- 
grals. 
On  some  simple  cases  of  electric  flow  in  flat  circular  plates. 

Professor  Hall  has  been  occupied  upon  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
duction of  heat  in  the  cylinder  walls  of  the  steam  engine.  The  pre- 
liminary results  of  this  work  have  been  published  in  the  minutes  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  full  paper  will 
also  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sabine,  Instructor  in  Physics,  has  been  engaged  during 
the  year  on  investigations  of  the  best  form  for  various  measuring 
instruments,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Ballistic  galvanometfix% 
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lai^er  scale  of  the  bright  stari  visible  in  Cambridge.  These  photo- 
graphs show  the  condition  of  the  sky  from  1886  to  the  present  time 
and  form  the  only  collection  of  the  kind  which  exists.  The  building 
in  which  they  are  stored  is  of  wood  and  if  a  fire  broke  out  would  be 
destroyed  in  a  few  minutes.  Fortunately,  there  is  now  a  prospect  that 
this  want  ma}-  be  supplied  by  the  erection  of  a  plain  brick  structure. 
Sabscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $7200  have  been  promised  towards 
a  fbnd  of  $10,000  which  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  required 
boilding. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  remaining  $2800  can  be  secured  before  long 
and  that  the  foundation  can  be  laid  early  next  spring,  so  as  to  protect 
the  plates  from  danger  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

JEast  Equatorial,  —  The  observations  with   this   instrument  have 
been  partly  photometric  and  partly  micrometric.     Twenty  eclipses  of 
Jopiter's  satellites  have  been  observed  photometricall}^  making  471 
since  1877.     One  of  the  eclipses  observed  this  year  belongs  to  the 
opposition  of   1890-1891   and   completes  a  series  of  452   eclipses 
observed  during  a  period  of  rather  more  than  one   revolution   of 
Jupiter.     This  series  will  be  separately  reduced  and  published.     The 
systematic  observation  of  seventeen  circumpolar  variable  stars  of  long 
period  has  been  continued,  as  in  last  year.     Special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  stars  when  they  were  faint.     The  relative  brightness  of 
the  stars  was  determined  by  Argelander's  method  and  a  direct  estima- 
tion was  also  made  in  each  case.     The  total  number  of  observations 
is  560  by  each  of  these  methods.     Relative  estimates  of  brightness 
were  also   made   with  the  finder  when  the  star  was  not  too  faint- 
Seventy  series  of  observations  of  the  relative  brightness  of  the  com- 
parison stars  for  these  variables  were  made,  and  fourteen  series  of 
measurements  with  the  wedge  photometer.     Twelve  zones  comprising 
403  of  the  fainter  stars  contained  in  the  Durchmusterung  were  ob- 
served with  the  same  instrument,  each   star  being   measured  three 
times.     Besides  other  miscellaneous  obser\'ations,  micrometric  mea- 
sures have  been  made  of  the  positions  of  all  the  fainter  comparison 
stars  of  the  circumpolar  variables  and  of  the  following  comets :  Comet 
1891  IV.  on  7  dates  ;  1891  a  on  3  dates ;  1884  111.  on  6  dates ;  1891  d 
on  8  dates.     All  of  the  observations,  except  a  part  of  those  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Wendell. 

Meridian  Circle.  —  The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  with 
this  instrument  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under  his 
supervision.  The  printing  of  the  zone  catalogue,  as  shown  under 
the  head  of  Publications,  is  completed,  and  the  manuscript  of  the 
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stars  and  provides  a  means  of  determining  the  true  brightness  of  the 
fkinter  stars.  A  prism  covering  the  objective  enables  the  spectra  of 
the  fainter  stars  to  be  photographed.  Similar  work  on  the  Southern 
stars  has  been  done  in  Peru  with  the  Bache  telescope,  1224  photo- 
^aphs  having  been  taken.  The  examination  of  these  plates  by  Mra. 
Fleming  has  shown  that  eight  variable  stars,  R  Cancri,  S  Serpentis, 
R  Plerculis,  S  Herculis,  R  Cygni,  R  Aquilae,  and  V  Monocerotis, 
in  addition  to  the  thirty  previously  announced,  have  the  hydrogen 
lines  bright  in  their  spectra.  Five  new  ^variables  have  been  dis- 
covered during  the  year  by  means  of  this  property.  Bright  lines 
are  also  seen  in  the  spectra  of  R  Coronae  and  g  Herculis  which 
apparently  are  not  due  to  hydrogen.  Two  known  variables,  R 
Sculptoris  and  U  Cygni,  have  been  shown  to  be  of  the  fourth  type 
and  two  fourth-type  stars  have  been  discovered  to  be  variable.  The 
number  of  stars  of  the  fifth  type,  that  is,  having  bright  lines  in 
their  spectra  like  those  discovered  by  Wolf  and  Rayet,  has  been  in- 
creased by  nine.  The  total  number  now  known  of  these  objects  is  37, 
27  of  which  have  been  found  at  this  Observator}-.  All  of  them  are 
situated  very  near  the  central  line  of  the  Milky  Way  which  fact  has 
led  to  the  detection  of  several  previously  unknown.  The  hydrogen 
line  F  was  shown  to  be  bright  in  v  Sagittaiii  and  v  Cygni.  DM. 
— 12°  1172,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  a  star,  is  shown  by  the  photo- 
graphs to  be  a  planetary  nebula.  Two  stars,  DM.  — 10°  513  and 
DM.  — 10°  5057,  have  spectra  of  the  fourth  type  in  which,  however, 
the  blue  light  is  well  shown  so  that  they  do  not  have  the  usual 
characteristic  red  color.  Well  marked  spiral  rays  are  visible  in  a 
photograph  of  N.  G.  C.  15()6. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  eleven-inch  Draper 
telescope  is  1089.  Photographs  have  now  been  obtained  of  the 
spectra  of  all  the  stars  visible  in  Cambridge  and  bright  enough  to 
bear  the  dispersion  used  with  this  instrument.  A  large  number  of 
photographs  were  taken  of  fi  Aurigae  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
orbit  of  this  curious  binary.  During  December,  1890,  this  star  was 
followed  throughout  every  clear  night  so  that  the  period  could  be  de- 
termined with  precision  by  comparison  with  similar  observations 
made  in  1889.  By  moving  the  telescope  in  right  ascension  every 
twenty  minutes  several  spectra  were  obtained  on  each  plate.  In  all, 
184  spectra  of  this  star  were  photographed.  106  photographs  were 
also  taken  of  ^  Ursae  Majoris  to  study  the  apparent  irregularity  in 
the  time  at  which  its  lines  are  double.  In  10  cases  only  are  the  lines 
certainly  double.  An  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing, that  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  fi  Lyrae  change  their 
position  in  a  manner  somewhat  like  the  doubling  of  the  dack.  \\vi^%  \sl 
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An  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Professor  William  H.  Picker- 
ing lefl  Cambridge  in  December,  1890,  and  established  a  station  about 
tliree  miles  northwest  of  Arequipa,  where  the  thirteen-inch  equatorial 
has  been  mounted.  This  station  has  an  elevation  of  a  little  over 
8000  feet  and  has  a  nearly  cloudless  sky  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year.  The  air  is  remarkably  steady,  the  images  of  the  stars  are 
small  and  round  and  the  diffraction  rings,  seldom  seen  with  large 
instruments,  are  clearly  visible.  Even  with  high  powers  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  images  is  very  slight.  In  fact,  at  this  station  the  limit  to 
observation  will  probably  be  the  size  of  the  instrument  instead  of,  as 
at  other  obseiTatories,  the  condition  of  the  air.  Although  the  aper- 
ture of  this  instrument  is  only  thirteen  inches,  it  appears  to  be  the 
largest  refracting  telescope  in  use  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  while 
about  thirty  larger  telescopes  are  mounted  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Since  all  of  these  instruments  are  north  of  -{-35°  nearly  one  quarter 
of  the  entire  sky,  and  that  containing  many  objects  of  the  greatest 
interest,  has  never  been  studied  by  a  refractor  of  the  highest  grade. 
For  both  these  reasons  an  excellent  opportunity  is  affiorded  to  add  to 
astronomical  discovery  by  the  erection  of  a  telescope  of  lai^e  size  at 
this  station.  It  is  hoped  that  patrons  of  astronomy  will  consider  the 
advantages  of  erecting  a  large  telescope  where  it  witt  be  kept  con- 
stantly at  work,  where  the  sky  is  clear  a  large  part  of  the  3*ear, 
where  the  condition  of  the  air  is  probably  more  favorable  than  at 
any  other  existing  observatory,  and  where  a  large  part  of  the  sky 
could  be  examined  for  the  first  time  under  such  satisfactory 
conditions. 

Photographs  have  not  yet  been  obtained  with  the  thirteen-inch  tele- 
scope, but  it  is  hoped  that  its  advantages  for  this  kind  of  work  will 
be  as  great  as  for  visual  observations.  '  The  expense  of  establishing 
this  station  was  much  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  since  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  a  stone  dwelling-house  for  the  observers.  A  con- 
siderable advance  from  the  future  income  of  the  fund  has  accordingly 
been  required.  Important  aid  was  rendered  to  the  expedition  by 
many  residents  in  Peru.  Mr.  MacCord,  Superintendent  of  the  Mol- 
lendo  Railway,  should  be  especially  mentioned  for  his  hospitality  to 
the  observers  who  resided  with  him  while  the  new  house  was  in  pro- 
cess of  erection.  Without  his  aid  the  establishment  of  the  station 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult.  Two  interesting  expeditions 
have  been  made  in  Peru.  One  of  them  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son, American  Minister  to  Bolivia,  was  to  Tiahuanuco  and  the  sacred 
islands  of  the  Incas  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  led  to  results  of  much 
archaeological  interest.  The  other  was  to  the  summit  of  Rl  Misti,  a 
nearly  extinct  volcano  about  nineteen  thousand  feet  high. 
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The  Time  Ball  dropped  correctly  on  285  week  days.  It  is  probable 
that  this  department  of  the  work  of  the  Observatory  will  be  abandoned 
shortly  since  similar  signals  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory 
are  now  offered  to  the  public  through  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

Telegraphic  Announcements, — The  distribution  of  telegraphic  an- 
nouncements of  discovery  has  been  continued  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Ritchie.  During  the  year  telegrams  concerning  the  discovery 
of  nineteen  asteroids  and  seven  comets,  and  others  relating  to  two 
orbits  and  to  four  positions  of  comets  have  been  sent  out,  requiring 
in  all  624  telegrams  and  12  cable  messages. 

Publications,  —  The  zone  catalogue  of  stars  between  the  declina- 
tions -{-bb**  10'  and  -|-49°  50'  has  been  printed,  and  the  introduction 
has  been  sent  to  the  printer,  as  stated  above  in  describing  the  work 
done  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rogers.  This  catalogue,  with 
its  introduction,  will  form  Volume  XV.,  Part  II.,  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Observatory.  Volume  XIX.,  Part  II.,  will  be  completed  by  the 
publication  of  a  discussion  of  atmospheric  refraction,  the  materials 
for  which  are  derived  from  photographic  observations.  This  work 
has  been  in  progress  during  the  year,  but  is  not  yet  fully  ready  for 
printing.  Volume  XXI.,  Pail  II.,  mentioned  last  year  as  about  to 
be  published,  has  been  printed  and  distributed.  It  contains  the  ob- 
servations of  the  New  England  Meteorological  Societ}''  for  1889,  with 
essays  by  officers  of  the  Society  on  climate  and  sea  breezes.  Volume 
XXin.,  Part  I.,  containing  a  description  of  the  observations  with 
the  meridian  photometer  in  the  years  1882  to  1888,  inclusive,  has 
also  been  printed  and  distributed.  Volume  XXIV.,  containing  the 
catalogue  of  20,982  stars  derived  from  these  observations,  which 
was  printed  last  3'ear,  has  since  been  distributed.  Volume  XXV.  is 
not3'et  undertaken.  Volume  XXVI.,  Part  I.,  which  contains  a  de- 
scription and  discussion  of  the  observations  made  with  the  Bache 
photographic  telescope  during  the  years  1885  to  1889,  has  been  com- 
pleted;  and  Volume  XXVII.,  printed  last  year,  has  likewise  been 
distributed.  It  forms  part  of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial,  and  con- 
tains a  catalogue  of  the  spectra  of  10,347  stars,  to  be  known  as  the 
Draper  Catalogue.  Volume  XXX.,  Part  I.,  also  printed  last  year, 
has  been  distributed,  as  has  Part  II.,  of  the  same  volume,  more 
recentl}'  printed.  The  whole  volume  forms  a  continuation  of  Volume 
XX.,  and  contains  meteorological  observations  made  at  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatory  during  the  years  1889  and  1890,  with  a  summary  of  ob- 
servations for  the  five  years  ending  with  1890.  Volume  XXXI., 
Part  I.,  will  soon  appear,  130  pages  being  already  in  type.     It  forms 
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Astronomical  Expedition  to  Peru.    By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid.  x.  105. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  New  Variables  in  Aquarius  and  Delphinua. 
By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid.  x.  106. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Camelopardalis.    By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid.  x.  152. 

The  New  Red  Star  in  Auriga.   By  M.  Fleming.   English  Mechanic,  liii.  50. 

Objects  of  Interest  on  SpectiTun  Plates  and  Two  New  Variable  Stars  in 
Perseus.    By  M.  Fleming.     Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxxvi.  163. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  New  Variable  Stars  in  Aquarius,  Del- 
phinus,  and  Camelopardalis.    By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid,  cxxvii.  5. 

New  Planetary  Nebula.  DM.  —.12°  1172.  By  M.  Fleming.  Sidereal 
Messenger,  x.  240. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  New  Variable  Star  in  Sagittarius,  R.  A. 
19^  61. 8«  Dec.  — 42°  7'.  By  M.  Fleming.  Astronomische  Nachrichten, 
cxxviii.  11. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  New  Variable  Star  in  Lacerta.  DM. 
+89°  4851.    By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid,  cxxviii.  121. 

Aid  to  Astronomical  Research.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Reprinted  in 
Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  473. 

Close  Binary  Stars.    By  Edward  C.  Pickering.    Sidereal  Messenger,  x.  5. 

A  Fifth  Type  of  Stellar  Spectra.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  cxxvii.  1. 

The  Discovery  of  Double  Stars  by  Means  of  their  Spectra.  By  Edward 
C  Pickering.    Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxxvii.  155. 

Spectrum  of  p  Lyrae.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomische  Nach- 
richten, cxxviii,  39.    Reprinted  in  The  Observatory,  xiv.  341. 

The  Draper  Catalogue.    By  Edward  C.  Pickering.    Nature,  xliv.  223. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  usual  courses  of  iustruetiou  have  been 
given  at  the  Museum  in  Zoology  bj-  Professor  Mark,  Dr.  Slade,  and 
Mr.  Parker,  assisted  in  the  Laboratory  work  by  Messrs.  W.  M.  Wood- 
worth,  Ritter,  and  Hubbard. 

Professors  Whitney,  Shaler,  and  Davis,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff  gave 
courses  of  instruction  in  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Physical  Geography, 
and  Petrography.  Messrs.  Harris,  J.  B.  Woodwortli,  Cobb,  and  Tarr 
were  the  Assistants  in  the  Undergraduate  instruction  of  the  Geological 
Department. 

Professor  Farlow's  report  upon  the  Botanical  part  of  the  introduc- 
tory course  of  Natural  History  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
Botanical  Department. 
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The  Geological  Section  of  the  Museum  has  been  occapied  darii 
the  past  year,  and  its  laboratories  and  lecture  room  have  be 
found  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  No  progress  has  as  yet  te 
made  in  the  equipment  of  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Moseoi 
but  the  rooms  are  used  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  Exhil 
tion  Rooms  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo61ogy  and  the  Botanic 
and  Mineralogical  Collections  of  the  University  Museum. 

An  extensive  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Newport  Marine  Ls 
oratory,  so  tliat  there  is  now  ample  accommodation  for  eight  advano 
students,  beside  tlie  space  occupied  by  myself  and  assistant.  Adc 
tional  room  is  thus  provided  for  the  housing  of  books,  drawings,  ai 
other  records  in  use  at. the  Laboratory.  Messrs.  Woodworth,  Dave 
port,  Smith,  Ward,  Nickerson,  and  Lucas  s|>ent  some  time  at  tl 
Newport  Laboratory,  either  collecting  material  for  future  investig 
tion  or  carrying  on  special  work  on  the  embryology  of  Annelid 
Bryozoa,  and  Acalephs.  Mr.  Woodworth  also  passed  a  few  days  i 
New|)ort  before  the  oi^ening  of  the  season  in  putting  the  Laboratoi 
in  order  for  work. 

We  have  to  thank  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald,  United  States  F\t 
Commissioner,  for  facilities  granted  our  students  in  connection  wit 
their  work  by  the  Fish  Commission  Station  at  Wood's  IIoll. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  Exhibition  Rooms  beyond  tt 
additions  made  to  fill  gaps  existing  in  our  series.  The  collectioi 
open  to  the  public  remain  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  the  intera 
in  the  exhibit  does  not  appear  to  diminish,  judging  from  the  cob 
stantly  increasing  number  of  visitors. 

The  Pacific  Room  is  little  by  little  preparing  for  exhibition,  and 
hope  to  open  it  to  the  public  as  soon  as  we  can  make  a  reasoDabl 
interesting  exhibit  of  the  fauna  of  some  of  its  groups  of  islands.  W 
have  been  for  some  time  accumulating  collections  from  the  Sandwic 
Islands,  the  Galapagos,  and  the  Feejee  Islands. 

The  most  important  addition  to  our  Exhibition  Rooms  has  been  tfa 
mounted  skeleton  of  the  fine  Sperm  Whale,  obtained  through  Pre 
fessor  Ward,  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  This  skeleton  has  bee 
suspended  from  tlie  roof  of  the  large  Exhibition  Room  devoted  to  tli 
Systematic  Collection  of  Vertebrates,  and  finds  its  place  nataraU 
by  the  side  of  the  two  other  large  skeletons  of  whales  similari 
placed. 

The  magnificent  series  of  Pampas  Fossils  obtained  by  Professc 
Ward  have  been  mounted  by  him  and  safely  moved  to  Cambridg 
from  Rochester.  They  occupy  a  part  of  the  central  floor  space  c 
the  rooms  devoted  to  the  Tertiary  Faunae.  A  few  other  specimen 
of  extinct  Vertebrates  have  been  moved  to  the  same  rooms,  so  that  a 
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soon  as  the  specimens  are  labelled  it  will  be  possible  to  open  two  of 
the  Palaeontological  Exhibition  Rooms  to  the  public.  They  will, 
however,  contain  at  first  only  a  small  part  of  the  collections  they  are 
intended  to  house. 

The  collections  of  the  Museum  continue  in  good  condition.  Owing 
to  Dr.  Hagen's  prolonged  ill-health  he  has  been  able  to  give  but  little 
time  to  the  Museum,  and  has  been  unable  to  make  his  usual  report. 
The  collections  have  been  kept  in  excellent  condition,  but  of  course, 
owing  to  his  absence,  they  could  not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
specialists  as  has  always  been  the  case  heretofore. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histor}*  of  New  York, 
has  returned  the  collection  of  Muridae  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
for  study. 

Professor  Harrison  Allen  of  PhiladelpUia  has  returned  the  collection 
of  Bats  sent  to  aid  him  in  the  preparation  of  a  monograph  on  the 
family  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Messrs.  Scott  and  Osborn  have  returned  an  additional  invoice  of  the 
collection  of  Western  Fossils  lent  to  them. 

Professor  S.  I.  Smith  of  New  Haven  has  returned  the  part  of  thp 
'^  Blake  "  Crustacea  remaining  in  his  possession. 

Professor  Solas  of  Dublin  has  sent  back  a  few  of  the  types  of  the 
^^  Blake  "  and  other  Sponges. 

Messrs.  Scudder  and  McMurrich  have  returned  drawings  of  Lepi- 
doptera  and  of  Actiniae  which  had  been  lent  to  them  for  examination. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  a  num- 
ber of  Palaeozoic  Crinoids ;  from  Mr.  Charles  Chilton,  a  collection 
of  New  Zealand  Crustacea  ;  from  the  Zoological  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  a  collection  of  P'ishes  and  Invertebrates  from 
the  Kara  Sea  made  by  the  Expedition  of  the  **  Dijmphna"  ;  from  the 
Paris  Museum,  a  collection  of  Deep-sea  Fishes,  mainly  from  the  '*  Tra- 
vailleur  '*  and  *'  Talisman  *'  Expeditions  ;  from  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Gor- 
don, an  interesting  collection  of  Lepidoptera  from  Central  China ;  and 
from  Lieut.  Commanding  J.  F.  Moser,  a  collection  of  Corals  from  the 
submarine  cable  between  Key  West  and  Havana,  illustrating  the  rate 
of  growth  of  corals.     (See  the  Museum  Bulletin,  Vol.  XX.  No.  2.) 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  purchased  from  Professor  Ward  we 
have  also  Oiled  a  few  gaps  in  our  collection  of  Reptiles,  mainly  for 
the  Exhibitions  Rooms. 

With  the  exception  of  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  Paguridae  of  the 
^^  Blake  **  Expedition,  for  which  the  Museum  is  indebted  to  Professor 
Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  the  ^^ Blake"  publications  and  collections 
remain  in  the  same  state  as  last  year.  The  report  of  Professor  Milne- 
Edwards  is  accompanied  by  twelve  beautifully  executed  plates*     Tbi^oi 
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full  knowledge  of  how  small  a  return  we  were  able  to  make  for  these 
magnificent  publications. 

Last  fall  I  was  invited  by  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald,  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commissioner,  to  take  charge  of  a  deep-sea  dredgiug  expedition 
off  the  coasts  of  Central  America  and  of  Mexico.  With  the  consent 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  "  Albatross,"  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Z.  L.  Tanner,  commanding,  was  ordered  to  Panama,  where  I 
joined  her  in  February.  Our  cruise  extended  from  Panama  to  Cocos 
Island,  thence  south  toward  Malpelo,  and  back  to  Panama.  Our  sec- 
ond cruise  ran  from  Panama  to  Galera  Point,  thence  to  the  Galapa- 
gos, and  from  there  to  Acapulco  ;  and  in  May  I  left  the  expedition  at 
Guayamas,  after  a  short  exploration  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
letters  written  on  the  voyage  to  Colonel  McDonald  give  a  preliminary 
account  of  this  trip  ;  they  have  been  published  in  the  Museum  Bulletin 
(Vol.  XXI.  No.  4),  and  a  more  extended  account  of  the  expedition 
is  in  preparation.  The  collections  made  have  arrived  safely  at  Wash- 
ington and,  with  the  consent  of  Colonel  McDonald,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  the  results  in  the  Memoirs  and 
Bulletins  of  the  Museum.  The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly 
agreed  to  work  up  the  collections :  Professor  S.  F.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Peabody,  the  Hydroids ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  the  Mollusks ;  Mr.  C.  B. 
Davenport,  the  Bryozoa ;  Professor  Faxon,  the  Crustacea ;  Dr.  C. 
Hartlaub,  the  Comatulae ;  Professor  W.  E.  Hoyle,  the  Cephalopods ; 
Mr.  S.  Garman,  the  Fishes ;  Dr.  Goes,  the  Foraminifera ;  Dr.  R.  von 
Lendenfeld,  the  Phosphorescent  Organs  of  Fishes;  Professor  Lud- 
wig,  the  Ilolothurians ;  Professor  Liitken,  the  Ophiarans ;  Dr.  John 
Murray,  the  s^Tecimcns  of  the  bottom  ;  Professor  Mark,  the  Actinians ; 
Mr.  W.  Percy  Sladen,  the  Starfishes;  Professor  Studer,  the  Gor- 
gonians ;  Dr.  W.  M.  Woodworth,  the  Planarians ;  and  Dr.  H.  V. 
Wilson,  the  Si)onges.  I  shall  myself  undertake  the  general  account 
of  the  Pelagic  Fauna,  the  Acalephs,  and  the  Sea  Urchins.  The 
groups  forming  the  remainder  of  the  collection  will  probably  be  dis- 
tributed during  the  coming  winter. 

Twice  before  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  making  an  exploration  of 
the  deep  waters  of  the  Pacific  off  Panama.  Once  my  plans  were  dis- 
arranged by  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Chili  and  Peru,  and 
three  years  ago,  when  the  *' Albatross"  was  on  her  way  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  I  was  unable  to  meet  her  at  Panama,  although 
she  was  detained  there  for  a  time  by  the  Fish  Commissioner  in  hopes 
I  might  be  able  to  join  the  ship  before  she  left  for  the  Galapagos. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  express  my  obligations  to  Colonel  McDonald  for 
having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  the  *' Albatross" 
on  her  second  cruise,  and  of  carrying  on  the  exploratvoiia  oC  \k^  "^"^^^V 
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Of  the  Bulletin.  —  Vol.  XX.     [Complete.] 

No.  2.  On  the  Rate  of  Growth  of  Corals.  By  A.  Agassiz.  pp.  4. 
4  plates.     August,  1890. 

No.  3.  Preliminary  Account  of  the  Fossil  Mammals  from  the  White 
River  and  Loup  Fork  Formations.  Part  II.  Camivora  and  Artiodactyla, 
by  W.  B.  Scott.  Perissodactyla,  by  H.  F.  Osbom.  pp.  36.  3  plates. 
November,  1890. 

No.  4.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XIX.  Crista- 
tella:  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Individual  in  the  Colony.  By 
C.  B.  Davenport,    pp.  62.     11  plates.     November,  1890. 

No.  6.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XX.  The  Eyes 
in  Blind  Crayfishes.    By  G.  H.  Parker,    pp.  12.    1  plate.    November,  1890. 

No.  6.  Notice  of  Calamocrinus  Diomedae,  a  New  Stalked  Crinoid  from 
the  Galapagos,  dredged  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  **  Albatross.^* 
By  A.  Agassiz.     pp.  4.    December,  1890. 

No.  7.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXI.  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  in  Limax  maximus. 
By  Annie  P.  Henchman,    pp.  40.     10  plates.    December,  1890. 

No.  8.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXII.  The 
Parietal  Eye  in  some  Lizards  from  the  Western  United  States.  By  W.  E. 
Ritter.     pp.  20.    4  plates.    January,  1801. 

Vol.  XXI.     [Complete.] 

No.  1.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXTV.  Con- 
tributions to  the  Morphology  of  the  Turbellaria.  I.  On  the  Structure  of 
Phagoeata  gracilis,  Leidy.  By  W.  M.  Woodworth.  pp.  44.  4  plates. 
April,  1891. 

No.  2.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXV.  The 
Compound  Eyes  in  Crustaceans.  By  G.  H.  Parker,  pp.  98.  10  plates. 
May,  1891. 

No.  3.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXVI.  On 
some  Points  in  the  Morphology  and  Histology  of  Sipunculus  nudus,  L. 
By  n.  B.  Ward.    pp.  42.    3  plates.     May,  1891. 

No.  4.  Three  letters  from  Alexander  Agassiz  to  the  Hon.  Marshall 
McDonald,  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of  Central 
America  to  the  Galapagos,  to  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
California,  carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  *'  Albatross.^' 
pp.  16.    June,  1891. 

No.  5.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXVTI.  The 
Development  of  the  Pronephros  and  Segmental  Duct  in  Amphibia.  By 
H.  H.  Field,    pp.  140.    8  plates.    June  [August],  1891. 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 
Cambridge,  October  1, 1891. 
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Another  small  collection  was  brought  from  the  ancient  pile-structures 
of  Lake  Neuchatel  in  1859  by  another  revered  teacher,  Louis 
Agassiz,  whose  assistant  I  was  at  that  time.  Well  do  I  remember 
that  little  collection  arranged  in  a  corner  case  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  early  conditions 
of  man  as  part  of  the  great  collection  planned  by  Agassiz  for  the 
comparative  study  of  animal  life.  Had  not  Mr.  Peabody  made  his 
gift  for  a  special  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnolog}-,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  the  development  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  that  part  relating  to  man  would  have  had  a  vigorous  growth 
from  the  seed  planted  by  Agassiz  when  he  brought  these  specimens 
from  Neuchatel  to  be  a  part  of  his  museum.  Soon  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Agassiz,  with  the  true  scientific  spirit, 
gave  to  its  cabinets  all  appropriate  material  from  his  collections  ;  and 
since  that  time  this  Museum  has  received  from  the  other  such  objects 
as  are  more  in  place  in  our  cases  than  in  its  own.  Now  the  two 
museums  are  fast  approaching  each  other  both  intellectually  and 
materially ;  for  while  the  study  of  general  zoology  is  more  and  more 
leading  to  the  study  of  anthropology,  the  separate  buildings  will 
before  long  be  united,  when  the  collections  illustrative  of  zoology, 
geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  anthropology  will  form  a  great 
University  Museum. 

To  further  review  the  past  of  the  Peabody  Museum  would  be  to 
review  the  whole  subject  of  American  archaeology  and  ethnology  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  so  closely  identified  is  this  Museum  with  many 
phases  of  its  development.  It  has,  moreover,  taken  its  full  share  in 
the  work  of  introducing  scientific  methods  of  arrangement  into  the 
heterogeneous  collections  of  antiquities  and  of  curios  from  uncivilized 
peoples.  These  scientific  methods  of  research  and  arrangement  are 
now  producing  results  of  importance,  and  many  of  these  results  are 
shown  in  our  halls.  Here  the  specimens  are  so  arranged  that  a  com- 
parative study  can  be  made  of  the  beginning  and  development  of 
primitive  art  among  peoples  in  various  stages  of  culture ;  while  the 
osteological  collection  furnishes  material  for  the  study  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  each  people  and  the  racial  connection  of  one  to 
another. 

Seventeen  years  ago  when  1  was  first  called  as  the  successor  of  my 
honored  and  lamented  predecessor,  Jeffries  Wyman,  to  the  charge  of 
the  Museum,  its  collections  had  during  the  eight  years  then  passed 
outgrown  the  few  cases  in  the  Anatomical  Laboratory,  and  were 
arranged  in  the  upper  gallery  of  Boylston  Hall.  At  that  time  there 
were  several  important  collections  in  the  Museum,  and  with  these  for 
study  and  inspiration  the  incentive  was  great  to  develop  it  on  a 
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may  be  applied.  It  would  in  no  way  conflict  with  my  wishes  if  those  who  have 
the  disposition  of  the  income  of  this  f  nnd  should  in  their  discretion  decide  to 
allow  the  income  to  accumulate  for  one  or  more  years  in  order  more  fully  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  trust.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  this  may  be  desir- 
able either  for  the  equipment  of  an  expedition  for  exploration,  the  purchase  of 
collections,  or  for  some  other  purposes  within  the  scope  of  the  trust.  But  I 
request  that,  whether  the  income  be  expended  as  it  accrues  or  be  allowed  thus  to 
accumulate  for  future  use,  a  vote  of  the  Trustees  setting  forth  the  disposition 
of  it  be  entered  upon  their  records  as  often  as  once  yearly." 

The  liberal  provision  of  this  memorial  fund  will  enable  us  to  take 
advantage  of  many  opportunities  for  increasing  the  collections,  as 
with  this  money  ready  at  hand  it  will  be  possible  from  time  to  time  to 
do  a  little  digging  or  to  purchase  a  small  collection  of  special  import- 
ance. Our  gratitude  is  due  Mr.  Roger  Wolcott  for  the  conditions  of 
the  gift  as  well  as  for  the  gift  itself. 

To  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman  of  New  York  we  are  indebted  for  a  gift 
of  $500,  and  to  Mr.  James  H.  Jones  of  New  York  for  $100.  These 
sums  I  have  used  in  a  little  special  work  in  Tennessee  and  in  the  ex- 
amination of  a  small  burial-place  of  the  Indians  on  Cape  Cod.  Mrs. 
Zelia  Nuttall  has  kindly  remembered  our  needs  while  abroad  by  con- 
tributing $100,  which  has  been  applied  to  printing  expenses.  Major 
William  S.  Beebe  of  Connecticut  has  given  $250  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  collection  of  copper  implements  from  Mexico,  Mrs.  Baylies 
has  continued  her  annual  contribution  of  $25,  and  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  have  contributed  $35  to  the 
Museum. 

The  lack  of  greater  means  for  special  research  during  the  year  has 
been  severely  felt,  as  we  have  lost  opportunities  for  the  exploration 
of  several  very  important  places  which  I  had  hoped  would  be 
thoroughly  examined  under  our  direction.  The  demand  for  "  relics" 
is  now  so  great,  owing  to  the  many  collectors  in  the  field  and  the  high 
prices  which  they  pay  for  stone  implements,  ornaments,  pipes,  and 
pottery,  that  a  place  where  there  is  a  liklihood  of  obtaining  such 
relics  of  the  past  is  soon  dug  over  by  parties  who  furnish  the  market 
with  such  specimens.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  a  scientific  spirit  seldom 
actuates  such  work.  In  order  that  we  may  take  advantage  of  good 
opportunities  as  they  occur  and  carry  on  the  work  in  a  proper  manner, 
it  is  greatly  desired  that  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  be  added  to 
our  annual  income.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  regular  income 
for  all  purposes  of  the  Museum  is  onlj-  a  little  over  two  thousand 
dollars  and  that  with  this  sum  we  are  obliged  to  care  for  the  large 
Museum  building,  provide  heat,  light,  and  water,  pay  our  express  and 
postage  and  all  incidentals  of  Museum  administration.  It  can  be 
readily  seen,  therefore,  that  for  the  increase  of  collections  and  their 
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field  under  m}*  direction.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Cook,  a  private 
student  who  has  by  my  advice  entered  the  Scientific  School  as  a 
special  student,  was  sent  to  the  Serpent  Mound  and  to  Fort  Hill  in 
Ohio.  At  the  latter  place  he  assisted  in  exploration  and  received 
practical  instruction  in  surveying  by  aiding  in  the  survey  of  Fort  Hill, 
preparatory  for  a  model  of  that  ancient  fortification.  Mr.  Saville,  a 
student-assistant  holding  the  Visiting-Committee  Fellowship,  passed 
a  short  time  in  the  exploration  of  an  Indian  burial-place  near  North 
Tmro  on  Cape  Cod,  and  then  went  to  Fort  Hill  to  carry  on  excava- 
tions and  to  take  a  number  of  photographs  for  the  Museum.  On  his 
return  from  Ohio  he  gave  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  outfit  for 
the  Honduras  Expedition.  This  expedition  he  has  accompanied  as 
assistant  in  special  charge  of  the  archaeological  work,  for  which 
he  is  fitted  by  several  seasons'  work  in  Ohio  under  my  direction, 
and  by  his  work  in  Yucatan  last  winter  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Owens,  a  graduate  student  in  the 
Museum,  after  a  winter's  work  in  the  Laboratory  passed  the  summer 
at  the  Moki  pueblo  in  Arizona,  as  an  assistant  with  Dr.  Fewkes  of 
the  Hemenwaj'  Expedition.  He  returned  to  the  Museum  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  College  term,  is  this  3'ear  the  holder  of  the  Hemenway 
Fellowship,  and  has  accompanied  the  Honduras  Expedition  as  execu- 
tive ofiScer  and  archaeological  assistant.  Mr.  Gerrodette,  the  new 
and  third  gi'aduate  student  is  engaged  in  laboratory  work,  and  is 
assisting  me  in  the  care  of  the  many  specimens  arriving  at  Cambridge 
for  the  Exposition.  Miss  Fletcher,  the  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship, 
has  been  since  last  April  living  with  the  Nez  Perc^  Indians  in  Idaho, 
where  she  has  been  engaged  as  a  government  ofiScer  in  allotting  lands 
in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of  that  tribe.  While  thus  occupied  she 
has  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  the  customs  of  the  Indians,  to 
study  their  history,  their  legends  and  their  mythology,  and  to  collect 
many  objects  for  the  Museum.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  note 
that  a  series  of  papers  by  Miss  Fletcher  is  soon  to  be  published  in  the 
Centur}'  Magazine.  In  these  articles  she  will  make  known  much  that 
she  has  learned  of  the  Indian  character  and  customs  during  the  many 
years  she  has  passed  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West.  Mrs. 
Nuttall  is  still  in  Europe  where  she  is  actively  engaged  in  pursuing 
her  researches  in  relation  to  ancient  Mexican  civilization,  a^id  has 
recently  collected  some  important  material  for  a  third  number  of  her 
series  on  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  sketch  that  great  activity  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  year  in  many  directions ;  and  I  may  also  allude  to 
several  researches  under  my  direction  which,  while  specially  connected 
with  the  Columbian  Exposition,  are  important  in  advancing  American 
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and  with  the  privilege  of  bringing  to  the  Museum  one  half  of  the 
collection  obtained  by  our  explorations  of  the  ancient  cities  and 
burial-places  within  the  borders  of  the  country.  This  important 
decree  is  issued  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  research  and  it  can  but 
result  in  great  benefit  to  Honduras  by  arousing  an  enlightened  interest 
in  her  antiquities.  Many  material  benefits  to  the  country  will  also 
follow  from  our  annual  expeditions.  On  our  part  we  expect  to  dis- 
cover much  of  importance  relating  to  that  strange  ruined  city  known 
as  Copan,  with  its  immense  buildings  of  stone,  its  many  carved  mono- 
liths with  human  figures  in  high  relief,  and  strange  hieroglyphs  which 
must  yield  their  meaning  to  the  students  who  are  now  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  their  interpretation.  It  will  be  for  us  to  collect 
and  preserve  all  such  material,  so  that  by  means  of  specimens,  photo- 
graphs, and  casts  we  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  student  with  the 
necessary  means  for  this  study.  We  also  hope  to  learn  many  details 
relating  to  the  position  and  structure  of  the  buildings  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  monoliths  and  accompanying  blocks  of  stone,  prob- 
ably the  gods  and  altars  of  the  people.  Many  a  deep  problem  of  the 
past  has  been  solved  by  the  pick  and  spade,  guided  by  minds  trained 
in  scientific  research,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  after 
careful  and  long-continued  excavation  and  study  among  these  ruins 
and  the  adjacent  territory  some  ray  of  light  may  break  in  upon  the 
history  of  this  unknown  city  and  its  mysterious  builders.  By  the 
liberality  of  several  friends  the  money  deemed  necessary  for  this 
year's  work,  which  must  be  largely  preparatory  for  that  of  the  follow- 
ing years,  has  already  been  given.  The  expedition  has  been  organized 
and  thoroughly  equipped  for  six  mouths'  work  in  Copan  and  is  already 
on  its  way.  Much  to  my  regret  my  other  duties  will  not  permit  me  to 
personally  lead  the  expedition  this  year.  The  full  organization  of  the 
expedition  for  the  present  season's  work  is  as  follows :  F.  W.  Putnam, 
director;  C.  P.  Bowditch  and  F.  C.  Lowell,  special  committee  of 
the  Museum ;  M.  H.  Saville,  scientific  assistant ;  J.  G.  Owens, 
executive  ofiQcer;  H.  W.  Price,  resident  agent;  Gorgonio  Lopez, 
foreman,  with  his  son  and  brother  as  special  workmen.  In  organ- 
izing and  equipping  this  expedition  we  have  received  very  important 
assistance  and  advice  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay  of  England,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  Copan,  where  he  has  spent  more  time  than  any 
other  investigator  and  has  taken  moulds  of  many  of  the  monoliths 
and  altars  for  his  comparative  study  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  Central 
America.  Through  his  kind  cooperation  we  have  secured  the  serviced 
of  Mr.  Price  who  was  with  him  in  similar  work  at  Palenque,  and  of 
the  three  members  of  the  Lopez  family  of  Guatemala  who  were  his 
assistants  in  Copan. 
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tains  a  number  of  leaf-shaped  implements  showing  considerable 
weathering,  and  among  them  is  the  largest  chipped  implement  I  have 
ever  seen  from  New  England.  The  other  is  a  fine  series  of  stone 
implements  and  ornaments  principally  from  the  vicinity  of  Fall  River. 
These  specimens  were  collected  during  the  past  few  years  by  Mr. 
Allan  Cook  who  has  entered  the  Museum  as  a  private  student,  and  as 
a  pledge  of  his  devotion  has  presented  his  entire  private  collection  to 
the  Museum. 

By  the  kindness  of  Surgeon  Billings,  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical 
Museum,  we  have  been  furnished  with  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
anthropological  laboratory  in  the  form  of  an  apparatus  for  holding 
skulls  in  such  a  manner  that  their  correct  outlines  can  be  drawn  on  a 
plate  of  varnished  glass  b}'  means  of  the  periglyph,  and  Dr.  J.  C. 
McConnell  has  presented  the  Museum  with  a  periglyph  that  he  made 
expressly  to  accompany  the  apparatus. 

Publications.  —  During  the  year  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  annual  reports  were  printed  and  issued  under  one  cover. 
Numbers  II.  and  III.  of  the  Special  Papers  have  also  been  printed. 
Number  II.  is  an  account  of  the  Karankawa  Indians  by  Dr.  Albert 
S.  Gatschet,  with  a  vocabulary  largelj'  obtained  from  the  late  Mrs. 
Oliver  of  Lynn.  The  incidents  leading  to  this  fortunate  preservation 
of  a  now  extinct  language  of  a  tribe  of  Texan  Indians  are  narrated 
in  the  paper,  which  also  contains  an  historical  account  of  the  tribe. 
Number  III.  of  the  Papers  is  by  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  and  is  an  in- 
structive and  exhaustive  discussion  of  a  singular  weapon  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  the  Atlatl,  which,  originally  designed  as  a  spear- 
thrower,  became  in  time  a  ceremonial  object  of  great  importance. 
Mrs.  Nuttall  in  her  clear  and  comprehensive  way  has  followed  the 
various  forms  of  the  implement  as  shown  in  the  Mexican  picture 
writing,  and  in  the  ancient  Mexican  sculptures,  and  has  incidentally 
treated  of  other  interesting  matters  relating  to  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
This  paper  is  illustrated  by  three  plates  from  drawings  made  under 
Mrs.  Nuttall's  direction  in  Dresden  and  generously  furnished  to  the 
Museum. 

The  Visiting  Committee  appointed  by  the  Overseers  has  continued 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Museum  and  has  held 
several  meetings  during  the  year  for  the  consideration  of  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  Museum  aud  the  means  for  its  advancement.  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  and  the  preceding  report  that  their  efforts  have 
been  helpful  to  the  Museum  in  many  ways. 
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While  most  of  the  casts  ordered  are  Assy riaD,.  there  are  also  repro- 
ductions of  many  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabic,  Hittite,  and  Per- 
sian monuments.  These  occupy  more  than  half  of  our  apace  for 
exhibition. 

We  have  received  by  purchase  a  lot  of  BabyloniaivAssyrian  en- 
graved seals  and  several  collections  of  cuneiform  tablets,  ^  With  these 
have  been  incorporated  six  tablets  given  to  the  University  by  Miss  E. 
F.  Mason,  and  two  collections  belonging  to  the  Divinity  School,  one 
of  these  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

From  Egypt  we  have  twenty-five  stones  with  mortuary  inscriptions 
in  the  Cufic  character,  several  of  which  belong  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  of  our  era. 

There  is  likewise  an  interesting  small  collection  of  manuscripts, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and  we  have  just  received  a  lot  of  forty- 
six  Arabic  manuscripts,  several  of  which  are  of  considerable  age  and 
value.     There  has  not  been  time  to  prepare  these  for  exhibition. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  collecting  Semitic  coins.  Among 
these  are  fine  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  shekel  and  half  shekel. 

Of  Photographs  we  have  many  hundreds,  illustrating  Semitic 
scenery,  architecture,  and  manners  and  customs.  About  two  hundred 
are  on  exhibition,  but  many  of  these  will  now  have  to  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  casts. 

The  collection  has  just  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  lot  of 
Babylonian,  Moabitc,  Arabic,  and  Persian  casts,  which  are  among 
the  finest  in  our  possession.  Some  of  these  will  require  special  cases 
because  they  are  figures  in  the  round  and  should,  therefore,  be  seen 
on  all  sides. 

The  Museum  has  been  enriched  by  friends  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
have  given  many  small  but  interesting  objects.  The  kindness  of  the 
authorities  of  the  museums  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  deserves 
special  mention. 

The  work  of  arranging  the  objects  and  prepanng  labels  occupied 
much  time  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1890-91.  Some  of  the  shorter 
of  these  labels  are  to  be  replaced  by  longer  ones.  The  new  manu- 
scripts are  also  to  be  studied  and  described.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
issue  a  catalogue  of  the  collections. 

On  May  13,  1891,  the  Museum  was  formally  opened.  Addresses 
were  made  on  the  occasion  by  the  President  of  the  Universit}-,  by  Mr. 
Schiff,  and  by  the  professors  of  the  Semitic  Department.  The  collec- 
tion is  now  open  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  Museum  is  already  much  ufeed  in  illustrating  the  Semitic 
instruction  offered  in  the  University.  For  research  work  and  ac- 
quaintance  with   the   sources   casts   have  scarcely  less  value  than 
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originals.  The  Museum  attracts  also  mauy  visitors,  both  stadenta 
and  others. 

About  one  half  of  Mr.  Schiff 's  gift  remains  unexpended,  but  orders 
are  now  out  which  will  require  most  of  the  remainder. 

Of  the  $3000  placed  at  our  disposal  for  providing  the  gallery  with 
cases  only  about  $100  remain.  There  is  pressing  need  of  about  $1000 
more  to  make  the  special  cases  for  the  objects  in  the  round.  Some 
of  these  objects  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  wall  cases,  but  it 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  friend  will  provide  the  means  to  exhibit 
them  to  better  advantage. 

The  gallery  is  now  nearly  full  and  will  soon  be  crowded.     We  are, 

therefore,  confronted  with  the  problem  of  more  space.      UntU  this 

problem  shall  be  solved  we  shall  be  able  henceforth  to  purchase  only 

manuscripts  and  small  objects.     The  usefulness  of  the  Museum  for 

illustration  and  research  would  be  further  increased  if  the  Semitic 

lecture-rooms  and  the  Semitic  library  could  be  combined  with  it  under 

one  roof. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator. 
December  19,  1891. 


APPEKDIX. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Hbitst  PiCKBsnro  Walcott,  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of 

Athletic  Sports,  November  24,  1890. 
Clbment  Lawrencb  Smith,  Dean  of  Harvard  College  and  Member  of  the 

College  Administrative  Board,  February  9,  1891,  to  take  effect  June  24, 

1891. 
FsANCis  MiNOT,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

April  27,  1891,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1891. 
Adolphe  Cohn,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  May  12,  1891,  to  take  effect 

September  1,  1891. 

William  Burdelle  Bentley,  |  p^^ctors,  March  23,  1891. 

George  Philip  Wardner,       ) 

Henry  Willard  Williams,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  May  25,  1891,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1891. 
George  Pierce  Baker,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English,  June  1,  1891. 
WiNFiELD   Scott   Chaplin,   Chairman  of  the   Parietal  Committee,  June  28, 

1891. 
Harold  Whiting,  Instructor  in  Physics,  June  23,  1891. 
Charles  Prosper  Faonani,  Lecturer  on  the  Neif  Testament,  June  28,  1891. 
Winfield  Scott  Chaplin,  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 

Scientific  School,  September  29,  1891,  to  take  effect  October  1,  1891. 
Frank  Walter  Nicolson,  Instructor  in  Latin,  September  29,  1891. 
Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  September  29,  1891. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[UNLIMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.] 

JosiAH  RoYCE,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  for  fire  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1890,  October  22,  1890. 

Henry  Pickering  Walcott,  to  be  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  October  22,  1890. 

Robert  Swain  Morison,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  DiTinity  School,  October  22, 
1890. 

Adolphe  Cohn,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  French  for  five  years  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1890,  November  24,  1890. 

Henry  Warren  Torrey, 


Francis  James  Child, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Charles  Franklin  Dunbar, 
Crawford  Howell  Toy, 
George  Lincoln  Goodale, 


to  be  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Library 
for  three  years  from  January  1,  1891, 
December  8,  1890. 


to  be  Proctors,  October  1,  1890. 
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William  Burdellb  Bentlbt, 

Wilfred  Bolater, 

Frederick  Wesley  Dewart, 

Carl  Adolph  Ewald, 

Thomas  Walton  Galloway, 

Hehry  Hudson, 

Francis  Cleveland  Huntington, 

Frederick  Boyden  Jacobs, 

Charlbs  Louis  Mix, 

Franklin  Dixon  Peale, 

Edgar  Judson  Rich, 

Franklin  Chester  Southworth, 

Charles  Martin  Thayer, 

David  Clarence  Torrey, 

George  Philip  Wardner, 

Edward  Campbell  Beckett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Operative  Veterinsry  Sar^ry, 
October  8,  1890. 

Arthur  Astor  Carey,  to  be  Instmctor  in  English,  October  8,  1890. 

Edward  Stanley  Abbott,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  October  8,  1890. 

Henry  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  October  8,  1890. 

Frank  Stanley  Stebbins,  to  be  Proctor,  October  8,  1890. 

John  Wesley  Churchill,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution  in  the  Divinity  School, 
October  22,  1890. 

John  Baker  Swift,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Women,  October  22, 
1890. 

Frederick  Harold  Bailey,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  October  22,  1890. 

Frank  Burr  Mallory,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  October  22,  1890. 

Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  22,  1890. 

Robert  DbCourcy  Ward,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physical  Geography  and  Meteor- 
ology, October  22,  1890. 

Btron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  November  10,  1890. 

William  Forrest  Pillsbury,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  November  10, 
1890. 

William  Co  dm  an  Sturgis,  to  be  Assistant  in  Cryptogamic  Botany,  November 
10,  1890. 

William  Homer  Warren,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  November  10,  1890. 

Charles  Benedict  Davenport,  to  be  Proctor,  November  10,  1890. 

Maurice  Howe  Richardson,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regula- 
tion of  Atliletic  Sports,  November  24,  1890. 

Benjamin  Ives  Oilman,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Psychology  of  Music,  November 
24,  1890. 

Stanislas  Danion,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  November  24,  1890. 

Nathaniel  Thayer  Kidder,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  November  24,  1890. 

Albert  Henry  Tuttle,  to  be  Instructor  in  Entomology,  November  24, 1890. 

William  Gray,  |to  be  Trustees  of  the  Museum  o'  Fine  Arts, 

Henry  Lee,  V        December  22,  1890. 

William  Sturgis  Bioelow, -^ 

Henry  Cary  Badger,  to  be  Curator  of  Maps,  January  26,  1891. 

JOKATHAN  Bkace  Chittenuek.  ^^^  Proctors,  March  23.  1891. 

Charles  Rochester  Eastman,  ) 

John  George  Jack,  to  be  Arboretum  Lecturer,  April  \^,  \%S>\. 
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to  be  Members  of  the  Administratiye  Board 
of  Harvard  Colle^,  June  28,  1891. 


Henkt  Barnard  Kummel,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  Jane  8, 1891. 
Herbert  Nichols,  to  be  Assistant  in  Psychology,  June  8,  1891. 
WiNFiBLD  Scott  Nickerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  June  8,  1891. 
George  James  Peirce,  to  be  Assistant  In  Botany,  June  8,  1891. 
WiLUAM  Lyon  Phelps,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  8,  1891. 
Herbert  Maule  Richards,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  8,  1891. 
David  Ellsworth  Spencer,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  June  8,  1891. 
Joseph  Torre y,  Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  1891. 
Robert  DeCourcy  Ward,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physical  Greography  and  Meteor- 
ology, June  8,  1891. 
Lbwis  Gardner  Westgate,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  8,  1891. 
Jay  Backus  Woodwortu,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  8,  1891. 
LeBaron  Russell  Bkigos,         ] 
Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Charles  Joyce  White, 
George  Alonzo  Bartlett, 
William  Morris  Davis, 
William  Elwood  Byerly, 
Epuraim  Emerton. 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman, 
Silas  Marcus  Macvane, 
Freeman  Snow, 
John  Henry  Wright, 
Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce, 
Oliver  Whipple  Huntington, 
Morris  Hicky  Morgan, 
George  Lyman  Kittredge, 
Arthur  Richmond  Marsh. 
Winpield  Scott  Chaplin, 
Nathaniel  Soutiigate  Shaler, 
Henry  Barker  Hill, 
Edwin  Herbert  Hall, 
Hans  Carl  Gunther  von  Jagemann, 
Paul  Henry  Hanus, 
John  Eliot  Wolff, 
James  Mills  Peirce, 
William  Watson  Goodwin, 
George  Lincoln  Goodale, 
John  Trowbridge, 
Charles  Loring  Jackson, 
Edward  Laurens  Mark, 
Edward  Stevens  Sheldon, 
David  Gordon  Lyon, 
Edward  Cuanning, 
Frank  William  Taussig, 
Samuel  Silas  Curry,  to  be  Instructor  In  Elocution,  June  23,  1891. 
Herman  Wadsworth  Haley,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  September  29,  1891. 
Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  September  29,  1891. 

Edgar  Buckingham,  ^  ^  ^  Assistants  in  Physics,  September  29. 

George  Augustus  Chamberlain,  V         ^ggi 
Charles  Averell  Rich,  ) 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  June  23,  1891. 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Graduate  School,  June  23,  1891. 
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John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Ovarian  Tumors,  June  23,  1891. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  to  be   Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  23,  1891. 
Abxer  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  23,  1391. 
John  Baker  Swift,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Women,  June  28, 

1891. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  23,  1891. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oenito-urinaiy  Surgery, 

June  23,  1891.  

Francis  Augustine  Harris,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-legal  Examina- 
tions, June  23,  1891. 

William  Merritt  Conant,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  23, 
1891.  

Edward  Stanley  Abbott,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  23,  1891. 
William  Souier  Bryant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  23,  1891. 
John  Wheelock  Elliot,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  23,  1891. 
William  Carroll  Emerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1891. 
Frank  Bishop  Harrington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  23,  1891. 
Henry  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  June  23,  1891. 
Frank  Burr  Mallorv,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  Juno  23,  1891. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

June  23,  1891. 
John  Cummings  Munro,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  23,  1891. 
Edward  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  23,  1891. 
Charles  Locke  Scudder,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  23,  1891. 
Thomas  Foster  Sherman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  June  23, 

1891. 
Charles  Pratt  Strong,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  13,  1891. 
Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  23,  1891. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  23,  1891. 
Charles  Francis  Withinoton,  to  be  Assistant  In  Clinical  Medicine,  June  28, 

1891. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Secretary  of 

the  Medical  Faculty,  June  23,  1891. 


Frank  Burr  Mallory,  1  to  be  Assistants  in  Pathological  Anatomy,  September 
Henry  Francis  Sears,  /  29,  1891. 


Frederick  Eugene  Banfield, 
Waldo  Elias  Boardman, 
Forest  Greenwood  Eddy, 
Henry  Webster  Gillett, 
Virgil  Clarence  Pond, 
Charles  Hutcuins  Taft, 
Hbnry  Lauriston  Upuam, 


to  be  Instructors  in  Operative  Dentistry, 
June  23,  1691. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    COURSES    FOR    TEACHERS    ON 

METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  oflFers,  during  the  academic  year  1891-92, 
the  following  special  courses  on  *'  Methods  of  Instruction,"  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  teachers,  and  of  persons  intending  to  become  teachers.  These  courses 
are  open  to  men  who  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  scientific  schools,  or  who  are 
otherwise  known  to  be  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  which  govern  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  Students  pursuing  any 
of  these  courses  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  will  be  responsible  to  that  committee  for  the 
faithful  use  of  the  opportunities  offered.  Upon  completing  the  instruction 
offered,  or  any  definite  portion  thereof  such  as  the  Faculty  shall  in  each  case 
approve  as  suflScient.  and  upon  passing  satisfactory  examinations,  students  will 
receive  certificates  of  the  work  actually  done. 

The  Instruction  offered  relates  to  the  History  of  Teaching,  the  Theory  and  Art 
of  Teaching,  and  to  the  Methods  of  Elementary  Teaching  in  the  following  topics  : 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Geography. 

In  each  of  these  topics  a  course  of  lectures,  by  one  or  more  instructors  belonging 
to  the  department  in  question,  will  form  the  core  of  the  instruction.  In  addition, 
students  will  be  required  to  perform  tasks  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  following 
special  announcements  of  the  various  departments.  This  additional  work  will 
include  practical  exercises,  conferences,  and  attendance  upon  courses  of  instruc- 
tion already  included  in  the  general  list  of  those  offered  by  the  Faculty.  A  course 
of  twelve  lectures  will  also  be  given  on  "Topics  in  Psychology  of  Interest  to 
Teachers,"  by  Professor  William  James   of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

The  special  announcements  of  courses  in  the  individual  topics  are  :  — 


I.     THE   HISTORY,    THEORY,   AND   ART  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  History  of  Teaching  and  of  Educational  Theories.  Lbctures  and  discus- 
sioxs  twice  a  week  during  the  year.     Two  essays. 

2.  Theory  of  Teaching.  —  The  psychological  basis  of  methoik ;  critical  exam- 
ination of  Educational  Doctrines.  Lectures  and  discussions  once  a  week 
during  the  year.     Two  essays. 

8.  The  Art  of  Teaching.  —  General  school-room  practice;  management; 
supervision ;  government  and  organization  of  public  schools  and  of  academies. 
Lectures  and  discussions  twice  a  week  during  the  year. 

Additional  Exercises  :  Students  will  be  expected  to  observe  the  teaching  in 
some  desigpnated  school  or  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  and  to  present 
reports  of  what  they  see  at  weekly  meetings  during  the  second  half-year. 

These  courses  will  be  conducted  by  Assistant  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus. 
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V.     GERMAN. 

1.  Lectusbs  (ten  in  number).  Topics  :  Methods  of  teaching  the  German 
language.  The  selection  of  text-books.  Reference-books.  Home  reading. 
Other  topics. 

2.  Additional  Exercises  :  Attendance  at  five  recitations  in  German  A<,  B^Cy 
la,  15,  9,  2,  3,  4  each,  making  forty-flre  recitations  in  all  (see  the  General  An- 
nouncement referred  to  above,  under  the  English  Department,  for  accounts 
of  these  courses).  A  written  analysis  and  annotation  of  ten  to  fifteen  pages  of 
a  text  suitable  for  beginners.  A  written  report  upon  some  pedagogical  treatise 
bearing  upon  instruction  in  German,  such  treatise  to  be  assigned  by  the  depart- 
ment. Conducting  of  a  recitation  in  an  elementary  class  in  the  presence  of  the 
department. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Assistant  Professor  Bartlbtt. 


VI.     FRENCH. 

1.  Lectures  (twcWe  in  number).  Topics:  Methods  of  teaching  French.  — 
What  is  practical  and  possible  in  certain  cases.  —  Text-books.  —  Oral  teaching. 
—  Grammar.  —  Pronunciation.  —  How  to  read  a  French  book.  —  The  use  and 
misuse  of  translation  from  French  into  English  and  from  English  into  French.  — 
The  place  of  Historical  Grammar  in  elementary  teaching.  —  How  to  lead  the 
pupil  to  read  and  think  in  French  without  the  interposition  of  English.  —  Ref- 
erence books. 

2.  Practical  Exercises  :  Students  will  be  required  to  attend  fifteen  recitations 
in  all,  in  at  least  two  of  the  elementary  courses,  and  these  will  be  followed  by 
conferences  with  the  instructor  of  the  course  attended.  The  dates  of  attendance 
will  be  announced  later.  Students  will  also  be  permitted  to  attend  any  of  the 
courses  in  the  French  Department. 

*  The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  B6guer. 


VII.     HISTORY. 

1.  Lectures  (fifteen  in  number).  Topics:  Methods  of  teaching,  choice  of 
text-books,  selection  of  topics,  the  proper  place  of  chronology,  geography,  biog- 
raphy, etc.  in  historical  study. 

2.  Practical  Exercises  :  Work  in  the  Library.  —  Use  of  books,  training  in 
topical  work,  etc.  to  illustrate  the  methods  best  adapted  to  instruction  in  High 

Schools. 

3.  Additional  Exercises  :  Attendance  at  specified  College  exercises,  and  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  other  regular  exercises  in  History  in  the  College  and  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Emerton  and 
Assistant  Professor  Hart.  —  The  other  instructors  of  the  History  Department 
will  give  their  cooperation  as  desired. 
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XI.     BOTANY. 

1.  Lectckes  (ten  in  namber).  Topics  :  Methods  of  teaching  Vegetable  Mor- 
phology, Physiology,  and  Economic  Botany. 

2.  Additional  Exebcises  :  Students  will  be  required  to  attend  certain  specified 
exercises  in  Elementary  and  Adranced  Botany,  and  to  assist  in  laboratory  super- 
▼ision. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Goodalb. 


XIL     ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Lectdbes  (three  in  number).  Topics:  Methods  of  teaching  Zoology. 
Modern  methods  of  work  in  Zoology.  The  equipment  and  management  of  a 
achool  laboratory. 

2.  Additional  Exebcises  :  Students  who  wish  to  receive  a  certificate  will  be 
required  to  attend  Zoology  1  and  2  (see  the  General  Announcement  of  the  Courses 
of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  for  1891--92),  and  to  pass  the  examinations 
and  do  the  regular  work  in  the  same. 

The  course  will  be  under  tlie  general  direction  of  Professor  Mabk. 


XIII.     GEOLOGY. 

1.  Lectubes  :  Attendance  on  the  now  existing  course  known  as  Geology  4a  is 
required ;  also  on  certain  designated  lectures  in  Geology  4. 

2.  Additional  Exebcises  :  One  conference  each  month,  especially  devoted 
to  matters  connected  with  the  Instruction  for  Teachers. 

3.  Course  8  and  Course  B  of  the  Summer  School  are  recommended. 
The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Shaleb. 


XIV.     GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Lectubes  (five  in  ntim'  e.*;  :  On  methods  in  Descriptive  and  Physical 
Geography. 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  perform  pbactical  exebcises  on  the  line  of  these 
lectures,  preparing  abstracts  from  reading,  constructing  diagrams  and  models,  etc. 

3.  Additional  Exebcises  :  For  those  who  have  had  but  brief  study  of  Physical 
Geology  the  elementary  courses  Geology  1  and  2  will  be  required ;  and  all  who 
propose  to  teach  in  this  subject  will  be  advised  to  take  Geology  20  or  21. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Davis. 
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PRICE-LIST   OF   THE 

Hoora formeali ;  BrMkfaM,  7.SO-B.S0;   I 
Snndaj:  Bretkfut,  8-9.30;  Lunch 

Tm 3cl».     1 

Coff^ a   '■       C 

Cocoa !1   '■       C 

OlusofmUk 2   ••       C 

Bawl  of  milk t   •'       C 

Cheeee 1    " 

Butter 2   "       ^ 

I 

I'lKS. 

Mince *  " 

Apple i   ■■       C 

Fruit i   '■       C 

Breakfast  a; 

Oatmeal  and  milk 4  ctl.     I 

WlicU  and  milk A   "       I 

Homiii;  and  milk 4   " 

Rice  and  milk 4   '' 

Cold  meata 10   '■       I 

FUhballa      5   --       f. 

Hot  potatoes 2   " 

Fi»h 10   '■       1 

Roust  beef 10   '■       ^ 

Roast  mutton 10   "       1 

Other  dishes  will  he  added  at  tin 


Additiokaf.  Dtsuks  on  Due. 

Orangea 2  ct».     C 

Bansnas 2   '•       1 

Apples 1   ■■ 

E 

T 

Cranberry  "auoe 4   "       I 

Apple  jellj 4   "       I 

Chocolate  ficluTB 4   <'       S 
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TREASUREE'S  STATEMENT. 


1891. 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


-*♦»- 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1891,  in  the  usual  form.  Important  changes 
in  the  accounts  were  made  as  of  July  31,  1891,  which  are 
fully  explained  by  entries  on  the  records  of  meetings  of  the 
Corporation,  as  follows  :  — 

At  the  meeting  of  October  26,  1891,  it  was 

' '  Voted ^  that  the  sura  of  823,341 .97  being  the  net  gain  from  sales 
of  bonds  at  a  profit,  heretofore  credited  to  the  account  of  Railroad 
Bond  I*remiums,  be  transferred  as  of  July  81,  1891,  to  a  new  ac- 
count to  be  called  '  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,' 
which  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  gains  and  charged  with  all 
losses  hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  property  belonging  to  the 
general  investments.  As  this  account  belongs  pro  rata  to  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  general  investments  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  nor  to  be  charged  with  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  debit  side." 

^^Tiie  Treasurer  made  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  the 
account  called  'Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge' :  — 

''This  account  was  opened  during  the  year  1866-67,  when  the 
Corporation  abandoned  the  old  method  of  guaranteeing  five  per 
cent  income  to  each  Fund  sharing  in  the  general  investments  and 
treating  all  surplus  income  as  available  for  general  uses.  In  the 
year  1869-70  the  Corporation  adopted  the  present  method  of  divid- 
ing pro  rata  the  whole  income  from  general  investments  and  of 
providing  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  University  out  of  unre- 
stricted Funds  only,  but  the  cost  of  unproductive  land  in  Cambridge 
bought  for  University  purposes  was  still  charged  to  '  Unimproved 
Lauds'  up  to  September  1,  1872,  when  the  sum  of  $106,887.49 
stood  to  the  debit  of  that  account.  The  records  do^ot  show  how 
the  Corporation  then  expected  to  deal  with  this  account,  but  the 
use  of  the  words  'temporarily  unimproved'  and  the  fact  that  a 
subscription  was  started  to  pay  for  some  of  the  land  suggest  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Corporation  to  provide  lands  for 
unproductive  uses  at  the  cost  of  the  general  Investm^iitA.    A!i\\»sA^ 


bought  since  1872  have  been  provided  tor  at  the  cost  of  unrestricted 
Funds  only,  but  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  which  all  the  gen- 
erall}'  invested  Funds  received  from  sharing  in  the  Webb  estate  and 
other  old  unrestricted  property',  it  was  deemed  by  the  Corporation 
in  1880  to  be  fair  that  the  account  of  Unhnproved  Lauds  should  be 
credited  with  net  gains  from  sales  of  securities  at  a  profit.  Up 
to  July  31,  1891,  such  credits  have  reduced  the  account  from 
$106,887.49  to  $4701.13.     It  was  thereupon 

'"Voted,  that  the  sum  of  $4751.13  standing  to  the  debit  of  the 
account  of  Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge  be  charged  off  as  of 
July  31,  1891,  to  the  account  of  Gains  and  Losses  for  General 
Investments." 

At  the  meeting  of  November  9,  1891, 

'*The  Treasurer  made  the  following  statement :  — 
^*It  appeal's  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  College  books  of 
account  that  the  balance  of  $353,585.06  to  the  debit  of  Houses  and 
Lands  in  Cambridge  on  July  31,  1891,  resulted  from  a  long  series 
of  debits  and  credits  relating  to  such  property  beginning  in  1790 
and  continued  without  a  break  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
It  also  appears  that  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  year  1866-67  do 
restricted  Fund  was  considered  to  have  any  interest  in  such  property, 
except  as  security  for  the  payment  of  income  at  a  fair  rate  fixed 
from  time  to  time,  which  rate  was  five  per  cent  from  the  year  1825- 
26  until  1865-66  inclusive,  having  been  reduced  from  six  per  cent 
in  1826.  Up  to  1866-67,  all  the  Cambridge  real  estate  had  always 
been  managed  b}'  the  Corporation  for  the  general  good  of  the 
Universit}',  either  as  income  yielding  property  or  for  the  other  needs 
of  the  Universit}'.  In  1866-67  the  former  fixed  rate  of  five  per 
cent  being  much  below  the  current  rate  of  income  from  good  secur- 
ities, the  Corporation  adopted  the  principle  of  allowing  each  Fund 
not  specially  invested  a  pro  rata  interest  in  the  income  from  general 
investments.  No  change,  however,  was  then  made  by  the  Corpo- 
ration in  its  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Houses  and  Lands  in 
Cambridge  for  the  general  good  of  the  University,  except  to  open 
a  separate  account  with  some  of  the  unimproved  lands.  From 
that  time  the  Corporation  has  been  embarrassed  in  dealing  with 
Cambridge  property,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  it  has  re- 
fused to  invest  in  such  property  any  more  money,  except  money 
in  which  the  restricted  Funds  had  no  interest.  While  it  is  a  fact 
that  on  the  average  during  the  past  seventeen  years  the  Cambridge 
property,  including  all  unimproved  land,  has  yielded  income  on  its 
cost  to  iVi^  ^(^Tvet^^V  \tvvestments  at  a  fair  rate,  not  much  less  than 


the  average  rate  from  the  other  general  investments,  and  while 
it  is  now  yielding  more  than  such  average  rate,  there  is  yet  no 
doubt  that  it  has  always  been  and  must  be  a  wasting  security, 
because  the  general  needs  of  the  University  are  steadily  absorbing 
its  land  for  unproductive  uses,  or  at  least  for  uses  from  which  the 
restricted  Funds  cannot  be  allowed  income.  To  the  University  as 
a  whole  it  may  indeed  become  highly  productive  property,  if  the 
friends  of  the  College  shall  continue  to  build  dormitories  upon  it 
and  give  them  to  the  College  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  held  only  for  the 
account  of  such  University  Funds  as  are  wholly  unrestricted,  as  to 
both  principal  and  income,  so  that  the  Corporation  maj*  be  free  to 
deal  with  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  University.  Under  the 
circumstances  as  above  stated,  and  in  view  also  of  the  facts  stated 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporation  with  reference  to  the  account 
of  Unimproved  Lands,  it  seems  fair  that  all  the  Cambridge  real 
estate  which  was  included  in  the  accounts  of  Unimproved  Lands 
and  of  Houses  and  Lands  on  July  31,  1891,  should  be  transferred 
from  the  general  investments  to  a  special  investment  for  unrestricted 
University  Funds  at  the  valuation  of  $353,585.06  at  which  it  is  now 
charged  on  the  books.     It  was  thereupon 

"FbfecZ,  that  all  the  real  estate  which  on  July  31,  1891,  repre- 
sented the  investment  account  called  Houses  and  Lands  in  Cam- 
bridge, together  with  all  the  real  estate  heretofore  charged  to  the 
account  called  Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge,  be  transferred  as 
of  July  31, 1891 ,  from  general  investments,  to  a  special  investment, 
at  a  total  valuation  of  $353,585.06,  and  that  the  account  of  such 
special  investment  be  called  ''University  Houses  and  Lands." 

''  Voted,  that  as  of  July  31,  1891,  the  following  University  Funds 
which  are  wholly  unrestricted,  namely,  the  George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 
the  Francis  E.  Parker  Fund,  the  John  C.  Gray  Fund,  the  Insurance 
and  Guaranty  Fund  and  so  much  of  the  Stock  Account  as  may  be 
needed,  be  withdrawn  from  the  general  investments,  and  be  assigned 
to  the  special  investment  in  University  Houses  and  Lands.  In 
case  the  account  of  University  Houses  and  Lands  shall  be  hereafter 
increased  by  additional  investments  of  like  nature,  other  unrestricted 
University  Funds  may  be  hereafter  assigned  to  share  the  account 
with  the  above,  pro  rata  to  their  respective  contributions. 

"  Voted,  that  whenever  the  net  income  in  any  year  from  the  Uni- 
versity Houses  and  Lands  shall  exceed  what  would  be  needed  to 
pay  the  same  rate  of  income  to  its  special  Funds  as  shall  be  paid 
in  such  year  to  the  Funds  generall}-  invested,  such  excess  of  income 
shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of  University  Houses  and  Lands 
as  a  repayment  to  capital  from  a  wasting  security. 


^^Voted^  that,  as  of  Jul}-  31,  1891,  the  account  of  University 
Houses  and  Lands  be  charged  with  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the 
present  value  of  the  Joseph  Lee  land  taken  for  College  House,  and 
tliat  said  sum  be  credited  to  the  Joseph  Lee  Fund  as  an  unrestricted 
University  Fund  sharing  in  the  special  investment  of  University 
Houses  and  Lands. 

''  Voted,  that,  as  of  July  31,  1891,  the  sum  of  $1000  be  credited 
to  the  Stock  Account  and  charged  to  University  Houses  and  Lands 
for  the  Wis  wall  estate,  the  Appleton  Orchard,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  forms  part  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Delta,  and  all  the 
lands  in  Cambridge  now  owned  by  the  College  which  belonged  to 
it  before  the  year  1698.  No  buildings  are  transferred  by  this 
vote,  and  on  these  lands  the  onl}^  buildings  belonging  to  University 
Houses  and  Lands  are  College  House,  Grays  Hall,  and  Holyoke 
House,  which  were  built  at  the  cost  of  the  Houses  and  Lands 
account.  This  transfer  is  made  at  a  nominal  consideration  in  view 
of  the  absorption  by  the  Universit}^  for  unproductive  uses  of  these 
lands  and  of  other  lands  belonging  to  the  account  of  University 
Houses  and  Lands." 

**The  Treasurer  repoi-ted  in  relation  to  the  dwelling  house  at  the 
Observatory,  and  read  a  letter  from  Professor  Pickering,  —  it  was 
thereupon 

"Fo^ed,  that  at  the  request  of  Professor  Pickering  the  building 
(without  any  land)  occupied  by  him  and  known  as  the  '  Observa- 
tory House*  be  transferred  from  the  account  of  University  Houses 
and  Lands  to  the  Observatory  as  of  July  31,  1891,  at  its  original 
valuation  of  $5000 ;  and  that  in  part  payment  therefor  the  land 
(and  buildings)  on  the  corner  of  Madison  Street  and  Concord 
Avenue,  bought  by  the  Observatory  in  1886,  be  transferred  as 
unrestricted  land  to  the  account  of  University  Houses  and  Lands 
at  its  cost  of  $2800.  The  money  needed  to  complete  this  settle- 
ment is  to  be  advanced  to  the  Observatory'  to  be  repaid  (with  inter- 
est at  five  per  cent)  in  instalments  of  not  less  than  $600  a  year." 

The  effect  of  the  above  votes  is  to  include  in  the  account 
called  University  Houses  and  Lands  the  Willard  and  Rindge 
marshes  in  the  Brighton  district,  as  well  as  all  the  Cambridge 
land  belonging  to  the  University  or  to  any  of  its  departments, 
except  the  following  restricted  parcels  :  — 

1.  All  the  land  deeded  to  the  President  and  Fellows  in 
1876  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
on  which  are  the  University  Museum  and  Peabody  Museum. 


West  End  Railway  repair  shops ;  coal  and  wood  sheds  on 
the  College  wharf. 

Beside  the  Cambiidge  real  estate  not  included  in  Univer- 
sity Houses  and  Lands,  as  above  slated,  the  following  real 
estate  in  Boston  and  Hyde  Park  belonging  to  the  University 
has  now  no  valuation  on  its  lx)oks  of  account :  — 

The  Soldier's  Field,  given  by  Henry  L.  Higginson  in  1890. 

The  Longfellow  marsh,  given  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
jind  others  in  1870. 

The  Owen  marsh,  bequeathed  by  John  Owen  in  1882. 

The  Medical  School  land  and  buildings  in  and  about  North 
Grove  Street. 

The  Medical  Scliool  land  and  buildings  in  Boylston  Street. 

The  Veterinary  School  land  and  building  in  Lucas  Street. 

The  Bussey  "  Woodland  Hill "  estates,  formerly  in  Rox- 
burv  and  Dorchester. 

The  reversion  in  1896  of  the  Stoughton  pasture  in  the 
Dorchester  district. 

The  recent  investigations  made  by  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Deputy  Treasurer,  as  to  tlie  lands  in  Cambridge  which  have 
long  been  owned  by  the  College  have  brought  to  light  the 
fiict  that  nearly  all  the  land  under  Holyoko  House  was 
owned  by  the  College  as  early  as  1054.  This  lot  has  for 
more  than  sixty  years  been  considered  as  part  of  the  Bord- 
man  land  bought  in '1794,  and  tiixes  have  been  paid  upon  it 
for  many  years  past,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  it  is  part  of  the 
real  estate  forever  exempt  from  taxation  or  betterments  by  the 
College  Charter  and  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  as  it 
nppears  under  the  name  of ''tlie  houselott  of  Rob'  Broadish" 
in  "An  Inventorv  of  the  wliole  estate  of  Harv'*  CoUedfje 
taken  by  the  President  v&  ffollows  as  they  find  the  same  to 
be  DciHnnb.  10.  lf)r)4  at  which  time  the  Accounts  thereof 
were  <riven  l)y  M**-  Henrv  Dunster  late  President  of  the 
H^  CoIIedge."  It  is  also  clear  that  a  small  tax  which  has  for 
several  years  been  paid  on  part  of  the  Wadsworth  House 
should  not  have  been  paid.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  as 
to  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  Cambridge  land  acquired  by  the 
College  in  the  later  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  earlier 
years  of  the  present  century  was  acquired  before  the  limit  of 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .  .  .  $508,049.66  $3,079.47 
Scholarships  of  the  Class  of  1856, 

$10,000  Frem.,  Elkhom  &  Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  6*8,  10,000.00  600.00 
Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship. 

Personal  Note  (paid  during  the  year), 126.98 

LIBRARY. 
Charles  Minot  Fund  (part  of), 

$60,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  7*8,  60,000.00     4,200.00 

Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,   .    .        5,000.00         200.00 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  (part  of), 

Advances  for  new  building,  &c., 24,113.79      1,315.20 

OBSERVATORY. 

Uriah  A.  Boy  den  Fund  (part  of), 

35  shares  East  Boston  Ferry  Co., 1.00 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Bussey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 413,092.80  21,970.01 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$33,500  Massachusetts  5's, 88,095.00  1,610.82 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .    .  1,000.00  40.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1863, 

Policies  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .  3,625.00  121.00 

George  William  Sawin  Fund, 

12  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R., 3,063.00  70.00 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund.    The  total  amount  of  this 

Fund  is  $718,283.71,  which  is  invested  as 

follows :  — 

$43,500  Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5*8 38,280.00  2,175.00 

12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6*8, 12,932.00  732.00 

37,200  Rutland  R.  R.  5*s, 34,968.00  l,860.0o 

l.OOOCheshireR.  R.  6*8, 1,110.00  60.00 

46,500  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  6*8, 46,500.00  2,790.00 

23,800  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  income  6*8,  .    .  10,234.00 

3,000  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  7*s, 3,390.00  210.00 

8,000  Micliigan  Air  Line  R.R.  8*s(paid  duringyr.) ,  320.00 

3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4*8,   ....  2,880.00  120.00 

4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  5*8,  .    .    .  4,000.00  200.00 

23,000  Union  Pacific  Railway  6*8,  .    ...'....  25,990.00  1,380.00 

290  shares  Northern  R.R.  (N.H.), 29,290.00  2,175.00 

800      **     Rutland       **   preferred, 28,000.00  2,400.00 

40      "      Ogdens.  &L.  Champ. R.R. , 680.00 

317      "      Boston  &  Maine             "      48,746.21  3,011.50 

360      "      Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 46,800.00  2,520.00 

237      **      Fitchburg  R.  R.  preferred, 22,541.33  817.50 

Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .     %\,4'^'^>'^^><^^  %^VA^^«^& 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .      $1,422,381.79  $54,104.48 

855  shares  Old  Colony   *' 63,190.00  2.485.00 

142      '*      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  K.  R.,  .    .    .  19,141.60  639.00 

20      "      N.Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  "      ...  2,260.00  90.00 

292      **      Michigan  Central                       "      ...  28,032.00  1,460.00 

122      *'      Union  Pacific  Railway, 7,161.40 

52      *»      West  End  Street  Railway, 4,330.00  208.00 

$50,000  MetropoliUn  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  IstM.  5*8,  .    .  49,750.00  2,270.83 

25,000  New  England   **    '*     *»      "   6's 25,503.75 

25,000  Chic.  June.  R'y  &  Union  Stock  Yards  5's,  .  23,500.00  S12.4.'> 

2008haresN.Y.,N.  Haven&Hart.R.R., 45,225.00  500.00 

100     **         '*       *'         **     **     *'        **  (onacct.of),  17,025.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co.*s  Note, 30,000.00  1,350.00 

Manchester  Mills  Note, 25,000.00  423.61 

Lowell  Manufacturing  Co. *s  Note  (paid  during  yr.),  358.44 

Amoskeag  Manufact.  Co.'s      "        "         •*       **  l,650.0f) 

United  States  Hotel  Co.*8  Notes,      "         *»       *'  3,808.13 

Mortgages ($6,500    "         *'       '*   ),  5,000.00  646.50 

Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co., 16,733.42  805.<<8 

Totals, $1,784^323.96  $70,612.32 

The  otlier  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  28  and  29  of  this 
report,  but  the  usual  summary  statement  of  them,  with  the 
income  thereof,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Principal,  Principal, 

Inyestmentit.  Auj^ust  1, 1890.       July  31,  1891.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., $564,713.40  $1,004,646.97      $35,386.58 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,  .    .     2,578,663.92  2,416,113.31       118,543.69 

Kailroad  Stock, 419,592.00  154,871.51        15,691.00 

Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,  .    .      28,062.50 

Sundry  Bonds, 100,750.00  209,170.00          8.408.85 

Manufacturing  Stock, 60,738.64  38,122.29          4,670.00 

Real  Estate, 1,671,090.56  1,312,610.63      104,943.56 

Unimproved  Lands,       41,568.38 

Brattle  Street  Reversion  (19 18\    .    .         1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advances  to  Botanical  Dept 6,905.57             241.78 

*♦      Bussey  Trust,      ....       37,513.76  37,513.76          1,875.<W 

•*       "      Dining  Hall  Association,     24,232.16  22,732.16          1,453.J)3 

*'      University  Lands,    •    .    .       69,248.18  30,000.00          3,495.21 

"       "      Observatory, 200.47  3,676.31                10.02 

**       **      Observatory,  Real  Estate,       1,197.68  59.jiS 

**      Lawn  Tennis  Association,          250.00  250.00                27.00 

**       **      Scbool      of     Veterinary 

Medicine, 16,848.84  16,518.94          1,010.93 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company,      .    .    .            744.83  947.83               27.00 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,*    ....     105,764.10  118,601.69 

Term  Bills  overdue,      2,262.38  2,243.12 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .       42,672.69  32,435.52 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar,  .    .    .    .        7,196.03  18,131.67 

Check  in  Treasurer's  Offlce,  for 

deposit,     .    .    .    .  •    ...   . 133.06    

Totals  of  general  investments,  $6,774,310.48  $5,616,524.14  $296,845.12 
Totels  of  special  investmenU,      1,347,544.48     1,784,328.96       70,612.82 

Kmo>rciV%,  .   .   .  %T, 121^864.96  $7,299,848.10  $366,467.44 
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During  the  year  the  new  gifts  for  capital  account  and  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad  have  been  invested  in  corporation  notes,  with 
a  view  to  permanent  investment  in  productive  real  estate  in 
Boston  as  soon  as  a  purchase  can  be  advantageously  made. 
The  high  price  offered  for  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
liailroad  stock  early  in  1891  tempted  the  Corporation  to  sell 
out  its  whole  investment  in  that  railroad  ;  but  afterwards  the 
issue  of  new  stock  caused  a  heavy  fall  in  the  market  price 
and  the  Corporation  again  made  a  large  investment  in  the 
old  stock  and  the  rights  to  new  stock.  The  net  gain  over  cost 
from  sales  of  stocks  during  the  year  was  $36,817.25,  and  it 
was  used,  as  heretofore,  to  reduce  the  book  valuation  of  un- 
improved lands  in  Cambridge.  The  account  of  Advances  for 
Railroad  Bond  Premiums  has  been  credited  with  the  sum  of 
$31,790.50  as  the  fair  yearly  repayment  from  income  on 
account  of  premiums  advanced. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ^^$295,845. 12) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  ^^^(j  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  the  Carey 
Building  Fund,  the  Botanical  Building  Fund  and  part  of  the 
Bruce  Fund  a  special  rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances 
during  the  period  of  construction,  and  to  certain  other  tem- 
porary Funds  and  balances  a  special  rate  of  three  per  cent. 
The  fraction,  which  was  $370.47,  has  been  placed  as  usual 
to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1889-90  shows 
a  gain  of  -^^^  of  one  per  cent.  The  low  rate  of  the  previous 
year  was  due  in  part  to  repairs  and  improvements  upon 
productive  real  estate,  and  the  higher  rate  of  this  year  was 
partly  owing  to  better  rates  of  interest  on  corporation  notes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

Interest  on  Funds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $31,982.48 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),    .   .     25,247.32 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses,      40,27<),8r> 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,  .  none. 

College  Term  Bills, 260,587.33 

Amount  carried  forward,  .    .   .    %^&^,QI^^.%^ 
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larger.  The  surplus  for  the  year  has  been  $2324.56.  For 
1889-90  the  surplus  was  $4053.31. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the 
income  of  its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions 
of  gift,  and  has  used  the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz 
Memorial  Fund  as  heretofore  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to 
repay  in  part,  the  principal  of  the  advances  from  the 
Memorial  Fund,  which  were  used  to  extend  the  Museum 
building  and  to  buy  fossils. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  ObseiTatory  there  has 
been  a  deficit  of  $518.28.  For  1889-90  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $546.76.  Large  outlays  have  been  made  from  the  capital 
as  well  as  the  income  of  the  Boyden  Fund,  for  the  expedition 
to  Peru.  Mr.  Boyden's  will  permits  the  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal ;  hut  it  is  understood  that  after  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion the  income  shall  be  for  a  time  accumulated.  During  the 
year  both  receipts  and  payments  for  the  Draper  Memorial 
have  been  large. 

The  Bussey  Institution  has  had  a  surplus  of  $2918.72 
in  spite  of  less  income  from  the  Bussey  stores.  For  1889-90 
the  surplus  was  $2473.14. 

For  the  Veterinary  School  a  surplus  of  $329.90,  due 
to  larger  receipts  from  its  Hospital  and  Forge,  has  been 
used  to  reduce  its  debt.  For  1889-90  the  surplus  was 
$388.35. 

Qifis  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows:  — 

GIFTS   TO   FORM   NEW  FUNDS   OR  INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  William  M.  Prichard,  $10,000,  to  found  the  Henry 
Warren  Torrey  Fund,  the  income  to  be  applied  from  time 
to  time  to  the  publication  of  historical  theses  or  monographs, 
to  be  selected  from  the  recent  writings  of  teachers  or  students 
in  the  Historical  department. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Pastora  E.  Humphrey,  her  bequest 
of  $10,000,  to  found  the  Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  Scholarships. 

Through  Henry  M.  Spelman,  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$3063,  to  found  the  George  William  Sawin  Fund,  the  income 
to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Sa win's  mother  during  her  life  and  after 
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From  Roger  Wolcott,  $10,000,  to  found  the  J.  Huntington 
Wolcott  Fund,  the  iucome  to  be  expended  **  in  the  purchase 
of  books  of  permanent  value  for  the  University  Library,  the 
preference  in  selection  to  be  given  to  works  in  the  depart- 
ments of  History,  Political  Economy  and  Sociology";  and 
$10,000,  to  found  the  Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott 
Fund,  "the  income  to  be  expended  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 
or  their  successors,  for  the  promotion  of  archaeological  and 
ethnological  research  and  exploration,  the  purchase  of  objects 
illustrative  thereof,  or  the  publication  of  matter  relating 
thereto." 

TJie  total  amount  of  these  gifl^  for  capital  account  is 
fl00j311.14^  as  is  also  stated  on  page  24  of  this  report. 

GIFTS    FOR  IMMEDIATE   USE. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper  of  New  York,  an  additional  sum 
of  $10,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is 
honorably  associated. 

From  Robert  Treat  Paine,  $200,  for  two  prizes  of  $100 
each  "  for  the  best  essays  by  any  students  of  the  University 
on  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  modem  social  questions." 

From  Samuel  Williston,  $170,  as  a  repayment  with  interest 
of  scholarship  money  received  by  him  while  a  student  in  the 
Law  School. 

From  AVilliam  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  gift  of  $450,  towards 
the  salary  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium. 

From  Alfred  T.  AVhite,  $100,  for  the  special  librarj-  of 
books  on  Social  Questions. 

Through  James  S.  Russell,  nine  anonymous  gifts  amount- 
ing to  $1275,  '*  to  be  used  in  equipping  a  library  for  the  use 
of  the  Historical  department." 

From  the  estate  of  Walter  Hastings,  a  final  payment  of 
$1532.10  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  on  the  grounds  of 
Harvard  College,  to  be  called  Walter  Hastings  Hall. 

Subscriptions  towards  the  construction  of  a  fire-proof 
building  for  the  storage  of  valuable  manuscripts  and  photo- 
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graphic  plates  at  the  Observatory,  paid  to  August  1 ,  1891, 
from 


J.  Randolph  Coolidge  .    .    .    .    $100 

A  fricml 500 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 200 


Henry  Lee $500 

E.  C.  Pickering 500 

$1,800 


Subscriptions  for  cases  and  furniture  for  Professor  Cooke's 
addition  to  the  University  Museum,  paid  to  August  1,  1891, 
from 


Edward  Austin 

FranciH  Burtlett 

Miss  Anna  S.  C.  Blaki* 
Martin  Brimmer     .... 
Mrs.  Elizabetli  C  Haydeii 


$500 

F.  0.  French 

.    .       $100 

500 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Pratt     .    .    . 

.    .         100 

1,000 

Miss  Marv  B.  Pratt    .    . 

.    .         100 

250 

Nathaniel  Thaver  .    .    . 

.    .         250 

1,000 

W.  A.  Wadsworth     .    . 

.    .         »10 

$4,100 


Subscriptions  for  a  library  for  the  Classical  department, 
including  $500  for  fitting  up  its  lecture-room  in  Harvard 
Hall,  paid  to  August  1,  1891,  from 


E.  H.  Abbot $100 

C.  F.  Adams 600 

J.  Q.  Adams 100 

F.  L.  Ames 100 

C.  W.  Amory 100 

John  F.  Andrew 100 

Francis  Bartlctt     ......  500 

Thomas  P.  Beal 50 

George  N.  Black 100 

George  Blagden 200 

S.  Parkman  Blake,  Jr.     ...  50 

E.  I.  Browne 50 

Charles  P.  Curtis 100 

George  Dexter 100 

W.  8.  Dexter 100 

W.  Endicott,  Jr 250 

O.  B.  Frothingham 100 

George  A.  Gardner 100 

John  L.  Gardner 500 

W.  A.  Gardner 500 

Franklin  Haven,  Jr 100 

Augustus  Hemenway   ....  100 

J.  J.  Higginson 250 


F.  W.  Hunnewell  . 
D.  P.  Kimball  .  .  . 
Augustus  Lowell  .  ■ 
John  Lowell  .... 
Arthur  T.  Lyman     . 

G.  C.  Magoun  .    .    . 
Miss  Ellen  Mason 
George  H.  Mifflin 
Grenville  H.  Norcrosh 
Gilbert  R.  Payson    . 
O.  W.  Peabody     .    . 
Henry  Pickering  .    . 
Henry  W.  Pickering 
William  R.  Robeson 
William  G.  Russell  . 
Stephen  Salisbury    . 
J.  O.  Sargent    .    .    . 
Tbos.  Wigglesworth 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr. 

Accrued  interest 


$100 

2r>o 

100 
100 
100 

doo 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
200 

60 
100 
100 

$6400 
43.34 

$6448.34 


Additional  subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental 
School,  to  be  applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1891,  from 


Charles  H.  Abbot $25 

C.  A.  Brackett 25 

E<lwin  P.  Bradbury 25 

Thr)mas  Fillebrown 20 

H.  W.  GUlett 5 


P.  B.  Laskey $5 

Frank  Perrin 10 

William  11.  Potter 5 

James  Shepherl 5 

Charles  Wilson _10 

$185 
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Additional  subscriptions  for  the  present  use  of  the  Herba- 
rium, paid  to  August  1,  1891,  from 

Frederick  L.  Ames $500        Henry  Lee $500 

B.  P.  Cheney 500        Augustus  Lowell 250 

A  frien<l 500        Nathaniel  C.  Nash 250 

George  W.  Hammond  ....  100        F.  IL  Pcahody "0 

H.  IL  Hunnewell 500        Fiske  Warren HX) 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder     ....  600  17/^-.^ 

Subscriptions  for  fitting  up  a  psychological  laboratory, 
purchasing  apparatus,  books,  etc.  for  the  department  of 
Psychology,  paid  to  August  1,  1891,  from 

Martin  Brimmer $100  Wm.  Powell  Mason  ....       $100 

6.  M.  Carnochan 100  James  Parrish 50 

Miss  Harriet  Lathrop  Dunham  50  William  A.  Slater 3,000 

A  friend 600  S.  I).  Warren 100 

Charles  C.  Jackson  .   .   .    .    •  100  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman  ....      100 

Theodore  Lyman 100                                                           iTaoO 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  an  additional  gift  of  $1000,  for  the 
Physiological  department  of  the  Medical  School. 

From  Adolphe  Cohn,  $18,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
French  department. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  the  additional  sum  of  $50,  and 
from  R.  R.  Whitehead  of  Florence,  Italy,  through  the  Dante 
Society,  $24.25,  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Dante. 

From  John  Simpkins,  $50,  towards  equipping  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  Historical  department. 

From  John  O.  Sargent,  $100  additional,  for  the  Sargent 
prize  for  1890-91. 

From  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  $150,  for  apparatus  to  illustrate 
Assistant  Professor  Channing's  lectures  in  History  1. 

From  W.  S.  Bigelow,  $70,  for  special  use  at  the  Medical 
School. 

From  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  $200  additional,  for  prizes  to 
be  given  to  students  in  the  Semitic  languages  for  the  academic 
year  1891-92. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  his  annual  gift  of  $500,  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  the  sixth  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  Greorge  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships. 
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From  Mrs.  CM.  Barnard,  $600,  her  eighth  yearly  pay- 
ment for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  Henry  C.  Warren,  $750  additional,  "to  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman,  to  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  Hindoo  texts  and  of  translations  from  the 
same,  and  to  the  purchase  of  Hindoo  manuscripts,"  for  the 
Sanskrit  department. 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $1000,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  a  reference  library  for  the  Semitic  department. 

From  Charles  Fairchild,  $2500,  for  the  present  use  of  the 
Geological  department. 

From  Henry  L.  Higginson,  $8877.53,  to  pay  for  grading 
and  other  exi)enses  relating  to  The  Soldier's  Field. 

From  the  Class  of  1879,  an  additional  gift  of  $105,  to  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Professor  Taussig  for 
the  Political  Economy  reading-room. 

Through  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  second  annual  gift  of 
$1000,  from  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Law  School,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  course  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Massa- 
chusetts Law  and  Practice  for  the  year  1891-92. 

From  William  Meyer  Lewin,  $142,  in  recognition  of  ben- 
efits conferred  upon  him  while  a  student  at  Cambridge. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $100,  to  be  added  to  the  Fund 
of  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Money  returned. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$1500,  for  the  Divinity  School,  toward  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring the  new  catalogue. 

Through  E.  C.  Beckett,  $10,  a  gift  of  grateful  children,  for 
the  Veterinary  Hospital. 

From  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Botch,  $10,000,  ''to  build  and 
equip  an  electrical  engineering  workshop  which  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School." 

From  Henry  R.  A.  Carey,  $800.70,  to  pay  most  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Carey  Athletic  Building  for  1890-91. 

From  Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  $500,  to  be  spent  by  Professor 
John  Williams  White  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  will 
best  advance  the  interests  of  the  Greek  department. 
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From  William  W.  Goodwin,  $25.83,  to  be  added  to  the 
income  of  the  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship  Fund  for 
1890-1)1. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
f  64^928. 73 J  as  is  also  stated  on  page  22  of  this  report. 

OTHER   GIFTS   ACKNOWLEDGED   BY  THE   CORPORATION. 

By  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Moring,  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty-two  volumes,  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  a  marble 
bust  of  Cicero  and  a  marble  bust  of  Dr.  L.  de  Wette,  with 
pedestals. 

From  William  Everett,  a  statue  of  Edward  Everett  by 
Hir<im  Powers. 

From  Samuel  H.  Russell,  a  set  of  reproductions  of  three 
water  color  views  of  Boston,  taken  in  1764,  with  a  report  of 
the  Bostonian  Society  relating  thereto,  for  the  College  Library. 

From  an  unknown  giver,  a  new  piano  for  the  department 
of  Music. 

By  the  bequest  of  J.  B.  Gross  of  Wilksbarre,  Pa.,  a  manu- 
script of  miscellaneous  papers. 

From  Winslow  Warren  Sever,  two  portraits,  one  of  Nich- 
olas Sever,  Tutor  and  Fellow,  who  was  born  in  1680  and 
died  in  1764,  and  one  of  Sarah  Warren,  his  wife,  who  was 
bom  in  1692  and  died  in  1756. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Foote,  five  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes  and  seventy-three  pamphlets  selected  from  the 
library  of  the  late  Henry  W.  Foote,  for  the  library  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

By  the  bequest  of  George  Bancroft,  his  portrait,  painted 
by  Gustavus  Richter. 

From  Mrs.  Francis  Bowen,  a  portrait  of  the  late  Professor 
Bowen,  painted  by  E.  T.  Billings. 

From  George  von  L.  Meyer,  the  new  gate-way  at  the 
Cambridge  St.  entrance  to  the  College  Yard. 

From  Arthur  Lithgow  Devens  and  his  sisters,  a  portrait 

of  the  late  General  Charles  Devens,  painted  by  Frederic  P. 

Vinton. 

EDWARD  W.  HOOPER,  Treasurer. 

Boston,  December  15,  1891. 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

July  31,  1891. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I.  (page  46). 

Fellowships, #11,160.00 

Prizes, 550.00 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 47,632.84 

Interest  on  advances, 1,995.21 

Kepairs  and  improvement  on  Sever  Hall  and 

Sacramento  St.  houses  from  Univ.  funds,  12,010.12  #73,338.17 

CoUe^,  as  per  Table  II.  (page  48). 

Salaries  for  instruction 198,627.29 

Repairs  on  College  Edifices,  not  valued  on 

Treasurer's  books, 12,322.34 

General  expenses, 58,387.42 

Scholarships, 29,955.01 

Beneficiaries, 22,948.73 

Prizes 1,135.32 

Botanic  Garden, 8,224.39 

Herbarium, 6,329.84 

Hexnenway  Gymnasium, 7,886.02 

Carey  Athletic  Building, 1.302.04 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 2,957.12 

Account  of  new  Botanical  Building,    ....  t),798.12 

Books  for  special  departments, 4,994.61 

Apparatus  &c.,  from  special  gifts, 2,548.34 

Account  of  Professor  Oooke's  addition  to  the 

University  Museum, 10,366.61 

Printing,  from  Publication  Funtls 1,420.86 

Summer  Schools, .'>,726.46 

Appleton  Chapel, 7,564.03 

Appropriations  for  collect'ns  and  laboratories,  1 7,320.63  409,815. 18 

Library,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  56). 

3ooks, 13,905.33 

Salaries  and  other  expeudes,      27,999.54    41,904.87 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  58). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 26,517.55 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 2,000.21    28,607.76 

liaw  School,  as  per  Table  V.  (page  60). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 45,402.46 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  61). 

Salaries,  Laboratory  expenses,  &c.,     ....  54,744.73 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 1,625.00 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 3,568.50 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes, 52.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  %&^,^%Q.^*;^%&%^f^Rj^AV 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,    .    .   .  926,304.50  9205,574.44 
Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 817.50 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,    .  4,875.00 

Boston  &  Providence  R.  R. 70.00      82,067.00 

Real  Estate,  from  rents,  &c.  (gross  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Houses  and  Lands), 37,750.88 

Boston  (general  investments),      111,856.80 

Buasey  real  estate, 87,772.55 

Sundry  estates, 12,956.54     199,836.77 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 260,587.33 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  rV., 5,394.38 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V., 40,450.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI., 67,615.33 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 7,040.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  YIII.,  .  13,551.50 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 670.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XI.,  2,427.00   397,736.64 

Sundries. 

William  Pennoyer  Annuity,    .   .       171.00 

Professor  Oray's  copyrights 2,518.23 

Trustee  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 8,000.00 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins, 229.80 

Trustee  of  William  B.  Spooner, 888.88 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,    .  220.00 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  etc., 5,040.91 

old  examination  papers, 319.16 

*'  time  signals  from  Observatory, 2,933.84 

X     «*  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,    ....  687.00 

'<     **  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,  ....  2,880.14 

Board  uf  horses,  cattle,  &c.  at  Bussey  Institution,  1,764.69 

Repayment  of  advances  for  microscopes, 200.00 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

students, 483.00 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Build*g,  2,532.00 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c., 1,402.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  4,705.30 
Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,  .    .    .   .  17,015.97 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 1,770.00 

Balance  of  fees  for  Summer  Courses, 8,107.50 

i- Chemical $6,274.63 

Laboratory  fees  J  Physical 1,823.50 

I  Natural  History    .    .    .    1,972.5010.070.68      65,884.00 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  19, •  .      64,928.76 

ToXaX  «jKtfs^axiX  Q.l\\tfsnit&ft  (<saxcied  forward) ,   .  f966,026.60 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

July  31,  1891. 

EXPENSES  {continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  ....  $59,990.23^599,068.44 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 310.67 

J.  Ing^rsoll  Bowditch  Fund 228.68 

BllisGift 204.81 

Account  of  new  addition, 27,531.00 

General  expenses, 12,952.66   101,217.55 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII.  (page  63). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,      8,669.44 

liawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.  (page  64). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 20,840.44 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 29,913.80   50,754.24 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  65), 64,958.46 

BuBsey  Institution,   f  as  per  Table  X.  1  11,480.24 

Arnold  Arboretum,  \      (page  QQ)^     )  10,488.70    21,968.94 

School  of  Veter'y  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XI.  (page  67),    .  20,905.78 

Real  Estate,  expenses. 

Insurance. 

Cambridge, 9225.00 

Boston  (general  investments),    .   .  1,156.39 

Bussey  real  estate, 567.13 

Sundry  estates, 48.00      1,996.52 

Taxes. 

Cambridge, 2,080.66 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   •  17,819.84 

Bussey  real  estate, 8,021.42 

Sundry  estates 871.81    88,793.23 

Interest. 

Bussey  real  estate  (on  advances), 1,875.69 

Repairs,  improvements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge, 8,487.03 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   .     7,359.30 

Bussey  real  estate, 2,065.06 

Sundry  estates, 536.38    18,447.77 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Bussey  stores, 
including  repairs  and  renewal  of  ap- 
paratus,       5,488.92 

Less  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,     .     2,215.68     8,273.24    54,886.45 

Amount  carried  forward %d*iV^^*2f^.*%}^ 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

Amount  brought  forward, 9!)66,026.50 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

OIFT8. 

Edward  BuMell  Scholarship  (additional),    ....  $200.00 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  (additional),  .    .  1,000.00 

Law  School  Book  Fund                              **             .    .  6,000.00 

Medical  School  Subscription  Fund             ''  6,500.00 

Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund                        "  6.81 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 10,000.00 

The  Joseph  Lovering  Fund  for  Physical  Research,  7.720.00 

Henry  B.  Hiunphrey  Fund, 10,000.00 

George  William  Sawin  Fund, 3,063.00 

William  B.  Spooner  Fund, 10,000.00 

Charlotte  F.  Blanchard  Fund, 4,77133 

George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship,    .  5,000.00 

John  Ware                                **                 "  5,000.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                  *'                 '*  5,000.00 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund, 10,000.00 

Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund,    .   .   .  10,000.00 

Dental  School  Endowment  (additional), 7,050.00      100,311.14 

SALES. 

$12,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6*8  (paid  off),  12,000.00 

3,0(K)  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Merap.  R.  R.  Vb     **  3,150.00 

8,000  Michigan  Air  Line  R.  R.  8's,    ...      »*  8,000.00 

150,000  Kansas  City  &  Cameron  R.  R.  10*s,  ....  150,000.00 

1,88G  shares  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  preferred,  .   .  263.804.25 

700      »'      N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  188,562.50 

250      '*      Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,     .  37,500.00 

31       "      Nashua  Manufacturing  Co.,  ....  17,221.25 

73      **      Cheshire  R.  R.  pref.  (exchanged),   .  8,614.00 

Cheshire  R.  R.  dividend  of  capital,  ....  210.00 

Scrip  Fitchburg  R.  R., 28.67 

Rights  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 5,587.12      694,686,79 


SUNDRIES. 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,    .   .  1,500.00 

Advances  to  premiums  on  $2,182,050  R.R.B.,repMd,  81,790.50 
**  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  Bonds  * 

repaid, 1,803.45 

**  Observatory  Real  Estate  repaid,    .    .    .  440.12 
'*  improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews 

Estotes  repaid, 953.56       36,487.68 

KiJvoxiTvX  c.«imfe^  ^orw^xd,  • $1,797,512.06 


(I 
it 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31  y  1891. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $921,929.30 

Improvemente  on  The  Soldier's  Field, 8,877.63 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Bequest. 

Paid  on  account   of   the  erection    of   Walter 

Hastings  Hall  (additional), 8,728.98 

Annuities. 

Bussey, $6,300.00 

Gk>re,     607.89 

Lucy  Osgood, 420.00 

Class  of  1802, 105.38 

Bemis, 2,550.72 

Gumey, 1,000.00 

George  William  Sawin, 70.00   11,058.44 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1834,     .   .   .      $40.00 

"  **  **        1868,      .   .   .      121.00  161.00 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

from  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 790.25 

Part  of  the  income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Mashpee  Indians,  ....  529.54 
The  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro*,  Mass.,  .  •  231.72 
For  account  of  the  Semitic  collection  and  library,  8,597.74 
Legal  services, 1.58  5,150.78 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $950,900.98 


INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  G's,     $10,000  cost,  $10,225.00 

New  Eng.  Teleph.  &  Telegr.  Co.  6'8,      125,000    "  127,968.75 

Chic.  June.  R'ys  &  Un.  Stock  Y'ds  6's,      100,000    '*  95,795.00 

Massachusetts  5'a,  1894  (Paine Fund),      2,000    ♦*  2,122.50 
Paid  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses   on  the 

above  bonds, 1,897.20 

550  shares  N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,   .  128,768.75 

550      "          **        "          *•                **      (onacc't),  93,862.76 

12      *'      Boston  &  Prov.  R.R.  (Sawin  Fund),  .  8,063.00 

97      **      FitchburgR.R.  preferred  (exchanged),  8,614.00       466,306.96 


Amount  carried  forward, %V>W1  ^1  !^Sl 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  ReceipU  and  Diitrnnementi 

for  the  year  ending 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,797,512.06 


Balance,  August  1,  1890. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $48,672.69 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 16,513.21 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    .  7,196.08 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1890, 105,764.16 

««        ^^    O'f^t^Ti^, 2^262.88       174,408.47 

toM\, V.^^.5*«^5^^ 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
July  31,  1891. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,417,207.94 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued), 

95%  of  subscription  for  $25,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  & 

Union  Stock  Yards  Ss, 23,750.00 

Improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews  Estates, 3,000.00 

Purchase  of  Rindge  Marsh  (balance), 751.65 

Paid  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  Natural 
History  Laboratories,  and  for  purchase  of 

fossils, 4,016.51 

Less  amount  repaid  by  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,    1,686.85  2,829.66 

Invested  in  notes  of  Manufacturing  Companies,  &c. ,  1 ,515,000.00 

Less  mortgages  and  notes  paid  off,    ....  1,178,500.00        336,500.00 

Paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  account, 9207.87 

Less  commission  and  expenses, 4.87  208.00 


Balance,  July  31, 1891. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      $82,485.52 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 16,733.42 

Check  in  Treasurer's  Office,  for  deposit,  ....  138.06 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .    .  18,181.57 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1891, 118,501.59 

«*         "    overdue, 2,24aA2    \%%,Vl%.%A 

^®**'» %\;i'\\^'ia.tA 
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The  following  AccowU  exhibits  t/ie  State  of  tlie  Property^  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books,  Jxdy  31  ^  1891. 

Separate  Investments,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages 
8,  9,  and  10  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Mortgages  and  Notes, ^3,353.03 

Railroad  Bonds,      250,284.00 

Sundry  Bonds, 130,938.75 

Railroad  Stocks, 365,485.54 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 435,757.89 

Other  Real  Estate, 457,687.10 

Sundries, 54,917.65 

Amounting  to #1,784,323.96 

And  *'  General  Investments"  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, 29,646.97 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.*s  Note,  ....  200,000.00 

Boott  Cotton  Mills'  Notes, 80,000.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Note,  .   .  150,000.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co.*s  Note,    ....  70,000.00 

Lowell  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

Lowell  Bleachery's  Note, 20,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note,     .   .   .  50,000.00 

Pacific  Mills'  Notes, 220,000.00 

Stark  Mills' Notes, ,.    .   .   .  110,000.00 

Trcmont  &  Suffolk  Mills' Note, 25,000.00   1,004,646.97 


Railroad  Bonds. 

$312,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's,  . 
50,000  Kan.  City,  St.  Jos.  &  C.  B.,  1st  M.  7'8, 
25,000  Lincoln  &  No.  West.,  1st  M.  7'8,     . 

150,000  Atchison  &  Nebraska,  1st  M.  7's,    . 

107,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Mem.,  Ist  M.  7's 

393,000  Eastern,  Ist  Mortg.  6*8, 

£14,600  Eastern,    '«        **        "Sterling,     . 

674,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Consol.  7'8 
60,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  5's,    ... 

100,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Conv.  5'8, 

175,000  U.  P.  Omaha  Bridge  IstM.  o's,   .    . 

Railroad  Bond  Premiums, 


312,000.00 

50,000.00 

25,000.00 
150,000.00 
107,000.00 
393,000.00 

71,050.90 
674,000.00 

60,000.00 
100,000.00 
175,000.00 
298,062.41   2,415,113.31 


Sundry  Bonds. 
$100,000 MetropolitanTel.  ATel.  Co.  IstM.  5'8, 
100,000New England  **    •»    »♦      *'  6's, 
100,000  Chicago  Junct  Railways  and  Union 
Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  5's,     .   ,    . 

AxELOUtkt  carried  forward,  .   .    . 


99,500.00 
102,376.00 

97,295.00      299,170.00 


#5,503,264.24 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .    .    .  ^,503,254.24 
Sundry  Stocks. 

Amoskcag  Manufacturing  Co.  f    .    .    .  12  shares,  3,654.00 

Merrimack            '*               **       .    .    .  17      **  17,000.00 

Pacific  Mills, 20      **  17,408.29 

N.Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,    350       **  78,543.75 

account  of  450  shares 76,327.76      192,993.80 

Real  Estate. 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,     .    .    .  165,615.81 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,     .    .  164,604.79 
Gray  and  Andrews  Estates,  Washington  Street, 

Boston, 664,263.16 

Cole  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .    .    .  250,000.00 

Estate  on  Hawlcy  Street,  Boston, 88,650.78 

Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,  Boston, 29,476.09 

Reversion  of  Buildings  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston,     1,000.00  1,813,610.63 

Sundries. 

Due  fV-om  Dining  Hall  Association, 22,732.16 

'*       '*     Lawn  Tennis  Association, 250.00 

**      **    Buaaey  Trust, 37,513.76 

"       "     School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,     .    .  16,518.94 

**       "     Observatory, 3,676.31 

Advances  to  University  Lands, 30,000.00 

"         *'  Botanical  Department 6,905.57 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 947.83 

Tenn  bills  due  October,  1891,   ...    .....  118,501.59 

"         "  overdue,      2,243.12      239,289.28 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 82,435.52 

**     "  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,     .    .    .  18,131.57 

Check  in  Treasurer's  Office,  for  deposit, 133.06        50,700.15 

Total, 97,299,848.10 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances^  and  is  anstoerable  for  the  same. 


Principal, 
Aug.  1, 1890. 


$107,737.54 

126,138.74 

16,750.00 

16,871.63 

9,000.00 

25,000.00 

115,966.56 

5,000.00 

113,817.44 

30,000.00 

25,370.03 

6,000.00 

21,803.78 


62,981.34 
166.13 

5,250.00 
242,211.97 
22,000.00 
56,376.99 
10,756.96 
10,626.62 
10,846.76 
10,999.53 
32,082.28 
10,628.07 
10,178.07 
10,178.07 
81,943.73 
11,189.70 

2,215.27 
6,148.20 
316.40 

6,464.86 
150.00 

150.00 
200.00 


UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 

Stock  Account  (so  called),  .  . 
Ins.  and  Guaranty  F'd  (so  called), 
Israel  Munson  Fund,  .... 
lieonard  JarviB  "  .... 
Sever  Fund  (unrestricted),  .  . 
John  0.  Gray  Fund,  .... 
Gheorge  B.  Dorr  Fund,  .  .  . 
Seth  Tnrxier  Fund,  .... 
Francis  E.  Parker  Fund,  .  . 
William  Perkins  Fund,.  .  . 
John  L.  Russell  Fund,  .  .  . 
Stanton  Blake  Fund,  .... 
Walter  Hastings  Fund,  .  .  . 
Charlotte  F.  Blanchard  Fund  . 

Joseph  liOe  Fund 

President's  Fund, 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund,  .  .  . 
Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .  . 
Retiring  Allowance  Fund,  .  .  . 
John  Cowdin  Fund,  .... 
John  Parker  Fellowships,  .  . 
Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 

Harris  Fellowship, 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellows 
James  Walker  Fellowship,  .     . 
Rogers  Fellowships,     .... 
Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 
Ozias  Gk>odwin  Memorial  Fcllows'p 
H.  B.  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship 
Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund,    . 
John  Tyndall  Scholarship,   . 
Sumner  Prize  Fund,     .    .    . 
George  B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, 
John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund, 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund 
Robert  N.  Toppan  Prizes  (balance) 
Robert  Treat  Paine  Prizes    '* 
Dante  Prizes 
Semitic  Prizes 


PrindpAl,  July  31»  189L 

$130,444.37 
141,638.74 
15,7.'>0.00 
16,871.63 


(t 


(t 


25,000.00 
1 15,906.56 
6,000.00 
113,817.44 
:K),000.00 
25,370.03 
5,000.00 
20,382.57 
4,771.83 
10,000.00 
63,224.86 
155.04 
6,250.00 
254,685.89 
22,000.00 
56,655.41 
10,810.95 
10,923.91 
p,  10,855.38 
11,066.03 
31,859.50 
10,725.41 
10,252.24 
10,252.24 
81,950.54 
11,265.98 
2,329.34 
6,214.82 
332.67 
6,797.81 
150.00 
200.00 
150.00 
200.00^1,278,320.69 


COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

27,748.64    Alford  Professorship, 27,748.64 

28,337.40    Boylston       '*  28,337.40 

21,619.50    Eliot  "  21,619.60 

10,000.00  "KViot               '^  ^aii.^\^;aSL^tf  %^gfi5.^  VQ^QQQ.OO 


•1,307,711.21 


.  Xmouiv\A  cKFe«i\lOTir«\^  *     •VJV;VK!^,Vk\\^'^5«Mlk 


Frlncipiil.JulrSl,  IWl. 


3,717.33 
34,3ir.G0 
*3,0f.2.93 
21,000.00 
2.^,020. 10 
G2,u00.00 


FiBher 

BoUis 
HollLa 

Flummai 


inU  brought  forwunl,  . 

ofeaaorahip,   .... 

■'  35,990.9U 

■'  20,217.03 

"(ThomaaLM'agift),  31,714.1 


"  (Matliematici), 
'  (Diiinity), 


3,747.83 


Si,5 


'.GO 


Pope  "  .... 

6r,,441.2.'i    Kumford       "  .... 

23,139.83    Smittl  "  .... 

180, 772. ,17    Gumey  Pnnd 

16,340.38    Fund  for  Fermjuiciit  Tutors,    .     . 

15,796.97  Leei'iiiiU  I'ur Ht-ndLiiK  .... 
145,000.00  daae  Subscription  Fund,  .  . 
Paul  DuilBy  Fund  forLccturei, 


2,840.33 

31,600.00 
1,050.00 
6,130.50 

13,386.60 
6,230.00 
2,08M.41 
843.93 
8,40<;.63 
1,081.87 
6,30u.  10 
6,634.64 

11,906.22 
109,434.65 
839.34 
3,603,93 
6,144.46 
7,382.71 
2,945.29 
6,645.77 
8,917.91 
3. 180.68 
3,157.94 
4,005.11 
4,493.23 

10,000.00 
3,073.35 


43,062.93 
21,000.00 
25,020.19 
62,600.00 
36,441.26 
23,139.83 

184.682.38 

.     16,240.38 

16.796.97 

146,000.00 
2,886.58 


:.  (bdai 


JoQa than PliilIipBF'd(nnreetric(eil),  81,600.00 
JohnA.Blancliard  " 
John  W.  P.  Abbot  " 
Daniel  H.  Feirca     " 
Boniel  Auatin 

Scli(;l.  iJii'ilof  nioiifv 

Henry  Flynt'a  Dequeit, 

Abbot  Scboluihip, 

Alford  "  .... 

Bartlett       "  .... 

Baaaett        "  .... 

Bi^ow       "  .... 

Bowditch     "  ..... 

Bright  "       (balance),  . 

Browne         "  .... 

Buluff  S.  Ohoato  Scholarship, 
Olesa  of  1803  Scbolarahip,     . 
1814       "  .    . 

1816  "     (XirklMi 

1817  "... 


1886 
1841 
1869 


(Dwi*), 


9,987.31 


1867 
Crowninahield 
W  H.  Cud  worth 
Qeorge  &  Hartha  Derby  Scholar'p, 

W.  8.  Bliot  Scholanhip 

Fairar  "  


(balance). 


1,050.00 

6,384.23 

13,353,03 

6,230.00 

0.    11,883.02 

344.61 

8,432.08 

1,137.69 

G,328.40 

B,e64.S4 

.     11,936.04 

.  109,660.04 

876.84 

3,634.41 

6,160.88 

.      7,467.00 

9,946.96 

),       6,631.39 

8,969.69 

3,344.50 

3,320.58 

4,106.00 

.      4,724.6:> 

.     10.000.00 

3,231.61 

.     10,601.54 

600.00 

6,426.96 

6,889.60 


n»90.S84.65    .  .  .AmounU  carried forwazd,  .  »\,01ft.i*6^.WiV.,1.1% »»»••» 
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Principal, 
Aag.  1 ,  1800.  Principal,  Julj  81, 1»L 


$2,290,584.65  .   .   .  Amounts  brought  forward.     $1,07G,9.')4.6681>278,320.69 

10,061.75  Bichard  Augustine  Gambrill  Sch.  10,170.94 

6,000.00  Oharles  Haven  Goodwin  Sch.   .    .    6,004.48 

8,206.02  Ghreene  Scholarship, 3,371.13 

5,804.75  I«evina  Hoar  Scholarship,  .     .     .     .    5,853.71 


....  10,077.63 

....  5,416.04 

(balance;,   .  4,4:^.39 

....  5,228.58 
7,655.98 

....  6,698.96 

....  910.26 

....  3,311.26 

....  3,273.28 


9.584.05  Hodges  * 
5,340.98  Hollis                        ' 

3.547.06  Matthews  * 

5.162.69  Merrick 
7,566.33  Morey 

6.682.70  Pennoyer  * 
3,245.30  Perkins                    * 

865.66  Bodger  ' 

3.291.72  Henry  B.  Bogers  * 
2,912.96  Edward  B\xssell  < 
5,788.38  Mary  A  Leverett  Saltonstall  Sch.,    6,086.46 

956.10  Dorothy  Saltonstall  Scholarship,   .    1,005.33 

8,191.75  Sever  Scholarship, 8,206.14 

9,760.69  Sewall  «*        9,863.38 

46,452.88  Shattuok  '*        46,828.54 

5,739.49  Slade  '*        5,701.71 

8,844.86  Story  ♦'        3,517.12 

2,463.67  Stoughton  ''        2,523.87 

4,037.03  Gorham Thomas  **        4,044.94 

6,963.45  Toppan  **        7,022.04 

24,464.94  Townsend  '*        24,608.23 

3,988.45  Walcott  "         4,093.83 

10,204.21  Whiting  •*        10,229.72 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund,      .    .10,139.77 

9,833.88  Exhibitions, 9,834.69 

1,796.14  Palfrey  £xhibitio.i, 1,798.63 

1,200.00  Samuel  Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

1,592.94  John  Glover       *' 1,674.98 

10,984.26  auincy  Tufts     '' 11,008.94 

5,368.00  Day  ♦♦ 5,380.28 

10,375.88  Munroe  '* 10,398.24 

8,102.23  PriceGreenleaf  Aid  (balance),  .     .    4,311.68 

4,059.38  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,     .     .    4,013.42 

13,178.48  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,     .  18,232.15 

1,199.20  Hopkins  Gift  for  «  Deturs*'  (balance),  1,234.93 

682.15  Chauncey  Wright  Fund,  ....       717.27 

50,000.00  Increase  S.  Wheeler  Fund,   .     .     .  50,000.00 

1,033.57  Fund  for  Religious  Services,     .     .     .     1,033.57 

15,417.88  John  £.  Thayer  Fund,       ....  15,613.69 

6.345.73  Classical  Publ.  F*d  of  Class  of  1856,  6,372.55 
42,099.18  Botanic  Department  Fund,  .  .  .  .39,763.10 
56,882.31  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  .  57,882.31 
23,695.86  Herbarium  Fund, 25,020.29 

141 .2S  C8a«^'BxiAi3L\Tv%Q\\\^«\axvc.^^,     .     , 


12,765,200.^7     .   •    •  KmouxiXa  ^i*xx\^lQ."r«%x^>  .  V^^^^^\N&.^rv\V^*^k^i»i5& 
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incfpal, 

.  1, 1890.  Principal,  July  31, 1891. 


Priiiclp«l» 
Aug. 


•2,765,200.87     .    .    .  Amounta  brought  forward,     $1,652,148.47$1,278,320.61 

75,000.00    Physical  Laboratory  Endowment, .     .  76,000.00 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund,    .     .  10,091.60 

Joseph  Lovering  **        .     .    7,879.84 

395.12    Jefferson  Physical  Lab>  (balance),      1,320.84 

5,809.34     Gifts  for  Addition.to  Museum     *»  301.30 

1,385.29     Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),     1,768.77 

2,882.44     Gifts  for  Botanical  Building  (balance) , 

**  Psychol.  Lab*y  and  Lib'y   "        2,485.88 
*'  Classical  Library  **        2,798.08 

**  Historical     *'  "  686.26 

**  Geological  Department       "        2,516.62    1,656,855.1( 

LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

100,000.00    Eben  Wright  Fund, 100,000.00 

26.004.25    Ck>nstantdus  Fund, 25,976.77 

500.00    JarvisFund, 500.00 

10,572.25    Daniel  Treadwell  Fund,    ....  10,672.25 
10,567.50     Subscription  for  Library,      ....  10,669.98 

2,118.84    Bowditch     Fund, 2,122.86 

112.57    Bright  **      (balance),  .     .     .        242.82 

5,806.39    Benny  *< 6,801.87 

5,448.20    Farrar  '' 6,810.16 

8,135.60    Haven  '' 8,142.28 

10,093.91    Hayes  10,085.61 

5,266.56    Ha3rward         ** 6,278.48 

2,397.98    HoUis  *< 2,892.08 

2,105.45    Homer  ** 2,116.93 

5,310.50    Lane  * 6,816.40 

22,464.50    Lowell  ".......  28,000.21 

60,041.01     Minot  '' 61,168.68 

6,993.98    MaryOssrood'* 7,017.22 

7,163.19    Lucy  Osgood'' 7,149.68 

5,849.07    Salisbury         *' 6,485.29 

20,092.68    Sever  *' 20,13?.88 

4,117.88    Shapleigh        *« 4,086.64 

37,509.36    Sumner  '' 87,689.39 

5,047.32    Tucker  *♦ 6,002.42 

6,298.65    Ward  ** 6,805.86 

15,937.04    Walker  *' 16,992.76 

196.16     Wales        Gift  (balance),    ....        248.88 
581.64    Waterston  "  *'  ....        648.82 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund,  .     .  10,064.37 
204.24     Sundry  gifts,etc.  (unexpended  balances),    156.08       391,874.3 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

27,403.37     DiTmity  School  (balance) 28,813.82 

37,583.74     Bussey  Professorship, W^^^i.l^ 

16,015.81    Parkman         **  \^,(i\iS,^\ 


03,301,102.50    .   .   .  Amounu  carried  forward,      •     %«^A^a-^1^^^^"  n^ 
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Princlpftl* 
Aug.  1. 1890.  Principal.  July  31, 1891. 


f3,923/»64.71  .    .    .  Amounts  brought  forward,       $107,933.28$3,954, 144.05 

50,375.00  James  Ijawrence  Fund,  ....    50,375.00 

30,686.85  John  B.  Barringer  **      ....    30,686.85 

100,440.00  Sturgis  Hooper        *<      ....  100,400.00 

Botch  Building  Gift  (balance),  .     .     10,008.33 

50,000.00  Gbray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,     50,000.00 

297,933.10  Agaiwiz  Memorial  Fund,   i      .    .297,933.10 

7,594.01  Teachers' and  Pupils'    "       J      .     .      7,594.01 

117,469.34  Permanent  Fund, 117,469.34 

7,740.66  Humboldt    "  7,740.66       780,140.57 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

58,212.77    Medical  School  (balance),  ....  63,429.59 

19,192.65    Jackson  Medical  Fund, 19,192.65 

17,129.20    Geo.  C.  Shattuck    *'        ....  17,129.20 

13,141.50    Warren  Fund  for  Anatom'l  Museum,  13,507.64 

3,320.86    Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,  3,439.89 

3.417.89  Boylston     **       "         "       Books,  3,593.92 

2,027.12    Medical  Library  Fund, 1,881.62 

2,000.00    auincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,     .     .  2,000.00 

25,512.68    Edward  M.  Barringer    **        .    .  25,512.68 

15,766.11    Mary  W.  Swett  Fund 15,765.11 

20,000.00    Samuel  W.  Swett  <* 20,000.00 

1,836.08    Samuel  E.  Fitz        <' 1,836.08 

26,892.04    H.  F.  Sears  Building  Gift  (balance), 

6.172.90  J.  IngersoU  Bowditch  Fund,   .     .  6,262.13 
20,250.00    New  Subscription  Fund,     ....  26,750.00 

190.33    John  Foster  Income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 65.33 

5,192.20    D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship,      .    .  5,259.59 
Oeo.  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial 

Fellowship, 5,064.37 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,  5,064.37 

Chas.  Eliot  Ware '*               ''  5,064.37 

Ellis  Gift  (balance) 1,814.11      242,632.65 


OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

110,293.88  Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund, 

21,000.00  James  Hayward  ** 

27.543.15  David  Sears  « 

11.721.16  Josiahauincy  <* 
2,000.00  Charlotte  Harris 
5,000.00  Thomas  O.  Appleton 

13,380.00  Augustus  Story  Fund, 

50,000.00  Observatory  Endowment, 

120,110.35  Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fund, 

50,000.00  Paine  Professorship,    .     . 


(C 


110,293.88 

21,000.00 

28,252.38 

11,436.92 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

13,380.00 

.'>0,000.00 

120,110.85 


$5,237,206.64    .  .   .  AmounU  carried  torwaid,  .      %^\\A1^«^%^«^>^'^^>'^'^'^'^ 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  ISUO.  Principal,  July  31, 1891. 


#5,287,205.54     .   .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,       $411,473.53$4,976,917.27 
228,047.81    Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  .     .    .     .211,224.83 
43,611.14    Bruoe  Gift  (balance),    .     .     . 
2,500.00    J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund, 
799.57    Draper  Memorial  (balance). 
Gifts  for  Building 


48,536.17 
2,500.00 
929.31 
1,830.54      671,493.88 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

413,092.80    Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  1  to 
Bussej  Institution,  ^  to  Law  School, 
and  i  to  Divinity  School),    .     .     .  413,092.80 
8,906.67    Bussey  Institution  (balance),  .     .     .     11,825.39 
609.02    Bussey  Building  Fund,     ....         609.02 

154,850.04    James  Arnold        << 155,248.77 

6,050.61    Arnold  Arboretum    **     (balance),   .      4,433.53 

50,000.00    Bright  Legacy, 50,000.00 

36,545.12    Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, .     .     .    38,155.94 

42,000.00    James  Savage  Fund, 42,000.00 

3,171.50    John  Foster  '' 8,171.50 

29,939.33    Henry  Harris      *' 29,939.33 

16,386.78  Oray  Fund  for  Engrarings,  .  .  .  16,420.38 
3,790.44  Gk>spel  Ohurch  Fund,  ....  3,985.62 
3,625.00  Fund  ofthe  Glass  of  1868,  .  .  .  3,625.00 
1,000.00  *«  •*  *•  "  "  1834,  .  .  .  1,000.00 
2,180.42  Walter  Hastings  Building  Bequest, 
718,843.71    Price  Greenleaf  Fund,     ....  718,283.71 

24,316.71    Gk>re  Annuity  Fund, 24,961.65 

5,029.28    liucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund,      .     .      4,868.27 

50,728.42    Bemis  Annuity  Fund, 50,790.19 

118.98    Dental  School  (balance) 3,817.12 

8,155.85    Dental  Subscription  Fund,       .     .     .     15,205.85 

9,422.14    Gifto  for  Semitic  Collect,  (balance),      6,186.76 

*»       »♦        *•       Library,        **       .         858.69 

Geo.  William  Sawin  Fund,  .     .         3,063.00 

Huntington  Frothingham  Wol- 

COttFund 10,064.37 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments,   18,590.84  1,630,197.78 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,125.90    Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,     ....     16,426.85 
4,802.68    Sarah  Winslow  F'd,  for  the  Minister 

%ndTft»ftVw  %XTya!ijJti^«wi^^  V^^VIAT        21,239.22 


g7,121,8B4.9e 


V^^^f^JfiAS^CNS^ 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1891. 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  31, 1891| 

as  before  stated, $7,299,848.10 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1, 

1890,  as  before  stated, 7,121,854.96 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of    .   .   .  $177,998.14 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,     .         100,311.14 
Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances , 

which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 

the  year, 83,304.96 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  .   .  712.56 

Credit  balances  created, 51,662.35 

Increase  of  Stock  Account  by  credits  from  Uniyer- 

sity  Houses  and  Lands, 17,873.00 

Increase  of  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  by  credit 

ft'om  Uniyersity  Houses  and  Lands, 16,500.00 

$220,364.01 
Deduct  from  this  amount 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess 

of  expenditures    over    income    in 

College,   Library,   and  University 

accounts,      $714.68 

Sundry  balances  used  up, 41,096.19 

Loss  from  change  of  special  investment,         660.00 

42,870.87 

$177,993.14 


Net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,   .   .    .     $120,052.87 
Less  decrease  as  above, 42,370.87 


Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  g^fts  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  following  table, $77,682.00 
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Statement  showing  CJianges  in  the  Different  Funds 

Inoreaae  of  Funds  and  balanceB  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate 
use)  oyer  payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Stock  Account, f5,548.51 

President's  Fund, 243.52 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 12,473.92 


Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 

Je%\%rk  Tvndftll  Scholarshin.  ........ 

53.99 
76.28 

Sumner  Prize  Fund 

114.07 

Harris  Fellowship, 

James  Walker  Fellowship. 

297.29 
66.50 

John  Parker            **           

278.42 

Joli-n  T^  Kirkland    '* 

8.62 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 

Ozias  Goodwin  '*              *'            

H.  B.  Bogrers     *'              ''            

John  0.  Sareent  Prizes, 

97  34 
74.17 
74.17 
16.27 

George  B.  Sohier    **         

66.62 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 

COLLEGE. 
Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund 

382.95  $19,822.64 
66.43 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 

46.26 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund, 

.68 
263.73 

Gurnev  Fund, 

3,809.81 

Abbot  Scholarship, 

25.46 

Alford           "           

55.72 

Bartlett       **           

23.21 

Bassett        **          

30.20 

Bigelow       *'           

29.82 

Browne        **           

30.46 

B.  8.  Choate  Scholarship, 

Class  of  1802          *<            

16.42 
74.89 

1816         "            (Kirkland),     . 
«*        1817          "             

85.62 
51.78 

**        1828          "             

163.82 

•*        1835          "             

162.64 

««        1841          *«             

10.89 

"        1862         *«           (Dana),  .... 
1867          **             

231.39 
158.26 

Orowninshield        **            ... 

514.83 

George  d^  Martha  Derby  Scholarship,    .   . 
'W.B.'£iio\.     ^ci\vo\ax%>Ks^, 

28.00 
26.19 

kmwuiXa  ^sarcv^^wrww^^    ....   Vk;^R^,^YV&^^fii.^X. 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31  y  1891. 

Decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  orer  income  receired  (includ- 
ing gifts  for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 
Bogers  Fellowships,  . 
Walter  Hastings  Fund, 


.09 
222.78 
921.21    $1,144.08 


COLLEGE. 

Blade  Scholarship, 87.78 

PriceGreenleaf  Aid  (balance), 8,790.55 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 45.96 

Botanic  Department  Fund, 2,886.08 

GifU  for  addition  to  Museum, 5;008.04    11,218.41 


LIBRARY. 


Constantius  Fund,  .   .   . 

Waterston  Gift  (balance) 

Farrar  Fund.   .   .   . 

Hayes 

HoUis 

Lucy  Osgood 

Sliapleigli 

Denny 

Tucker 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances), 


27.48 

88.22 

138.05 

8.30 

5.90 

18.61 

81.24 

5.02 

44.90 

48.16 


355.88 


LAWRENCE     SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL    AND 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Sturg^s  Hooper  Fund, 


40.00 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Medical  Library  Fund,      

Foster  income  for  Medical  Students  (balance). 


145.50 
125.00 


270.50 


OBSERVATORY. 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund 16,822.98 

Josiah  auincy  Fund, 284.24 

Bruce  Gift  (balance), 74.97    17,182.19 


Amount  carried  fonratd, 


^^^av^«^^ 


Statement  thawing  Cha 


Amounts  brought  fonran 
Scholarthtp,     . 


(bKlanec; 


(bkluice] 


Hodge* 

Bowditdi 

Bright 

Claw  of  I8I4 

Farrar 

B.  A.  Oambrill 

0.  H.  Goodwin 

LevinaHoar 

Eollla 

Pennoyer 

Ferkina 

Hemy  B.  Bogen  ' 

KattliawB 

Kanick 

Edward  B.uHeU 

Mary  ft  I«verett  Baltoiutall  Scho 

Dorothy  Saltosstoll  Scholarahip,  . 

Sev«r  Scholuahip, 

SewaU 

Bhattook 

Story 

Stougbtoo 

Toppan 

Townaond 

Oorham  Thomaa 

Walcott 

Wluting 

John  Glover  Fund,   .   .   . 

Bowdoin  Priiea, 

Ohavmoey  Wright  Fund,  , 
Schol&r.  and  Deneflc.  Money  Returned 
John  E.  Thayer  Fund,  .   . 
Cliuiical  Publication  Fund, 

Herbarium  Fund 

JefOanon  Phjiical  Laboratory  (balani 

Exhibitions, 

Palfrey  Exhibition.  . 

ftuincy  TuftB  Fund, 

Day  Fund,  .   . 

Kunroe  Fund, 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Detun"  (balance) 

Sundry  gitls  (unexpended  balances),    . 


41 
and  bcUancea  during  the  year  ending  July  31  ^  1891.     (Continued.) 

DECSEABE. 

Amount  brought  forward, ^,211.06 


FUNDS  FOR   SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 161.01 

Arnold  Arboretum  (balance), 1,617.08 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection  (balance),     ....      3,385.88     6,018.47 

985,224.58 

Sundry  balances  used  up. 

Sever  Fund, 9,000.00 

Walter  Hastingrs  Building  Bequest 2,180.42 

Carey  "       Gift 141.29 

Botanical  **        Gifto, 2,882.44 

H.  F.  Sears  *'        Gift, 26,892.04   41,096.19 


Decrease  of  Stock  Account  by  excess  of  ezpendituret 
over  income,  in  College,  Library,  and  Uniyersity 
Accounts, 714.68 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  loss  from  change  of  special 

investment, 560.00 


Amount  carried  forward, •  V'^%^'^^-^ 
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StcUement  blowing  Changes  in  the  Different  Fundi 

INCRBAflK. 

Amount  brought  forward, 933,082.00 

LIBRARY. 

Subscription  Fund, $2.43 

Lane               **•           5.90 

liowell             ** 645.71 

Hayward        "        11.92 

Sumner           **        80.03 

Bowditch        ''        3.51 

Bright             ''       (balance), 130.25 

Haven            **       6.78 

Salisbury        «        136.22 

Homer            **        10.48 

Minot              "        1,127.57 

Mary  Osgood'*        23.24 

Sever              *'       39.65 

Ward               "        7.21 

Walker           **       55.72 

Wales   Gift  (balance), 52.67      2,239.29 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Balance, 1,410.45 

Winn  Professorship, 500.00 

John  W.  auinby  Fund, 66.74 

Jackson  Foundation, 81.32 

Joshua  Clapp  Scholarship, 81.05 

J.  H.  KendaU           *«           141.40 

A.  W.  Buttrick  Fund,  . 65.59 

Beneficiary  Money  Returned  (balance),  ....  129.37 

Gtoorge  Chapman  Scholarship, 25.61 

Thomas  Cary                 ''             24.66 

Nancy  Kendall              <<             25.42      2,501.61 

LAW   SCHOOL. 

Balance 11,635.88 

LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL    AND 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Balance,  L.  S.  S., 2,324.56 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Balance, 5,216.82 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,  ....  360.14 

Boylsion  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 176.03 

D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship, •  .  67.39 

B07\Aton  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 119.03 

^  ^  iTxy^rtycvW  "RcfW^N^St^^xycA^ 89.23      6,034.64 

K.mw«iX^"»x^^^^''^^sftk^ VJV^\.Tx98 


43 
and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31  y  1891.     (Continiied.) 

DECBBA8S. 

Amount  brought  forward, $77,595.40 


Amount  carried  forward, v;,iW^v>.NS^ 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INCREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward,     •  «   .    .  '                 $57,817.98 

OBSERVATORY. 

David  Sears  Fund, $709.23 

Draper  Memorud  (balance), 129.74         838.97 

FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Bussey  Institution  (balances), 2,918.72 

James  Arnold  Fund, 398.73 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 1,610.82 

Gospel  Church  Fund, 195.18 

Gk>re  Annuity           *<        644.94 

Daniel  Williams   '*       300.95 

Sarah  Winslow     <*       9.69 

Oray  Fund  for  Engrayings, 33.60 

Bemis  Annuity  Fund, 61.77 

Dental  School  (balance), 3,698.14      9,872.54 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Hemy  B.  Humphrey  Fund, 139.77 

Henry  Warren  Torrey     •*      91.60 

Joseph  Levering              '*      159.34 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott   *'      64.37 

Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund,   .  64.37 

George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memor'l  Fellowship,  64.87 

John  Ware                               »*              **  64.37 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                 ''              **  64.87        712.56 

Credit  balances  created. 

Bobert  Treat  Paine,  Gift  for  Prizes,     ....  200.00 

Gifts  for  Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library,  2,485.88 

«*       **    Classical  Library,      2,793.08 

*'       **    Historical      "            565.26 

•»    Observatory  Building, 1,830.54 

Gift    '*    Geological  Department, 2,515.62 

"      "    Semitic  Library, 858.69 

Botch  Building  Gift, 10,008.38 

Ellis  Gift, 1,814.11 

Joseph  Lee  Fund, 10,000.00 

Grains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,     .   .  18,590.84    51,662.85 

Increase  of  Stock  Account  by  credits  from  University 

Houses  and  Lands, 17,873.00 

Increase  of  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  by  credit 

from  University  Houses  and  Lands, 16,500.00 


1o\a\, *  ^V^e3(k?ecl.4A 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31 ,  1891.      {Continued.) 

DEOBEASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, #77,596.40 


•Balance,  which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1891,  exclud- 
ing gifts  for  capital  account, 11  ^^'i.^ 

Total V^VW.V^ 
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The  following  tablet  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Tre«i- 
urer's  books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resonrcei 
and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  Unirersity.  The  income 
of  eyery  Fund  held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum 
paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be 
eitlicr  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  income  of  a  Fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.   A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  71. 

Table  No.  I. 
THE   UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  ftind  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account,  at  present  accumulating, $5,548.51 

Income  of  the  following  fUnds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,      6,444.66 

Israel  Munson, 811.12 

I«eoziardJarvis, 868.91 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 270.37 

John  C.  Oray, 1,287.50 

Gkeorge  B.  Dorr, 5,972.80 

Beth  Turner, 257.50 

Henry  T.  Korean, 4,220.27 

Henry  Harris,  h  of  income, 770.93 

Francis  E.  Parker, 5,861.58 

William  Perkins, 1,545.00 

Stanton  Blake, 257.50 

John  Cowdin,  from  special  investment,     .   .   .  1,694.14 
Walter  Hastings,  from  sp.  investm't,  ^2,070. 16 

Interest  on  accumulated  income,         18.75  2,088.91 

John  L.  BusseU, 1,203.55 

Charlotte  F.  Blanchard, 133.08 

Thomas  Cotton,     7.57 

President's,      3,243.52 

Parker  Fellowships, 2,903.42 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,     .   .   .  558.62 

Harris  Fellowship, 647.29 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 566.50 

Bogrers  Fellowships, 1,652.22 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 553.99 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 676.28 

Henry  Iiee  Memorial  Fellowship, 647.34 

Ozias  Gkwdwin  **              *»            524.17 

Henry  Bromfield  Bogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  524. 1 7 

Sumner  Prize, 114.07 

Oeorgre  B.  Sohier  Prize, 816>62 

kxcv<5\]LW\.  ^'Qxt^ffiltoTward, ;|51,871.61 


% 
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Table  I.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    ....  $51,871.61 

John  O.  Sarg^ent  Prize, 16.27 

Retiring  Allowance  (accumulating), 12,478.92 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 882.95  $64,694. 75 

From  John  O.  Sargent,  gift  for  prize, 100.00 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  gift  for  prizes,     ....  200.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  gift  for  prizes,     ....  200.00         500.00 
Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, 370.47 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 400.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 5.94 

Sale  of  Catalogues,  Calendars,  and  Directories,    .    .    .  1,772.73 

Examination  fees  for  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.l).,     .   .  60.00 

Net  rents  from  Foxcrof t  and  other  University  real  estate,  78 1 .80      3,390.94 

$68,585.69 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers*  Expenses. 

Advertising,  postage,  &c., $221. 60 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report 1,201.70 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          "        248.80 

Printing  other  reports,  and  auditing  Treasurer's 

accounts, 400.35    $2,071.95 

Office  Expenses. 

President's 589.57 

Treasurer's, 676.58 

Bursar's, 1,779.94 

Supt.  of  Buildings*  and  Janitor's, 154.09 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  furniture,  &c.),  .  2,558.03      5,758.21 

Salaries. 

President, 8,007.66 

Treasurer  and  Deputy  T^i.•a^ll^^  r, 6,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  University, 2,500.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Bursar, 3,000.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,200.00 

Clerks  Treasurer's  offices 3,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,400.00    27,107.66 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Insurance,    565.71 

Repairs,  fuel,  gas,  ic, 737.49      1.303.20 

(icneral  Expenses. 

Advertising, 76.50 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds  outside  of  College  Yanl,  2,094.75 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 300.00 

Watering  streets,  and  water, 262.80 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  ^2,784.05  $86,241.0^ 
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Table  I.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS 

Amounts  brought  forward,   ....  $2,784.05  $86,241.02 
General  Expenses. 

Watchmen, 961.44 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 488.92 

Printing 292.97 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendai* 2,804.50 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  President's  House,  511.26 

Legal  services, 20.00 

Gift  to  Cambridge  Firemen's  Relief  Association,  250.00 

Cases  for  the  Semitic  Collection, 3,000.00 

Taxes  on  certain  unimproved  lands, 193.68    11,391.82 

$47,682.84 
On  account  of  improvements  in  Sever  Hall,  from  Sever 

Fund, 9,000.00 

Repairs,  improvements,  etc.,  on  Sacramento  St.  houses, 

from  Walter  Hastings  Fund, 3,010J2    12,010.12 

Interest  on  Advances  for  University  I^ands, 1,995.21 

Fellowships. 

John  Parker, 2,625.00 

Harris, 250.00 

John  Thornton  Xirkland, 550.00 

James  Walker, 500.00 

Bogers, 1,875.00 

Morgan,     3,000.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 500.00 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial, 450.00 

Henry  Bromfield  Bogers  Memorial,     ....  450.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 450.00 

John  Tsmdall  Scholarship, 500.00    1M50.00 

Prizes. 

Andrew  P.  Peabody, 200.00 

George  B.  Sohier, 250.00 

John  O.  Sargent, 100.00        550.00 

$73,338.17 

Table  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $208,140.00 

Rents  available  for  general  expenses, 52,447.33  260,587.38 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

AX>)qoV 175.46 

KilOT^  (^«^cvjLm\3\«.>iixv%^, ^5,78 
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TaBLB   II.,   CONTUICBD. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmouQts  brought  fonrud •8ai.l89260,6ST.83 

Bartlett, 278.81 


Bigolow,     61S.1C 

Bowditck, C,<8S.89 

Bright,  h  income  of  Brigbt  Legw? 1,S8T.E0 

Browne,             1B0.46 

Bulttff  Sterling  Olioate, 8I8.48 

Olaaa  of  180S, SaO.98 

'■       1814, 181.67 

•>       181S  (KirklAud) ftm.BS 

••       1817 801.T8 

■'        1828  <accumulaimg) 1«3.82 

"        1830  fitccuraulftlingj. Wa.M 

"        1841,                 810.89 

18JJ2  (Dona)  (Mcamulating),     .   .   .  281.89 

"        1896,  from  epccial  iiiTeatnicnt,    ■   .   .  600.00 

1887  (n<-cuniulMing), 188.28 

Crowimislueld  (Hccumnladng), B14.38 

Oeorge  and  Martha  Derbr, 2T8.00 

Tm.  Bamu«l  Eliot, 276.19 

Farrar, 800.60 

Bicluwd  Augustine  Oambrill, BIS. 19 

ObarlM  Haven  Goodwin, 804.48 

Oreeno  (accamalating) 160.11 

Price  Oreenleaf, 8,000.00 

Lovina  Hoar 298.M 

Hodgea  (occumutating), 4S8.S8 

HolliB,      275.06 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 3M.T7 

William  Herrick, 866.89 

Iforey, 889.68 

Fennoyer.    Intereit, (116.26 

Annuity,      171.00  286.26 

Ferkinai;Hi:c.nmii]aliiig), 167.12 

Rodger    a«»(nulaliQj,0        «-60 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers, 169.54 

Edward  RuaaeU  (aocaniulalLng) 160.32 

Uary  .^T^everett  S&ltonatall  (accum Dialing),  29S.08 

Dorothy  Saltonatall  (acctunnlating),  ....  49.38 

Bavage 800.00 

Sever, 164.89 

Bewail, 603.89 

Bhattuck, 2,892.33 

Blade, 298.66 

Btory  (accnmulating) 172.27 

Btoughton  (accumulating), 60.20 

Amoniita  carried  torwaiA,    .  .  .    «%,%%\.WW^,'b%'\ -% 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .   .  $23,881.06  #260,587.83 

Qorham  Thomasy     207.91 

Toppan, 858.59 

Townaend, 1,259.95 

Waloott, 205.38 

Whiting, 525.51      26,438.40 

Received  from  the  Trustee  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  #,8000.00 

for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth           ' '  600.00 

Oeorge  Emerson  liOwell       ''  400.00 
Matthews    Scholarships  (i   of  net 

renUofHall), 6,391.33        9,891.33 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  income  of. 

"Exhibitions,"      606.45 

Palfrey  "  Exhibition," 92.49 

Samuel  Ward.    From  special  investment,  .   .  60.00 

Johxi  Olover  (accumulating), 82.04 

Quincy  Tufts, 665.68 

Mos^sDay, 276.45 

Munlroe, 534.86 

Pried  Greenleaf  Aid, 17,139.42 

Scholarship    and  Beneficiary  Money 

Returned,  income, #108.56 

Returned  by  beneficiaries,    .   .   .       242.00  350.56      19,597.45 

Prize  Funds,  income  of. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  #209.04 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,    .  •  678.67 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs." 

From  Trustees, #229.30 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .         61.75  291.05 

Chauncey  Wright, .   •  35.12       1,213.88 

Funds  for  Instruction,  income  of, 

Alford  Professorship, #1,429.07 

Boylston         «          1,459.36 

Eliot                 "          1,113.43 

J.  Phillips*  addition  to  Eliot  Professorship,  600.00 

Erving  Professorship, 180.25 


Fisher 

Hersey 

HoUis 

HoUis 

Mcljean 


Plummer 

Pope 

Bumford 


1,853.54 

f  inc.  of  the  Fund,  624.71 

(Mathematics),  .   .  192.97 

(Divinity),     .    .    .  1,777.68 

2,217.74 

1,081.50 

1,288.53 

2,703.75 

2,906.71 


Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .   .  #19,329.24  #817,238.89 
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Table  II.,  coNnNUED. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .   .  $19,329.24  $817,228.89 

Smith             "                1,191.71 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 836.36 

ThoB.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Herscj  Professorship,  1 , 1 19.82 

Thos.  Lee     **      **   Reading, 813.65 

Class  Subscription, 7,467.50 

Henry  Fl3mt, 16  89 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 146.26 

Gifts  for  salaries,      950.00     81,871.83 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips  unrestricted  Fund,  $1,622.25 

"        *'  John  A.  Blanchard           "           .'<  54.07 

«        *' Daniel  H.  Pierce                 <<            ''  664.38 

<*        **  J.  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund  (accumulating),   .  263.78 

**        »'  John  £.  Thayer  »* 794.03 

**        ''  Fund  for  Religious  Services, 53.25 

**        "  Gumey  Fund 9,309.81 

''        **  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of 

1866, 326.82 

<«        *' Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund, .  .  .  2,575.00 

*'        **  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 214.60 

"        ''  The  Joseph  Levering  Fund  for  Physical 

Research, '.    .    «    .  159.34      16,037.23 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, 2,880.00 

Carey  Athletic  Building. 

Additional  gift  from  Henry  Astor  Carey,  .   .  800.70 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 3.63 

For  use  of  lockers, 152.00          956.83 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, 3,862.50 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 20.34       3,882.84 

Professor  Cookers  addition  to  the  University  Museum. 

Gifts  received 4,100.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 64.78       4,164.78 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Additional  gift  from  Henry  C.  Warren,  .   .   .  750.00 

Geological  Department. 

Gift  of  Charles  Fairchild  for  immediate  use,  2,500.00 

Interest, 15  62        2,515.62 

Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library. 

Gifts  received, 4,300.00 

Interest  on  unexpende<l  balance, 96.77       4,396.77 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  9384,188.24 
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TaBIB  II.,   CONTINTIXD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  bronght  forward, $1, 343.34 

Bowditcb, 6,600.00 

Bright, 1,260.00 

Browne, 160.00 

Ruluff  Sterling  Choate 300.00 

Wenen  H.  Cudworth, 600.00 

Claai  of  1802, 200.00 

"      1814, 150.00 

"      IB15  (Kirkland) 300.00 

"      1817, 150.00 

"     1841, aoo.oo 

"       1866 G0O.0O 

Oeorffe  and  Martha  Derby,      230.00 

Wm.  Samuel  Bliot, :!SO.0O 

Farrar,      UOO.OO 

Bichard  Augustme  Oambrill, 400.DO 

Cha.rles  Haven  Goodwin, 800.00 

Price  Oreenleaf, 3,000.00 

Iievina  Hoar, 260.00 

Hollia, 200.00 

Henry  B  Humphrey, 225.00                   * 

George  Bmeraon  Lowell, 400.00 

UatthewE, 4,600.00 

WUliam  Uerrick, 200.00 

Morey,       ;H)0.00 

Pennoyer, 270.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Sogers, 190.00 

Savage 800.00 

Sever, 160.00 

Bewail,      400.00 

Shattuok, :j,016.67 

Blade, 3;!3.84 

Thayer, 3,000.00 

Oorbam  Thomas 2UO.0O 

Toppan, 300.00 

Townaend, 1,110.60 

Walcott 100.00 

■Whiting,      .-.O0.(K»29,355.Ol 

Ptii  other  BtneQclikrii^B  fh>m  the  following  Fundi. 

E^iliibilioQ .105.64 

Pal&ey  Exhibition 90.00 

Samuel  Ward, 60.00 

Quincy  Tuita, Q41.00 

Dayiuml 264.17 

Munroe  I'-imd 512.00 

Price  G  re  enleaf  Aid 20,920.97 

Schoiarsliip  anil  Beneflciar?  Money  Returned,  .   .  66.96    22.948.78 

Amount  carried  forward, 952,908.74 
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Table  II.,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $52,903.74 

Prizes.    Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 255.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,      625.00 

*'Deturs"  ft'om  Hopkins  Donation, 255.82      1,135.82 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, « 5,720.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,8C3.63 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  and  sundries, 1,542.79 

Repairs  and  improvements, 290.04 

Apparatus,     354.05 

Photographing,      150.00 

9,420.51 
Less  amount  received  from  other  Departments,     1,534.49      7,886.02 

Carey  Athletic  Building. 

Construction  account, 351.27 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 5C9.96 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  and  sundries,     ........  380.81      1,302.04 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Insurance, 100.00 

Spent  on  building  and  fixtures, 334.27 

Laboratory  expenses, $3,122.85 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College,  .   .   .         600.00    2,522.85      2,957.12 

John  £.  Thayer  Fund. 

Expenses  of  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  .   •  598.22 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund. 

Printing  Harvard  Historical  Monographs  (part),  .  123.00 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Clkss  of  1856. 

Printing  Studies  in  Classical  Philolopry, 300.00 

Sanskrit  Depirtmcnt. 

Printing  Harvard  Oriental  Series, 399.64 

Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library. 

Paid  for  apparatus,  books,  &c., 1,910.89 

Professor  Cooke's  addition  to  the  University  Mu.scum. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c., 10,366.61 

Salaries  for  instruction, 198,627.29 

Payments  for  College  Edifices  not  valued  on  Treasurer's 
books. 

Repairs  and  improvements,  &c., 12,322.34 

Botanic  Garden,  for  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c. ,  8,224.39 

Botanical  Building. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c., 9,798.12 

Herbarium,  for  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c.,  •  6,329-84 

Amount  carried  forward, #315,184.58 
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Table  II.,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $315,184.58 

Summer  Schools. 

Salaries, $4,237.00 

Clerical  services, 418.00 

Supplies,  materials,  &c., 944.46 

Printing, 127.00       5,726.46 

Paid  from  gifts  for  Books  for  Political  Economy  Dept.,        83.95 

'♦       *         **    Music  »*           199.68 

*'      '*         *•    French  **             15.08 

"      ''        **    Mathematical  ••             57.58 

''      "      "        '*    German  "             80.12 

•'      ''        •*    Social  Questions,  81.02 

Classical  Library,  3,705.16 

**    Historical     **  772.02       4,994.61 

gift  of  N.  G.  Nash  for  Greek  Department,   .      500.00 
''    *'  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  for  Historical 

apparatus, 137.45  637.45 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 
Physical  Apparatus(Prof.Trowbridge), 81,000.00 
Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  (Prof. Cooke),    800.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Goodale) 250.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Farlow), 350.00 

Geology  (Prof.  Shalcr), 400.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 250.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  Jamrs) 100.00 

Fine  Arts  (Prof.  Norton), 200.00 

Geography  (Prof.  Davis), 100.00 

Petrography  (Instructor  Wolff),  .  .  .  50.00 
Drawing  (Instructor  Moore),  ....  150.00 
Laboratory  fees  appropriated,  .  .  .  10,070.63 
Fuel  and  service  in  Nat.  Hist.  Labor's,  1,500.00 
Furniture  and  fittings  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Section  of  the  Museum 1,500.00    16,720.63 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratorj-. 

Expenses  paid  by  the  College 600.00 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  moining  serrices,  8,315.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master,  .    .    .  1,400.00 

Choir, 1,400.00 

Books,  hymnals,  and  music,     .   .  199. 19 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c.,    ....  1,096.09 

Services  and  wages, 153.75      7,564.03 

Admission  examinations 1,375.41 

Advertising, 75.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ^1,450.41  ^24,884.66  $326,543. 10 
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Table  HI.,  coktinued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, 84,122.73 

Thomas  HoUis,         123.50 

Sidney  Homer,      108.41 

Frederick  A.  Ijane, 273.52 

Lowell, 1,156.43 

Charles  Minot.  From  special  investm't,  $4,200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,            2.11  4,202.11 

Lucy  Osg^ood, 368.89 

Mary  Osg^ood, 360.19 

Stephen  Salisbury, 275.47 

Sever, 1,034.79 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 212.08 

Charles  Sumner, 1,931.71 

Ichabod  Tucker.  From  special  investm^t,  $200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,          2.42  202.42 

George  W.  Wales.     Gift, 200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,         10.09  210.09 

James  Walker, .   .  .  820.76 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 272.90 

Executors  of  Robert  Waterston. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,     ....  29.97 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 64.37015,770.34 

Gift  from  Dante  Society, 74.25 

Sale  of  duplicates,  &c., 8.52         82.77 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (|  of  income),  1,397.25 

Constantius               **          "             "         i  *•       **  669.60 

Daniel  Treadwell    **           '<             '*       544.46 

Daniel  Austin          <<           *'            <'      320.84 

Eben  Wright            **           **             *•       6,150.00 

Jarvis                         **           **             **       26.75 

Price  Greenleaf        ♦'           »*             *'       17,139.42  25,247.32 

Fees  for  use  of  Library,       220.00 

Sale  of  Bulletins,  &c., 26.40       246.40 

341,346.88 

PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from 

Subscription    Fund, $541.82 

Bowditch           •*       105.62 

Bright                 **       1,163.07 

Constantius       *'       697.09 

Denny                **       278.28 

Farrar                "       418.62 

Haven                *'       154.72 

Hayes                 **       628.14 

Hayward           **      259.88 

Amount  carried  forward, #4,146.69 
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Table  IV.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $8,758.70 

WintbTop  Ward, 108.16 

Samuel  Hoar, 54.07 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 54.07 

Caroline  Merriam, 54.07 

Joseph  Baker, 405.56 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,      .  2,060.00 

Oliver  Ames, 875.50 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 515.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond, 51.50 

New  Endowment, 3,678.49 

William  B.  Spooner  Legacy. 

Interest  received  from  Trustees,    .  $333.33 

Income  of  Fund, 800.40  683.73  $17,248.84 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Jackson  Foundation, 724.66 

Thomas  Cary, 264.66 

George  Chapman, 125.61 

Joshua  Clapp, 20(>.05 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 281.40 

Nancy  Kendall, 165.42      1,767.80 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, 112.17 

William  Pomroy,     54.07 

Hannah  C.  Andrews 27.04 

Lewis  GoiQd, 46.92 

Daniel  Austin, 45.83 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, .  665.50 

Adams  Ayer, 51.50 

John  W.  auinby, 66.74 

John  L.  Russell, 51.50 

Interest  on  Beneficiary  money  returned,    ....  129.37      1,250.73 

Bei\jamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for  use  of 

this  School), 3,917.12 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  1,500.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,  &c., 30.60 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, 2,474.38 

For  renU,       2,920.00      6,394.38 

$31,109.37 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  instruction, $20,022.32 

Services  and  wages, 1,975.31 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 1,371.72 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,414.86 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....    $24,784.21 
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Table  V.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  ....  (^,980.80 

Janitors,  cleaning,  &c., •  •  1,068.80 

Books  and  binding, 4,008.75 

Fuel, 826.87 

Gas, 698.70 

Printing 425.25 

Scholarships, 1,850.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 727.51 

Stationery  and  postage, 260.11 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 869.20 

Water  rates, 93.90 

Furniture, 454.17 

Serrices  of  examiners  and  proctors, 96.08 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,049.82 

Insurance, 50.00  $45,402.46 


Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, #2,946.47 

JeLckBon, 988.44 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 676.81 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  .  171.03 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  176.08 

Oeorg^e  C.  Shattuck, 882.14 

Hersey  Professorship,  f  income  of  the  Aind,  .   .  416.47 

Medical  Library  Fund 104.89 

Qidncy  Tufts, 103.00 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship,  ....  267.89 

George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship,  64.87 

John  Ware                                ♦*               ♦*  64.37 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                  ''               ''  64.87 

Edward  M.  Barringer, 1,313.92 

Henry  Harris,  i  of  income,      770.98 

MaryW.  Swett, 811.89 

Samuel  W.  Swett,     • 1,030.00 

Scimuel  E.  Fitz, 94.55 

Ellis  Gift, 18.42 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 317.91 

New  subscription, 1,160.91 

Henry  F.  Sears'  gift  for  addition  to  Medical  School. 

Interest  on  balance, 224.73  912,668.54 

Gifts  for  present  use, 1,070.00 

Amount  carried  forward, #13,738.54 
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Table  VI.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ....  $1,249.89  $88,264.89 
General  Expenses. 

Fuel, 1,965.46 

Gas,      962.38 

Insurance,      197.60 

Printing 316.60 

Services  and  wages, 2,916.17 

Stationery  and  postage, 294.02 

Water  rates,      666.40 

Furniture, 296.36 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 3,662.67 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 308.68 

Supplies,  tools,  and  material, 838.84   12,952.66 

$101,217.66 


-r- 


Table  No.  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Dental  School,  balance, $6.13 

Endowment, 480.65       $486.78 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction, 7,040.00 

Fees  from  Infirmary, 3,058.92 

««       »»    Laboratory, 1,646.88      4,706.80 

Gifts  for  present  use, 135.00 

$12,3:>7.68 

PAYMENTS. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $404.63 

Care  of  rooms  and  cleaning, 1,171.36 

Freight,  diplomas,  &c., 146.61 

Fuel, 247.76 

Gas, 143.13 

Supplies,  apparatus,  &c., 1,608.46 

Furniture, 91.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 144.94 

Salaries  for  instruction, 4,160.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 74.26 

Water  rates, 161.40 

Medical  School,  for  LAboratory  instruction 327.00  $8,669.44 
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Table  No.  VIH. 

LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL,   AND    MUSEUM    OF 

COMPARATIVE    ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  balance      #271.16 

ProfesBorship  of  Engineering, 1,998.56 

Abbott  Lawrence, 8,169.10 

James  Lawrence, 2,594.81 

John  B.  Barring^r, 1,580.38 

Oray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum 2,575.00 

Btorgis  Hooper, 5,150.00 

Agassiz  MemoriaL    Interest,     .   .  #13,994. 20 

From  special  investment,  .   .    .      1,315.20  15,309.40 

Teachers  and  Pupils, .  .  .  391.09 

Humboldt, 898.66 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,    .   .   .  6,049.65  #39,487.30 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Botch  to  build  and  equip 

an  electrical  en^^eering  workshop, 10,000.00 

Interest, •  8.33 

10,008.33 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction,      13,551.50 

#63,047.13 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  tbe  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Oray, #2,575.00 

Agassiz  Memorial,  general  expenses,   ....  18,622.55 

Agassiz  Memorial,  advances  repaid,     ....  1,686.85 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 391.09 

Humboldt, 398.66 

Permanent, 6,049.65 

Sturgis  Hooper,  Professor  of  Geology,      .   •   •  5, 190.00 #29,9 13.80 

Salaries  for  instruction, 16,609.10 

Instruments  and  apparatus,      574.37 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 100.00 

Books  and  binding, 249.97 

Printing, 109.25 

Fuel, 319.14 

Gas,  water,  freight,  and  sundries, 64.45 

Janitor  and  cleaning,     311.00 

Labor  and  repairs, 297.65 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 132.58 

Scholarships, 1,150.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 830.97 

Furniture, 337.75 

Advertising, 254.26   20,840.44 

#50,754.24 
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Table  No.  IX. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Edward  B.  PhillipB, 5,680.14 

James  Hayward, 1,081.50 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 6,185.6G 

Paine  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy,   .    .  2,575.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 11,744.37 

Aug^ustus  Story, 689.07 

David  Sears, ' 1,418.46 

Josiah  Quincy, 603.63 

James  Savage  (^  of  net  income),     465.75 

Charlotte  Harris, 103.00 

Thomas  O.  Appleton, 257.50 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditch, 128.75 

New  Endowment, 2,575.00  $33,507.83 

From  sale  of  time  signals, 2,933.34 

n        it     i(  Observatory  publications, 2.00 

"     ..  gpasB, 20.00      2,965.34 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (ad- 
ditional),       10,000.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 41.20    10,041.20 

Miss  Catherine  W.  Brace's  gift  for  a  photographic 

telescope,  interest  on  unexpended  balance,    ....  1,592.59 
Subscriptions  towards  the  construction  of  a  fire-proof 

building, 1,800.00 

Interest  on  balance, 30.54      1,830.54 

$49,927.50 

PAYMENTS.  "^^"^^""^^ 

From  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus, 

servict^s,  &c.,      $28,567.35 

Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  servi- 
ces, &c.,  9,011.46 

Bruce  gift  for  telescope, 1,667.56 

Josiah  Sidney  Fund,  printing  Observatory  public'ns,  889.87 

Salaries  and  wages, 14,859.86 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, 412.00 

Gas, 122.70 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  1,446.94 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .  1,975.91 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing,      398.65 

Fuel, 124.20 

Books  and  binding, 473.50 

Water  rates, 67.90 

Printing, 2,338.62 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 440.90 

Amounts  carried  forward,   ....  %2ft;^\.V%V^\>^'^^a^ 


(t 
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T1.BLB  DC.,  c< 

PAYMEN 
AmODnlj  brought  for* 

Famitnre, 

loUrett  on  advancei 

On  account  of  advancei  to  Obrarrator;  reiJ 

Suppliei 

Bent  of  boa»e, 


Table  No 

BUSSEY    INST 

RECEIF] 

Intereit  on  unexpended  balance,  .... 
From  Buaaey  Trust  (i  net  Income), .  . 

From  Busaejr  Building  Fund, 

Fee*  for  initmction, 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  aundriei 

Horticultural  Department,  sale  otRoyren  i 
Board  of  horiea,  cattle,  jbc, 

PAYMEN 

For  Salarie 

Book*, 

Fuel  for  school  bailding, 

Serricea  and  wage*, 

Horticultural  Department,  eipensi's,  .    . 
Repairs  and  improve  menta, 

Advertising, 

Horac  shoeing 

Seed*, 

Farming  toola 

Freight,  telegriLm*,  weighing  hay,  &c.>   ■ 


James  AxxkO 


Income  of  Fund, . 


19/20  of  iacoia«  CAnUd  to  Arnold  Arboreb 
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Table  X.,  coirmruED. 

Arnold  Arboretoxn. 

ReceipU, 

Income  of  unexpended  balance, $811.68 

From  James  Arnold  Fund, 7,576.04 

Sale  of  wood,  grass,  &c., ...  983.95  $8,871.62 

Paymenii. 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant, $8,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum,  services,  labor,  &c., 6,988. 70  $10,488.70 


« 


II 

ti        ti 


Table  No.  XL 
SCHOOL   OF   VETERINARY   MEDICINE. 

ReeeipU. 

Term  bills,  for  instruction, $2,285.00 

"      ''  graduation  fees 180.00 

**  extra  examinations 12.00  $2,427.00 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 1,770.00 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Forge, 17,015.97 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,  ...  12.71 

Gift  for  immediate  use, 10.00 

$21,235.68 

PaymeniB, 

Salaries  and  wages, $11,326.17 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 159.15 

Rent, 1,280.00 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  &c.,        4,605.99 

Printing, 50.12 

Stationery',  postugc,  telephone,  &c., 392.21 

Repairs  and  improvements,      644.52 

Fuel,      275.57 

Water, 38.60 

Gas, 252.46 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 177.88 

Taxes, 267.33 

Interest  on  advances, 1,010.93 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 231.35 

Medical  School  for  Laboratory  instruction, 156.00 

Legal  expenses, 37.50  $20,905.78 
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Table  No.  Xn. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FUNDS. 

Bussey  Trust. 

R§ee%pU, 
Net  income  from  Real  Estate, 921,970.01 

Payments. 

AnnuitieB, $6,300.00 

Legal  seryices, 1.58 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bassej  Institution,    7,834.24 
One-quarter         "         "         "         DiTinity  School,    .    3,917.12 

"        "  «*         **         **  Law  School,  .   .   .    3,917.12  #21,970.01 


Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $823.85 

Payments. 
To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, $790.25 


Annuity  Funds. 

Receipts. 

Gore,  interest, $1,252.33 

Lucy  Osgood,  interest, 258.99 

Bemis,  interest,     2,612.49 

George  William  Sawin,  income  of  special  investment,  70.00  $4,193.81 

Payments. 

Gore,  annuities, $607.39 

Lucy  Osgood,  annuity, 420.00 

Bemis,  annuity,     2,550.72 

George  William  Sawin,  annuity, 70.00  $8,648.11 


Greenleaf  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  special  investment, $87,278.84 

Payments. 

Scholarships, $3,000.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,   .  .  17,139.42 

BaLanceotmcomfi  for  Library  expenses, 17,189.42  $87,278.84 
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Table  XII.,  comttnued. 

Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Rteeipis, 
Intereat  on  Fund, 9880.49 

Paynunii, 
Treasurer  of  Mashpee  IndiaiiB, $529.54 


Sarah  Winslow,  Fund. 

Beceipii. 
Interest  on  Fund, $247.85 

Baymenti, 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $115.86 

Teacher  at  "  "         116.86 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  Universi^, 5.94      #287.66 


OifU  for  Semitic  Ck>llection  and  Library. 

Seceipig. 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff, $1,000.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 221.05   $1,221.05 

Payments. 

For  account  of  Semitic  Collection, $8,452.85 

*«  books  and  binding, 144.89   $3,597.74 


Walter  Hastings  Building  Bequest. 

Reeetpis, 

Additional  amount  received  from  Trustees, $1,532.10 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 16.41   $1,548.51 

Payments, 
Final  payment  on  account  of  construction, $8,728.98 


Glass  Funds. 

Receipts, 

Glass  of  18d4,  income  of  special  investment, $40.00 

**      **  1863,      ««       «<        "  *»  121.00      $161.00 

Pitynienis. 

To  Secretary  of  tbe  Glass  of  1884, $40.00 

•*         **         **    **       *•      *«  1858^ 121.00      $161.00 
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Table  XII.,  « 
SandiT  Aoa 


ao>p«l  OliaT^  Fund  (accumulating). 

Intereat  od  Fund 

Bobait  Troup  Paine  Faod  (accnniDlktlii 

From  special  inTeitment,    .   .   .   • 
Hnntington  FrothinghaTti  Volcott  Fo 

Intereit  on  Fond, 

Adrancei  to  Obiorratot;,  from  general  idi 

"         "  BotaniciilDopt.  "  " 

Oalni  and  Loaaei  for  General  Inreitmetiti, 

Blind  PrcTniums, 

Stock  Acconnl.  from  UnWeriit;  HoDies  an 
IniDrance  an<l  Guaronlj  Fund,         " 
Joseph  Lee  Fund.  " 

Paytnenii 

Annuity  for  Class  of  1803, 

Guxney  annuitici 

Advancpi  to  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Price   Qreenleaf  Fuml,  lo»s   from  chan 

iDTeatmcikt 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 


Table 


Beceipti. 

I.    UniTersity, 968,585.69 

II.    College 428,204.89 

lU.    Library, 41,346.83 

IV.    Divinity  School, 81,109.87 

y.    Law  School, 67,038.34 

YL     Medical  School, 82,096.87 

YII.     Dental  School, 12,367.58 

VIII.    Lawrence    Scientific    School   and 

Moseum  of  Ck>mparatiTe  Zoology,  63,047.13 

IX.     Observatory, 49,927.50 

Bussey  Inatitation, 14,398.96 

X.  •  James  Arnold  Fund, 7,974.77 

.  Arnold  Arboretum, 8,871.62 

XI.     School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .   .      21,235.68 

fBuBsey  Trust, 21,970.01 

Oray  Fund  for  Engravings,     .   .   .  823.85 

Annuity  Funds, 4,193.81 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund, 37,278.84 

830.49 

XII.  ^  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 247.35 

Fund   for  Semitic   Collection  and 

1,221.05 

1,548.51 

161.00 


Daniel  Williama  Fund,     .... 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 

Fund   for  Semitic   Collection  and 

Library, 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund, 

Class  Funds, 

,  Sundry  Accounts, 72,258.06 


Balance, 


91,026,738.20 
949,056.20 

$77,682.00 


Pijmenti. 

•78,888.17 

409,815.18 

41,904.87 

28,607.76 

45,402.46 

101,217.55 

8,669.44 

60,754.24 

64,958.46 

11,480.24 

7,576.04 

10,488.70 

20,905.78 

21,970.01 

790.25 

8,648.11 

37,278.84 

529.54 

237.66 

3,597.74 

8,728.93 

161.00 

1.995.23 

$949,056.20 


Which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  37. 


Otriifieatt  ef  the  Joini  Contmitiee  of 
Harvard  CoHtge,  for  examining  Iht  B 
tatered  in  f  Ac  Journal  kepi  by  him. 

The  imderajgncd,  a  joint  committee  o 
Harvard  College  to  examine  the  books  ■ 
year  ending  July  31,  1801,  havp,  with 
by  them,  c^iamined  anil  audited  the  Ci 
August  1,  iwno,  tn  July  81.  1831,  indtur 
notes,  mortgage!,  ccrtificatoa  of  stock,  an 
were  received  by  liim  and  on  hand  at  tin 
his  posseesion,  or  are  fully  accounted  foi 
alio  noticed  all  pnymenls,  both  of  prlncii 
■aid  bonda  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that 
duly  credited  to  the  College. 

The;  haTB  carcfiilly  examined  all  notes 
tiei  invested  during  the  said  year,  and  aie 
hare  been  Judiciously  made. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfled  then 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  i 
Tonclied ;  «uch  of  them  at  are  not  inppor 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  Ibe  entries 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there 
carried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts 

(Signed,) 

JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS, 

T.  .IKFFEHSON   COOLIDG: 
ROGKlt  Wdl-COTT. 
ROBEKT  BACON. 
CHAULKS   HENRY  PARKE 
GEOItGE   B.   CHASE, 
ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN, 
JOHN   L.   GARDNER. 


Boston,  January  8,  1S93. 


